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-COURSE    OF   STUDY    FOR 
SPECIAL   CLAS8CS 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  syllabuses  were  pte- 
pared  in  the   interest  of  thje   special 
classes;  so  that  a  cgmprehcnsiye  arfjl  . 
thoro  course  of  essentials  might  be 
given  in  all  special  classes,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  individual  teacher  to 
decide  what'§hould  or  might  be  omit- 
ted.   Contmitfees  of  teachers  oF  spe- . 
cial~  classes  were  syppointed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Superintendent.     These  commit- 
tees   were*" directed    to  .  plan    lor    a^, 
course  which,  in  the  first  four  years, 
wofild  lead  to  the  awakening  of  the 
child's  powers,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years,  to  the  mastery  of  facts  leading  • 
to  moj-e  advanced  work.    The  r^pprfs  : 
of  these  committees   were  criticised, 
amended,  and  then  approved  by  the 
District   Superintendent.    Later  they 
were  confirmed  at  a  conference  of  the 
principals  and  then  given  to  the  teach^ 
ers  to  follow  out. 

In  the  hope  that  other  teachers  may 
be  helped,  =  the  editors'  of  School 
Work  were  given  the  privilege  of 
publishing  this  Course  of  Study.  In 
its  careful  planning,  elimination  of 
non-essentials  and  practicial  sugges- 
tions on  methods,  it  will -be  Of  equal 
value  to  the  teachers  of  regular- 
classes,  particiilarly  when  the  classes 


are  of  large  size  or  in  non-English 
speaking  'neighborhoods.-.        • 

The  *  committees   who  planned  •  the 
Course  of  Study  for'  Special  Classes, 
were  constituted  as  foUo'ws:      ^ 

*  Arithmetic.  .         "^^ 

Margiaret  T.  Driscoll,  P,  S.'i37,  Mari-r 
.   hattaiL  .    V  : 

Fredericka  Steiri^r,*  P^  S.  42;  Mamhat- 

EiTima  Herdling,  t.  S.  2,  Primaiy, 

Manhaitan.. 

•/    •  •  .     . .  ■  y 

Reading.  -  .. 

Margaret  Berkan,  P:  S.  177,  Manhat- 
tan. ' .     '  ^  ' 

Eli^beth  Sniith,  P.  S.  7,  Marihattanl  ^ 
Edith  Wennblad,  R  S.  17.7,  Manhat- 
tan; :  .  •  V     -     •'  ■.'■'■  ■ '  y 

»    '  ■ ' 
"  .  English:  '     "v.  ■    '    ♦  • 

."•"•■' 

Milinca  L.  Klein,  P.  B.  75,  Marthaf-; 

tan.        *    ^  .  •  ■   * 

Henrietta  E.  Lawrence,  P.  S.  92^  Man- 

hattan.  .       •  ♦,    .^ 

D.  DahieF.  Wailstein,:P\  S-- 2,-60x3,' 

ManhsCtlan.     . 

The  edttfe  course  has.  l>eeft  planned 
with  .intent  to  provide  a- good;  prjtcti- 
cal  education^fdr.  the.  c"hild  whose 
school  career  wiH  not. extend  bejond 
the  sixth  year.  It  is  believed  that 
children   who  intend   to- continue   iri 
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school  should  spend  one  term  in  a 
regular  class  of  the  sixth  year,  second 
half,  before  entering  upon  the  work 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years. — 
Julia  Richman,  Dist.  Supt.,  Districts 
2  and  J. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

IN 

READING. 

Illiteracy  is  •  a  synonym  for  igno- 
rance in  modern  times.  Yet  the  mere 
process  of  learning  to  read  has  little 
value;  it  is  the  content  which  gives 
reading  its  value  as  a  school  study. — 
Dean  Balliet, 

The  rarest  quality  among  all  classes 
of  speakers  is  the  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble delivery  of  words. 

To  cultivate  this  quality  and  to  give 
power  to  master  the  content  of  books 
are  the  two  basic  ideas  that  should 
characterize  the  work  of  every  grade ; 
but  different  phases  are  emphasized 
during  the  various  periods  of  the 
child's  school  life. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
Grades  iA  and  iB. 

Reading  : — Selections  from  the  Mc- 
Closkey  Primer  or  any  book  of  even 
grade  of  difficulty,  based  upon  the 
cumulative  story  method  of  teaching 
reading. 

Word  Recognition: — Teach  sight 
words,  phonograms,  digraphs,  con- 
sonant and  vowel  sounds,  together 
with  word-blending  and  word-building 
as  recommended  by  Miss  McCloskey, 
extending  the  list  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  class. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Grades  2A  and  2B. 

Reading:  —  Selections  from 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  together  with 
various  supplementary  readers  suited 
to  the  child's  ability. 


Word  Recognition:  —  Use  the 
principles  of  the  McCloskey  system. 
Make  elastic  lists  to  correlate  with  the 
reading  matter.  General  review  as 
laid  down  in  the  Culture  of  Aldine  or 
Progressive  Readers. 

PHONICS :— SPECIAL  DRILLS. 

List  I. 

The  power  of  final  e — mad,  made,  etc. 

th  and  ch 
w,  h  and  wh 
ing 

00,  00,  u 
er,  ir,  ur,  vs,  oi 
ou  and  ow 
ough  ought 

y  and  y 

Omitted  Consonants. 
stan(d)s 

exac(t)ly 

fis(t)s 

lif(t)s 

da(r)k 

to(r)n 


To 


List  II. 
Eliminate  Foreign  Accent. 


name 

for 

nem  German  e  = 

=  a 

cat 

u 

ket    no  a  sound 

red 

tt 

rad 

weak 

a 

veak  V  +  w 

'  —  German  ' 

w 

veil 

tt 

wail 

all 

tt 

ull 

j 

home 

tt 

hum 

1 

saw 

tt 

so 

talk 

tt 

tuck 

blow 

tt 

blaw 

come 

tt 

calm 

gun 

tt 

gawn 

this 

tt 

dis 

with 

tt 

wis    no  th 

in  German 

when 

tt 

ven     "  wh 

ft 

tt 

up 

tt 

op       "  u 

tt 

tt 

found 

tt 

fond  6u  — 

auin 

German 

/ 

cow 

tt 

CO       ow 

auin 

German 
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at 
rid 


List  III. 
Based  on  Comparison. 

etc. — final  e 


ate 
ride 


boot 


book    ^ 
_  ^     etc. 

shoot    shook 

dip — deep 

verse — ^voice 

fought — fort 

saw — sawr 

curl — coil 

nurse — ^noise 

but — bought 

which — wish 

fond — found 
Extend  this  list  according  to  errors 
made  by  children  in  a  given  class. 

A  daily  drill  of  five  to  ten  minutes 
is  recommended  to  include  the  three 
aforementioned  drills  and  the  ab,  eb, 
ib,  ba,  be,  bo  drills  giving  the  long 
and  the  short  sounds  of  all  vowels. 
These  drills  are  to  be  continued 
throughout  all  grades,  till  the  foreign 
taint  is  eliminated  and  purity  of  speech 
is  attained. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  a  copy 
of  these  lists  may  be  used  by  indi- 
vidual pupils  as  necessary. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Grades  3A  and  3B. 

Reading: — Any  good  collection  of 
short  stories  having  literary,  ethical  or 
cultural  value. 
Suggested — 

Twilight  Stories. 

Burke's  Tales. 

Golden  Apple. 

Clytie. 

Aldine  Third  Reader. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 

Old  Stories  of  the  East. 

Hiawatha. 

Androclus. 

Baker  and  Carpenter  Readers. 
From  this  time  on  reading  to  learn 


takes  the  place  of  learning  to  read. 
Great  stress  should  be  laid  on  silent 
reading.  The  teacher  should  aim  for 
rapid  reading,  the  rate  of  speed  to  de- 
pend upon  the  subject  matter  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  read.  That 
rapid  reading  may  not  be  a  synonym 
for  superficial  reading,  the  child  must 
be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the 
content  in  oral  rendition.  Absolute 
accuracy  in  sequence  of  thought 
should  be  demanded.  .  If  the  child 
fails  in  orderly  reproduction,  ask: 

What  happened  iirst — next — next, 
and  so  on  till  last  is  reached. 

Word  Recognition  : — Phonics  as 
laid  down  in  New  Education  Readers. 
Elastic  lists  to  correlate  with  reading 
matter.  Lists  applying  sounds  to 
words  of  three,  four  or  five  syllables, 
to  help  in  word  recognition,  syllabica- 
tion, and  accent. 

Purity  of  Speech  : — Begin  Ives' 
First  Book  of  Visible  Speech, 

FOURTH   YEAR. 
Grades  4A  and  4B. 
Reading: — Any  good  collection  of 
short  stories  having  literary,  ethical  or 
cultural  value. 
Suggested — 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

William  Tell. 

Robin  Hood. 

Alladin. 

Dick  Whittington. 

Twice  Told  Tales. 

Pandora. 

Greek  Myths. 
If  the  child  has  the  ability  to  repro- 
duce in  orderly  sequence  the  subject 
matter  of  what  he  has  read,  special 
work  on  topics  may  begin  similar  to 
that  indicated  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years.  The  lesson-whole  is,  however, 
most  important,  and  must  result  in 
more  and  more  power  to  grasp  essen- 
tials and  to  render  easily  and  accu- 
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rately  the  general  content  of  the  read- 
ing lesson. 

The  teacher  reading  orally,  while  a 
class  reads  silently,  often  helps  over 
difficulties  otherwise  insurmountable, 
as  surely  as  the  grasp  of  a  mother's 
hand  guides  and  helps  the  child  safely 
to  "cross  a  crowded  thorof  are.  The 
.  fear  and  estrangement  engendered  by 
"word  consciousness"  must  fade  more 
and  more  into  obscurity ;  and  the  child 
must  learn  to  look  through  the  win- 
dow-pane— words— a/  the  landscape 
beyond — thought. 

Silent  Reading  and  Oral  Ren- 
dition:— ^To   be    emphasized    in    the 
*  third  and  fourth  years. 

Word  Recognition  : — Review  of 
Principals'  List  found  in  "School 
Work,"  January,  1905.  Words  often 
mispronounced  as  given  in  same  mag- 
azine. Drills  on  polysyllables  to  em- 
phasize syllabication,  accent,  and  com- 
parative phonetics  (List  III).  Dia- 
critical marks  taught,  and  simple  ex- 
ercises in  the  use  of  dictionary  for 
pronunciation. 

Purity  of  Speech  :— Ives'  "First 
Book"  completed. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEARS. 
Grades  sA,  5B,  6A,  6B. 

Reading  :  —  To  understand  text 
books  in  Geography,  History,  Gram- 
mar and  Arithmetic.  Also  Current 
Events. 

^  To  recognize  words  and  pronounce 
them  is  the  smallest  part  of  learning 
to  read.  Thoro  mastery  of  the  printed 
page  must  be  the  aim  in  these  grades. 

When  the  content  is  wholly  unfa- 
miliar, the  child  must  read  slowly  and 
thoroly.  The  teacher  must  allow  no 
slovenly  pronunciation  or  skipping  of 
difficulties. 

Use  of  map  and  of  index  pages. 

Use  of  table  of  contents. 


Reading  by  topics. 

Reading  to  find  topics. 

Reading  to  find  all  topics  composing 
the  lesson-whole. 

Follow  by  oral  rendition  of  the  le^^ 
son  topic  by  topic. 

For  review-reading,  quick  mastery 
of  the  text  is  the  aim.  Teach  children 
to  use  text  books  skillfully,  as  intel- 
lectual tools.  Show  how  the  skipping 
of  non-essentials,  the  quick  catching  of 
important  sentences  or  paragraphs, 
and  the  dwelling  on  some  parts  of  a 
page,  rereading  them  often  and  slow- 
ly and  thoughtfully,  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  use  and  mastery  of  text 
books. 

Memory  gems  and  various  literary 
masterpieces,  correlating  with  the  les- 
sons of  these  grades,  should  be  given 
once  or  twice  a  week,  to  vary  the  text 
book  drill. 

Word  Recognition: — Use  of  dic- 
tionary for  pronunciation.  Polysylla- 
bles for  syllabication  and  accent 
Rules: — Haaren's  Speller,  Page  181. 
Review  special  drills.  Selections  as 
needed  from  Principals'  list  as  given  in 
"School  Work,"  January,  1905. 

Enunciation  and  Purity  of  Tone  : 
— King's  "Vocal  Gymnastics,"  com- 
pleted ia  fifth  and  sixth  years. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

IN 

LANGUAGE. 
Explanatory  Notes. 
Enunciation  Drills. 

Drills  ought  to  precede  each  read- 
ing and  oral  language  lesson.    Read- 
ers and  other  text  books  will  furnish 
ample     illustration.       (See      Special 
Course  in  Reading.) 
I.     A  single  word  containing  a  dif- 
ficult sound, 
n.     The  word  repeated. 

III.  The  word  in  a  phrase  or  group 

of  words. 

IV.  The  word  in  a  short  sentence. 
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Spelling. 

The  new  words  in  each  grade  are 
to  include  the  words  of  the  Special 
Graded  List. 

Reviews  of  "Special  Graded"  words 
of  all  the  preceding  grades  should  be 
thoro  and  systematic. 

Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

These  are  not  to  be  taught  for- 
mally.  They  are  to  be  taken  up  only 
as  they  occur  in  spelling  lists  and 
where  they  make  the  meaning  of 
words  clear;  as,  un-kind,  sense-less, 
etc. 

Dictation. 

Avoid  difficult  and  complicated  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs.  Let  simplic- 
ity and  clearness  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression be  the  characteristics  of  dic- 
tated work. 

Have  as  much  blackboard  work  as 
possible.  Children  in  their  seats  may 
watch  and  criticise  and  correct  the 
work  of  pupils  at  the  board. 

Exclamation  point,  quotation  marks, 
direct  and  broken  quotations,  the  writ- 
•  ing  of  stanzas,  are  to  be  studied  in 
connection  with  reading  lessons  or 
illustrations  on  blackboard  or  chart. 
They  are  not  to  be  emphasized  by 
difficult,  dictated  exercises. 

Composition. 

Have  a  maximum  of  oral  work  and 
a  minimum   of   written  work.     Use 
short,  simple  models.    Help  the  pupils 
with  suggestive  words  or  thoughts. 
Grammar. 

Let  sentences  for  analysis  be  simple. 
Avoid  complicated  sentences  and  idio- 
matic expressions. 
Memory  Gems. 

Select  from  the  lists  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  class.  One  set  of 
children  may  be  interested  in  a  "Gem," 
which  to  another  class  might  be  very 
uninteresting. 

Make  a  special  effort  to  have  chil- 


dren memorize  correctly  the  words  of 
our  national  songs.  ,A  few  of  our 
"folk  songs"  should  be  introduced  in 
the  hope  of  inculcating  a  love  for  the 
simple  and  beautiful  in  song. 
Proverbs. 

These  are  not  to  be  simply  mem- 
orized words.    Try  to  make  the  mean- 
ing clear.    Use  them  whenever  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  arises. 
Abbreviations. 

Study,  but  do  not  drill,  except  on 
those  arising  in  regular  class  work. 

Grade  iA:  First  Year,  First  Half. 

Composition:  Oral. 

Reproduction. 

Conversation. 
Memory  Gems. 

Mother  Goose  Melodies. 

The  Wind — Stevenson. 

Who  Has  Seen. the  Wind? — Rosetti. 

Daisies— ^Sherman. 

Bed  in  Summer — Stevenson. 
Bible  Selections, 

I.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 
Grade     iB;     First     Year — Second 

Half. 
Composition:  Oral. 

Reproduction. 

Conversation. 
Memory  Gems. 

Mother  Goose  Melodies. 

What   Does   Little   Birdie   Say  ?— 
Tennyson. 

A  Good  Play— Stevenson.    • 

A  Little  Plant— K.  L.  Brown. 

The  Land  of  Counterpane — Steven- 
son.      * 

A  Good  Boy-r-Stevenson. 
Bible  Selections. 

* 

I.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 
■  Proverbs, 

1.  Every  little  helps. 

2.  Think    twice    Before    you    spieak 

once.  . 

3.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend. 

4.  The  early  bird  catches  the  worm. 
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5.  Well  begun  is  half  done. 

6.  When  the  cat's  away,  the  mice  will 

play. 

7.  You  cannot  eat  your  cake    and 

have  it  too. 

8.  Many  hands  make  light  work. 

9.  Never  count  your  chickens  before 

they  are  hatched. 
ID.  Kind  words  never  die. 

(These  proverbs  may  be  taught  in 
Grade  lA  if  desired.) 

Spelling. 

About    100    words,    including    the 
words  of  Special  Graded  List. 

Special  Graded  List  of  Words. 

First  Year. 

1.  baby 

2.  brother 

3.  clean 

4.  come 
5-  dirty 

6.  dress 

7.  ears 

8.  eyes 

9.  father 

10.  feel 

11.  girl 

12.  hair 

13.  hands 

14.  heat  (not  heath)* 

15.  lie 

16.  mother 

17.  mouth 

18.  nose 

19.  school 

20.  sister 

21.  sweet  (not  swit)* 

22.  two 

23.  where 

24.  who 

25.  with 

♦Words  in  parenthesis  indicate  the 
special  error  to  be  avoided. 

Grade  2A :  Second  Year,  First  Half. 
Sentence  Building. 

Note, — Do    not    use    grammatical 


terms,  adjectives,  adverb,  phrase, 
clause,  etc. 

Begin  with  sentence  containing  sub- 
ject word,  predicate  verb  and  object 
word. 

Add  adjective  modifiers  to  subject 
or  object. 

1.  The  bird  flew. 

little,    wee,    tiny,    blue,    huge, 
pretty,  mother,  baby,  etc. 
The  tiny  baby  bird  flew. 

2.  The  girl  sang  a  song. 

little,,  sweet,  pretty,  dear,  love- 
ly, beautiful,  etc. 
The  dear  little  girl  sang  a  beau- 
tiful song. 
Composition:  Oral. 
Reproduction. 
Conversation. 

Simple  descriptions  of  familiar  ob- 
jects. 

Preparation  for  Dictation. 

Oral  Study  Only. 

Short,  simple,  model  sentences. 
Statement  and  Question. 
Punctuation. 

Period. 

Interrogation  Point. 

Abbreviation  Mark. 
Capitals. 

Beginning  of  Sentences. 

I. 

O. 

Names  of  persons. 

For  abbreviations. 
Abbreviations. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 
Correct  Forms  of  Irregular  Verbs. 

see 

take 

bring. 
Correct  Use  of  Prepositions. 

on 

in. 
Memory  Gems. 
America  (two  stanzas). 
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The  Swing — Stevenson. 

Naughty  Little  Robin — Gary. 

Robin's  Nest — Cooper. 

Don't  Kill  the  Birds — Colesworthy. 

My  Shadow — Stevenson. 

Little  Jack  Frost. 

Bible  Selections. 

1.  A   righteous   man   regardeth   the 

life  of  his  beast. 

2.  The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall 

break  forth  before  you  into  sing- 
ing, and  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
shall  clap  their  hands. 
Proverbs. 

1.  A  bird  in  tfie  hand  is  worth  two 

in  the  bush. 

2.  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and 

wise. 

3.  In  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other. 

4.  Lost  time  is  never  found  again. 

5.  Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest 
way. 

6.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

7.  There  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  the 

cup  and  the  lip. 

8.  The  bird  that  can  sing  and  won't 

sing  must  be  made  to  sing. 

9.  Two  heads  are  better  than  one. 
10.  Where   there's  a   will,   there's  a 

way. 

Review. 
Think  twice  before  you  speak  once. 
Spelling. 
New  words — ^100,  including  words 
of  Special  Graded  List. 
Review — ^Words  of  Grade  iB. 

Special  Graded  List  of  Words. 

2A. 

1.  aunt 

2.  blood 

3.  bread 

4.  busy 

5.  city 

6.  coffee 

7.  color 


8.  cousin 

9.  early 

10.  fingers 

11.  fruit 

12.  honest 

13.  nothing 

14.  paper 

15.  pencil 

16.  people 

17.  please 

18.  polite 

19.  street 

20.  throat 

21.  thumb 

22.  toes 

23.  uncle 

24.  which 

25.  write 

Grade  2B:    Second   Year,    Second 

Half. 

Sentence  Building. 
As  in  previous  grade. 

Preparation  for  Dictation. 

Oral  study  only. 
Short,  simple,  model  sentence. 
Statement  and  Question. 

Dictation. 

Simple,    model    sentence — state- 
ments and  questions. 

Punctuation. 
Period. 
Interrogation  Mark. 

Capitals. 

Review  2A. 

For  abbreviations. 

Abbreviations. 
Review  2A. 
Dr. 
Months  of  Year. 

Correct  Forms  of  Irregular  Verbs. 
Review  2A. 
come 
do 
hear. 
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Correct  Use  of  Prepositions. 
Review  2A. 
at 

under 
Composition:  Oral. 
Reproduction. 
Conversation. 

Simple  descriptions  continued. 
Memory  Gems. 
America  (three  stanzas). 
Don't  Give  Up^Cary. 
The  Lost  Doll — Kingsley. 
What  the  Birds  Say — Coleridge. 
All  Things  Beautiful — Alexander. 
The  Bluebird — Miller. 
Rock-a-bye  Lady — Field. 
Bible  Selections. 

1.  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his 

business?  he  shall  stand  before 
kings;  he  shall  not  stand  before 
mean  men. 

2.  Ye   shall   not   steal,  neither  deal 

falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  an- 
other. 

3.  And  ye   shall  not   swear  by  my 

name  falsely,  neither  shalt  thou 
profane  the  name  of  thy  God. 

Proverbs. 

1.  He  who  does  his  best,  does  well. 

2.  He  is  a  wise  man  who  speaks  lit- 

tle. 

3.  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 

a  dull  boy. 

4.  A  little  spark  makes  a  great  fire. 

5.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel. 

6.  It  is  good  to  begin  well,  but  better 

to  end  well. 

7.  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

8.  The  more  haste,  the  less  speed. 

9.  Try  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
10.  Better  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

Review. 

Think  twice  before  you  speak  once. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 
Spelling. 

New — 150  words,  including  words 
of  Special  Graded  List. 


Review — Special  Graded  Lists  of 
previous  grades. 

Special  Graded  List  of  Words. 

2B. 

1.  April. 

2.  August 

3.  autumn 

4.  breakfast 

5.  children 

6.  December 

7.  February 

8.  friend 

9.  January 

10.  July 

11.  June 

12.  March 

13.  May 

14.  November 

15.  October 

16.  parents 

17.  September 

18.  spring 

19.  straight 

20.  summer 

21.  teeth 

22.  today 

23.  tomorrow 

24.  tonight 

25.  winter. 

Grade  3 A :  Third  Year,  First  Half. 

Sentence  Building. 

Note. — Do  not  use  grammatical 
terms,  adjectives,  adverb,  phrase, 
clause,  etc. 

Review  work  of  previous  grades 
and  add  adverbial  modifiers. 

1.  The  bird  flew. 

little,    wee,    tiny,    huge,    etc., 
away,  far  away,  swiftly,  gaily, 
off. 
The  little  blue  bird  flew  gaily  off. 

2.  The  girl  sang  a  song. 

little,  sweet,  pretty,  dear,  love- 
ly, etc.,  sweetly,  loudly,  softly, 
harshly,  often,  etc. 
The  little  girl  often  sang  a  sweet 
song  very  softly. 
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Composition:  Oral. 

Reproduction  of  simple  stories. 

Short,  simple  descriptions  continued. 
Oral  and  Written. 

One  short  paragraph  constructed  by 
pupils  with  teacher's  help.  Blackboard 
only. 

Preparation  for  Dictation. 
Oral  study  only. 
Paragraph    limited    to    two    short 
single  statements  or  questions. 
Dictation. 

Single  paragraphs  limited  to  two 
short     simple     statements     or 
questions. 
Punctuation. 

Period. 

Interrogation  Mark. 
Capitals. 

Continuation  of  2B. 

Deity. 

For  abbreviations. 
Abbreviations. 

Review  2B. 

Days  of  week. 

St. 

Ave. 

Terms  used  in  arithmetical  tables. 

Correct  Form  of  Irregular  Verbs. 
Review  second  year. 

go 

throw 

find 

let 

stand 

is 

are. 

Teach  proper  use  of  "knock." 

Correct  Use  of  Prepositions. 
Review  second  year, 
to 

above 
with. 
Memory  Gems. 
America  (four  stanzas). 
Home,  Sweet  Home  (one  stanza). 


Try,  Try  Again. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Patience — ^Dolcken. 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod — Field. 

How    the    Leaves   Come  Down — 

Coolidge. 
Selections  from  Hiawatha. 

Bible  Selections. 

1.  He  that  is  low  to  anger  is  better 

than  the  mighty;  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city. 

2.  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 

which  made  Heaven  and  earth. 
He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be 

moved ;  he  that  keepeth  thee  will 

not  slumber. 
Behold,    He   that   keepeth   Israel 

shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 
The  Lord  is  thy  keeper. 

Proverbs. 

1.  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

2.  For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  is 

lost;  for  want  of  a  shoe,  the 
horse  is  lost;  for  want  of  a 
horse,  the  rider  is  lost. 

3.  Half  a  loaf   is  better    than    no 

bread. 

4.  If   wishes   were   horses,  beggars 

would  ride. 

5.  It  is  better  to  do  well  than  to  say 

well. 

6.  Make  haste  slowly. 

7.  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall. 

8.  Placing  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

9.  Waste  not,  want  not. 

10.  A  place  for  everything,  and  every- 

thing in  its  place. 

11.  Never  spend  your  money  before 

you  have  it. 

12.  Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 

Review. 

Think  twice  before  you  speak  once. 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 
He  who  does  his  best  docs  well. 
Better  alone  than  in  bad  company. 
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Spelling. 

New — 150  words,  including  words 
of  Special  Graded  List. 

Review — Special  Graded  Lists  of  all 
previous  grades. 

Special  Graded  List  of  Words. 

3A. 

1.  address 

2.  avenue 

3.  bakery 

4.  because 

5.  believe 

6.  butcher 

7.  ceiling 

8.  daughter 

9.  fail  (correct  use)* 

10.  Friday 

11.  grocer 

12.  holiday 

13.  Monday 

14.  obey 

15.  often 

16.  pleasant 

17.  Saturday 

18.  sidewalk 

19.  stairs 

20.  Sunday 

21.  through 

22.  Thursday 

23.  Tuesday 

24.  voice 

25.  Wednesday. 

♦Children  of  German  parentage 
coiifuse  this  with  the  German  verb 
fehlen,  which  means  is  wanting. 

Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

3A. 
un-clean 
sweet-ly 
honest-ly 
polite-ly 
sweet-en 

Grade    3B:    Third    Year,    Second 

Half. 

Sentence  Building. 
As  in  Grade  3A. 


Composition. 

3A  work  continued. 

Preparation   for  Dictation:   Oral 
Study. 
Single    paragraphs    continued — 
two  or  three  short  simple  sen- 
tences. 
Simple  model  social  letter  studied 
and  copied.    Direct  Quotation. 
Dictation. 

Single    paragraphs    continued — 
consisting  of  two  or  three  short 
simple  sentences. 
Punctuation. 
Review  3A. 
Quotation  Marks. 
Comma     in     Direct     Quotation. 

(For  study  only.) 
Apostrophe     denoting     contrac- 
tion. 
Capitals.  ^ 

Review  3A. 
For  abbreviations. 
Abbreviations. 
Review  3A. 
arith. 
No. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
Terms  used  in  arithmetical  tables. 

Correct  Forms  of  Irregular  Verbs. 
Review  previous  grades, 
tear 
get 
was 
drink 
feed 
were 

Correct  Use  of  Prepositions. 

Review. 

near 

behind 

before. 
Memory  Gems. 

America. 

Home,  Sweet  Home  (2  stanzas). 

Star  Spangled  Banner  (i  stanza). 
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The  Child's  World.    Sel. 

The  Tree.— Bjorsen. 

The  Brown  Thrush. — Larcom. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat. — 

Lean. 
Selections  from  Hiawatha. 

Bible  Selections. 

1.  And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of 

your  land,  thou  shalt  not  whol- 
ly reap  the  comers  of  thy 
field,  neither  shalt  thou  gather 
the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest. 
And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vine- 
yard, neither  shalt  thou  gather 
every  grape  of  thy  vineyard; 
thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the 
poor  and  stranger. 

2.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 

God;  the  firmament  sheweth 
his  handywork. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night     unto     night     sheweth 
knowledge. 

3.  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together; 

the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them 
all. 

Proverbs. 

1.  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed. 

2.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

3.  Better  late  than  never. 

4.  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds. 

5.  Good  words  cost  nothing,  but 
are  worth  much. 

6.  Look  before  you  leap. 

7.  Never  be  weary  of  well-doing. 

8.  People  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  never  throw  stones. 

9.  Pry   not   into   the   affairs   of 
others. 

10.  Too    many    cooks    spoil    the 
broth. 

11.  Tell  no  tales  out  of  school. 

12.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 


Review. 

Think  twice  before  you  speak  once. 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 
He  who  does  his  best  does  well. 
Better  alone  than  in  bad  company. 
Make  haste  slowly. 
A  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place. 
Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 

Spelling. 
New — 150  words,  including  words 

of  Special  Graded  List. 
Review — Special  Graded  Lists  of  all 

previous  grades. 

Special  Graded  List  of  Wokds. 

3B. 

1.  Allen.* 

2.  breadth. 

3.  bridge. 

4.  Broome.* 

5.  clothes. 

6.  dollar. 

7.  elbow. 

8.  enough. 

9.  errand. 
ID.  excuse. 

11.  forehead. 

12.  handkerchief. 

13.  health. 

14.  Hester.* 

15.  honesty. 

16.  knob. 

17.  length. 

18.  Ludlow.* 

19.  oblige. 

20.  package. 
.    21.  pitcher. 

22.  rinse. 

23.  thought. 

24.  truth. 

25.  width. 


*These  are  names  of  local  import- 
ance. Teachers  may  substitute  other 
names  of  importance  in  their  own  lo- 
cality. 
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Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

3B. 

mouth-ful 

busi-ly 

friend-ly 

un-friend-ly 

im-polite-ly 

truth- ful 

un-truth-ful 

thought-ful 

thought-fuUy 

health-ful 

un-health-ful 

friend-less 

voice-less 

color-less 

im-polite 

bak-ery 

Grade  4A :  Fourth  Year,  First 

Half. 

Sentence  Building. 

Note. — Begin  to  use  the  simplest 
grammatical  terms. 

Review  work  of  previous  grades 
and  add  phrases  modifying  subject 
and  object. 

1.  The  bird  flew. 

little,    wee,    tiny,    dear,    huge, 
brown,  etc. 

swiftly,  off,  gaily,  away,  etc. 
in  the  tree,  in  the  nest,  over 
the  wall. 
The  wee  brown  bird  in  the  nest 
over  the  wall  flew  away. 

2.  The  girl  sang  a  song. 

dear,    sweet,    beautiful,   little, 
delightful,  etc. 

loudly,  softly,  sweetly,  faintly, 
tunefully,  etc. 

in  the  room,  at  the  piano,  at 
the  window,  from  a  book, 
about  home. 
The  dear  little  girl  at  the  piano 
sang  softly  a  beautiful  song 
about  home. 

Grammar. 

Four  types  of  sentences. 


Special  attention  to  Types  I  and  II. 
Declarative  Sentence. 
Complete  Subject. 
Complete  Predicate. 
Possessive  Singular. 
Plural  of  Regular  Nouns. 
Composition:  Oral. 

Reproduction   of   stories   and   of 
silent  reading  matter. 
Oral  and  Written, 

Model     compositions,     narrative 

and  descriptive. 
Short  simple  social  letters. 
Imitation  of  same. 
Compositions  limited  to  two  shorU 
paragraphs. 
(Omit  original  written  composition 
except  for  Group  A  in  Composition 
Work.) 

Preparation  for  Dictation. 
Oral  Study. 

Single    paragraphs    continued — • 

longer  sentences. 
Stanzas. 

Direct  Quotation. 
Simple  model  social  letter  studied 
and  copied. 
Dictation. 

Single    paragraphs    continued — 
longer  sentences. 
Punctuation. 
Review  3B. 
Apostrophe  denoting  possession. 

(See  grammar.) 
Hyphen — word  broken  at  end  of 
line. 
Capitals. 

Review  3B. 

First  word  of  line  of  poetry. 
Proper  names. 
Abbreviations. 
Abbreviations. 

Review  third  year. 
Pres.  N. 

Gov.  E. 

Dept.  S. 

W. 
Terms  used  in  arithmetical  tables. 
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Correct  Forms  of  Irregular  Verbs. 
Review  previous  grade, 
write  had 

eat  speak 

teach  break 

has  creep 

have  run. 

Correct  Use  of  Prepositions. 
Review  third  year, 
beneath 
by 
in 

into 

through. 
Memory  Gems. 

America. 

Home,  Sweet  Home  (3  stanzas). 

Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Sweet  and  Low — ^Tennyson. 

The  Miller  of  the  Dee — Mackay. 

Selections  from  Hiawatha. 
Bible  Selections. 

1.  A    good    name    is    rather    to    be 

chosen  than  great  riches,  and 
loving  favor  rather  than  silver 
and  gold. 

2.  The  lip  of  truth  shall  be  established 

forever;  but  a  lying  tongue  is 
but  for  a  moment. 

3.  Lord,  who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  tab- 

ernacle? who  shall  dwell  in  Thy 

holy  hill  ? 
He    that    walketh    uprightly,    and 

worketh       righteousness,       and 

speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart. 
He   that  backbiteth   not   with   his 

tongue,  nor  doeth  evil    to    his 

neighbor. 

4.  The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness 

of  the  Lord. 
By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the 
heavens  made;  and  all  the  host 
of  them  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth. 
Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord. 
Proverbs. 
1.  A  bad  workman  quarrels  with  his 
tools. 


2.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

3.  Do  all  the  good  you  can, 
In  all  the  ways  you  can, 
To  all  the  people  you  can, 
Just  as  long  as  you  can. 

4.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 

receive. 

5.  It  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to 

build. 

6.  New  brooms  sweep  clean. 

7.  Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

8.  Never    accuse    others    to    excuse 

yourself. 

9.  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

10.  Put  no  faith  in  talebearers. 

11.  The  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

12.  One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-mor- 

rows. 

Review. 

Think  twice  before  you  speak  once. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

He  who  does  his  best,  does  well. 

Better  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

Make  haste  slowly. 

A  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place. 

Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 

Look  before  you  leap. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
Spelling. 

New — 150  words,  including  words 
of  Special  Graded  List. 

Review — Special   Graded   Lists   of 
all  previous  grades. 

Special  Graded  List  of  Words. 

4A. 

1.  already 

2.  calendar 

3.  cellar 

4.  center 

5.  chimney 

6.  Clinton* 

7.  Division* 

8.  engine 

9.  Essex* 

10.  gentleman 

11.  gentlemen 
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12.  neighbor 

13.  nephew 

14.  niece 

15.  Orchard* 

16.  picture 

17.  potato 

18.  public 

19.  receive 

20.  residence 

21.  Seward* 

22.  sewer 

23.  tomato 

24.  weight 

25.  wrist. 

♦These  are  of  local  importance. 
Teachers  may  substitute  other  names 
of  importance  in  their  own  locality. 

Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

4A. 

dis-honest 

public-ly 

health-y 

un-health-y 

hair-y 

pleas-ant 

un-pleas-ant 

un-pleas-ant-ly 

dis-please 

win-try 

clean-er 

clean-est 

Grade  4B:   Fourth   Year,   Second 

Half. 

Sentence  Building. 
As  in  Grade  4A. 

Grammar. 

The  four  types  of  sentences. 
Special  attention  to  Types  III  and 

IV. 
Declarative  sentence. 
Complete  subject. 
Complete  predicate. 
Possessive  singular. 
Plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  "o"  and 


Adjectives — Positive  and  Compar- 
ative and  Superlative — ^reg^ar — 
er,  est. 

(Special  drill  on  comparison  oitwo 
persons  or  things,  as,  "the  older 
of  the  two.") 

Composition:  Oral, 

Reproduction  of  stories  read  or 

told  in  class. 
Reproduction    of    silent    reading 
matter. 

Oral  and  Written, 

Model  compositions  as  in  4  A. 
Outlines  with  teacher's  help. 
Short  and  simple  model  letters, 
introducing  business  forms: 

1.  Asking   information    concern- 

ing goods. 

2.  Ordering  goods. 

3.  Receipt  for  goods. 

Preparation  for  Dictation. 

Oral  Study, 

Single  paragraphs  continued — 
three  or  more  sentences. 

Stanzas. 

Model  Social  Letter  studied  and 
copied. 

Direct  Quotation. 

Heading,  Salutation,  Compli- 
mentary. Close  of  Business 
Letters. 

Dictation. 

Single     paragraphs     continued- 
limited  to  six  written  lines. 
Simple  Social  Letters. 
Envelopes  addressed. 

Punctuation. 
Review  4A. 

Apostrophe  denoting  possession. 
(See  grammar.) 

Capitals. 

Review  4A. 

Proper  names. 

Adjectives   derived   from  proper 

names. 
Abbreviations. 
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Abbreviations. 
Review  4A. 
Gen. 
Capt. 
Col. 
Supt 
& 
Co. 

Correct  Forms  of  Irregular  Verbs. 
Review, 
give 
drive 
leave 
sing 
spend 
fall 
wear 
fly 

Correct  Use  of  Prepositions. 
Review, 
from 
off 
for 
until 
during 

Memory  Gems. 
America. 

Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Home,  Sweet  Home. 
Little  by  Little— Clark. 
Rain  in  Summer — Longfellow. 
He  Prayeth  Well — Coleridge. 
The  Children's  Hour — Longfellow. 
The  Village  Blacksmith — Longfel- 
low. 
Short  Sayings  of  Franklin. 
Bible  Selections. 
I.  Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for 

they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God. 
Blessed  are  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake:  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


2.  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is 

the  Lord;  and  the  people  whom 
he  hath  chosen  for  his  own  in- 
heritance. 
Our  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord:  he 
is  our  help  and  shield. 

3.  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of 

the  Lord?  Or  who  shall  stand 
in  his  holy  place  ? 
He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a 
pure  heart;  who  hath  not  lifted 
up  his  soul  unto  vanity,  nor 
sworn  deceitfully. 

Proverbs. 

1.  All  things  come  to  him  who  waits. 

2.  A   laugh   is   worth    a    thousand 

groans  in  any  market. 

3.  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

4.  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like 

medicine. 

5.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

6.  Forgive  and  forget. 

7.  Least  said  is  soonest  mended. 

8.  No  news  is  good  news. 

9.  None  are  so  deaf  as  those  who 

will  not  hear. 

10.  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

11.  Straws  show  which  way  the  wind 

blows. 

12.  Speech  is  silver;  silence  is  golden. 

Reviejv. 

Think  twice  before  you  speak 
once. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

He  who  does  his  best  does  well. 

Better  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

Make  haste  slowly. 

A  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place. 

Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 

Look  before  you  leap. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can, 

In  all  the  ways  you  can, 

To  all  the  people  you  can, 

Just  as  long  as  you  can. 
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Never  accuse  others  to  excuse  your- 
self. 

Spelung. 
New — ^200  words,  including  words 

of  Special  Graded  List 
Review — Special   Graded   Lists  of 
all  previous  grades. 

Special  Graded  List  of  Words. 

4B. 

1.  Bowery* 

2.  business 

3.  civics 

4.  customer 

5.  elevated 

6.  entrance 

7.  envelope 

8.  exit 

9.  garbage 

10.  honor 

11.  muscles 

12.  Norfolk* 

13.  office 

14.  pier 

15.  principal 

16.  prompt 

17.  respectfully 

18.  Rutgers* 

19.  stomach 

20.  subway 

21.  Suffolk* 

22.  tenant 

23.  transfer 

24.  truly 

25.  vinegar 

♦See  note  under  4A  List 
Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 
4B. 
polite-ness 
sweet-ness 
clean-ly 
clean-li-ness 
I  busi-ness 

^  friend-ly 

friend-li-ness 
un-friend-H-ness 
truth-ful-ness 
r  un-truth-ful-ness 


thought-ful-ness 

dis-respect-ful-ly 

prompt-ly 

dis-honor 

honor-able 

ex-it 

trans-fer 

sub-way 

Grade  5 A :  Fifth  Year,  First  Half. 
Sentence  Building. 

Note. — Continue  the  use  of  very 
simple  grammatical  terms. 

Review  work  of  prevous  grades  and 
add  adverbial  phrases. 

1.  The  bird  flew. 

little,  wee,  tiny,  dear,  anxious, 
blue,  mother,  etc. 
swiftly,  off,  away,   far  away, 
etc. 

in  the  tree,  up  into  the  sky,  in 
the  garden,  chirruping  softly, 
from  one  tree  to  another,  sing- 
ing its  song. 
The  anxious  mother  bird  flew 
swiftly  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other, chirruping  softly. 

2.  The  g^rl  sang  a  song. 

yoimg,   lovely,   beautiful,   fine, 
stirring,  patriotic,  little,  etc. 
sweetly,  loudly,  softly,  harshly, 
tunefully,  etc. 

from  the  book,  at  the  piano, 
at  the  window,  about  home, 
with  expression,  in  sweet  tones, 
in  a  sympathetic  voice,  like  a 
bird,  etc. 

The  young  girl  sang  a  fine,  stir- 
ring,  patriotic   song   tunefully 
and  with  expression. 
Grammar. 

Review  fourth  year  work. 

Simple,  declarative  and  interroga- 
tive sentences  analyzed. 

Word  subject — ^noun. 

Word  predicate — verb. 

Possessive  plurals. 

Hurals  of  nouns  ending  in  "f" 
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or  "fe"  and  nouns  forming 
their  plurals  without  "s." 

Review  adjectives,  Positive,  Com- 
parative and  Superlative — 
regular,  "er,"  "est/' 

Comparison  of  adjectives  with 
more  and  most. 

Composition:  Oral, 

Reproduction  of  historical  anec- 
dotes. 

Reproduction  of  silent  reading 
matter. 

Discussion  of  current  events. 

Orai  and  Written, 

Model  compositions. 

Description  and  narration. 

Social  letters  continued. 

Composition  outlines  with  teach- 
er's help. 

Business  letters — short,  simple, 
practical. 

Application  for  position. 

Answering  advertisements. 

Preparation  for  Dictation. 

Oral  Study, 

Paragraphs   ( single )   continued. 
Stanzas  continued. 
Model  social  letters  continued. 
Model  business  letters  studied  and 

copied. 
Broken  quotations. 

Dictation. 

Single  paragraphs  limited  to  six 

written  lines. 
Social  letters. 
Parts  of  business  letters. 
Envelopes  addressed. 

Punctuation. 

Review  fourth  year. 
Comma  for  direct  address. 
Apostrophe.     (See  Grammar.) 

Capitals. 

Continuation  of  4B  work. 

Abbreviations. 
Review  4B. 
Dr. 


Cr. 
Mdse. 

Rec'd  pay't. 

Denominations  used  in  arithmet- 
ical tables. 

Correct  Forms  of  Irregular  Verbs. 
Review  fourth  year, 
grow  deal 

wake  sleep 

know  sit 

swim  set 

Correct  Use  of  Prepositions. 
Review  fourth  year, 
between  on 

among  upon 

of  except 

Memory  Gems. 
America. 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Home,  Sweet  Home. 
Hail!  Columbia. 

Old  Oaken  Bucket — Wordsworth. 
Our  Heroes — Phoebe  Cary. 
Short     Sayings     of    Washington, 

Franklin,  Lincoln. 
Selections  from  Foster's  songs. 
Bible  Selections. 

1.  Keep    thy  tongue  from  evil,  and 

thy  lips  from  speaking  guile. 
Depart   from  evil,  and  do  good; 
seek  peace,  and  pursue  it. 

2.  Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear, 

slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath. 

3.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul:  and 

all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his 
holy  name. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  for- 
get not  all  his  benefits. 

Who  forgiveth  all  thy  iniquities; 
who  healeth  all  thy  diseases; 

Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  de- 
struction; who  crowneth  thee 
with  loving  kindness  and  tender 
mercies. 

4.  Now  abideth   faith,  hope,  charity, 

these  three;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity. 
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Proverbs, 

1.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

2.  A  roU^g  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

3.  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon 

parted. 

4.  Everybody's  business  is  nobody's 

business. 

5.  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does. 

6.  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce. 

7.  If  the  cap  fits,  wear  it. 

8.  Make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

9.  One  good  turn  deserves  another. 

10.  Never  make  a  mountain  out  of  a 

mole  hill. 

11.  Wilful  waste  makes  woeful  want. 

12.  The  battle  is  not  always  to  the 

strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift. 

Review. 

Think  twice  before  you  speak  once. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

He  who  does  his  best  does  well. 

Better  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

Make  haste  slowly. 

A  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place. 

Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 

Look  before  you  leap. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can, 

In  all  the  ways  you  can, 

To  all  the  people  you  can, 

Just  as  long  as  you  can. 

Never  accuse  others  to  excuse  your- 
self. 

A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 
Spelling. 

New — moo  words,  including  Special 
Graded  List. 

Review — Special  Graded  Lists  of  all 
previous  grades. 

Special  Graded  List  of  WordS; 

SA. 

1.  advertise 

2.  agree 

3.  apply 

4.  athletic. 


5.  Canal* 

6.  cleanse 

7.  Delancey* 

8.  disease 

9.  Eldridge* 

10.  electric 

11.  employ 

13.  fire-escape 

14.  govern 

15.  hospital 

16.  landlord 

17.  language 

18.  merchant 

19.  obedient 

20.  parcel 

21.  patriot 

22.  refer 

23.  relations 

24.  shoulder 

25.  sincerely 

26.  tenement 
2y.  trolley 

28.  ttmnel 

29.  woman 

30.  women 

♦See  note  under  4A  List 

Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

SA. 

advertise-ment 

agree-able 

dis-agree-able 

employ-ment 

employ-er 

un-employed 

govem-ment 

govem-able 

dis-obedient 

patriot-ic 

woman-ly 

woman-li-ness 

govem-or 

relat-ion 

applica-tion 

re-fer 

re-employ 

re-address 
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Grade  5B :  Fifth  Year,  Second 

Half. 
Sentence  Building. 
As  in  Grade  5A. 
Grammar. 

Review  5A. 

Simple  sentences  analyzed. 

Subject  word. 

Predicate  verb. 

Object  complement. 

Predicate  noun. 

Predicate  adjective. 

Declarative     and      interrogative 

sentences. 
Possessive  plurals. 
Plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  s,  x, 

z,  ch  (soft),  sh. 
Comparison   of   irregular  adjec- 
tives. 
Composition  : 

Continuation  of  work  of  Grade 
SA. 

P|tEPARATION    FOR   DICTATION. 

Oral  Study. 

Continuation  of  5A  work. 

Dictation. 

Paragraph  continued. 

Social  letter  continued. 

Short  business  letters. 

Envelopes  addressed. 
Punctuation. 

Review  sA. 

Comma  for  series  of  words. 

Exclamation  point. 
For  Study  Only. 

Apostrophe.  (See  Grammar.) 
Capitals. 

Continuation  of  4B  work. 
Abbreviations. 

Review  5A. 

Messrs. 

Jr. 

Sr. 

Terms  used  in  arithmetical  tables. 

C6RRECT-  Forms  of  Irregular  Verbs. 
Review.  ring 

hide  choose 


catch  lie 

freeze  lay 

Correct  Use  of  Prepositions. 
Review, 
about 
against 
toward 
beside 
besides 

Memory  Gems. 
•  Patriotic  Songs  Reviewed. 

Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

Foster's  Songs. 

Short  Sayings  of  Famous  Amen- 
cans. 

Barbara  Frietchie. 

Bible  Selections. 

1.  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

2.  Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake 

thee :  bind  them  about  thy  neck : 
write  them  upon  the  table  of 
thine  heart : 
So  shalt  thou  find  favor  and  good 
understanding  in  the  sight  of 
'  God  and  man. 

3.  Get  wisdom,  get  understanding. 
Forsake  her  not,  and  she  shall  pre- 
serve   thee:    love  her,  and  sKe 
shall  keep  thee. 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing; 
therefore  get  wisdom:  and  with 
all  thy  getting  get  understand- 
ing. 

Proverbs. 

1.  A  contented  mind  is  a  continual 

feast. 

2.  A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a 

straw. 

3.  A  little  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 

4.  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

5.  If  you  give  an  inch,  he  will  take 

an  ell. 

6.  Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in 

jest. 

7.  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win. 
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8.  Out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the 

fire. 

9.  Out  of  debt,  out  of  danger. 

10.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

11.  There's  no  use  crying  over  spilt 

milk. 

12.  What  cannot  be  cured  must  be 

endured. 

Review, 

Think  twice  before  you  speak  once. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

He  who  does  his  best  does  well. 

Better  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

Make  haste  slowly. 

A  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place. 

Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 

Look  before  you  leap. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can, 

In  all  the  ways  you  can, 

To  all  the  people  you  can, 

Just  as  long  as  you  can. 

Never  accuse  others  to  excuse  your- 
self. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 
Spelling. 

New — ^200  words,  including  words 
of  Special  Graded  List. 

Review — Special  Graded  Lists  of  all 
previous  grades. 

Special  Graded  List  of  Words. 

5B. 

1.  accident 

2.  application 

3.  associate 

4.  authority 

5.  balance 

6.  certificate 

7.  character 

8.  Chrystie* 

9.  coupon 

10.  courteous 

11.  dispensary 

12.  druggist 

13.  East  Broadway* 

14.  Forsyth* 


15.  interview 

16.  library 

17.  medicine 

18.  mental 

19.  necessary 

20.  occupation 

21.  operation 

22.  physical 

23.  recommend 

24.  relatives 

25.  reverence 

26.  salary 

27.  separate 

28.  surname 

29.  synagogue 

30.  vegetable 

*See  note  under  4A  List. 
Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

5B. 

obedi-ence 

patriot-ism 

refer-ence 

offic-er 

offic-ial 

en-velope 

fail-ure 

pleas-ure 

courte-ous 

drug-gist 

ment-al 

physic-al 

recommend-ation 

rcver-ence 

ir-rever-ence 

opera-tion 

occupa-tion 

Grade  6A  :  Sixth  Year^  First  Half. 
Sentence  Building. 

Note, — ^Use  all  easily  understood 
grammatical  terms. 

Review  work  of  previous  year  and 
add  clauses. 

I.  The  bird  flew. 

big,    huge,    humming,    busy, 
cheerful,  tiny,  etc. 
swiftly,    wearily,    off,     away, 
gaily  gracefully,  etc. 
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in  the  tree,  from  the  nest,  to 
another  home,  from  distant 
lands,  etc. 

that  lived  in  the  tree,  that  built 
its  nest  here,  that  ate  the 
crumbs,  that  cheered  us  with 
its  song,  etc. 
The  sweet  bird  that  cheered  us 
with  its  song  all  summer  flew 
away  when  September  came. 

2.  The  girl  sang  a  song. 

dear,        graceful,        beautiful, 
young,  lovely,  etc. 
sweetly,  loudly,  faintly  harshly, 
tenderly,  etc. 

in  the  room,  at  the  piano, 
about  home,  about  our  coun- 
try, from  the  book,  etc. 
with  expression,  with  sweet 
clear  tones,  with  spirit,  in  a 
ringing  voice,  etc. 
who  lives  next  door,  who  is 
visiting  us,  that  her  mother 
used  to  sing,  that  touched  our 
hearts,  etc. 

The  young  girl  who  is  visiting 
us  softly  sang,  with  much  ex- 
pression, a  beautiful  song  of 
home  that  her  mother  used  to 
sing. 

Grammar. 

Review  fifth  year  work. 

Exclamatory  types  of  sentences 
analyzed. 

Imperative  sentences. 

Compound  subject,  predicate,  ob- 
ject— ^very  simple  sentences 
only. 

The  following  parts  of  speech  are 
to  be  distinguished  and  simple 
definitions  thereof  are  to  be 
learned :  Noun,  pronoun,  adjec- 
tive, verb,  adverb,  conjunction, 
preposition,  interjection. 

Composition  : 

Continuation  of  work  of  Grade 
SA. 


Preparation  for  Dictation. 

Oral  Study. 

Continuation  of  work  of  Grade 

5A. 
Dictation. 

Continuation  of  work  of   Grade 
5B. 
Punctuation. 

Continuation  of  work  of  Grade 

5B. 

Capitals. 

Continuation  of  work  of  Grade 
4B. 
Abbreviationss. 

Review  sB. 

Prof. 

Rev. 

Terms  used  in  arithmetic. 

Correct  Forms  of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Review  fifth  year. 

hurt  bind 

bear  fight 

dwell  kneel 

seek 
Correct  Use  of  Prepositions. 

Review  fifth  year. 

Memory  Gems. 

National  Songs. 

Extracts  from  Ode  to  the  Ameri- 
can Flag — Drake. 

The  Minstrel  Boy — Moore. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem — Hunt. 

A  Man's  a  Man  for  A'  That— 
Burns. 

Short  Sayings  of  Famous  Ameri- 
cans. 

Bible  Selections. 

1.  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wis- 

dom, and  the  man  that  getteth 
understanding : 
For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better 
than  the  merchandise  of  silver, 
and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine 
gold. 

2.  These   six  things  doth  the   Lord 

hate :  3P©a,  seven  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  him: 
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A  proud  look,  a  lying  tongue,  and 
hands  that  shed  innocent  blood, 

An  heart  that  deviseth  wicked  im- 
aginations, feet  that  be  swift  in 
running  to  mischief, 

A  false  witness  that  speaketh  lies, 
and  he  that  soweth  discord 
among  brethren. 

Proverbs. 

1.  As  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap. 

2.  All  is  not  gold,  that  ghtters. 

3.  Be  slow  to  promise  and  quick  to 

perform. 

4.  Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips. 

5.  He  doubles  his  gift  who  gives  in 

time. 

6.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours. 

7.  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  man 

good. 

8.  Judge  not  of  men  or  things  at 

first  sight. 

9.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 

a  pound  of  cure. 

10.  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 

11.  Those  who  play  with  edged  tools 

must  expect  to  be  cut. 

12.  Write  injuries  in  dust  and  kind- 

nesses in  marble. 

13.  The  wearer  best  knows  where  the 

shoe  pinches. 

14.  A    soft    answer    turneth    away 

wrath. 

15.  He  who  is  good  at  making  ex- 

cuses is  seldom  good  for  any- 
thing else. 

Review, 

Thank  twice  before  you  speak  once. 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 
.  He  who  does  his  best  does  well. 
Better  alone  than  in  bad  company. 
Make  haste  slowly. 
A  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place. 
Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 
Look  before  you  leap. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
Do  all  the  good  you  can, 


In  all  the  ways  you  can, 
To  all  the  people  you  can, 
Just  as  long  as  you  can. 
Never  accuse  others  to  excuse  your- 
self. 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  suiKcient. 
A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 
Spelling. 
New — ^200  words. 
Review — Special  Graded  Lists  of  all 
previous  grades. 
Prefixes — 
circum 
mis 
con 
Suffixes — 
ward 
ory 
ish 
en 
Grade  6B  :  Sixth  Year,  Second 

Half. 
Sentence  Building. 
As  in  Grade  6A. 
Grammar. 

Review  Grade  6A. 
Parts  of  speech. 
Classification. 
Noun — 

Common 
Proper 
Pronoun — 
Personal 
Interrogative 
Adjective 
Adjective — 
Descriptive 
Demonstrative 
Adverbs — 
Time 
Place 
Degree 
Manner 
Conjunction. 
Phrases —  ' 
Noun 
Adjective 
Adverbial 
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Composition. 

Continuation  of  work  begun  in 
Grade  5A. 
Preparation  for  Dictation. 
Oral  Study. 

Continuation  of  work  of  Grade 

5A. 
Dictation. 

Continuation  of  work  begun  in 
Grade  56. 
Punctuation. 

Continuation  of  work  begun  in 
Grade  5B. 
Capitals. 

As  in  previous  grades. 
Abbreviations. 

Review  6A. 

Etc. 

N.B. 

P.S. 
Correct  Forms  of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Review. 

bleed  draw 

keep  spring 

lend  bite 

flee 
Correct  Use  of  Prepositions. 

Review  previous  grades. 
Memory  Gems. 

National  Songs. 

Old  Ironsides, 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray — Finch. 

The  Builders — Longfellow. 

Breathes  There  the  Man. 

Lincoln's  Address  at  Gettysburg. 

Bible  Selections. 

I.  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise : 

Which  having  no  guide,  overseer, 
or  ruler, 

Provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer, 
and  gathereih  her  food  in  the 
harvest. 

How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  slug- 
gard? When  wilt  thou  arise 
out  of  thy  sleep? 

Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a 


little   folding  of   the   hands   to 
sleep : 
So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one 
that  traveleth,  and  thy  want  as 
an  armed  man. 
2.  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwell- 
ing   place    in    all    generations. 
Before    the    motmtains    were 
brought    forth,    or    ever     thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  Thou  art  God. 

Proverbs. 

1.  A  clear  conscience  fears  no  ac- 

cusation. 

2.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

3.  Be  not  swift  to  take  offence. 

4.  Cut  your  coat  according  to  your 

cloth. 

5.  Deserve    success    and    you  shall 

command  it. 

6.  Ill  news  travels  fast. 

7.  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn- 

ing. 

8.  Money  is  a  good  servant  but  a 

bad  master. 

9.  Man  proposes,  God  disposes. 

10.  Necessity     is     the     mother     of 

invention. 

11.  Strain  "at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 

camel. 

12.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

13.  Constant    dripping    wears    away 

the  stone. 

14.  He  that  will  eat  the  kernel  must 

crack  the  nut. 

15.  A  man  without  a  purpose  is  like 

a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

Review. 

Think  twice  before  you  speak  once. 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 
He  who  does  his  best,  does  well. 
Better  alone  than  in  bad  company. 
Make  haste  slowly. 
A  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place. 

Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 
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Look  before  you  leap. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
Do  all  the  good  you  can, 
In  all  the  ways  you  can, 
To  all  the  people  you  can, 
Just  as  long  as  you  can. 

Never  accuse  others  to  excuse  your- 
self. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  suflScient. 

A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

Spelling. 
New — ^200  words. 

Review  —  All    words    of     Special 
Graded  Lists  of  previous  grades. 
Prefixes: 

de 

ad 

e 

il 

in 
Suffixes: 

ine 

ise 
ize 
ible 
ate 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

IN 

MATHEMATICS. 

INTRODUCTORY   NOTES. 

I.  In  planning  the  work  in  arith- 
metic, for  special  classes,  it  has  been 
thought  wise  to  get  away  from  the 
so-called  spiral  system,  and,  instead, 
to  complete  a  topic  in  a  given  grade, 
when  possible  in  the  same  grade  in 
which  it  was  begtm.  In  special  classes, 
the  aim  should  be  to  teach  more  ac- 
cording to  subject  and  not  break  up 
into  subdivisions,  as  in  the  regular 
course  of  study,  in  which  a  little  of 
each  of  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions is  taught  in  each  succeeding 
grade.      That    is    to    say,    in    special 


classes  it  would  be  well  to  teach  all  of 
subtraction,  without  and  with  borrow- 
ing, etc.,  and  then  go  on  to  multipli- 
cation, rather  than  to  follow  the  pres- 
ent course  of  study. 

By  so  doing,  responsibility  is  fixed 
and  a  teacher  is  able  to  do  her  own 
work  of  preparation  for  each .  new 
point  to  be  developed. 

Wherever  this  method  has  necessi- 
tated the  introduction  into  a  lower 
grade  of  work  which  the  regular 
course  of  study  places  in  a  higher 
grade,  some  other  power  has  been 
omitted  or  transferred  to  the  higher 
grade. 

2.  Let  oral  work  predominate 
largely.     Have  blackboard  work. 

3.  Have  a  great  deal  of  concrete 
work,  even  in  what  is  known  as  ab- 
stract arithmetic;  for  example: 

Counting,  Children  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  up  and  give  a  series  of 
number  names  learned  through  the 
ear.  Every  time  the  child  counts  he 
should  count  something.  If  counting 
by  3's  he  should  actually  count  objects 
or  sounds,  etc.,  arranged  in  groups  of 

3's. 

4.  Do  away  with  ridiculous  an- 
swers by  continually  estimating  re- 
sults in  advance. 

5.  Let  all  problems  be  practical 
and  arise  out  of  real  situations,  as  far 
as  possible.  Do  not  isolate  arithmetic 
from  practical  life,  or  from  the  other 
subjects  of  the  grade. 

For  example:  In  buying  and  sell- 
ing and  making  change  in  lower 
grades,  class  should  not  be  talking 
about  it  and  giving  answers  to  teach- 
er's problems;  the  children  should  ac- 
tually DRAMATIZE  the  practical  facts 
of  real  life.  They  should  play  at  keep- 
ing store;  children  should  take  parts 
of  proprietor,  purchaser,  cashier,  etc. 
They  should  measure,  make  change, 
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etc.,  and  reproduce,  as  far  as  possible, 
those  conditions  found  outside  in 
practical  life,  and  not  deal  so  much 
with  isolated  mental  problems. 

6.  No  written  problem  work  below 
fourth  year.  All  problem  work  be- 
low should  be  either  oral  or  illus- 
trated concretely^  through  objects, 
dramatization  or  pictures. 

7.  Measuring — Children  should  be 
made  familiar  with  standard  units  of 
measures  through  actual  use  and 
actual  measurement  and  not  by  giving 
statements  regarding  them.  Inch  and 
foot  should  not  be  taken  until  children 
are  old  enough  to  handle  rulers  and 
use  these  measurements  in  manual 
training.  Children  should  not  memo- 
rize 3  feet  =  I  yard,  36  inches  =  i 
yard.  The  important  thing  is  to 
measure  with  a  yardstick.  Have  con- 
tinual working  in  estimating  lengths, 
weights,  etc.,  and  testing  answers  by 
actual  measurement. 

8.  Notation  beyond  four  orders  not 
important. 

9.  Drill  on  addition  of  single  col- 
umns. 

10.  Aim  at  rapidity  and  accuracy. 
Give  number  of  short,  varied  prob- 
lems, requiring  thought,  rather  than 
long  abstract  examples.  Drill  on 
four  fundamental  processes. 

11.  Use  perception  cards  daily  in 
rapid  drills.  In  using  perception 
cards,  accept  only  the  answer.  Do 
not  allow  children  to  say  "2  and  3  are 
5,"  but  simply  "5." 

GRADE  lA:  FIRST  YEAR, 
FIRST  HALF. 

Writing  Numbers — Through  9. 

Counting — By  I's  to  100,  by  lo's 
to  100. 

Note, — Children  should  never  be 
allowed  simply  to  repeat  number 
names.     They  should  actually  count 


objects,    groups    of    objects,    sounds, 
motions,  etc.,  every  time  they  count. 
Measuring — All  measuring  in  lA 
is  but  an  application  of  counting. 

1.  Two  groups  of  objects  compared 
and  contract  to  determine  which  is 
greater  group,  which  is  smaller,  how 
many  more,  how  many  less. 

2.  Measuring  with  undefined  unit. 
Counting  paces  across  room. 
Counting  glassfuls  in  pitcherful. 

3.  Measuring  with  defined  or  stand- 
ard units — ^liquid  pint  and  quart,  cent, 
dime,  five-cent  piece.  Contents  meas- 
ured by : 

(a)  Counting  number  of  quarts 
contained  in  bucketful,  pitcherful,  etc. 

(b)  Counting  number  of  pints  con- 
tained in  bucketful,  etc. 

(c)  Counting  or  measuring  quart 
by  pint. 

(d)  Counting  out  change  for  dimes 
and  five-cent  pieces  in  cents. 

Note. — In  all  this  work  children 
should  actually  measure  and  count 
continually.  The  standard  units  of 
measure  should  bemused  and  handled 
by  children  daily. 

Problems — Problems  should  be 
solved  by  arranging  and  counting  ob- 
jects or  their  pictures.  No  formal 
analysis.     Numbers  within  ten. 

From  the  very  beginning,  problems 
should  be  real  and  practical.  Arith- 
metic should  not  be  isolated  from 
practical  life  or  from  the  other  work 
of  the  grade.  Children  should  play 
store,  keep  house,  buy,  sell,  measure, 
count,  make  change,  etc.,  in  situations 
which  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the 
situations  of  ordinary  daily  life. 

Exercises  within  ten. 

Addition  Tables — 

123456789 
iiiiiiiii 

23456789 
>        22222222 
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Sums    found  by  counting  objects. 

Value  of  each  number  and  of  each 

combination  should  be  recognized  at 

sight  without  counting.,  e,  g., 

3  and  2  are  5 

2  and  3  are  5 

Perception  cards.  Accept  only  the 
answer. 

Combinations  memorized.  (To  se- 
cure this  there  must  be  daily  and  un- 
ceasing drill  upon  these  combina- 
tions.) 

Reverse  combinations  taught  at 
same  time : 

2  +  I,  I  +  2,  etc. 

GRADE  iB:  FIRST  YEAR, 
SECOND  HALF 

Reading  and  Writing  Numbers — 
To  100. 

Counting — 2*s,  5's. 

Counting  by  2's  easy  and  used  very 
often.     Counting  by  5's  because  chil- 
dren use  it  in  games  and  it  can  be  ap- 
plied in  making  change,  etc. 
Addition  Tables  and  Subtraction. 

Review    lA    addition    tables    and 

teach    I's    and    2's    in    subtraction. 

Easier  combinations  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc. 

3456744456789 

3333345656789 

Easier  because  sum  is  10  or  less 
than  10  or  because  combination  is  a 
"double." 

Developed  and  memorized  as  in  lA, 
and  applied  in  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing a  number  of  two  orders,  as  3  +  3 
=  6;  23  4-  3  =  26;  6  —  3  =  3; 
26  —  3  =  23. 

Signs  +  —  = 

Written.  —  Column  addition  — 
Short  columns,  applying  combinations 
learned.  Addends  may  be  more  than 
4.  Carrying.  Subtraction — Two  or- 
ders without  borrowing. 
Measurements    and    Comparisons. 

Dozen.     Review  units  of  preceding 


grade.  Dollar,  half  dollar  and  quar- 
ter. Bu3ring  and  selling.  Making 
change  as  in  common  practice. 

Problems. — See  lA.  No  formal 
written  problem  work.  Problems 
should  arise  as  far  as  possible  from 
real  situations. 

GRADE  2A :  SECOND  YEAR, 
FIRST  HALF. 

Reading  and  Writing  Numbers. 
— To  1,000. 

Counting. — By  tens  and  himdreds 
in  connection  with  reading  and  writ- 
ing numbers. 

Addition  and  Subtraction  Ta- 
bles.— Remaining  difficult  combina- 
tions : 

897896789789899 

334445555666778 

developed,  memorized  and  applied  in 

increasing  and  decreasing  a  number  of 

two  orders  by  a  number  of  one  order. 

Written. — Numbers  of  three  or- 
ders added,  with  carrying.  Numbers 
of  three  orders  subtracted,  without 
borrowing.  Ntunbers  of  two  orders 
subtracted,  with  borrowing.  "Change" 
method.     Special  attention  to  proofs. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. 
— Pound  and  ounce.  (Hour,  half 
hour  and  quarter  hour.  Roman  num- 
bers through  XII.  Reading  time  to 
quarter  hour.)  Topics  within  paren- 
theses to  be  taken  in  language  period. 

Problems. — Much  oral  and  con- 
crete work  in  problems.  No  formal 
written  problem  work. 

GRADE  2B:  SECOND  YEAR 
SECOND  HALF. 

Reading  and  Writing  Numbers. 
— ^To  1,000. 

Counting. — By  2's,  5*s  and  lo's, 
as  a  preparation  for  multiplication 
tables. 
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Addition  and  Subtraction. — 
Tables  reviewed. 

Multiplication  Tables. — 2*s,  5's, 
id's. 

Tables  developed,  memorized  and 
applied  —  stated    both    ways,  2x5, 

5x2. 

Study  of  multiples  within  the  ta- 
bles. 

Division. — ^2's,  5's,  lo's.  Expressed 
both  ways :  45  -f-  5  and  45  -r-  9. 

Note, — Let  division  and  division 
sign  in  this  grade  express  only  "divi- 
sion," not  partition — ^45  -—  5,  or 
5)  45,  means  that  when  45  is  sepa- 
rated into  groups  of  5  there  will  be 
9  of  these  groups. 

Written. — Multiplications   of   two. 
orders,  multipliers  2,  5,  10.    Dividends 
3  orders.    Divisors  2,  5.    Each  digit 
a  multiple  of  divisor. 
Signs,  X  -T- 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — 
Column  addition  through  three  orders. 
Subtraction  with  borrowing.  Percep- 
tion cards. 

"Change"  method  of  subtraction 
suggested  for  special  classes. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. 
— Inch,  foot,  yard.  Inch  and  foot 
taken  in  manual  training  and  taught 
in  connection  with  use  of  ruler.  Lines 
measured  and  drawn  to  integral  num- 
ber of  inches.  Used  in  construction 
period  in  making  figures,  constructing 
objects,  etc.  Yard  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  buying  and  selling.  Measur- 
ing lengths  with  yardstick.  Yard 
measured  by  feet  and  inches. 

(Minute,  hour,  day,  week,  month, 
year.  Telling  time  to  minutes.  Writ- 
ing each  day  the  current  date.)  The 
points  in  the  parentheses  are  to  be 
taken  in  language  period. 

Drill  in  imits  of  preceding  grades. 
Problems. — No      formal      written 
problems.     Much  work  in  concrete, 


practical  problems  with  illustrative 
material.  Daily  drill  in  all  grades  in 
rapid,  oral  and  written  mechanical 
work. 

GRADE  3A:  THIRD  YEAR, 
FIRST  HALF. 

Numeration  and  Notation. — 
Through  six  orders,  by  orders  and  by 
periods. 

Counting. — ^Within  one  hundred, 
by  3's,  4's  and  6's,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  multiplication  tables. 

Multiplication  and  Division. — 
Tables  3,  4,  6,  developed,  memorized 
and  applied.  Study  of  multiples.  Di- 
vision with  and  without  remainder, 
within  the  tables. 

Written. — Multiplication  of  num- 
bers of  three  orders  by  numbers  of 
one  order.  Division  of  numbers  of 
four  orders  by  numbers  of  one  order. 

Fractions. — Halves,  thirds,  fourths, 
fifths  and  sixths  of  single  objects ;  pa- 
per folded  into  two,  into  three,  into 
four,  into  five  and  into  six  equal  parts ; 
objects  cut  into  two,  into  three,  into 
four,  into  five  and  into'  six  equal 
parts,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
named.  The  same  should  be  illus- 
trated by  drawings.  Groups  of  ob- 
jects divided  into  fractional  parts  and 
one  or  more  of  them  named.  The 
same  should  be  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings. Groups  of  objects  divided  into 
fractional  parts  and  one  or  more  of 
them  named.  Partition  exercises 
within  the  tables — ^numerator  one — 
numbers  multiples  of  the  denomi- 
nator. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.^- 
45  combinations,  plus  the  10  including 
o's.  Increasing  and  decreasing  num- 
bers of  two  orders  by  ten  or  a  multiple 
of  ten. 

Written. — ^Addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  numbers  of   four  orders,  in- 
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eluding  .numbers  containing  dollars 
and  cents  in  column  addition,  not 
more  than  five  addends. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. 
— Review  of  denominate  units  al- 
ready studied. 

Dry  measure,  quart  and  bushel; 
liquid  measure,  pint,  quart,  gallon. 
Actual  measurement. 

Problems.  —  Oral  only.  They 
should  include  the  finding  of  the  cost 
of  one  or  more  articles,  the  cost  of  one 
or  more  being  g^ven. 

GRADE  3B :  THIRD  YEAR, 
SECOND  HALF. 

Numeration  and  Notation. — 
Through  six  orders,  by  orders  and  by 
periods.  Avoid  numbers  containing 
more  than  one  cipher. 

Roman  numerals  through  C  (for 
general  information,  not  for  common 
use). 

Counting. — By  7's,  8's  and  9's,  as 
a  preparation  for  the  multiplication 
tables. 

Multiplication  and  Division. — 
Tables  (7,  8,  9)  developed,  memorized 
and  applied.  Tables  through  9x9 
thoroughly  drilled.  Study  of  multi- 
ples. Division  (within  tables)  with 
and  without  remainders. 

Written. — Multiplication  of  num- 
bers of  three  orders,  including  num- 
bers containing  dollars  and  cents,  by 
numbers  of  three  orders.  Long  divi- 
sion by  any  numbers  of  two  orders 
(beginning  with  divisors  whose  unit 
figure  is  i,  2,  9,  or  8).  (Limit  quo- 
tient to  three  orders — remainders  per- 
missible.) 

Fractions. — 1/2  to  8/9  of  numbers 
that  are  multiples  of  the  denominators 
of  the  fractions.  (Limit  this  work  to 
perception  cards.)  Special  attention 
to  business  fractions. 

Addition    and    Subtraction. — ^45 


combinations,  plus  the  10,  including 
o's.  Increasing  and  decreasing  a 
number  of  two  orders  by  ten  or  a  mul- 
tiple of  ten. 

Written. — Addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  numbers  of  five  orders,  includ- 
ing numbers  containing  dollars  and 
cents. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. 
— Square  inch  and  square  foot  com- 
pared. Rectangles  covered  with  inch 
— squares  of  cardboard — ^finding  how 
many  times  the  rectangle  contains  a 
one-inch  square.  Finding  the  area  by 
taking  the  product  of  the  number  of 
square  units  in  each  row  by  the  num- 
ber of  rows. 

Problems. — Problems  should  in- 
clude the  finding  of  the  cost  of  six  ar- 
ticles, for  example,  when  three  cost 
five  cents;  of  finding  the  number  of 
articles  that  can  be  bought  for  ten 
cents,  when,  say,  three  cost  five  cents, 
and  the  like.    All  oral  work. 

GRADE  4A :  FOURTH  YEAR, 
FIRST  HALF. 

Numeration  and  Notation. — 
Through  six  orders  by  orders  and  by 
periods.  Do  not  confuse  children  by 
introducing  too  many  ciphers. 

Roman  numerals  (any  number). 
Teach  numeration,  but  spend  little  or 
no  time  on  notation. 

Counting. — By  ii's  and  i2*s,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  multiplication  ta- 
bles. 

Multiplication  and  Division. — 
Tables  (11  and  12)  developed,  memo- 
rized and  applied.  Tables  through 
12  X  12  thoroughly  drilled.  Study  of 
multiples.  Division  (within  tables) 
with  and  without  remainders. 

Written. — Multiplication  and  divi- 
sion by  numbers  of  three  orders.  This 
work  should  include  numbers  contain- 
ing dollars  and  cents.     (Dollars  and 
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cents  in  dividend  and  multiplicand 
only.) 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — 45 
combinations  plus  the  ten,  including 
o's.  Increasing  and  decreasing  a  num- 
ber of  two  orders  by  a  number  of  two 
orders,  e,  g.,  28  +  35 ;  28,  58,  63. 
95—^;  95»  35»  29.  (Use  perception 
cards.  Arrange  numbers  horizontally.) 

Written. — Addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  numbers  of  five  orders,  includ- 
ing numbers  containing  dollars  and 
cents. 

Fractions. — Limit  to  business  frac- 
tions. Finding  any  fractional  part  of 
a  number  within  tables.  Reduction, 
addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions 
whose  least  common  denominators 
may  be  found  by  inspection. 

Written. — Addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  fractions  whose  least  common 
denominators  may  be  found  by  in- 
spection ;  the  same  of  mixed  numbers. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. 
— Mile,  distance  between  a  few  well 
known  places  in  the  city.  (Correlate 
with  the  work  in  geography.)  Objects 
divided  to  show  objectively  that  1/2 
=  2/4  =  3/6  =  4A;  1/3  =  2/6; 
2/3  =  4/6;  1/4  =  2/8;  3/4  =  6/8. 
Test  by  perception  cards. 

Problems. — Begin  written  prob- 
lems. Let  problems  cover  work  in  the 
four  fundamental  operations  and  in 
easy  fractions.    Use  simple  numbers. 

GRADE  4B :  FOURTH  YEAR, 
SECOND  HALF. 

Numeration.  —  Through  nine 
places. 

Notation. — By  orders  and  by  peri- 
ods, through  six  places. 

Multiplication  and  Division. — 
Tables  thoroughly  drilled,  multiplica- 
tion of  any  two  numbers  whose  prod- 
uct is  less  than  50,  separation  of  num- 
bers less  than  50  into  two  factors. 


Written. — Multiplication  and  di- 
vision by  numbers  of  three  orders. 
The  work  should  include  numbers 
containing  dollars  and  cents.  (In  divi- 
dend and  multiplicand  only.) 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — ^45 
combinations  plus  the  10,  including 
o's.  Increasing  and  decreasing  a 
number  of  two  orders  by  a  number  of 
two  orders.  (See  4A.)  Use  percep- 
tion cards. 

Written. — Addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  numbers  of  five  orders,  includ- 
ing numbers  containing  dollars  and 
cents. 

Fractions. — Special  attention  to 
business  fractions;  reduction,  addition 
and  subtraction  of  easy  fractions. 
Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of 
another.     (Limit  to  simple  numbers.) 

Written. — Addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  fractions  and  of  mixed  num- 
bers without  the  formal  use  of  the 
least  common  multiple.  (Reduction 
of  fractions  to  higher  or  lower  terms 
incidental.)  Finding  what  part  one 
number  is  of  another.    Multiplication 

of  an  integer  by  a  mixed  number  and 
vice  versa.    Changing  mixed  numbers 

to  improper  fractions. 

Bills. — Bills  made  out  and  re- 
ceipted. Printed  forms  supplied  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  Children  to 
bring  items  from  home  experiences. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. 
— United  States  money.  Time  and 
weight  (oz.,  lb.,  cwt,  ton). 

Problems. — Finding  what  part  one 
number  is  of  another.  Limit  to  chil- 
dren's experiences.  Let  problems  in- 
clude fraction  work  of  the  grade. 
Changing  a  number  of  articles  to 
dozens  and  adding.  Changing  a  num- 
ber of  articles  to  dozens  and  parts  of 
dozens,  e.  g,,  How  much  will  a  girl  get 
for  making  40  buttonholes  at  30c  a 
dozen?     Finding  the  cost  of  articles 
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at  $.50  ($>^)  ;  at  $.25  ($>4)  ;  at  $1.50, 
adding  the  cost  at  $.50  to  the  cost  at 
$1.00;  at  $1.25,  etc. 

GRADE  5A:  FIFTH  YEAR, 
FIRST  HALF. 

Common  Fractions. — Oral.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  business  fractions. 

Written. — Easy  fractions.  Addi- 
tion and  subtraction  of  fractions,  with- 
out the  formal  use  of  the  least  com- 
mon multiple.  Reduction  of  fractions 
to  lowest  terms  (incidental),  without 
the  f  ornlal  use  of  the  greatest  common 
divisor.  Simple  cancellation  developed 
and  drilled — later  applied  in  the  multi- 
plication and  division  of  fraction.  Mul- 
tiplication of  a  mixed  number  by  a 
mixed  number.  Terms  of  fractions 
frequently  named. 

Decimals. — Principles  of  the  deci- 
mal notation  extended  to  the  right  of 
units;  relation  to  common  fractions; 
numbers  containing  three  decimal  or- 
ders; addition  and  subtraction;  multi- 
plication and  division  by  integers. 
Simple  reduction  of  decimal  frac- 
tions to  common  fractions,  and  of 
common  fractions  to  decimals.  (Limit 
to  those  that  can  be  done  by  inspection 
and  tested  by  perception  cards.) 

Bills. — Bills  made  out  and  re- 
ceipted on  printed  forms  as  in  4B. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. 
— Liquid  measure  (pt.,  qt.,  gallon)  ; 
dry  (quart  and  bushel)  ;  time.  Rec- 
tangle separated  into  eight  equal 
parts;  1/2,  1/4  and  1/8  compared  to 
find  out  how  many  times  1/2  contains 
each  of  the  others;  what  part  of  1/2 
is  1/4?  1/8?  What  part  of  1/4  is 
1/8  ?    Also  other  fractions  in  series. 

Problems. — Finding  a  part  of  a 
quantity;  finding  a  quantity  when  a 
part  is  given,  limiting  the  numerator 
to  I ;  finding  what  part  one  quantity  is 
of  another,  limiting  to  numbers  imme- 


diately reducible  by  inspection.  Prac- 
tical problems  in  all  work  of  the 
grade,  always  with  simple  numbers. 

GRADE  5B:  FIFTH  YEAR, 
SECOND  YEAR, 

'  Decimals. — Oral.  The  decimal 
equivalents  of  the  business  fractions 
memorized ;  simple  applications  to  per- 
centage, e,  g.,  87^2%  of  16?  .87^  = 
}i>  H  oi  16  =  14.  Use  perception 
cards.  Rapid  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion of  decimals  and  integers  by  10  or 
a  power  of  10,  by  moving  decimal 
point  to  right  or  left,  e.  g.,  16  -r-  100 
=  .16,  or  1.6  X  10  =  16.  Drill  from 
charts  containing  integers  of  from  4 
to  6  orders.  Use  pointer  to  indicate 
decimal  point. 

Written. — The  four  operations  ex- 
tended to  decimals  of  three  orders; 
multipliers  and  divisors  sometimes 
ending  in  o's,  using  above  method. 
Decimal  equivalents  of  the  business 
fractions  found. 

Fractions. — ^The  four  operations. 
Compound  fractions,  brief  treatment. 

Percentage. — Oral.  Explanations 
and  frequent  naming  of  terms.  The 
per  cent,  equivalents  of  the  business 
fractions  found  and  memorized.  Use 
perception  cards.  Finding  percentage 
of  a  given  number. 

Bills. — Practical,  from  printed 
forms,  terms,  debtor  and  creditor, 
properly  used  and  defined. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. 
— Dozen,  gross,  considered  and  ap- 
plied.  (Score  used  in  language  work.) 

Problems. — Practical  problems  in- 
volving decimals  and  common  frac- 
tions. 

GRADE  6A :  SIXTH  YEAR, 

FIRST  HALF. 

Denom  i  n  ate  N  umbers. — ^Reduc- 
tion ascending  and  descending,  opera- 
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tions  never  applied  to  more  than  two 
successive  units.  Finding  difference 
between  dates,  both  in  days  and  years, 
months  and  days. 

Tables  to  be  used — (studied  by  act- 
ual handling  of  measures,  wherever 
possible). 

Liquid:  pint,  quart,  gallon. 

Dry :  quart,  bushel. 

Avoirdupois:  ounce,  pound,  hun- 
dredweight, ton. 

Stationer's  units:  dozen,  gross. 

U.  S.  money :  parts  of  a  dollar. 

Time:  second,  minute,  hour,  day, 
week,  month,  common  year,  leap  year, 
century. 

Percentage. — ^The  per  cent,  equiva- 
lents of  the  business  fractions  applied, 
simple  exercises  in  the  three  cases — 
finding  a  part  of  a  ntmiber,  finding  a 
number  when  a  part  is  g^ven,  finding 
what  part  one  number  is  of  another. 
The  three  cases  involving  any  of  the 
conventional  per  cents,  used  in  busi- 
ness, the  first  case  occasionally  with 
fractions  of  one  per  cent.,  finding  a 
number  when  the  number  plus  or 
minus  a  per  cent,  is  g^ven  (only  occa- 
sionally and  in  very  simple  form.) 

Bills. — ^Bills  as  in  preceding  grades, 
paid  by  checks  (printed  forms)  prop- 
erly indorsed. 

Problems. — Practical  problems  in- 


volving denominate  numbers  (never 
more  than  two  successive  units)  ap- 
plied to  everyday  business  usage. 

GRADE  6B :  SIXTH  YEAR, 
SECOND  HALF. 

Percentage. — ^Applications  of  per- 
centage to  everyday  business  usage, 
profit  and  loss,  teach  according  to 
business  men's  methods  (simple),  the 
direct  case  in  commercial  discount, 
commission,  taxes,  duties,  insurance. 
(These  applications  of  percentage  to 
be  taught  as  language  lessons,  termi- 
nology different,  process  the  same.) 

Bills. — As  in  preceding  grades. 

Problems. — Problems  should  be 
practical.  Involved  processes  should 
be  avoided.  Work  of  preceding  grades 
reviewed. 

Denominate  Numbers. — (See  note 
at  beginning  of  6A  syllabus.) 

Long  measure:  inch,  foot,  yard, 
mile.  (Use  in  manual  training.)  One 
dimension. 

Square  measure :  square  inch,  square 
foot,  square  yard,.  Approximate  size 
of  acre  about  a  square  block.  Two 
dimensions. 

Cubic  measure:  cubic  inch,  cubic 
foot.    Three  dimensions. 

(To  be  continued  as  syllabuses  in 
other  subjects  are  completed.) 
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WHAT  IS  TO  BECOME  OF  OUR 

CHILDREN  ? 

DR.  GUSTAVE  STRAUBENMULLER 
Associate  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City 


What  is  to  become  of  our  children? 
This  important  question  confronts  all 
parents  at  some  time  in  the  family's 
history.  This  problem,  for  problem 
it  is,  can  not  and  should  not  be  deter- 
mined offhand,  without  thought  and 
without  consideration,  because  the 
child's  welfare  depends  upon  whether 
or  not  it  finds  itself  and  learns  to  do 
the  work  it  is  best  fitted  to  do.  The 
world  is  full  of  misfits,  unhappy  be- 
ings, because  you  parents  and  we 
teachers  give  too  little  thought  to  the 
choice  of  a  child's  life  work.  We 
leave  too  much  to  blind  chance,  or 
err  in  the  other  direction  by  permit- 
ting foolish  family  pride  to  play  an  all 
too  important  part  in  the  determina- 
tion of  this  important  question. 

How  often  do  you  hear  a  mother 
say  "I  do  not  want  my  boy  or  girl  to 
work  hard,"  and  then  condemn  that 
very  child  to  the  hardest  kind  of 
work,  viz.,  work  uncongenial  to  it, 
work  it  does  not  like,  work  that  pos- 
sibly it  hates  to  do,  work  it  can  not  do 
well  because  it  is  not  able  or  fitted  to 
do  it  ?  Parents,  too  frequently,  do  not 
ask,  "For  what  career  do  the  natural 


abilities  of  my  child  fit  it?",  but  rather, 
"What  vocation  shall  it  follow  to  suit 
the  social  position  of  the  family?" 
Parents  have  no  right  to  induce  a  child 
to  enter  a  vocation  that  demands 
higher  or  different  abilities  than  that 
child  possesses.  How  many  crimes 
are  being  committed  today  on  your 
children  in  the  name  of  foolish  family 
pride,  and  how  much  unhappiness  is 
created  by  a  lack  of  effort  in  helping 
a  child  at  a  critical  period  to  find  it- 
self? 

A  child  fitted  by  nature  and  inclin- 
ation for  mechanical  work  or  business 
should  not  be  forced  into  professional 
work,  nor  should  the  opposite  be  done. 
It  is  largely  from  misfits  caused  by 
uncongenial  occupation  that  the  ranks 
of  the  discontented,  the  unhappy,  the 
drunkards,  and  the  criminals  are  re- 
cruited. 

I  believe  there  is  a  niche  everywhere 
in  the  world  for  every  one,  into  which 
he  fits.  The  problem  is  to  find  that 
niche.  Who  shall  decide  what  a  boy 
or  a  girl  is  to  do  for  a  living?  Shall 
the  father  and  mother  decide?    Shall 
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the  child,  or  shall  the  school,  or  shall 
friends  do  so  for  the  parents? 

Shall  father  and  mother,  or  either, 
arDitrarily  settle  the  question?  Shall 
the  child  be  consulted?  Shall  its  apti- 
tudes, its  gifts,  its  interests,  its  bent, 
and  its  tastes  serve  as  a  fingerpost  in 
the  selection  of  its  life  work?  Shall 
the  opinion  of  those  who  come  daily 
in  contact  with  the  child  in  school  or 
*  outside  of  it  be  consulted?  Will  you 
permit  foolish  family  pride  to  enter 
at  all  as  a  factor  into  the  question  of 
choosing  a  career? 

Now  let  us  see  what  parents  can 
do  to  help  a  child  in  choosing  a  career. 
In  the  first  place,  you  have  no  right  to 
curtail  the  common  school  education 
of  your  boys  and  girls,  except  for  the 
most  urgent  reasons.  Every  citizen, 
no  matter  what  his  future  occupation 
may  be,  is  entitled  to  and  should  have 
the  mental  training  that  will  enable 
him  to  meet  intelligently  the  demands 
of  his  civic  and  social  life,  as  well  as 
sufficient  general  mental  training  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  his  voca- 
tion. Your  aim  should  be  to  keep  the 
boy  in  school  until  he  is  fit  for  some- 
thing. 

There  are  four  general  walks  of  life 
open  to  boys  and  girls :  they  may  drift 
into  the  large  class  of  unskilled 
laborers,  or  they  may  become  skilled 
workmen,  mechanics,  artisans,  or  they 
may  enter  the  business  world,  or  they 
may  follow  a  professional  career. 

Of  these  four  the  least  desirable 
class  is  that  of  the  unskilled  laborer. 

In  an  article  recently  written  by 
Professor  Munsterberg,  he  says: 
''A  discouraging  number  of  boys  and 
girls  are  drifting  here  and  there  from 
haphazard  motives  and  most  trivial 
causes.  The  hasty  advice  of  an  in- 
competent friend,  a  chance  advertise- 
ment, a  superficial  liking  for  some 
surface  features  of  some  calling  with- 


out any  real  knowledge  of  its  real 
duties ;  a  vague,  illusory  idea  as  to  the 
great  financial  rewards  of  a  line  of 
work,  push  a  boy  in  this  or  that  direc- 
tion. Not  having  been  trained  for  any 
definite  thing,  and  having  neither  a 
conscious  preference  nor  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  social  world  with  its 
openings  and  its  opportunities,  he  is 
glad  to  slip  in  anywhere."  This  drift- 
ing boy  is  wasting  valuable  time  which 
should  be  spent  in  systematic  training 
for  a  definite  task ;  this  does  not  mean 
school  training,  necessarily.  It  may 
mean  that,  but  it  also  means  training 
in  business,  shop,  or  factory. 

The  great  majority  of  children 
leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  be- 
fore they  have  completed  the  elemen- 
tary school  course.  They  leave  be- 
cause of  pressing  family  needs,  or  be- 
cause they  persuade  willing  parents 
that  school  work  does  not  appeal  to 
them.  The  boy  proceeds  to  look  for 
work.  How  does  he  do  it?  Either 
through  an  advertisement,  or  a  boy 
friend,  or  a  relative,  or  a  boy-wanted 
sign,  or  in  some  other  equally  hap- 
hazard way,  he  finds  a  place.  He  is 
not  taken  in  a  shop  or  a  factory  where 
he  can  learn  a  trade,  because  he  is  too 
young.  He  accepts  work  in  some  one 
of  the  juvenile  occupations;  he  gets 
into  some  unskilled  pursuit  in  which 
there  is  little  moral  or  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  for  which  he  receives,  for 
him,  comparatively  high  wages.  He 
becomes  a  cash  boy,  an  office  boy,  a 
telegraph  messenger,  a  bell  boy,  an 
elevator  boy,  an  errand  boy,  a 
helper  to  a  driver,  etc.,  and  dawdles 
away  his  time  for  several  years  with 
some  degree  of  independence.  He  is 
satisfied  with  what  he  earns,  and  his 
wages  are  from  time  to  time  increased. 
But  he  soon  finds  that  the  increase 
does  not  continue,  although  his  per- 
sonal needs  do.    He  becomes  dissatis- 
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fied  and  leaves,  or  perhaps  is  dis- 
charged. He  may  begin  at  two  dollars 
per  week  and  receive  finally  as  high 
as  six  dollars  per  week,  but  there  it 
stops.  Then  he  awakens  to  the  full 
realization  of  the  fact  that  he  is  out 
of  line  for  skilled  labor;  that  since 
leaving  school  he  has  learned  nothing 
new,  and  that  he  has  forgotten  al- 
most all  he  learned  at  school,  for  we 
have  frequent  instances  of  young  men 
"who  enter  evening  school  to  learn 
fractions,  although  they  had  reached 
the  seventh  year  before  leaving 
school;  that  his  earning  capacity  is 
not  much  greater  than  it  was  when  he 
left  school;  and,  lastly,  that  he  is  too 
old  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  learn  a 
trade,  even  if  he  could  afford  the 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  He  is 
therefore  compelled  to  take  his  place 
in  the  ranks  of  unskilled  laborers  who, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  earn  about 
ten  dollars  a  week  and  never  advance 
much  beyond  that. 

The  unskilled  laborer  is  the  first 
to  be  thrown  out  of  work  at  the  ap- 
proach of  hard  times,  and  the  last  to 
be  employed  when  good  times  return. 
He  is  always  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
poverty.  That  is  the  history  of  most 
drifters.  Are  you  willing  that  your 
sons  should  become  drifters?  Most 
unskilled  laborers  in  this  country  are 
foreigners  who  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  liberal  schooling;  many 
of  them  are  good  citizens,  and  are,  as 
a  rule,  satisfied  with  their  positions, 
but  they  can  not  be  called  prosperous. 

The  backbone  of  the  nation  is  the 
skilled  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the  ar- 
tisan; he  is  a  self-respecting  citizen; 
he  is  a  producer;  he  adds  to  the 
world's  wealth  by  the  dexterity  and 
accuracy  of  his  fingers  and  the  fer- 
tility of  his  brain.  We  have  not  as 
many  American  mechanics  as  desir- 
able because  the  mechanic's  work  and 


his  opportunities  are  not  fully  under- 
stood. That  this  is  a  regretable  fact 
was  discovered  at  the  time  the  Mosely 
Commission  came  from  England  to 
study  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  this  commission  vis- 
ited factories;  and  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries received  replies  showing  that 
the  majority  of  the  skilled  mechanics, 
holding  positions  of  responsibility, 
were  foreign-born  men  who  had 
learned  their  business  from  the  bottom 
up. 

You  may  say  and  believe  that  New 
York  is  not  a  manufacturing  center, 
but  rather  a  distributive  center  for 
products  manufactured  elsewhere. 
Statistics  tell  a  diflFerent  story.  New 
York  City  is  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing city  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  the  world.  New  York  City's 
manufactured  products  exceed  those 
of  any  entire  State  in  the  Union  ex- 
cept Pennsylvania. 

There  is  therefore  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity either  to  obtain  or  to  hold  em- 
ployment. We  need  good,  intelligent 
mechanics  to  help  our  goods  in  the 
world's  market.  Our  reputation  for 
turning  out  well-made,  cheap,  and  ar- 
tistic products  is  not  any  too  high,  but 
I  feel  that  if  the  American  boy  will 
go  more  largely  into  this  than  he  has 
done  heretofore,  we  may  look  into  the 
future  with  confidence.  Here  is  a 
fine  opportunity  that  we  are  neglecting 
because  of  ignorance  of  the  wages 
earned,  of  the  steady  employment,  of 
the  self-respecting  nature  of  the  work. 
Up  to  the  present  time  little  has  been 
done  to  discover  and  develop  aptitudes 
in  this  direction,  but  we  are  waking 
up.  We  have  shops  and  kitchens  in 
our  New  York  City  elementary 
schools,  one  day  trade  school  and  five 
evening  trade  schools.  Statistics  show 
that  a  b'oy  trained  in  a  trade  in  a 
school  earns  on  an  average  more  than 
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one  trained  in  the  same  trade  in  a 
shop. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  a 
mechanic  does  not  need  much  of  an 
education;  that  is  a  very  unfortunate 
mistake.  A  full  elementary  school 
course  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and, 
in  many  lines,  a  high  school  course 
is  required.  A  number  of  machine- 
shop  firms,  consulted  by  the  Students* 
Aid  Committee  of  the  High  School 
Teachers'  Association,  declare  that 
a  boy  sixteen  years  old  who  comes 
with  a  high  school  certificate  makes  a 
better  workman  than  a  boy  who,  at  the 
same  age,  has  only  prepared  him- 
self to  enter  high  school. 

A  boy  who  goes  to  work  at  four- 
teen, at  some  juvenile  occupation,  and 
begins  to  drift,  very  seldom  takes 
up  a  trade  at  sixteen,  because  he  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  easier 
though  more  useless  life.  They  also 
get  accustomed  to  wearing  good 
clothes,  that  is,  a  boiled  shirt  and  a 
necktie,  which  do  not  characterize 
the  trade  workers  during  working 
hours. 

A  recent  writer  has  said:  "This  is 
the  day  of  the  workingman,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  his  prosperity  if  he 
will  only  grasp  his  opportunity  and 
use  it  as  he  should.  If  he  but  does 
so,  the  process  of  readjustment  will  be 
wonderfully  easy,  and  prosperity,  in- 
stead of  being  at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
capitalists  who  find  it  to  their  inter- 
est to  create  or  dissolve  gigantic  com- 
binations, will  be  a  settled  condition, 
because  it  will  rest  upon  the  broad  and 
permanent  basis  of  honesty,  economy, 
efficiency  and  steady  production." — 
Editorial,  "Craftsman,"  Feb.,  1910. 

In  the  third  walk  of  life,  that  of 
business,  there  are  great  opportunities 
and  great  disappointments.  The  busi- 
ness man  of  today  must  know  more 


than  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic;  he 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  and  out  of  his  country,  he  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  goods 
handled  and  the  packing  of  them,  he 
must  know  transportation  routes,  he 
must  know  the  customs  and  tastes  of 
the  people  he  is  dealing  with.  He  must 
be  accurate,  prompt  and  honest;  he 
must  not  work  for  the  present  only; 
he  must  look  ahead,  he  must  be  pro- 
gressive. Nowhere  are  prospects 
brighter  and  failures  more  dismal; 
therefore  none  should  enter  the  busi- 
ness world  unless  fitted  for  it  by  in- 
clination and  education. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  profes- 
sional lines — ^the  very  names  of  which 
appeal  so  strongly  to  old  and  young 
that  too  many  enter  who  cannot  make 
a  success  of  them.  An  education,  a 
thorough  education,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  professional  work.  And 
in  this  kind  of  work,  more  than  in  any 
other  kind,  the  boy  or  girl  should  be 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  he  is 
about  to  undertake.  Why?  Because 
professions,  as  a  rule,  do  not ,  give 
large  incomes  in  return  for  labor  ex- 
pended. In  the  professions  honor- 
able men  usually  think  of  "What  can 
I  do  for  others,"  rather  than  "What 
can  I  do  for  myself." 

You  are  residents  of  no  mean  city 
and  you  do  not  want  your  children  to 
become  mean  citizens  of  a  really  great 
and  munificent  city.  If  the  interests 
of  your  child  and  those  of  the  State 
were  different,  then  parental  love 
might  induce  you  to  sacrifice  the 
greater  for  the  lesser,  but  they  are 
the  same.  The  more  self-respecting, 
happy,  and  contented  citizen  your 
child  becomes,  the  greater  the  gain  to 
the  State. 

As  so  much  of  your  child's  future 
happiness  depends  on  a  proper  choice 
of  a  career,  will  you  for  your  child's 
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sake  and  for  the  State's  sake,  before 
deciding  upon  a  trade  or  a  vocation, 
reflect  upon  these  things: 

1.  What  do  you  know  of  your 
child's  possibilities? 

2.  What  do  his  teachers  know  of 
his  tastes,  his  abilities? 

3.  What  do  others  who  know  him 
think  of  him? 

4.  What  is  the  boy's  or  girl's  bent, 
taste,  or  inclination? 

5.  What  is  the  public  demand,  or, 
in  other  words,  what  sort  of  workers 
are  most  wanted  ? 

6.  Visit  shops,  factories,  mercan- 
tile houses,  etc. 

After  you  have  selected  a  trade, 
business  or  vocation,  then  find  out: 

1.  Does  the  occupation  selected  de- 
mand a  skilled  or  an  unskilled  work- 
man or  workwoman? 

2.  Has  the  boy  or  girl  sufficient  ed- 
ucation or  training  to  enter  the  line 
of  work  chosen  by  him  or  her? 

3.  What  are  the  chances  for  em- 
ployment ? 

4.  Is  the  employment  profitable 
and  permanent? 

5.  Is  the  pursuit  overcrowded? 

6.  Are  there  slack  seasons,  alter- 
nating with  periods  of  pressure  and 
overtime  ? 

7.  What  is  the  boy  or  girl  to  do  in 
slack  seasons? 


8.  Is  the  occupation  dangerous  to 
health  ? 

9.  Is  your  boy  or  girl  to  be  made 
a  part  of  an  automatic  machine  ? 

10.  What  are  the  hours  ? 

11.  What  are  the  wages  as  a 
learner,  as  a  journeyman,  as  a  fore- 
man or  superintendent? 

12.  What  are  the  chances  for  a 
boy,  when  a  man,  to  start  in  business 
for  himself  ? 

13.  What  are  the  Trade  Union 
regulations,  if  any? 

And,  lastly,  before  engaging,  it  is 
well  to  know  just  what  work  is  to  be 
done,  under  what  conditions  the  work 
is  to  be  done,  and  what  the  probable 
rate  of  advancement  is. 

After  the  boy  has  begun  to  work, 
the  following  points  should  be  noted : 

Find  out  what  he  is  doing,  what 
he  is  learning,  and  supplement  that 
with  such  evening  school  work  as  will 
help  him. 

Impress  upon  him  and  remember 
yourselves  that  when  a  considerable 
number  of  men  are  out  of  work 
in  a  certain  vocation,  it  does  not  al- 
ways mean  lack  of  work,  but,  fre- 
quently, that  the  men  or  women  out 
of  work  are  not  sufficiently  skilled  to 
do  the  work.  The  highest  class  of 
men  and  women  are  always  scarce; 
there  is  always  plenty  of  room  at  the 
top. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  DRAMATIC  READING 

By  Augusta  Stevenson 


The  dramatic  form  for  school  read- 
ing is  a  most  important  phase  of  the 
reading  course.  It  has  come  into  life 
because  of  a  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  the  child — most  real  and  compelling 
needs.     Imagine  a  child  being  urged 


to  ''give  expression"  with  didactic 
reading  and  difficult  words.  By  the 
time  he  gets  the  words  his  vitality  is 
about  exhausted ;  his  interest  is  weak- 
ened, and  a  monotonous  tone  is  usu- 
ally the  result. 
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Sometimes,  however,  we  find  an- 
other result  that  is  worse  than  this, 
and  pathetic  because  of  its  falseness : 
the  child  urged  and  urged  to  "give 
expression"  reads  artificially.  He  will 
mouth,  "Oh,  see  the  load  of  hay!" 
with  a  surplus  of  expression,  thick  and 
highly  colored  and  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  subject  matter. 

Contrast  these  results  with  the 
natural  tone  of  the  same  child  at  play. 
"I  choose  to  be  the  king !"  he  will  cry, 
with  all  the  charm  and  grace  of  varied 
inflections.  And  then  he  will  be  the 
king,  and  if  you  will  stop  to  watch, 
you  will  find  him  every  inch  of  a 
king,  for  he  is  the  thing  he  plays,  in 
voice,  tone  and  bearing. 

Through  the  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  dramatic  reading  was  born.  Why 
not  work  out  a  mental  process — a 
study,  along  the  lines  that  nature  her- 
self has  so  clearly  implanted.  Why 
should  not  that  great  bugaboo,  "ex- 
pression," be  as  natural  and  as  spon- 
taneous as  the  winds  that  blow. 

Perhaps  it  might  be,  it  was  rea- 
soned, if  the  material  itself  permitted 
it.  So  the  dramatic  idea  grew  and 
grew  until  one  day  a  little  play  ap- 
peared, and  then  the  thing  was  proven. 
Expression  ?  Expression  did  not  have 
to  be  mentioned.  It  existed  of  itself, 
for  was  John  not  the  king,  and  was 
Sarah  not  the  queen,  and  were 
Thomas,  Willie  and  Charles  not  brave 
soldiers?  The  child  was  the  thing  he 
represented,  taking  the  part  with  joy 
and  abandon,  and  reading  naturally 
and  freely. 

A  teacher  who  observed  this  class 
said,  "No  need  now  to  tell  Johnnie  to 
look  on  his  book.  You  couldn't  get  his 
book  away  from  him  with  a  pry." 

The  attitude  of  the  childern  at  their 
seats,  following  their  books  with  in- 
tensity, was  a  thing  to  be  remembered ! 
The  teacher  was  forgotten.     Visitors 


became  a  part  of  the  furniture.  The 
play  was  the  thing  that  possessed  every 
child's  soul. 

It  is  patent  that  there  must  be  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  dramatic 
form  before  the  child  can  enter  with 
such  intensity  into  the  spirit  of  the 
play.  He  must  become  familiar  with 
the  mechanics  of  this  new  material 
before  he  attempts  to  read. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  class  has  been 
given  the  following  play  to  read: 

THE  CROW  AND  THE  FOX 
Time:  yesterday  noon. 
Place  :  a  high  tree  in  a  grove. 


Madam  Crow. 

Miss  Crow,  her  daughter. 

Master  Fox. 


[Madam  Crow  sits  in  the  tree.  En- 
ter Miss  Crow.  She  carries  a  large 
piece  of  cheese  in  her  mouth.] 

Madam.  O  joy!  O  joy!  Come,  dear 
daughter,  come!  We'll  dine  as  if  we 
were  queen  and  princess ! 

[Miss  Crow  flies  to  Madam  Crow. 
Enter  Master  Fox.] 

Fox.  I  bid  you  good  morning,  dear 
madam. 

Madam.  Good  morning  to  you, 
dear  sir. 

Fox  {sitting  under  tree). '^lih.  your 
permission,  Fll  speak  with  your 
daughter. 

Madam.  She'll  be  pleased  to  listen, 
that  she  will — ^you  are  so  clever. 

^Fox  {modestly).    Nay,  madam,  not 
so  clever,  only  thoughtful. 
[He  sighs  deeply  twice.] 

Madam.  You  have  something  on 
your  mind. 

Fox  {sighing).  Yes,  dear  madam, 
— I  am  thinking  of  your  daughter. 

Madam.  Then  speak!  Speak  now, 
sir! — at  once,  sir. 
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Fox.  I  speak.  O  sweet  Miss  Crow, 
how  beautiful  your  wings  are! 

Madam  {pleased).  Do  you  hear 
that,  daughter? 

[Miss  Crow  nods,  spreading  her 
wings  proudly.^ 

Fox.  I  speak  again.  How  bright 
your  eye,  dear  maid!  How  graceful 
your  neck! 

Madam.  Bend  your  neck,  child! 
Now  bend  it  well  that  he  may  better 
see  your  grace. 

[Miss  Crow  bends  neck  twice,"] 

Fox.  But  oh,  that  such  a  sweet  bird 
should  be  dumb ! — should  be  so  utterly 
dumb! 

[He  weeps  gently  in  his  little  pocket 
handkerchief  J] 

Madam  {indignantly).  Do  you 
think,  sir,  she  cannot  caw  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  us? 

Fox.  I  must  think  so,  dear  madam. 
Alas! 

[Weeping  again  in  his  little  pocket 
handkerchief,] 

Madam.  You  shall  think  so,  then, 
no  longer!  Caw,  child,  caw,  as  you 
have  never  cawed  before ! 

Miss  Crow  {opening  mouth;  drop- 
ping cheese).    Caw !    Caw ! 

[Fox  quickly  snaps  up  the  cheese,] 

Fox  {going),  .Thank  you,  Miss 
Crow.  Remember,  dear  madam,  that 
whatever  I  said  of  her  beauty,  I  said 
nothing  of  her  brains. 

[He  goes,  waving  the  crows  a  fare- 
well with  his  little  pocket  handker- 
chief,] 

(From  Children's  Classics  in  Dra- 
natic  Form,  Book  HI,  by  Augusta 
Stevenson.  Published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.) 

For  the  first  time  the  child  sees  the 
dramatic  form  in  print.  He  must  un- 
derstand "Time,"  "Place,"  "Charac- 
ters."   He  must  know  that  he  is  not 

to  read  aloud  the  italicized  explana- 


tions in  parenthesis,  nor  the  descrip- 
tion inclosed  in  brackets. 

This  can  be  taught  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time  by  a  blackboard  drill,  but 
do  not  use  the  material  of  the  play. 
This  should  be  kept  fresh  so  that  the 
child  may  later  attack  it  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

So  then,  instead  of  the  drilling  on 

"Time:  Yesterday  noon 
Place  :  A  high  tree  in  a  grove/' 
etc, 

the  blackboard  work  may  be  anything 
the  teacher  wishes — perhaps — 

Time:  Last  week 
Place  :  A  forest. 
Queen. 
King. 
Soldiers. 
[The   King  and   Queen   enter  the 
forest.     The  Soldiers  are  hidden  in 
the  bushes.] 

The  child  is  made  to  understand 
that  these  forms  tell  when  the  story 
happened,  where  the  story  happened, 
%vho  were  in  the  story,  and  what  hap- 
pened when  the  story  began. 

And  now  the  play  begins. 

Sarah  may  be  the  queen,  John  the 
king,  Tom,  Willie  and  Charles  the 
soldiers.  The  teacher  prints  on  the 
board  some  such  sentence  as  this: 

Queen  {sitting  under  a  tree).  Here 
we  can  talk  in  safety,  Sire. 

Sarah  loses  no  time  in  discovering 
that  she  speaks  first,  and  she  also  dis- 
covers that  the  words  in  parenthesis 
are  not  to  be  read  aloud,  but  show  her 
what  to  do.  So  Sarah  sits  under  a 
tree  (a  chair  by  the  teacher's  desk) 
as  she  reads  her  lines. 

The  teacher  then  prints  perhaps  the 
following,  inclosing  in  brackets — 

[The  King  sits  by  the  Queen.  The 
Soldiers  rush  out,] 

John  may  make  an  attempt  to  read 
this,  but  he  discovers  that  his  name 
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part  {King)  does  not  appear  at  the 
left  as  does  "Queen"  He  finds  that 
these  are  directions  which  he  must 
obey  after  a  silent  reading.  So  he 
takes  his  place  by  the  queen. 

The  soldiers  have  been  paying  good 
attention  and  now  rush  out  from  their 
hiding  place — ^their  own  seats,  ready 
to  read  the  line  which  is  quickly 
printed  and  quickly  and  bravely  read. 

Soldiers  {bravely).  Surrender! 
Surrender ! 

After  a  few  such  drills,  the  chil- 
dren are  ready  for  the  book  with  the 
above  play.  Experience  with  this 
work  has  shown  that  children  cannot 
be  expected  to  combine  the  action 
with  the  reading  at  first.     The  most 


skillful  actor  reads  and  interprets  his 
lines  first.  So  the  children  should 
read  the  new  play  once  or  oftener  at 
their  seats,  so  that  they  may  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  text.  Then  they  are 
ready  for  the  action,  and  can  carry 
out  all  directions  as  they  read. 

The  same  children  should  not  have 
the  same  parts  each  time,  but  each 
child  should  be  given  a  chance. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  have  any 
stage  accessories  or  costumes  for  the 
regular  class  work,  for  the  purpose 
of  dramatic  reading  is  not  to  make 
little  actors,  but  to  permit  the  child 
to  be  the  character,  that  in  so  being, 
he  may  express  naturally  that  char- 
acter as  he  feels  it. 


DRAMATIZATION  EXERCISES 

I.  THE  FALL  OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM 
Grace  M.  Struller,  Public  School  109,  G.  D.,  Brooklyn, 


A  sketch  in  three  acts  portraying 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Amsterdam  and 
the  fall  of  the  Dutch  colony  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  year  1664. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  ACTS 

ACT   L — The   Murmurings    Against 

Tyranny. 

Scene:  Public  Room  of  the  Tavern. 

ACT  IL— The  Struggle  for  Liberty. 

Scene :  Council  Chamber  of  City  Hall. 

ACT  HL— The  Downfall  of  Despot- 
ism. 

Scene  i :  Cabin  of    English    Frigate 
"Guinea." 

Scene  2:  The  Surrender  of  the  Fort. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS: 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  Gov.  of  New  Neth- 
erland. 

Col.    Richard    Nicolls.     Commander 
English  Fleet. 


-Town  people. 


Members  of  the 
Council. 


1st  Villager. 
2d  Villager. 
3d  Villager. 
4th  Villager. 
Hendrick. 
Landlord. 
1st  Schepen. 
2d  Schepen. 
3d  Schepen. 
4th  Schepen. 
5th  Schepen. 
I  St  Burgomaster. 
2d  Burgomaster. 
Messenger. 
1st  Citizen. 
2d  Citizen. 
3d  Citizen,  j 
1st  Commissioner. 
2d  Commissioner. 
3d  Commissioner. 
4th  Commissioner. 
Chaplain. 

Men,  women,  children,  and  soldiers. 


-Prominent  town  citizens 


Stuyvesant's 

Dutch 

Commissioners. 
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ACTI 
The  Tavern 

A  group  of  villagers  are  seated  at 
a  large  table  upon  which  several 
steins  are  seen.  A  game  of  bowling 
is  in  progress  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  The  players  soon  stop,  the 
vanquished  slaps  the  victor  on  the 
back,  laughing  good-naturedly,  and 
turns  to  the  new-comer  who  enters 
the  room. 

1st  Villager — Ah!  good  day,  my 
friend !  Right  welcome  thou  art !  In- 
deed thou  shouldst  have  gotten  here 
a  few  minutes  sooner  to  witness  the 
victory  of  our  good  friend,  Hendrick! 

'2d  Villager  (laughingly).  Aye,  he 
may  truly  be  a  good  shot,  but  I  will 
wager  that  he  cannot  make  a  strike. 
What  sayest  thou,  friend  Hendrick? 

Hendrick  (eagerly).    Done! 

They  then  bowl,  much  excitement 
ensues,  and  Hendrick'  is  defeated. 
The  latter  laughs,  and  turning  to  the 
landlord,  says: 

Prithee,  serve  the  refreshments, 
landlord,  I  lose. 

They  then  seat  themselves  about 
the  table,  and  the  landlord  returns 
ivith  the  steins. 

Hendrick  (rising,  proposes  the 
toctst).  To  their  High  Mightinesses 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  New 
Netherland ! 

3^  Villager  (after  all  are  again 
seated).  What  think  ye,  friends,  of 
the  news  from  Boston  brought  by  the 
merchant,  Richard  Lord? 

1st  Villager  (gravely).  It  looks 
rather  bad.  They  say  the  English 
have  a  fleet  of  four  men-of-war  and 
four  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers. 

3J  Villager.  Aye,  and  how  long 
could  we  withstand  such  a  force ! 

^th  Villctger  (laying  down  his  stein) 
But  I  believe  'tis  said  by  some  that 
Kin^  Charles  has  sent  the  ships  mere- 


ly to  introduce  his  religion  in  New 
England. 

3d  Villager.  Nay,  nay,  my  friend, 
believe  not  that  England  has  any  such 
purpose  in  sending  the  frigate  hither. 
They  are  bound  for  New  Netherland. 

2d  Villager.  We  have  only  six  hun- 
dred pounds  of  powder  that  is  serv- 
iceable, and  but  one  hundred  fifty  reg- 
ular soldiers  to  garrison  the  fort. 

3d  Villager.  Indeed,  what  thou 
sayest  is  only  too  true.  But  I  wonder 
if  it  were  worse  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  ?  Why  should  we  fight 
for  the  governor  and  for  the  com- 
pany? He  has  always  treated  us  as 
children  and  slaves,  and  the  company 
has  regarded  our  settlement  as  a  mere 
trading  post  for  the  filling  of  its  cof- 
fers! 

1st  Villager  (with  growing  excite- 
ment). Aye,  the  English  colonies  have 
had  much  better  treatment.  Look  at 
Connecticut  on  the  east.  What  a  lib- 
eral charter  they  have!  There  the 
people  elect  their  own  governor  and 
councils,  and  make  their  own  laws ! 

Hendrick.  And  look  at  Maryland 
on  the  south !  No  man  there  was  ever 
persecuted  for  conscience's  sake. 
Every  man  has  equal  rights.  Then 
why  should  we  fight  to  sustain  a  des- 
potism and  expose  our  property  to 
ruin  and  our  families  to  violence? 

3d  Villager  (pushing  back  his  bench 
and  rising).  Ah,  well,  my  friends, 
let  us  not  borrow  trouble.  The  time 
for  action  has  not  yet  come,  but  when 
it  does  come,  let  every  man  be  pre- 
pared to  resist  violence  and  to  protect 
the  interests  of  New  Netherland. 
(Moving  toward  the  door).  Tomor- 
row may  bring  us  fresh  news.  Until 
then,  farewell.  (Exit,  followed  soon 
by  the  others  zvho  leave  together.) 

ACT  II 
Council  Chamber  of  City  Hall 

The  five  schcpcns  and  two  bur  go- 
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masters  are  assembled  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  governor.  While  they  are 
conversing,  Stuyvesant  enters,  greets 
his  friends,  and  takes  his  seat, 

Stuyvesant.  Respected  friends:  I 
have  called  ye  hither  this  day  to  de- 
termine as  best  we  can  what  is  to  be 
done  concerning  this  summons  to  sur- 
render. We  must  begin  active  prep- 
arations to  withstand  a  siege.  The 
fort  must  be  defended  and  therefore 
I  am  resolved  to  have  every  third  man 
repair  to  the  defences  with  spade, 
shovel  and  wheelbarrow.  We  must 
place  a  guard  at  the  city  gates. 

1st  Burgomaster.  But,  your  excel- 
lency, were  it  not  better  to  delay  mat- 
ters to  give  us  time  to  prepare  for  hos- 
tilities and  to  obtain  better  terms  from 
the  English? 

Stuyvesant  {nodding  his  assent). 
Aye,  perhaps  it  were.  I  will  send 
some  commissioners  thither  to  settle 
the  matter  with  Col.  Nicolls,  and  ask 
for  three  days'  delay  for  consultation. 

A  messenger  enters  bearing  a  let- 
ter from  Col.  Nicolls,  urging  Stuyves- 
ant to  give  up  a  hopeless  struggle  and 
to  submit  to  the  English. 

Messenger  {bowing  and  handing  the 
letter  to  Stuyvesant).  For  the  Right 
Honorable  Peter  Stuyvesant  from  His 
Excellency  Colonel  Nicolls.     {Exit). 

Stuyvesant  {hands  the  letter  to  the 
jst  Burgomaster  who  reads  aloud)  : 
His  Majesty's  Ship  "Guinea." 

September  2,  1664. 
To  the  Director  and  Council  of  New 

Netherland : 

I  am  obliged  to  ask  you  in  the  name 
of  our  monarch  Charles  the  Second 
of  England  to  surrender  your  terri- 
tory on  the  ground  of  prior  discovery 
by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  But  I 
hereby  promise  that  the  Dutch  shall 
have  full  liberty,  equally  with  the 
King's    subjects    to    settle    in    New 


Netherland  and  to  trade   with  their 
own  country  or  return  thither. 

Richard  Nicolls, 

Commander  of  English  Fleet. 

{This  letter  is  then  returned  to 
Stuyvesant,  who  throws  it  on  the  ta- 
ble, rises,  and  stamps  his  foot  in  rage). 
What !  give  up  to  the  EngHsh !  Never ! 
Never!  I  will  defend  the  city  to  the 
last. 

2d  Burgomaster.  Your  Excellency, 
why  not  read  the  document  to  the 
people?  They  are  all  assembled  out- 
side, awaiting  the  result  of  our  con- 
ference, and  surely  they  have  a  right 
to  know  what  the  English  propose. 
The  terms  are  most  favorable. 

Others  in  chorus.  Aye,  let  us  read 
it. 

Stuyvesant.  No ;  I  refuse  to  do  so. 
The  letter  must  be  kept  secret. 

1st  Schepen.  But  your  excellency — 

Stuyvesant  {interrupting  angrily). 
But  nothing !  I  say  I  will  not  read  it ! 
There!  {He  tears  the  letter  into  pieces 
and  throws  them  on  the  floor.  He 
then  stalks  out  of  the  room). 

All  in  chorus  {rising,  aghast  at  the 
governor's  rage).    Your  excellency! 

1st  Burgomaster.  How  can  we  ever 
suppress  the  rage  of  the  people  when 
they  hear  of  this  burst  of  passion! 
Friend  Steenwyck,  canst  thou  not  put 
the  fragments  together? 

2d  Schepen.  Nay,  'tis  impossible. 
Come,  let  us  not  delay.  'Tis  useless. 
We  can  do  naught  to  mend  matters. 
{Exit.) 

Stuyvesant  returns  shortly,  followed 
by  three  citizens  who  enter  to  demand 
the  paper  sent  by  Nicolls. 

1st  Citizen.  Your  excellency,  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  New  Neth- 
erland, I  ask  to  be  shown  the  docu- 
ment sent  by  Col.  Nicolls. 

Stuyvesant  {angrily,  pointing  to  the 
torn  letter  on  the  floor).    There  are 
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the  fragments,  all  that  remains  of  the 
letter.    Thou  art  welcome  to  them ! 

2d  Citizen,  But  that  will  not  satisfy 
the  people,  your  excellency ! 

Stuyvesant.  Then  I  myself  will 
speak  to  the  people.  {He  then  goes 
before  the  assembled  crowd  to  try  to 
reason  ivith  them.)  My  friends,  what 
ye  ask  is  impossible,  I  cannot  give  ye 
the  letter  ye  demand.  I  am  your  di- 
rector, and  prithee,  tell  me,  cannot  ye 
listen  to  reason  and — (interrupted  by 
the  deafening  cries  of  the  infuriated 
mob). 

People:.  The  letter!  The  letter! 
'Tis  not  reason  we  ask,  but  the  letter ! 

Stuyvesant  {losing  all  patience  and 
giving  zuay  to  his  violent  temper). 
That  was  addressed  to  the  officers  of 
the  government  and  does  not  concern 
the  commonalty!  (Turns  azvay 
liTathfully.)  Oh,  would  that  I  had 
never  laid  eyes  on  this  accursed  town 
— ^never  had  entered  the  service  of  the 
company !     ( Exit. ) 

2,d  Citizen  {who  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  unite  the  torn  fragments) .  My 
good  friends,  take  heart!  I  think 
I  can  join  the  torn  fragments  togeth- 
er. Come,  let  us  hasten  to  the  tavern, 
and  see  what  can  be  done!  (Exit  cit- 
izens, followed  by  the  mob,  amidst 
shouts  of  "The  letter!    The  letter!") 

ACT  III 

Scene  i 

The    Cabin    of   the   English    Frigate 

"Guinea.'' 

-  The  four  commissioners  sent  by 
Stuyvesant  appear  in  the  cabin  of  the 
"Guinea"  before  Nicolls  zvith  the  let- 
ter written  by  the  director  stating  the 
Dutch  claims  to  Nezv  Netherland. 
They  are  all  seated  about  a  table,  Nic- 
olls having  just  concluded  with  the 
reading  of  the  letter. 

Nicolls  (refolding  the  letter).  No, 
gentlemen,  I  decline  to  argue  the  mat- 


ter. I  stand  on  no  question  of  right. 
If  my  terms  are  not  accepted,  I  must 
carry  out  my  orders  and  attack. 

1st  Commissioner.  But,  sir,  we  but 
pray  you  to  consider  the  matter.  His 
excellency,  the  director,  has  surely 
given  sufficient  reasons  for — 

Nicolls  (interrupting  impatiently). 
As  I  have  already  stated,  I  must  re- 
fuse further  argument.  On  Thursday 
I  shall  speak  with  you  at  the  Manhat- 
tans. 

2d  Commissioner.  You  will  find  a 
hearty  welcome,  if  you  come,  sir,  in  a 
friendly  manner. 

Nicolls.  I  shall  come  with  my  ships 
and  soldiers  and  he  will  be  a  bold 
messenger  who  will  dare  to  come  on 
board  and  solicit  terms. 

3J  Commissioner.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done? 

Nicolls.  Hoist  the  white  flag  of 
peace  at  the  fort,  and  I  may  take 
something  into  consideration. 

1st  Commissioner.  But,  sir,  we  en- 
treat you  not  to  permit  the  ships  to 
fire  upon  our  city  without  warning! 
Do  not  bring  your  troops  nearer  the 
city ! 

Nicolls  (rising,  and  zvaving  an  end 
to  the  discussion).  'Tis  useless  to 
have  any  further  parleying.  (In  a 
portentous  tone).  To-day  I  shall  ar- 
rive at  the  ferry;  to-morrow  we  can 
come  to  some  understanding.  (Exit 
commissioners.) 

ACT  III 

Scene  2. — The  Fort 

Stuyvesant  stands  on  the  ramparts 
Zi'atching  the  frigates  go  up  the  river 
to  anchor. 

Stuyvesant  (to  himself,  meditative- 
ly). Ah,  the  time  has  come.  I  must 
give  the  order  for  the  gunners  to  fire. 
Then — 

Chaplain  (laying  his  hand  on  the 
director's      shoulder,      persuasively). 
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Nay,  nay,  your  excellency !  'Tis  mad- 
ness! What  can  our  twenty  guns  do 
in  the  face  of  the  sixty-two  pointed 
toward  us  on  yonder  frigates?  Wilt 
thou  be  the  first  to  shed  blood? 

Stuyvesant  (reluctantly).  Nay, 
thou  art  right.  I  would  not.  ( Walks 
ahead,  still  gazing  up  the  river,  and 
upon  seeing  the  frigates  drop  anchor, 
his  resolution  returns).  But  the  foe 
must  not  land !  Come,  we  must  needs 
get  a  force  and  hasten  thither. 

He  is  about  to  rush  away,  but  is 
stopped  by  the  sight  of  a  mob  of  men, 
women  and  children.  One  of  the  cit- 
izens presents  him  with  a  remon- 
strance signed  by  ninety-three  of  the 
leading  citizens.  He  reads  the  paper 
with  growing  anger  and  then  shouts: 

What !  Accept  the  terms  of  the  En- 
glish to  save  the  city  from  sack! 
Never !    Never !    Never ! 


Women  and  children  on  their 
knees  beg  and  cry  out :  Save  us  from 
violence!  Submit!  Oh,  your  excel- 
lency, accept  the  terms!  Save  our 
homes,  your  excellency!  Think  of 
our  little  ones,  we  beseech  thee !  Oh, 
save  us !    Save  us !    Save  us ! 

Stuyvesant  (sinking  on  a  bench, 
groans  aloud,  buries  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  sits  a  picture  of  abject  mis- 
ery). Oh,  how  can  I  yield !  How  can 
I?  (Rising.)  Oh,  I  had  rather  be 
carried  to  my  grave !  (  Then,  after  a 
long  pause,  turning  to  his  men,  he 
says  slowly,  despairingly,)  Raise — 
the — white — ^flag — ^above — ^the  fort ! 

The  Dutch  flag  is  then  lowered,  and 
soon  the  flag  of  truce  waves  over  the 
fort.  Again  Stuyvesant  sits  down, 
buries  his  face  in  his  hands,  then  rises, 
and  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  throng, 
walks  dejectedly  from  the  fort. 


HEAVENLY  BODIES  AND  THEIR 

MOVEMENTS 


A  GEOGRAPHY   PLAY 


Sadie  B.  Brewster,  P.  S.  109,  G.  D.,  Brooklyn 


Stage  Setting. 

Pupils  enter  according  to  height 
and  arrange  themselves  in  two  semi- 
circles toward  back  of  the  platform. 
The  Sun  steps  forward  to  the  center. 

The  pupil  representing  the  Sun 
wears  a  crown  about  ten  inches  high, 
made  of  golden  yellow  crepe  paper. 
Each  pupil  taking  the  part  of  a  planet 
wears  on  his  head  a  circlet  to  the 
front  of  which  is  fastened  a  circular 
piece  of  cardboard,  covered  with  gilt 
paper.  These  circular  pieces  must  be 
cut  according  to  some  standard  of 
comparison  in  order  to  represent  the 
comparative  size  of  each  planet. 


The  following  may  serve  as  a  guide 
for  comparison: 

"For  Mercury,  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed ; 

For  Venus,  a  very  small  pea; 

For  the  Earth,  a  common-sized  pea ; 

For  Mars,  the  head  of  a  large  pin ; 

For  Jupiter,  a  ball  the  size  of  an 
an  orange; 

For  Saturn,  a  golf  ball; 

For  Uranus,  a  common  marble ; 

For  Neptune,  a  large  marble." 
—"The  Family  of  the  Sun,"  by  Ed- 
ward S.  Holden. 

The  pupils  taking  the  parts  of  the 
stars  wear  gilt  stars  similarly  made, 
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and  the  pupil  taking  the  part  of  the 
moon  wears  a  crescent  covered  with 
silver  paper.  Gilt  paper  cut  in  fine 
strips  serves  a  similar  purpose  for  the 
meteor,  while  the  same  with  a  small 
head  may  represent  a  comet. 

Scene  i 

The  Sun\  I  am  the  great  and 
mighty  Sun,  about  whom  the  poets 
throughout  the  ages  have  delighted  to 
sing.  "King  of  the  Day,"  "Great 
Source  of  Light,"  "Best  image  here 
below  of  my  Creator's  majesty,"  they 
have  been  pleased  to  call  me.  The 
old  pagan  Romans  named  their  most 
beautiful  god,  Apollo,  the  Sun-god. 
Guido  Reni,  the  famous  Italian  artist, 
has  represented  in  his  famous  paint- 
ing, "The  Aurora,"  this  Sun-god, 
drawn  by  fiery  horses  on  the  clouds  of 
the  morning. 

"The  Sun,  center  and  sire  of  light, 
The  keystone  of  the  world-built 
arch  of  heaven." — Bailey. 

All  this  because  I  am  the  great  lamp 
in  the  sky  which  gives  to  the  Earth 
its  light  and  heat,  although  I  am  93,- 
000,000  miles  away.  So  great  is  this 
distance  that  if  it  were  possible  to  lay 
a  railroad  from  the  Earth  to  me,  it 
ivould  take  a  train  traveling  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  reach  me. 

In  size,  I  am  more  than  a  million 
times  larger  than  the  Earth.  I  am 
composed  of  iron,  copper,  silver  and 
many  other  minerals  found  on  Earth 
melted  together  in  a  mass  like  glue. 
This  forms  my  center.  Outside  is  a 
shell  of  bright  clouds  from  which  rosy 
flames  leap  to  a  height  of  thousands 
of  miles.  These  send  their  rays  of 
light  for  millions  of  miles  into  space, 
and  illuminate  and  heat  not  only  the 
Earth,  who  is  one  of  my  smaller  chil- 
dren, but  seven  others  as  well. 

Countless   ages   ago,   when   I   was 


only  a  nebular  mass  and  was  whirl* 
ing  through  space,  I  threw  off  pieces 
or  rings  which  became  globular  with 
a  flattening  at  the  Poles,  and  so  my 
children,  the  Planets,  came  into  be- 
ing, and  by  the  mighty  force  of  grav- 
itation these,  my  children,  Planets  or 
Wanderers,  are  following  me,  as  I  am 
pursuing  my  way  throughout  the  im- 
mensities of  space. 

You  may  now  hear  the  history  of 
each  of  these : 

Scene  2 

As  each  pupil  taking  the  part  of  a 
Planet  steps  forward,  before  reciting 
her  part,  she  hands  the  end  of  a  blue 
ribbon  to  the  pupil  representing  the 
Sun,  These  ends  are  held  by  the  Sun, 
four  in  each  hand,  while  the  other  end 
is  held  by  the  Planet.  These  ribbons 
must  vary  in  length  to  represent  the 
comparative  distance  of  each  Planet 
from  the  Sun, 

The  four  smaller  Planets  arrange 
themselves  in  a  semi-circle  at  the  left 
and  the  four  larger  ones  at  the  right 
of  the  Sun,  and  by  their  position  rep^ 
resent  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Planets  with  reference  to  the  Sun  and 
each  other. 

The  Meteor,  Comet  and  Stars  keep 
well  in  the  background,  the  stars  far- 
thest away. 

Mercury:  I  am  a  very  little  Planet, 
smallest  of  the  family  of  the  Sun.  I 
have  been  compared  to  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed;  while  Jupiter,  the  largest 
planet,  is  represented  by  an  orange. 
My  name  is  Mercury.  I  was  named 
for  the  messenger  of  the  gods  who 
was  also  the  Prince  of  Thieves.  This 
is  a  most  appropriate  name,  for  I  am 
nearest  the  mighty  Sun,  and  steal 
more  heat  from  Him  than  any  of  the 
planets.  Sometimes  I  receive  nine 
times  the  amount  of  heat  which  falls 
on  the  Earth.    I  accomplish  my  revo- 
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lution  in  eighty-eight  days,  traveling 
at  the  mad  pace  of  thirty-five  miles 
per  second. 

Venus:  Next  in  distance  from  the 
Sun  am  I,  the  planet  Venus.  I  am 
about  the  size  of  the  Earth  and  am 
sometimes  called  her  twin  sister.  I  ac- 
complish my  journey  around  Father 
Sun  in  about  seven  and  a  half  months. 
Viewed  from  the  Earth,  I  am  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  of  all 
the  Planets.  Sometimes  I  may  be  seen 
early  in  the  morning  as  a  Morning 
Star,  but  more  often  I  am  seen  just 
after  sunset  as  an  Evening  Star.  I 
am,  however,  not  a  real  Star,  for  I 
shine  as  do  all  the  Planets,  not  by  my 
own  light,  but  by  light  reflected  or 
borrowed  from  the  Sun.  I  am  seen 
only  because  the  great,  giant  Sun  is 
shining  on  me.  If  you  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish my  sister  Planets  and  myself 
from  the  Stars  in  the  great  dome  of 
Heaven,  you  will  observe  first  that 
we  are  constantly  changing  our  posi- 
tions, so  we  are  called  Planets,  which 
word  means  "wanderers."  Again,  we 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Stars 
by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  twinkle,  but 
shine  with  a  clear,  steady  light. 

Of  me  the  poet  Milton  has  sung: — 
"Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of 

night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crownest  the 

smiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet." 

Enter,  the  Earth. 
"Earth  took  her  shining  station  as  a 

star. 
In  Heaven's  dark  hall." 

— Bailey. 
I,  the  Earth,  am  the  abode  of  man. 
I  am  not  so  near  the  Sun  as  to  feel  his 
destructive  heat,  nor  yet  so  far  away 
as  to  suffer  the  unendurable  cold.  My 
axis  has  but  a  slight  inclination,  2^/2 
degrees,  so  that  my  climate  is  admirably 


suited  to  the  needs  of  civilized  man. 
On  me  dwell  creatures  of  rare  intelli- 
gence who  are  studying  Gk)d's  eternal 
laws  and  are  using  the  great  forces  of 
nature  and  the  hidden  storehouses  of 
treasure  within  my  bosom  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  great  and  glorious 
ends.  In  the  words  of  the  psalmist  of 
old,  "The  heaven,  even  the  heavens, 
are  the  Lord's,  but  the  earth  hath  He 
made  for  the  children  of  men." 

Mars:  I  am  Mars,  named  for  the 
Roman  god  of  war,  because  of  my 
fiery,  reddish  color. 
"There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven 

But  the  cold  light  of  stars; 
And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 

To  the  red  planet  Mars." 

— Longfellow. 

I  am  rather  a  small  Planet,  smaller 
than  the  Earth,  and  it  takes  me  near- 
ly two  years  to  accomplish  my  jour- 
ney around  the  Sun. 

I  am  a  wonder  to  all  astronomers. 
They  are  continually  speculating  as  to 
whether  I  am  inhabited.  A  curious 
net-work  of  lines  covers  me  which 
have  been  named  canals. 

I  am  a  very  old  Planet,  as  is  shown 
by  the  small  areas  of  water  on  my 
surface,  and  I  receive  only  about  one- 
half  as  much  light  and  heat  as  the 
Earth. 

Last  summer  in  my  journey  around 
the  Sun,  I  came  nearer  the  Earth  than 
I  had  in  many  years.  Some  of  the  as- 
tronomers on  the  Earth  wanted  to  sig- 
nal me  to  see  if  I  were  inhabited,  but 
the  experiment  was  abandoned,  be- 
cause it  was  too  costly. 

Jupiter:  I  am  Jupiter,  named  for 
the  father  of  the  Roman  gods.  I  am 
eldest  brother  in  the  family  of  the 
Planets,  for  I  am  very  great  and 
mighty,  and  I  am  so*  far  from  the  Sun 
that  it  takes  me  twelve  years  to  com- 
plete my  journey  round  the  parent  orb. 

Five     moons     or     satellites     circle 
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around  me  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
Earth  by  looking  through  a  very  large 
and  powerful  telescope.  The  last  of 
these,  which  is  very  small,  was  not  dis- 
covered until  1892. 

Of  me  the  poet  Moore  has  sung: — 
"Oh  !  that  it  were  my  doom  to  be 

The  spirit  of  yon  beauteous  star, 
Dwelling  up  there  in  priority. 

Alone,  as  all  such  bright  things  are ; 
My  sole  employ  to  pray  and  shinc> 

To  light  my  censer  at  the  sun." 

Saturn:  I  am  Saturn,  named  for 
the  Roman  god  of  agriculture  whose 
name  means  "to  sow."  Next  to  Ju- 
piter I  am  the  greatest  of  the  Planets. 
A  golf  ball  and  an  orange  may  repre- 
sent our  comparative  sizes.  I  am  now 
a  bright  object  in  the  evening  sky, 
and  am  to  be  found  near  Mars,  we 
having  recently  passed  each  other  in 
our  orbits  around  the  Sun. 

Looking  at  me  through  a  telescope 
you  may  see  three  rings  surrounding 
me.  Besides  these  are  eight  or  nine 
moons,  but  these  latter  give  me  very 
little  light,  for  we  are  all  so  far  away 
from  the  Sun,  the  source  of  all  light, 
as  to  receive  but  a  very  small  fraction 
of  his  great  light  and  heat. 

Uranus:  I,  Uranus,  was  one  of  the 
last  planets  to  be  found.  Sir  Wm. 
Herschel,  a  noted  German  astrono- 
mer of  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, discovered  me.  At  first  he  mis- 
took me  for  a  comet  without  a  tail,  but 
upon  closer  observation  he  found  me 
to  be  a  body,  moving  at  a  very  great 
distance,  slowly,  in  my  orbit  round 
the  Sun. 

I  am  the  fourth  Planet  in  size  and 
six  moons  follow  me  in  my  course, 
so  I  am  an  important  member  of  the 
great  Solar  System. 

Neptune:  Last,  but  not  least,  am  I, 
Neptune,  named  for  the  Roman  god 
of  the  sea.  I  am  third  largest  of  the 
Planets,  and  it  takes  me  one  hundred 


and  sixty-five  years  to  complete  my 
journey  round  the  Sun.  I  am  very 
cold  and  dark,  for  I  am  many,  many 
millions  of  miles  distant  from  that 
light-giving  body. 

I  was  discovered  before  I  was  ever 
seen,  because  of  the  strange  way  in 
which  Uranus  behaved.  The  Planets 
attract  each  other.  It  could  be  plain- 
ly seen  that  Saturn  was  pulling  Ura- 
nus toward  it,  and  it  was  equally  evi- 
dent that  something  beyond  was  pull- 
ing Uranus  the  other  way,  so  the  as- 
tronomers knew  that  there  must  be 
another  planet  and  kept  looking  until 
they  discovered  me. 

The  Planets  recite  in  concert  the 
following ; 

"That  very  law  which  moulds  a  tear, 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source. 

That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere. 

And  guides  the  planets     in     their 

course."  — Rogers. 


Scene  3 

The  Meteor  and  the  Comet  Uno  step 
forward,  taking  their  positions  at  the 
front  of  the  platform,  facing  sideways 
toward  the  Sun, 

Comet:  1  am  a  Comet  or  hairy 
star,  a  curious  member  of  the  Solar 
System.  I  am  really  a  celestial  tramp, 
traveling  at  random.  Sometimes  I 
move  toward  the  Sun  and  at  other 
times  away  from  it.  At  times  I  am 
a  regular  visitor  of  the  Sun  and  again 
I  make  my  appearance  not  to  return 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

I  have  a  bright,  golden  head  and 
as  I  approach  the  Sun,  I  adorn  my- 
self with  a  glittering  train  millions  of 
miles  in  length  which  I  gradually  lose 
as  I  go  away.  My  head  is  composed 
of  such  metals  and  mineral  substances 
as  are  found  on  Earth.  The  Sun's 
heat  drives  the  particles  from  my 
head  and  so  forms  my  tail. 

By  the  end  of  January  next,  ordi- 
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nary  telescopes  will  reveal  Halley's 
expected  comet.  During  April  and 
May  it  will  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
This  Comet  made  its  appearance  sev- 
enty-four years  ago,  and  its  return 
will  be  observed  with  great  interest 
by  all  astronomers,  as  it  is  the  most 
renowned  Comet  known  to  man. 

Meteor:  I  am  a  meteor,  another 
mysterious  member  of  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem. I  am  in  reality  a  mass  of  stone 
or  iron,  and  there  are  millions  of  my 
kind  darting  through  space.  When 
we  fall  to  Earth  we  are  much  prized 
and  are  placed  in  museums  as  curiosi- 
ties. Lieutenant  Peary  found  one  not 
long  ago  in  the  Arctic  regions,  which 
weighed  about  eighty  tons.  We  usu- 
ally travel  in  company  with .  Comets. 
Whether  the  Meteor  springs  from  the 
Comet,  or  whether  the  Comet  springs 
from  the  Meteor,  or  whether  both 
spring  from  the  same  source,  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  decided  by  astron- 
omers. 

The  stars  who  have  all  the  while 
kept  well  in  the  background,  step  for- 
ward a  little  to  one  side,  but  keep  in 
the  rear  of  the  Sun. 

First  Star 

"Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite 
meadows  of  heaven, 

Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  for- 
get-me-nots of  the  angels." 

— Longfellow. 

"One  sun  by  day ;  by  night,  ten  thou- 
sand shine."  — Young. 

S^econd  Star 

I  am  a  bright  and  beautiful  Star, 
shining  out  of  the  great  immensity  of 
space.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  So- 
lar System,  but  am  myself  a  Sun.  So 
far  away  am  I,  the  nearest  Star  to 
Earth,  that  it  takes  over  four  years 
for  my  light  to  reach  that  distant 
Planet. 


"Each  separate  Star 
Seems  nothing,  but  a  myriad  scattered 

stars 
Break  up  the  Night,  and  make  it  beau- 
tiful." 

— Bayard  Taylor. 
Clustered  about  me  in  the  heavens 
are  millions  of  sister  Stars  or  Suns. 
From  two  to  three  thousand  may  be 
seen  in  a  clear,  moonless  sky  from  the 
Earth  where  man  abides.  With  pow- 
erful telescopes  this  number  may  be 
brought  up  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  possible  to  photograph  the  Stars 
and  many,  many  thousands  have  had 
their  pictures  taken.  Some  of  us  are 
in  our  infancy,  while  others  are  pass- 
ing out  forever,  and  are  no  longer 
golden  lamps  in  the  great  vault  of 
heaven. 

Third  Star, 

"Sirius  appears,  and  on  the  horizon 

black 
Bids     countless     stars    pursue    their 

mighty  track." 

— ^Victor  Hugo. 

Look  for  me  on  a  clear,  wintry 
night,  in  line  pointing  downwards 
from  the  wondrous  belt  of  Orion.  I 
am  many  times  brighter  than  any 
other  first  magnitude  Star.  Venus 
and  Jupiter  alone  outrival  me  in 
brightness,  but  that  is  because  they  are 
Planets  and  are  consequently  much 
nearer  the  Earth. 

The  stars  recite  in  concert  the  fol- 
lozving  : 

"The  stars  are  mansions  built  by  Na- 
ture's hand." 

— ^Wordsworth. 

Scene  4 

All  now  step  to  the  back  of  the 
platform  and  arrange  themselves  as  at 
the  beginning,  the  Sun  retaining  his 
old  position.  The  Earth  steps  directly 
in  front  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon 
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steps  to  the  left  of  the  Sun  with  face 
toward  the  Earth. 

The  Moon 

Pale  empress  of  the  night,  am  I. 
"The  queen  of  night 
Shines  fair  with  all  her  virgin  stars 
about  her."  — Otway. 

I  am  a  silent,  changeless,  lifeless 
member  of  the  Solar  System.  I  am 
so  very  dead  I  have  no  water  or  at- 
mosphere, and  so  very  cold  that  my 
temperature  is  six  times  lower  than 
that  of  the  coldest  country  on  Earth, 
even  dreary  Siberia. 

My  surface  is  alike  barren  and  des- 
olate, covered  with  mountains  and 
dead  volcanoes. 

"I  with  borrowed  silver  shine, 
What  you  see  is  none  of  mine." 

—Swift. 

Unlike  the  Sun,  I  have  no  light  or 
heat  of  my  own  to  give  out.  Rays  of 
light  from  the  Sun  falling  on  me  re- 
bound and  find  their  way  earthward, 
aftd  so  when  Mother  Earth  turns  her 
face  from  the  Sun  and  it  is  night,  I 
arise  and,  although  small,  send  my  sil- 
very beams  to  light  up  the  evening 
sky. 

I  am  a  satellite  or  follower  of  the 
Earth,  and  am  240,000  miles  distant 
from  her,  nearly  four  hundred  times 
nearer  than  the  Sun.  I  am  a  curiously 
behaved  little  body,  as  I  move  through 
space,  for  I  have  three  distinct  mo- 
tions of  my  own.  I  rotate  on  my  axis 
once  in  about  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
days,  and  in  the  same  period  of  time 
revolve  around  the  Earth,  causing  the 
same  side  or  face  to  be  always  turned 
toward  that  body.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  doing  this,  I  am  revolving  with 
the  Earth  around  the  Sun. 

As  the  Moon  is  reciting  this  latter 
part,  she  shows  her  rotation  by  turn- 
ing around  from  left  to  right;  her  rev- 
olution, by  zvalking  around  the  Earth 


from  left  to  right  facing  her  all  the 
while,  and  lastly,  the  Earth,  taking  the 
hand  of  the  Moon,  makes  the  revolu- 
tion with  her  satellite  about  the  Sun, 

As  I  shine  by  reflected  sunlight,  a 
part  of  my  bright  side  is  often  turned 
away  from  the  Earth,  so  the  size  and 
shape  of  my  face  varies  from  night  to 
night. 

The  Moon  takes  her  position  be- 
tween the  Sun  and  the  Earth. 

Now  I  am  between  the  Sun  and  the 
Earth  in  nearly  a  straight  line  with 
my  illumined  face  turned  away  from 
the  Earth.  I  am  barely  visible,  show- 
ing only  a  slender  sickle  of  light,  so 
the  people  call  me  the  New  Moon. 

My  crescent  is  gradually  widening, 
until  I  am  now  at  right  angles  with 
the  Sun,  and  the  people  on  the  Earth, 
who  now  view  me,  may  see  the  right 
half  of  my  lighted  face.  Seven  or 
eight  days  have  elapsed  since  I  made 
my  first  appearance,  and  I  am  now 
known  as  the  First  Quarter. 

The  Moon  moves  slowly,  reciting 
as  she  speaks.  Upon  announcing  her- 
self the  First  Quarter,  she  removes 
her  crescent  circlet  and  puts  on  an- 
other, representing  this  new  phase 
which  she  has  carried  over  her  arm. 

Onward  I  move  in  my  course,  get- 
ting farther  and  farther  away  from 
Old  Sol  and  showing  more  and  more 
of  my  lighted  face  at  every  step.  Now 
the  Earth  is  between  Father  Sun  and 
me,  and  I  am  the  resplendent  Full 
Moon. 

She  now  stands  in  front  of  and  fac- 
ing the  Earth  and  puts  a  circlet  on  her 
head  representing  the  Full  Moon. 
"The  moon  is  at  her  full,  and  riding 

high 
Floods  the  calm  fields  with  light." 

— Bryant. 

Still  onward  I  move,  for  but  half  of 
my  journey  is  completed.  Each  night 
my  light  wanes.    Seven  more  days  are 
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past.  I  am  again  at  right  angles  with 
the  Sun,  and  you  now  see  the  left  side 
of  my  illumined  face,  so  I  am  now 
known  as  the  Last  Quarter. 

Puts  on  circlet  representing  the  Last 
Quarter. 

I  again  journey  to  complete  my 
circuit.  My  lessening  rim  of  light 
gradually  vanishes,  until  I  am  again 
the  dark,  invisible  New  Moon. 

Again  takes  her  position  betzveen 
the  Sun  and  Earth  and  dons  her  cres- 
cent. When  through  speaking,  she 
steps  to  a  side  position,  the  same  as  the 
one  taken  at  the  beginning. 

The   other   characters  standing   in 
the  background  recite  the  following  in 
concert : 
"Fairest  of  all  the  lights  above, 

Thou  sun,  whose  beams  adorn  the 
spheres, 
And  with  unwearied  swiftness  move, 

To  form  the  circles  of  our  years." 

— Isaac  Watts. 
"Angel  of  Light!  who  from  the  time 
Those  heavens  began  their  march  sub- 
lime. 


Hath  first  of  all  the  starry  choir 
Trod  in  his  Maker's  steps  of  fire." 

— Moore. 

[Pupils  Pass,]  ^ 

The  following  are  recommended  as 
excellent  supplementary  reading  in 
connection  with  the  foregoing  subject 
and  may  be  found  in  the  children's 
department  of  the  Public  Libraries  of 
our  city : 

"Children's  Book  of  Stars,"  G.  E. 
Mitton. 

"Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,"  Agnes  Gi- 
berne. 

"The  Family  of  the  Sun,"  Edward 
S.  Holden. 

"The  Earth  and  Sky,"  Edward  S. 
Holden. 

"Star  Land,"  Robt.  S.  Ball. 

"The  Story  of  the  Stars,"  George 
F.  Chambers. 

"The  Story  of  the  Solar  System,"" 
George  F.  Chambers. 

"The  Story  of  Eclipses,"  George  F. 
Chambers. 


THE  MAKING  OF  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN 

FLAG 

Marion  C,  Cone,  Brooklyn  Borough 


Characters:     Betsy    Ross    and    five 

friends. 

Time:  After  the  acceptance  of  the 
flag  by  the  Continental  Congress 
and  the  placing  of  the  order  for  a 
large  number. 

Scene:  Workroom  of  Betsy's  uphol- 
stery shop. 

Costumes :  Quaker  dress. 

Betsy  Ross :  This  morning  we  must 
start  work  on  the  new  American  flags. 
How  queer  it  will  seem  to  have  one 


flag  for  all  instead  of  a  different  flag: 
for  each  regiment. 

ist  Girl:  How  didst  thee  come  to- 
decide  upon  this  design  and  these  col- 
ors? 

2d  Girl :  Dost  thee  not  know  ?  Gen. 
Washington  came  with  Mr.  Robert 
Morris  and  Col.  Ross — ^they  are  the 
committee — and  told  what  they  want- 
ed. This  flag  was  then  made  and  now 
that  Congress  has  accepted  it  more- 
must  be  made. 

3d  Girl:  But  why  didn't  they  take: 
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one  of  these  flags  that  we  have  had 
already?  I  like  this  one  (pine  tree 
flag)  and  besides  this  was  the  first  flag 
used  on  American  ships  in  1775. 

4th  Girl:  Why  can't  they  have  this 
one  (striped  with  crosses  of  St.  An- 
drew and  St.  George),  which  was 
used  by  Washington  during  the  siege 
of  Boston,  in  1776? 

5//*  Girl',  Here  is  Paul  Jones's  rat- 
tle-snake flag — surely  some  one  of 
these  might  have  been  used. 

Betsy  Ross :  Congress  decided  upon 
this  because  the  thirteen  stripes  will 
represent  the  thirteen  colonies  and 
the  thirteen  stars  on  the  blue  field  will 
represent  the  new  constellation  which 
has  arisen. 

j\th  Girl :  Oh,  look !  These  stars  have 
five  points. 

2d  Girl:  Gen.  Washington  wanted 
a  six-pointed  star,  but  Friend  Betsy 
soon  showed  him  how  much  better 
the   five-pointed  start  would  be. 

3 J  Girl:  But  they  will  be  so  much 
harder  to  cut  out  evenly. 

Betsy  Ross:  Not  at  all;  watch  this. 


Simply  fold  the  paper  so,  cut  it  just 
once  and  see  here  is  a  perfect  five- 
pointed  star.     (Fold  like  diagram). 

Sth  Girl:  How  do  the  stars  and 
stripes  go  together? 

Betsy  Ross :  The  regulation  flag  will 
be  8  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  with  7  red 
stripes  and  6  white  ones.  The  blue 
field  will  be  30  inches  long  and  as 
wide  as  the  first  four  stripes. 

1st  Girl:  What  are  they  going  to 
do  if  a  new  State  is  added? 

^d  Girl :  Perhaps  they'll  make  a  new 
stripe,  but  that  would  change  the 
shape.    Oh,  I  know ;  add  a  star. 

Betsy  Ross:  I  agree  with  thee;  a 
new  star  added"  each  time  would  be 
much  the  better  way.  This  certainly 
is  the  prettiest  flag  we  have  ever  made. 
The  colors,  too,  have  a  meaning.  The 
white  is  for  purity,  the  blue  for  truth, 
and  the  red  for  courage,  while  to- 
gether they  mean  union.  I  hope  the 
country  always  remembers  what  the 
flag  means.  Now  thee  must  tell  the 
other  girls. 

^d  and  ^th  Girls:  Let  us  go  now. 


,A 


/ 


ClO'A'-Q^ 


After  folding,  cut  oflf  edges  which  project  at  top. 


MODEL  LESSONS 

A  new  department  designed  to  provide  methods,  devices,  suggestions  for 
the  teaching  of  difficult  topics  in  every  subject  of  the  Course  of  Study, 
Some  work  in  each  of  the  essential  subjects  will  appear  in  every  number  of 
School  Work. 

L— PENMANSHIP 

I.  Suggestions  in  Teaching  Muscular  Movement  Writing.    Capitals 

Louis  M argon,  P.  S.  40,  The  Bronx 

(Continued  from  Volume  VIII,  Number  4.) 


An  alphabet  should  be  so  devised 
that  it  can  be  divided  into  a  few  con- 
sistent groups,  each  of  which  depends 
upon  a  certain  fundamental  stroke. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  capi- 
tal letters  belonging  to  the  same  group 
are  merely  variations  of  the  same 
stroke.  The  problem  which  confronts 
us  is  the  division  of  the  alphabet. 

Since  there  are  several  ways  of 
making  the  same  letter,  let  us  select 
that  form  which  will  render  itself  most 
useful  in  the  teaching  of  other  letters. 
Above  all,  avoid  adding  difficulties  to 
the  subject  by  including  useless  forms. 
Some  alphabets  are  based  upon  sim- 
plicity, some  upon  convenience,  some 
upon  beauty,  and  some  upon  undesir- 
able originality  or  advertisement. 

In  Fig.  I  we  find  four  forms  of  the 
same  letter.  The  first  is  positively 
the  simplest  and  most  useful  form  in 
the  entire  capital  alphabet.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  fundamental  strokes  upon 


Fig.  I. 

which  an  entire  group  depends.  The 
second  form  is  very  convenient,  espe- 
cially when  followed  by  h.  The  third 
has  no  place  in  a  school  room.     The 


fourth  form  has  no  place  in  penman- 
ship. It  is  thoroughly  "original,"  and 
does  not  satisfy  any  just  demand  in 
the  art  of  writing.  Our  selection  must 
be  guided  by  simplicity,  ease  and  legi- 
bility, when  dealing  with  the  various 
foniis  of  a  single  letter. 

Generally  speaking,  our  choice  must 
be  consistent.  Several  present  sys- 
tems are  combinations  of  the  most 
glaring  inconsistencies.  For  example, 
the  letters  P,  R  and  B,  are  taught  in 
the  following  forms  (Fig.  2). 


Fig.  2. 

In  this  system  the  B  is  out  of  place. 
I  have  arranged  the  three  letters  into 
as  many  groups,  any  one  or  more  of 
which  may  be  taught  (Fig.  3). 
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The  logical  teacher  in  treating  these 
letters  according  to  one  of  the  pres- 
ent systems,  begins  with  the  letter  P 
and  then  teaches  the  R,  both  of  which 
are  in  the  third  column. 

Why  should  we  select  the  B  of  the 
second  column,  which  requires  an  en- 
tirely new  lesson,  when  the  B  of  the 
third  column  is  simply  a  review  of 
what  has  been  taught  in  the  two  pre- 
vious occasions?  We  should  be  con- 
sistent and  take  advantage  of  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  previous 
lessons.  Surely  no  one  would  prefer 
''blank  authority"  to  common  sense. 
J  further  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  I 
do  not  object  to  a  pupil's  using  any 
legible  form  of  any  letter,  but  so  far 
as  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  definite  plan  or 
system.  When  the  child  has  mas- 
tered all  of  the  forms  of  the  various 
letters,  his  individuality  will  assert 
itself  in  the  selection  of  the  desired 
forms. 


The  alphabet  may  be  divided  into 
four  distinct  groups,  the  letters  of 
which  are  merely  variations  of  the 
fundamental  stroke.  I  am  certain 
that  many  of  my  readers  will  not 
agree  with  my  choice  in  Fig.  4,  but 
on  closer  investigation  you  will  un- 
doubtedly find  a  reason  to  substanti- 
ate the  form  of  each  letter,  as  well  as 
its  position  in  group.  The  groups  are 
also  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  taught. 

The  first  group  is  based  upon  the 
direct  oval.  The  second  depends  upon 
the  'T  stroke."  The  letter  Z)  is  a 
combination  of  both  fundamental 
strokes  and  should  be  included  in  the 
second  group.  The  third  is  based  on 
the  reverse  oval.  /  is  a  combination 
of  the  reverse  oval  and  straight  line, 
and  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  group,  as  an  "introduction"  to 
the  fourth.  The  last  group  contains 
all  the  "hooked  forms."  It  should 
be  remembered  that  iC  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  double  curve  and  the 
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hook  of  the  second  and  fourth  groups 
respectively. 

An  explanation  of  every  form  in  the 
alphabet  is  quite  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  out  of  place.  I  will  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  one  group,  the 
second.  My  reason  for  choosing  this 
one  is  that  it  contains  five  letters  which 
are  under  the  present  systems  quite 
difficult,  and'  yet  rendered  compara- 
tively simple,  when  taught  in  the  man- 
ner herein  prescribed. 

We  must  begin  with  the  funda- 
mental stroke  and  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  a  stem  and  an  oval.  The  stem 
consists  of  a  double  curve,  which  is 
made  at  a  particular  slant.  This  ex- 
ercise is  quite  simple  as  it  permits  of 
only  one  general  mistake.  Many 
pupils  will  write  this  form  at  too 
great  a  slant.  Then  proceeding  with 
the  oval,  we  must  insist  on  a  horizon- 
tal position  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Per- 
fection should  be  obtained  in  two  les- 
sons. Very  little  difficulty  should  be 
experienced  in  teaching  the  letters  of 
this  group,  as  is  readily  observed  in 


Thus  by  means  of  a  logical  division 
of  the  alphabet,  it  is  possible  to  teach 
the  capitals  in  less  time,  compara- 
tively speaking.  Moreover,  what  is 
most  important,  our  results  will  be 
more  encouraging. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say, 
that  in  criticising  some  of  the  present 
methods  in  penmanship,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  be  most  direct,  for  I  am 
sure  that  frank  and  open  criticism, 
given  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness,  is  al- 
ways in  order,  when  perfection  is  our 
goal. 

HINTS    ON    PENMANSHIP    TO 
GRADE  TEACHERS 

C.  G.  Prince,  Demonstrator  of  the 
Steadman  System  of  Muscular 
Movement  Writing. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  few 
subjects  taught  in  our  schools  are  of 
greater  practical  value  in  later  life 
than  penmanship.  Of  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  penmanship,  ex- 
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Fig.  5.  A  careful  study  of  the  forms 
illustrated  renders  sufficient  informa- 
tion, without  any  further  explanation. 
We  must  now  proceed  to  the  third 
group.  The  first  three  letters,  P,  B, 
and  R,  are  rendered  very  simple,  be- 
cause of  the  previous  training  on  the 
double  curve.  They  are  merely  com- 
binations of  the  double  curve  and  the 
reverse  oval.     (Fig.  6.) 


Fig.  6. 


perience  has  shown  that  none  offers 
greater  possibilities  than  the  muscu- 
lar movement  system.  Yet,  unfortu- 
nately, the  most  satisfactory  results 
from  its  use  have  not  always  been  ob- 
tained. It  is  with  the  hope  that  these 
suggestions  may  prove  helpful  to 
many  teachers  that  this  article  is  writ- 
ten. 

Teacher's    Responsibility 

If  good  results  are  to  be  gained, 
teachers  must  have  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  muscular  move- 
ment  writing  and  of  their  own  re- 
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sponsibility  for  its  acquisition  by  their 
classes.  In  the  first  place,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  no  penmanship  pad, 
manual,  or  copy  book  will  teach  itself. 
Each  one  of  these  furnishes  simply 
an  outline  of  the  script  forms  with 
directions  for  practice.  .  While  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  a 
pen  expert,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
he  be  able  to  write  a  good  slant  hand 
easily  and  freely  and  that  he  should 
be  willing  to  write  with  his  class  both 
at  the  board  and  at  their  desks.  No 
teacher  who  sets  a  bad  example  to  the 
class  by  scribbling  carelessly  or  writ- 
ing vertically  with  finger  movement 
can  expect  to  secure  good  results.  Re- 
member, "Example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept." "Aim  to  write  well  every  day," 
is  a  good  rule  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

Blackboard  Work 

The  teacher's  writing  on  the  board 
has  a  marked  influence  upon  that  of 
the  class.  It  should  be  uniform  in 
size  and  slant  and  conform  to  the 
standards  of  the  writing  lesson.  It 
will  be  very  exceptional  indeed  when 
the  child's  writing  is  better  than  the 
teacher's.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most necessity  that  the  teacher's 
writing  be  of  the  very  best. 

Good  Position  and  Pen-Holding 

One  of  the  most  familiar  complaints 
from  teachers  is:  "My  pupils  use  the 
free  arm  movement  in  their  fifteen 
minutes'  writing  lesson,  but  they  do 
not  apply  it  to  other  written  work." 
This  is  largely  true,  because,  in  many 
classes,  the  only  time  when  pupils  as- 
sume correct  body  position  and  pen- 


holding  is  during  the  writing  lesson. 
At  other  times  they  are  allowed  to 
slouch  over  their  desks  and  revert  to 
their  old  careless  scrawling.  Make 
good  position  and  pen-holding  a  habit 
and  apply  it  to  all  written  zvork.  Along 
that  road  only,  lies  success.  The^  pupil 
should  sit  erect,  with  the  head  slightly 
bent  forward,  the  feet  flat  upon  the 
floor,  and  both  elbows  resting  on  the 
desk,  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  being  placed  on  the  left  el- 
bow, allowing  the  free  movement  of 
the  right  arm.  The  right  hand  and 
wrist  should  be  held  above  the  paper, 
the  hand  gliding  easily  on  the  nails 
or  first  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers,  the  pen  holder  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  right  shoulder.  The 
left  hand  should  hold  the  paper  in 
place  at  its  upper  left  hand  corner. 

Progress  Slow  But  Sure 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  avail- 
able for  writing  drills  in  our  public 
schools,  and  the  great  amount  of  other 
required  written  work  which  must  be 
done  in  some  fashion,  the  pupils'  pro- 
gress may  often  seem  slow,  but  it  will, 
nevertheless,  be  sure  if  the  right  habits 
are  persevered  in. 

Hozv  to  Begin 

The  first  step  is  for  the  pupil  to  ob- 
tain the  mastery  of  the  large  oval  ex- 
ercise which  is  shown  below.  The 
ovals  should  be  two  ruled  spaces  in 
height,  the  rolling  forearm  action  free 
and  rapid,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
pen  upon  the  paper,  light  and  elastic. 
No  finger  movement  should  be  used. 
The  slant  lines  should  be  made  at  the 
same  speed  and  slope  as  the  ovals. 
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The  next  step  is  to  reduce  the  ovals 
to  the  size  of  capital  letters,  and  apply 
the  movement  gained  to  O  and  C 
shown  below.  Be  sure  that  the  letter 
and  ovals  are  written  at  the  same 
speed  and  with  the  same  light  swing 
stroke.  Other  valuable  drills  on  other 
capitafs  are  shown  on  the  Steadman 
Pads,  which  present  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged set  of  copies  and  exercises  for 
all  grades. 


Primary  Work 

Many  first  and  second  year  teachers 
ask,  "Can  we  expect  muscular  move- 
ment writing  from  our  classes?"  The 
answer  is  "no,  but  you  ought  to  pave 
the  way   for  it  by  giving  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the   forming  of 
right   habits."     What   more   painful 
sight  than  a  class  of  first  and  second 
grade    children,    as    with    distorted 
bodies,  and  heads  bent  almost  to  the 
desk,  they  clutch   their  pencils   with 
vice-like  grip,  and  try  to  "write"  a 
lesson?   Yet  this  is  a  true  picture  of 
many   primary    classes,   and   the   in- 
jurious eflfects  are  wide-reaching,  not 
only  preventing  the  child  from  acquir- 
ing a  good,  easy  handwriting,  but  in 
many  cases,  leading  to  physical  ills, 
such  as  eye-strain,  spinal  curvature, 
etc. 

In  his  desire  to  get  "pretty  papers," 
the  teacher  often  loses  sight  of  the 
vital  importance  of  correct  and  health- 
ful position,  and  of  muscular  relaxa- 
tion of  the  hand  and  arm  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  logical  development  of 
easily  read  and  easily  written  penman- 
ship. We  shall  never  find  it  easy  to 
produce   good,    free   writing    in    the 


third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  until 
we  get  a  right  foundation  laid  in  the 
first  and  second  grades. 

It  is  cause  for  regret  that  school  re- 
quirements make  so  much  writing 
necessary  for  young  children.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  movement  exercise 
work  properly  co-ordinated  with  good 
form  work,  would  be  productive  of 
better  results.  The  use  of  large  pen- 
cils is  to  be  recommended  in  the  first 
year  as  tending  to  lessen  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  pinching  the  pencil.  The  large 
ovals  should  be  practiced  every  day, 
but  the  pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to 
lift  the  elbow,  as  time  is  thrown  away 
on  the  whole  arm  movement. 

Individuality 

The  wise  teacher  will  not  worry 
over  the  fact  that  all  his  pupils  do  not 
bold  their  pen  at  the  same  angle.  He 
will  remember  that  as  they  do  not  all 
walk  alike,  talk  alike,  or  look  alike, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they 
will  write  alike  or  even  hold  the  pen 
alike.  So  long  as  the  holder  crosses 
the  first  finger  at  about  the  knuckle, 
and  points  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  right  shoulder,  all  is  well.  What 
matters  if  Frank  slants  his  writing 
more  than  George,  or  if  Mary  writes 
smaller  than  Edna,  provided  they  all 
write  easily,  rapidly,  and  legibly?  In- 
dividuality within  reasonable  limits 
should  be  encouraged. 

Cheerful  Co-operation 

The  penmanship  lesson  can  and 
ought  to  be  made  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  periods  of  the 
day.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  help 
each  pupil  at  his  desk  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. Do  not  blame  or  scold  harshly ; 
let  most  of  the  criticisms  come  from 
the  pupils  themselves.     A  good  plan 
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is  for  the  teacher  to  illustrate  some 
common  fault  on  the  board,  and  ask 
the  class  to  criticise.  Home  work  is 
to  be  commended;  hang  on  the  wall 
the  best  pages  handed  in;  the  pupils 
will  soon  beg^n  to  take  a  real  pride  in 
their  skill  and  work  harder  than  ever. 
Encourage    pupils    to    use    muscular 


movement  in  every  written  lesson,  and 
reward,  with  a  word  of  praise,  those 
who  do. 

Remember,  many  pupils  will  hand 
the  teacher  as  poor  work  as  she  will 
accept.  Have  a  high  standard,  and 
continually  try  to  educate  your  class 
up  to  it. 


n.    PHYSICS 
Experiments  in  Elementary  Physics 
Mark  Markowitz,  Instructor,  P.  S,  2y,  Manhattan 
(Continued  from  Volume  VIH,   Number  4.) 


Velocity  of  Sound 
experiment  7 

Object. — To  show  that  sound  trav- 
els faster  through  solids  than  through 
air. 

Method. — Stretch  a  fine  piano  wire 
between  two  sounding  boards  by 
means  of  a  screw-eye  in  each.  Place 
part  of  class  near  each  sounding 
board.  Strike  single  blow  with  ham- 
mer on  either  board.  Note  how  many 
sounds  are  heard  and  from  what  does 
the  sound  first  heard  seem  to  come. 

Result. — Two  successive  sounds 
will  reach  the  ear.  The  first  conduct- 
ed by  the  wood  and  wire,  the  second 
by  the  air.  This  shows  that  sound 
travels  quicker  in  solids  than  in  air. 

General  Notes, — In  solid  bodies  the 
vibrations  diminish  slowly,  and  on 
this  account  sounds  may  be  heard 
through  them  at  long  distances. 

In  liquids  the  vibrations  diminish 
more  rapidly  than  in  solids  so  that 
through  them  the  sounds  cannot  be 
heard  so  far. 

In  gases  (air)  the  vibrations  die 
out  still  faster,  and  hence  sounds  can- 


not be  heard  as   far  in  them  as  in 
either  of  the  other  forms  of  matter. 

Reflection 

experiment  8 

Object. — To  show  the  effect  of  a 
megaphone  on  sound  vibrations. 

Method. — Construct  a  megaphone 
out  of  stiflf  paper.  Hold  a  watch  in 
front  of  class  to  hear  tick.  Then 
place  watch  inside  cone  at  apex  and 
direct  cone  to  some  part  of  class. 
Note  the  eflfect  cone  has  on  the  sound. 

Result. — ^The  ticking  of  the  watch 
cannot  be  heard  very  distinctly  when 
held  in  front  of  class.  But  when  it 
is  placed  in  the  cone,  the  ticking  is 
very  distinct.  The  cone  collects  the 
vibrations  and  sends  them  forward 
together  preventing  the  waves  from 
expanding  and  losing  their  intensity. 

Megaphones  and  speaking  tubes 
are  based  on  this  principle. 

EXPERIMENT    Q 

Object. — To  explain  the  action  of 
an  ear  trumpet. 
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Method. — Using  same  cone  as  last 
experiment,  compare  sounds  heard 
with  and  without  cone  used  as  an  ear 
trumpet.  Allow  a  boy  to  hold  the 
cone  to  his  ear,  and  listen  to  the  tick- 
ing of  a  watch  held  at  various  dis- 
tances £rom  cone,  Fig.  9. 


get  back  in  time  to  blend  with  the 
original  sound,  and  therefore  each  is 
heard  separately. 

Two  or  more  echoes  are  sometimes 
heard,  because  separate  reverberating 
surfaces  receive  the  sound  and  reflect 
it  in  succession. 


Fit  3. 


Result. — The  cone  like  an  ear  trum- 
pet collects  the  waves  of  sound  and 
reflects  them  into  the  ear  with  in- 
creased strength. 

Echoes  and  REVERnER.\TioNs 

An  echo  is  a  reflected  sound.  It  is 
produced  when  the  reflecting  surface 
is  so  distant  that  we  can  distinguish 
the  reflected  sound  from  the  direct 
one.  Echoes  arc  caused  by  the  re- 
flection of  sound  from  some  surface, 
as  walls  of  a  building,  the  sides  of  a 
mountain  or  iceberg.  Caverns,  grot- 
toes, winding  halls  and  passages,  aisles 
of  churches  are  also  producers  of 
echoes,  because  the  sound  waves  can- 
not pass  beyond  these  and  therefore 
must  flow  back.  At  times,  the  return 
waves  (being  entangled  by  the  cav- 
ern) are  detained  for  a  short  time, 
and  come  deliberately  to  the  ear. 

Large  buildings,  as  cathedrals,  often 
reverberate  the  voice  of  tlie  speaker, 
because  the  walls  are  so  far  off  from 
the   sjieaker  that  the   echo  does  not 


EXPERIMENT    ID 

Object. — To  show  that  the  degree 
of  pitch  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of 
the  vibrations  of  a  soimding  body. 

Method. — Scrape,  first  slowly,  then 
rapidly,  finger  nail  or  toothpick  over 
rough  surface  of  book  cover  or  over 
teeth  of  line  comb.  Note  the  differ- 
ence in  the  tone  produced. 

Result. — The  first  tone  is  merely  a 
noise,  the  latter  tone  is  a  musical 
sound.  Scraping  the  toothpick  over 
the  teeth  of  a  fine  comb  slowly  merely 
produces  a  niunber  of  sound  waves, 
with  intervals  between,  and  the  ear 
distinguishes  the  sound  as  so  many 
separate  noises. 

M'hen,  however,  the  sound  waves 
follow  one  another  with  perfect  regu- 
larity and  so  rapidly  that  the  ear  can- 
not distinguish  the  intervals,  but  one 
continuous  pleasing  sound  is  produced, 
we  have  a  musical  sound  or  tone. 

This    shows    that   the    pitch   of   a 
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sound  depends  upon  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  given  time.  The 
greater  the  number  of  vibrations  the 
higher  the  tone. 

EXPERIMENT    II 

Object. — To  show  that  the  degree 
of  pitch  of  a  vibrating  string  depends 
upon  its  tension,  length,  and  size  of 
the  string. 

Method. — (a)  Stretch  one  string  of 
the  sonometer  slightly  with  the  hand 
and  sound  it.  Note  the  pitch  of  the 
tone.  Tighten  the  string  a  little  and 
repeat  again.  Repeat  several  times, 
increasing  the  tension  each  time  by 
turning  screw-eye  while  string  is 
sounding. 

Compare  the  pitches  of  tones  pro- 
duced. 

(&)  Vary  the  length  of  the  vibrating 
portion  of  a  sonometer  string  by 
touching  with  finger  at  various  points, 
or  by  moving  one  of  the  bridges  nearer 
the  center. 

Compare  the  pitches  of  tones  pro- 
duced. 

(c)  Stretch  upon  the  sonometer  two 
strings  of  the  same  material  but  of 
different  thickness.  With  the  tension 
of  each  the  same,  sound  first  one 
string,  then  the  other. 

Compare  the  pitch  of  the  two  tones 
with  the  size  of  the  string  producing 
each  tone. 

Result. — We  see  that  if  we  change 
either  the  length  of  the  vibrating 
string,  or  its  tension,  or  its  weight,  we 
change  the  pitch  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced. To  shorten  the  string  makes 
the  tone  higher;  to  increase  the  ten- 
sion also  makes  the  tone  higher,  but 
to  increase  the  weight  of  the  string 
makes  the  tone  lower. 

In  the  piano  the  sounds  are  made 


by  the  vibrations  of  wires.  The  wires 
are  of  different  lengths  and  weights; 
the  shortest  and  lightest  giving  the 
highest  tone.  The  end  of  each  wire  is 
tightened  around  a  screw,  and  by 
turning  the  screw  in  one  direction  the 
wire  is  tightened  and  pitch  raised,  by 
turning  in  the  other  way  wire  is  loos- 
ened and  pitch  lowered. 

In  the  violin  the  four  strings  are  of 
the  same  length  but  of  different 
weights,  the  lightest  giving  the  high- 
est tone.  The  length  is  varied  by  the 
pressure  of  the  player's  finger.  The 
tension  is  increased  by  a  key  upon 
which  strings  are  wound. 

EXPERIMENT    12 

Object. — To  study  the  nodes  and 
segments  of  a  vibrating  string. 

Method. — Sound  a  string  of  a 
sonometer  and  instead  of  shortening 
it,  simply  touch  the  string  lightly  mid- 
way between  the  ends.  Place  a  paper 
rider  (piece  of  paper  cut  in  v-shape) 
on  the  second  half  of  the  string.  Note 
the  action  of  the  rider.  Now  touch 
finger  lightly  so  as  to  separate  one- 
third  of  the  string  and  cause  it  to  vi- 
brate. Note  how  many  parts  of  the 
string  vibrate. 

Result. — In  the  first  case  two  por- 
tions of  the  string  will  vibrate,  yield- 
ing the  same  tone,  and  the  rider  is 
thrown  off.  In  the  second  case  the 
entire  cord  will  vibrate  in  three  dif- 
ferent parts  of  equal  length,  separated 
by  stationary  points  called  nodes. 

This  may  be  shown  by  placing  the 
riders  on  the  segments  or  vibrating 
portions  and  one  at  the  node.  The 
one  at  node  will  remain  while  others 
will  be  thrown  off.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  cord  may  be  divided  into  any 
number  of  equal  vibrating  segments 
and  stationary  ends. 
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Resonance 
experiment  i3 

Object. — To  show  the  relation  be- 
tween the  length  of  vibrating  air  col- 
umns and  pitch  produced. 

Method, — (a)  Pour  water  slowly 
from   a   considerable   height   into   a 


F'^  '^-  mi, 

glass  cylinder.  Note  the  character  of 
the  sounds  produced,  and  compare  the 
changes  In  pitch  with  the  varying 
length  of  the  air  columns  in  the 
cylinder. 

(b)  While  holding  a  vibrating  tun- 
ing fork  over  the  mouth  of  cylinder 
gradually  pour  in  water  till  the  sound 
is  reinforced.  Note  the  distance  be- 
tween the  fork  and  the  top  of  the 
water  (Fig.  13b). 

Insert  lamp  chimney  into  the  cylin- 
der nearly  filled  with  water.  Hold 
a    sounding    tuning    fork    over    the 


opening  of  chimney,  at  the  same  time 
raising  or  lowering  the  latter  until  a 
position  is  found  where  there  is  an 
apparent  increase  in  volume  of  the 
tone. 

Result. — We  see  from  first  experi- 
ment (o)  that  the  pitch  of  the  tone 
produced  depends  upon  the  length  of 
the  vibrating  column.  The  shorter 
the  column,  the  higher  the  pitch. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  experi- 
ment by  raising  and  lowering  the 
chimney,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  is 
varied.  But  there  is  a  certain  position 
of  the  chimney  which  gives  a  sound 
that  is  reinforced  and  increased  in 
volume.  This  is  only  possible  when  the 
distance  between  the  prong  and  sur- 
face of  water  is  of  such  a  length  that 
when  a  sound  wave  is  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  it  will  reach 
the  prong  of  the  tuning  fork  in  time 
to  coincide  with  the  next  sound  wave, 
thus  strengthening  the  sound.  This 
strengthening  of  a  sound  is  called 
Resonance. 

Notes. — Wind  instruments  produce 
musical  sounds  by  means  of  the  en- 
closed column  of  air.  Sound  waves 
run  backward  and  forward  through 
the  tube  and  act  on  the  surrounding 
air  like  the  vibrations  of  a  cord. 

In  the  organ  the  air  from  the  bel- 
lows is  forced  through  the  pipes  of 
various  lengths  and  widths,  making 
the  air  throughout  their  whole  lengths 
vibrate.  The  shorter  the  pipe,  the 
higher  the  pitch. 

Intensity 

experiment  i4 

Object. — To  determine  the  cause  of 
intensity  or  loudness  of  sound. 

Method. — (a)  Pluck  string  of  a 
sonometer  gently  and  then  violently. 
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Observe  size  of  spindles  made  by  vi- 
brating string. 

(fc)  Successively  touch  to  suspend- 
ed shoe  button  tuning  fork,  when 
sounding  softly  and  loudly.  Note  be- 
havior of  button. 

Result. — ^The  louder  the  tone  pro- 
duced by  the  vibrating  string,  the 
larger  are  the  spindles  formed. 

The  louder  the  tone  of  the  tuning 
fork,  the  further  will  the  button  swing 
out.  In  each  case  the  loudest  tones 
are  caused  by  the  vibrations  through 
the  greatest  distance. 

The  distance  through  which  the  vi- 
brating particles  swing  back  and  forth 
is  called  the  amplitude,  and  hence  we 
may  say  that  the  loudness  or  intensity 
of  sound  depends  upon  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibrations  which  produce  it. 

GRADE  8B 

Light 

"There  is  supposed  to  be  a  fluid 
termed  ether,  constituting  a  kind  of 
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every  direction  and  breaking  upon  the 
eyes  give  to  us  the  impression  of 
sight." 

Sources 

experiment  i 

Object. — To  distinguish  between 
luminous  and  non-luminous  bodies. 

Method, — Enter  a  dark  room  and 
notice  objects.  Light  gas  and  then 
notice  change. 

Result. — No  objects  are  visible  in  a 
perfectly  dark  room.  After  lighting 
gas  the  different  objects  can  be  dis- 
cerned, proving  that  they  received 
their  light  from  the  gas  and  reflected 
it  to  our  eyes. 

Definitions. — (a)  A  luminous  body 
is  one  that  produces  light  from  its 
own  source.  The  sun  is  a  luminous 
body  because  it  shines  by  light  which 
itself  produces.  The  flame  of  a  can- 
dle, a  fire,  are  also  luminous  bodies 
for  same  reason. 

(b)  A  non-luminous  body  is  one 
that  reflects  light,  and  is  visible  only 
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universal  atmosphere,  diffused  through 
all  space.  It  is  so  subtle  that  it  fills 
the  pores  of  all  bodies,  eludes  all 
chemical  tests,  and  remains  even  in  a 
vacuum.  A  luminous  body  sets  in  mo- 
tion waves  of  ether  which  pass  off  in 


in  the  presence  of  a  luminous  body. 
It  does  not  produce  light,  but  receives 
it  from  some  other  source  and  throws 
it  off  again.  The  moon  is  a  non-lu- 
minous body,  for  while  it  shines  with 
a  bright  light,  it  produces  none  itself. 
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•EXPERIMENT    2 


Object. — ^To  show  that  the  light 
from  a  luminous  body  goes  in  all  di- 
rections. 

Method. — Light  a  candle  in  a  dark 
loom,  and  place  several  opaque  ob- 
jects in  front  of  candle  frame.  Note 
whether  flame  is  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  whether  other  objects  in  room  are 
seen. 

Result. — When  candle  is  lit  all  non- 
luminous  objects  are  visible.  When 
an  opaque  object  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  flame,  the  light  does  not  pass 
through  it,  but  all  other  objects  in 
room  can  be  seen,  showing  that  the 
light  from  a  luminous  body  (flame) 
emits  light  in  all  directions. 

An  opaque  body  is  one  that  does 
not  transmit  light ;  as  iron,  stone,  etc. 

(Fig.i)- 

A  transparent  body  is  one  that  of- 
fers so  little  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  light  that  we  can  see  objects 
through  it;  as  glass,  air  (Fig.  2). 

A  translucent  body  is  one  that  lets 
some  light  pass,  but  not  enough  to 
render  objects  visible  through  it;  as 
thin  paper,  parchment. 


Method. — Admit  a  ray  of  light  into 
a  dark  room,  and  distribute  a  little 
chalk  dust  through  air. 

Result. — The  path  of  light  as 
shown  by  the  illuminated  dust  is  per- 
fectly straight,  showing  that  light 
travels  in  straight  lines. 

A  beam  of  light  consists  of  several 
parallel  rays. 

EXPERIMENT   4 

Object. — To  study  the  images 
formed  by  means  of  a  small  opening. 

Method. — Make  a  hole  through  the 
center  of  a  piece  of  cardboard  with  a 
pin.  Hold  cj^rdboard  near  and  on  the 
same  level  as  a  candle  flame.  Use  an- 
other cardboard  as  a  screen,  holding 
it  near  the  hole  on  opposite  side  from 
flame.  Observe  what  forms  on  screen 

(Fig-  3)- 

Repeat  experiment,  gradually  mov- 
ing screen  farther  away  until  image 
can  no  longer  be  seen.  Observe  care- 
fully the  brightness  and  size  of  the 
image  when  the  screen  is  held  in  dif- 
ferent positions. 

Result. — The  image  formed  on 
screen    when    held    near    opening    is 
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EXI^ERIMENT    3. 


Object. — To    determine    how    light 
travels. 


small  and  very  bright.  When  the 
screen  is  moved  away,  the  image  gets 
larger  and  dimmer.  We  see  that  the 
nearer  a  body  is  to  the  source  of  light. 
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the   brighter  or  more   intense   is  the 
light  that  falls  on  it. 


•  Shadows 
experiment  6 


Intensity 

EXPERIMENT    5 


Object. — To  verify  the  law  govern- 
ing the  intensity  of  light. 


Object. — ^To  explain  how  shadows 
are  made  and  of  what  they  are  com- 


Method. — Darken  room  and  light  a 
candle.   Hold  a  square  piece  of  wood 
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Method. — Darken  room.  Place  a 
cardboard  with  opening  i  sq,  in.  a 
certain  distance  from  lighted  candle, 
and  place  another  cardboard  used  as 
screen  twice  the  distance  from  candle 
(Fig.  4).  Note  the  size  of  illuminated 
space  and  compare  with  size  of  open- 
ing in  card. 

Repeat,  placing  screen  three  times 
and  then  four  times  the  distance  of 
card  from  candle.  In  each  case  com- 
pare the  intensity  of  the  illumination 
on  screen  with  that  at  opening. 

Result. — When  the  screen  is  placed 
twice  the  distance  from  the  flame,  the 
light  is  four  times  as  large,  but  being 
spread  over  four  times  as  much  sur- 
face is  only  one  quarter  as  bright. 
When  screen  is  placed  three  times  the 
distance  the  light  is  nine  times  as 
large,  but  only  one-ninth  as  bright. 
We  therefore  have  the  law : 

The  intensity  of  light  varies  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  its  source. 


between  the  flame  and  screen  (card- 
board). Observe  the  formation  of  the 
shadow  on  screen  and  account  for  the 
difference  in  intensity  of  various  por- 
tions of  it. 

Result. — Some  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  flame  fall  upon  the  wood 
and  cannot  go  farther,  but  others  just 
graze  the  edges  of  the  wood  and  pass 
in  straight  lines  onward,  so  that  be- 
hind the  wood  reaching  from  it  to  the 
screen  is  a  space  devoid  of  hght. 

This  space  which  is  deprived  of 
light  is  called  a  shadow. 

The  shadow  formed  is  made  up  of 
two  parts — a  dark  middle  part  and  a 
lighter  fringe  all  around  it. 

The  dark  middle  part  is  called  um- 
bra and  does  not  receive  any  light 
from  the  flame,  and  the  lighter  por- 
tion is  called  penumbra  and  receives 
part  of  the  light  over  the  edge  and 
hence  is  not  so  dark. 
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MiRKORS 


EXPERIMENT  7  All  reflecting  surfaces  i 

A  commtHi  looking-glass  is  the  most 
fy  the  law  of  re-     familiar  example  of  a  mirror.   There 
are  three  forms  of  r 
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M cthod.^ AvTAiige  on  a  board  a 
semicircle  as  in  Fig.  6,  a  piece  of  mir- 
ror M,  and  a  tube  T,  blackened  inside 
with  ink. 

Place  small  bright  object,  O,  at  vari- 
ous positions  on  circumference  of 
semicircle,  and  through  tube  view  im- 
age formed  in  mirror.  Find  at  what 
angle  if  must  be  held  in  order  to  see 
the  image  of  tack. 

Allow  a  ray  of  light  to  strike  the 
mirror  at  a  certain  degree  and  in  each 
case  note  relation  between  the  angles 
formed  by  the  incident  ray  and  the 
reflected  ray  with  a  perpendicular  to 


First,  the  plane  mirror,  one  whose 
surface  is  plane  and  flat. 

Second,  the  concave  mirror,  one 
whose  surface  is  hollowed  or  concave, 
like  the  inside  of  a  spoon. 

Third,  the  convex  mirror,  one  whose 
surface  is  rounded  like  the  outside  of 
a  spoon. 

EXPERIMENT  8 

Obj'-cl. — To  show  what  plane  mir- 
rors cause. 

Method. — Place  lighted  candle  in 
front  of  a  plane  mirror  held  vertically 
and  observe  the  imaee  formed.    Re- 


Result. — The  incident  ray  is  the  ray 
from  the  object  to  mirror. 

The  reflected  ray  is  the  ray  from 
the  mirror. 

The  angle  at  which  the  image  is 
seen  by  looking  through  tube  is  equal 
to  the  angle  made  by  the  light  coming 
from  the  tack  with  the  vertical  OC. 
The  incident  rays  and  the  reflected 
rays  made  equal  angles  with  normal 
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peat,  varying  distance  from  mirror, 
and  compare  the  distance  of  candle 
from  mirror  with  that  of  the  image 
from  mirror. 

Result. — In  all  cases  the  images  of 
the  candle  appear  to  be  just  as  far 
behind  the  mirror  as  the  ohject  is  in 


Result. — We  sec  as  the  angle  be- 
tween the  two  reflecting  surfaces  of 
the  mirrors  decreases,  the  number  of 
the  images  increases  {Fig.  8). 

Practical  Uses. — Mirrors  placed  at 
various  angles  are  used  in  show  win- 
dows for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  re- 
flected light  and  increase  the  number 
of  displaced  goods.  Used  also  in 
stores  to  enable  customers  to  see  the 
fit  of  garments  in  back  and  sides. 

Refraction 

experiment  10 


F.aS. 

front.  In  Fig.  7  rays  of  light  are 
shown  going  from  the  tip  of  the  flame 
to  the  mirror  and  being  reflected  from 
it  to  our  eyes.  These  rays  appear  to 
come  from  a  point  behind  the  mirror, 
and  this  point  is  the  image  of  the  tip 
of  the  flame.  In  this  manner  every 
point  on  the  whole"  candle  will  send 
rays  to  the  mirror  to  be  thrown  back 
into  the  same  eye,  thus  forming  an 
image  of  every  point,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  image  of  the  candle  itself. 
Images  are  seen  in  the  direction  of 
the  reflected  ray. 

EXPERIMENT  9 

Object. — To  show  how  more  than 
one  image  of  an  object  may  be  formed 
at  once. 

Method. — Place  lighted  candle  be- 
fore two  vertical  plane  mirrors  suc- 
cessively inclined  to  each  other  at 
angles  of  i8o,  120,  90,  60,  45  and  30 
degrees.  Note  the  number  of  images 
formed  in  each  case. 


Object. — To  illustrate  the  refraction 
of  light. 

Method. — Look  perpendicularly  and 
then  obliquely  through  piece  of  thick 
plate  glass  at  vertical  line  drawn  on 
cardboard  held  against  glass  and  pro- 
jecting above  and  below  it. 

Result. — When  we  look  at  the  line 
perpendicularly,  it  appears  to  be  one 
continuous  line.  When  we  look  at  it 
obliquely,  the  line  appears  to  be  broken 
or  bent  out  of  its  course  showing  that 
when  a  ray  of  light  passes  perpen- 
dicularly from  one  medium  to  another 
it  is  not  refracted;  but  when  it  passes 
obliquely  from  one  medium  to  another 
it  is  refracted  or  bent  out  of  its  course. 

Notes. — The  amount  of  bending  de- 
pends upon  the  difference  in  the  dens- 
ity of  the  two  substances.  If  the  sub- 
stances could  have  exactly  the  same 
density,  light  would  pass  from  one  to 
the  other  without  being  bent  at  all, 
but  if  one  is  more  dense  than  the  other 
the  bending  will  occur. 

EXPERIMENT  II 

Object. — To  show  that  when  a  ray 
of  light  passes  from  one  medium  to 
another  of  a  different  density  it  is  re- 
fracted or  broken  out  of  its  course. 
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Method. — (o)  Place  a  coin  in  a 
basin  and  move  away  so  that  the 
farthest  edge  of  the  coin  can  just  be 
seen  above  the  edge  of  the  basin, 
Keeping  eye  in  same  position,  let  seme 
one  pour  water  into  the  basin  without 
disturbing  the  coin.  Observe  how 
much  of  the  coin  can  be  seen  after 
the  water  is  poured  in  (Fig,  iza). 

(6)  Place  a  straight  stick  in  an 
oblique  position,  partly  in  and  partly 


to  come  from  a  point  above  the  one 
from  which  they  started. 

EXPERIMENT    12 

Object. — To  show  how  images  are 
formed  by  a  convex  lens. 

Method. — With  a  convex  lens  focus 
upon  a  screen  (sheet  of  paper)  the 
flame  from  a  candle.  Hold  the  lens 
at  various  distances  from  flame  and 
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out  of  water.    Observe  the  direction  of 
the  stick  in  the  air  and  in  the  water 

(Fig.    I2b). 

Result. — The  coin  will  be  apparent- 
ly lifted  into  view  when  the  water  is 
poured  into  the  basin,  showing  that 
the  light  from  the  coin  was  broken 
when  it  reached  the  air,  making  the 
object  appear  to  be  elevated  above  its 
true  place. 

The  stick  appears  to  be  bent  just 
at  the  surface  of  the  water  and  that 
part  of  the  stick  which  is  in  the  water 
appears  to  be  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  light  from  it  enters  the  eye.  In 
Fig.  rzb  the  true  place  of  the  stick  is 
shown  by  dotted  lines,  and  the  rays 
that  come  from  it  are  bent  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  making  them  seem 


in  each  case  compare  the  image  of  the 
flame  with  the  object  as  to  size  and 
position. 

Result. — The  lens  refracts  the  inci- 
dent light  coming  from  the  flame, 
causing  the  image  of  the  flame  to  be 
inverted  on  the  screen. 

The  nearer  the  lens  is  to  the  object, 
the  larger  and  dimmer  is  the  image 
formed.  The  further  away  the  lens 
is  from  object,  the  smaller  and  bright- 
er is  the  image. 

We  see  that  every  point  of  the  can- 
dle will  send  rays  of  light  which,  after 
going  through  the  lens  and  being  re- 
fracted, will  be  brought  together  again 
at  corresponding  points  on  screen, 
making  the  whole  inverted  im<^e. 
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EXPERIMENT   I3 

Object. — To  show  how  images  are 
formed  by  convex  and  concave  lenses 
when  the  object  is  placed  between  lens 
and  focus. 

Method. — Place  object  in  front  of 
a  convex  (lens)  and  concave  lens,  so 
that  object  is  between  lens  and  focus. 
Note  the  image  formed  and  compare 
it  with  object  as  to  size  and  position. 

Result. — ^The  image  formed  by  con- 
vex lens  is  seen  on  the  same  side  as 
object,  but  it  is  erect  and  very  much 
larger  than  object. 

The  concave  lens  produces  just  the 
opposite  effect.  It  forms  an  image  al- 
ways smaller  than  object. 

Practical  Uses  of  the  lenses  are 
made  in  the  camera,  stereopticon,  sim- 
ple microscope,  eyeglasses  and  other 
optical  instruments. 

In  far-sightedness  the  ball  is  too 
flat  and  the  retina  is  too  near  the  lens. 
This  defect  is  remedied  by  convex 
glasses. 

In  near-sightedness  the  ball  is  elon- 
gated, so  that  retina  is  too  far  back 
from  lens.  This  is  remedied  by  con- 
cave glasses. 

Solar  Spectrum 

experiment  i4 

Object. — To  show  how  a  ray  of 
light  may  be  decomposed  into  the  col- 
ors of  which  it  is  made. 


Method. — Allow  a  sunbeam  to  shine 
through  a  glass  prism  so  that  the  spec- 
trum is  projected  on  the  wall ;  or  look 
through  prism  at  the  edges  of  the  win- 
dow. 

Result. — ^The  rays  of  sunlight  in 
passing  through  the  prism  are  not 
only  bent  from  their  course,  but  are 
spread  out,  fan-like,  into  a  broad  patch 
of  colored  light,  showing  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow. 

This  arrangement  of  colors  formed 
from  the  sunlight  which  passes 
through  the  prism  is  called  the  Solar 
Spectrum. 

There  are  seven  colors  in  the  spec- 
trum— Violet,  Indigo,  Blue,  Green 
Yellow,  Orange,  Red.  All  these  col- 
ors together  will  produce  white  light. 
These  are  the  colors  of  which  sunlight 
is  composed  and  all  the  colors  of  all 
bodies  in  the  world  are  produced  by 
the  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  these 
in  different  proportions. 

Rainbow. — In  a  shower  of  rain  each 
drop  of  water  is  able  to  decompose 
the  sunlight  and  give  the  different  col- 
ors of  the  spectrum,  forming  a  rain- 
bow. 

Complementary  Colors  are  two  col- 
ors which  by  their  mixture  produce 
white. 

Primary  Colors  are  Red,  Yellow, 
and  Blue. 

Yellow  and  Blue  form  green,  hence 
Red  and  Green  are  complementary. 

Red  and  Blue  produce  Violet,  hence 
Yellow  and  Violet  are  complementary. 
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III.  ARITHMETIC 


TYPE   PROBLEMS   FOR  VARIOUS  GRADES 
Carolyn  /.  Caddis,  Assistant  to  Prin  cipal,  P.  S.  3,  The  Bronx 


Grade  3A :  Third  Year,  First  Half. 

Addition. — ^A  school  has  469  pupils 
in  the  primary  department,  298  in  the 
grammar,  and  152  in  the  high  school. 
How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the 
whole  school? 

Subtraction. — If  Ellen's  father  is 
now  37  years  old,  in  what  year  was 
he  born? 

Multiplication. — If  a  cow  gives  8 
quarts  of  milk  twice  a  day,  how  much 
milk  does  she  give  in  a  week? 

A  powerful  light  used  for  a  light- 
house burns  2  gallons  of  oil  a  night. 
How  many  gallons  of  oil  does  it  bum 
in  a  year  of  365  days  ?  At  20  cents  a 
gallon,  what  is  the  cost  of  the  oil  used 
in  one  week? 

Division. — If  a  farmer  makes  butter 
instead  of  selling  the  milk,  it  will  take 
3  gallons  of  milk  to  make  one  pound 
of  butter.  How  many  pounds  could 
be  made  daily  from  624  gallons  of 
milk  ? 

David  rode  728  miles  in  8  days,  how 
far  did  he  ride  in  i  day  at  that  rate? 
'  Mrs.  H.  bought  from  the  milkman 
35  quarts  of  milk  in  i  week,  buying 
the  same  number  of  quarts  each  day. 
How  many  quarts  was  that  per  day  ? 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — From 
a  piece  of  cloth  containing  46  yards, 
13  yards  were  sold  at  one  time  and  15 
at  another.  How  many  yards  re- 
mained unsold? 

Addition  and  Multiplication. — Two 
men  start  from  the  same  place  and 
travel  in  opposite  directions.  One 
travels  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour. 


the  other  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  an 
hour.  How  far  apart  are  they  in  5 
hours  ?  Suppose  they  had  traveled  in 
the  same  direction,  how  far  apart 
would  they  have  been? 

Horace  bought  a  box  of  paints  for 
50  cents  and  3  brushes  at  9  cents  each. 
How  much  money  did  he  spend? 

Subtraction  and  Multiplication. — 
From  4  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  con- 
taining 24  cans  each,  49  cans  were 
sold.    How  many  were  left? 

Multiplication  and  Division. — ^\Vil- 
lard  sold  12  barrels  of  apples  at  $3 
per  barrel,  and  spent  half  the  money 
for  books  at  $2  each.  How  many 
books  did  he  buy? 

Problems   Based  on  a  Knowledge 
OF  THE  Tables  of  the  Grade 

Dozen.  —  Margaret  had  2  dozen 
postal  cards.  She  used  6  at  one  time, 
7  at  another  time,  and  5  at  another. 
How  many  had  she  left? 

Liquid  Measure. — Find  the  cost  of 
9  pints  of  milk  at  6  cents  a  quart. 

If  a  gallon  of  choice  maple  syrup 
cost  $1.12,  how  much  will  a  quart 
cost? 

A  milkman  who  had  288  quarts  of 
milk,  put  it  into  gallon  cans.  How 
many  cans  did  he  fill  ? 

A  man  had  26  gallons  of  vinegar. 
He  first  sold  one-half  of  it,  and  later 
he  sold  4  gallons  more.  How  many 
gallons  did  he  sell? 

Dry  Measure. — How  many  pecks 
are  there  in  4  bushels,  3  pecks  ? 
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if  a  quart  of  apples  cost  8  cents, 
how  much  will  a  peck  cost  ? 

If  a  family  used  a  peck  of  potatoes 
every  week,  how  long  would  2  bushels 
last? 

A  farmer  took  3  pecks  of  onions  to 
market,  and  sold  i  peck,  3  quarts. 
How  many  quarts  did  he  have  left? 

Mr.  Brown  had  28  pecks  of  pota- 
toes which  he  sold  by  the  bushel.  How 
many  bushels  did  he  sell? 

Which  cost  more,  two  pecks  of 
apples  at  12  cents  a  quart,  or  half  a 
bushel  of  apples  at  90  cents  a  peck  ? 

Long  Measure. — How  many  feet  of 
fence  are  needed  to  inclose  a  lot  125 
feet  by  218  feet? 

How  far  is  it  around  a  triangle 
whose  sides  are  14  feet,  12  feet,  and  18 
feet  ? 

How  many  yards  are  there  in  273 
feet? 

Susan's  clothesline  is  10  yards  long; 
how  many  feet  long  is  it? 

Square  Measure, — Draw  a- square  4 
inches  on  a  side.  Show  how  many 
square  inches  it  contains. 

The  blackboard  in  a  school  room  is 
4  feet  high.  If  each  boy  is  allowed 
a  space  2  feet  wide  on  which  to  work 
his  examples,  how  many  square  feet 
of  blackboard  has  each  boy? 

Nellie  has  a  flower  bed  5  feet  long 
and  3  feet  wide,  and  Elsie  has  one 
that  is  4  feet  square.  Which  girl  has 
the  larger  flower  bed?  How  much 
larger?  Draw  figures  representing 
these  flower  beds,  using  inches  to 
represent  feet. 

Cubic  Measure. — How  many  cubic 
inches  in  a  lunch  box  that  is  6  inches 
long,  5  inches  wide  and  3  inches  deep  ? 
How  many  square  inches  on  the  out- 
side? 

How  many  cubic  inches  does  a  cube 
contain,  if  its  eflges  are  2  inches  long? 

Avoirdupoise  Weight. — How  much 
heavier  are  35  ounces  than  2  pounds? 


The  rate  of  postage  on  books  is  i 
cent  for  2  ounces.  How  much  will  it 
cost  to  mail  a  book  weighing  one 
pound  ? 

Time  Table. — Jennie  has  3  weeks' 
vacation;  Mary  has  24  days.  Which 
has  the  longer  vacation,  and  how 
many  days  longer? 

How  many  pairs  of  shoes  can  a 
man  make  in  a  year,  if  he  makes  a 
pair  in  3  days  and  works  6  days  a 
week? 

Telling  Time. — How  many  minutes 
are  there  in  ^  hour? 

When  it  is  quarter  past  4  o'clock, 
how  many  minutes  past  4  is  it? 

When  the  minute  hand  points  to- 
ward III  and  the  hour  hand  is  a  lit- 
tle past  X,  what  time  is  it? 

USE  CLOCK  FACE. 

Where  are  the  hands  of  a  clock 
pointing  when  it  is  25  minutes  past 

7  o'clock? 

Tom  starts  to  school  at  25  minutes 
past  8,  arriving  at  10  minutes  to  9. 
How  long  is  he  on  the  way? 

A  train  leaves  a  station  at  3:10.  At 
what  time  does  it  arrive  at  the  next 
station,  if  it  takes  J4  hour  to  get 
there  ? 

Money. — If  Elmer  can  buy  2  ban- 
anas for  5ct.,  how  many  can  he  buy 
for  35ct.  ? 

A  farmer  sold  4  lbs.  of  butter  at 
23ct.  a  lb.,  and  received  in  payment 
6  lbs.  of  lard  at  I5ct.  a  lb.,  and  a  few 
cents  change.  How  much  change  did 
he  receive? 

Roy  bought  3  school  papers  at  loct. 
each,  and  had  5ct.  left.  How  much 
had  he  at  first? 

Find  the  cost  of  23  qts.  of  oil  when 

8  qts.  cost  72ct. 

Harold,  Reuben,  James,  and  Bur- 
ton have  6ct.  each.  Each  one  buys  a 
peach    for    2ct.      How    much    more 
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money  do  they  need  to  buy  a  ball  for 

20Ct.? 

Making  Change, — A  woman  bought 
3  lbs.  of  butter  at  28ct.  a  lb.,  and  paid 
the  dealer  $i.  Find  the  change  due 
her. 

A  boy  was  sent  to  the  store  with 
85ct.  to  buy  molasses,  sugar  and  tea. 
The  molasses  cost  lo  ct.,  the  sugar 
22ct.,  and  the  tea  42ct.  How  much 
did  he  have  left? 

Mrs.  C.  bought  a  pk.  of  apples  for 
24ct.  and  a  lb.  of  butter  for  32ct.  She 
gave  the  grocer  a  50ct.  piece  and  a 
25ct.  piece.  How  much  change  was 
due  her  in  return? 

Fractions, — Flora  spent  June,  July 
and  August  in  the  country ;  what  part 
of  the  year  was  she  in  the  country? 

How  many  hours  are  there  in  J4 
of  a  day? 

A  baker  made  65  pies.  If  1/3  of 
them  were  lemon  pies,  how  many  lem- 
on pies  did  he  make? 

A  piece  of  cloth  contained  24  yds.- 
1/6  of  it  was  sold;  how  many  yds. 
were  sold?  How  many  yds.  re- 
mained? 

A  month  is  commonly  considered 
30  days.    How  many  days  in  J^  mo.  ? 

It  costs  $32  to  go  from  N.  Y.  to 
Chicago  by  rail,  but  children  go  at 
half  fare.  How  much  will  it  cost 
to  take  3  children  to  Chicago  from 
N.  Y.? 

Grade  7A:  Seventh  Year,  First 

Half 

Interest, — What  will  be  the  interest 
of  $2,685  for  2  yrs.  5  mos.  12  days  at 
3/2%? 

Find  the  amount  of  $4,050.50  for  3 
yrs.  4  mos.  8  days  at  4%  ? 

Loaned  $43.20  from  Nov.  4  to  Mar. 
21  at  63/2%.    What  was  the  interest? 

What    will     $740    amount     to     if 


loaned  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
from  July  3,  1906,  to  Feb.  17,  1908? 

Metric  System.  —  During  practice 
marches,  the  German  soldiers  walk  30 
km.  per  day.  About  how  many  miles 
do  they  walk? 

A  ft.  is  about  30  cm.  How  many 
steps  must  a  man  take  to  walk  100 
ft.,  if  each  step  is  5/6  of  a  meter 
long? 

What  is  the  area  of  a  rectangular 
field  that  is  3  Dm.  4  M.  4  dm.  long, 
and  9  M.  7  dm.  5  cm.  wide? 

How  many  liters  of  rice  will  it  take 
to  fill  a  box  18  dm.  high,  2  M.  long, 
and  75  cm.  wide? 

A  merchant  bought  400  liters  of 
oil  at  i8ct.  per  liter,  and  sold  it  at  8oct. 
a  gallon.    What  was  his  gain  or  loss  ? 

An  electric  fire  engine  such  as  is 
used  in  France  throws  350  liters  of 
water  per  second.  How  many  cubic 
decimeters  of  water  do  4  such  en- 
gines throw  on  a  fire  in  an  hour? 
What  is-  the  weight  of  such  an 
amount  of  water  in  kilos  ?  In  pounds  ? 

A  jar  weighs  2j4  kg. ;  if  it  is  filled 
with  6  liters  of  water,  what  will  be 
the  weight? 

A  boy  who  weighs  48  kilos  weighs 
how  many  pounds? 

How  many  5ct.  pieces  weigh  a  kilo- 
gram? 

In  a  city,  800  private  lights,  burn- 
ing a  certain  kind  of  gas  are  in  use. 
If  each  jet  consumes  15  liters  of  gas 
per  hour,  and  bums  on  an  average 
4  hours  a  night,  how  many  cubic  dec- 
imeters of  gas  is  consumed  in  the  city 
per  week? 

Foreign  Money, — ^What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  money  used  in 
Canada  and  that  used  in  the  U.  S.? 

How  much  English  money  can  I 
get  for  $347.50  when  exchange  is  at 
par? 

An   American  having  travelled   in 
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Europe  and  being  about  to  sail  for 
home  from  England,  finds  he  has  £8, 
15s.  4.  in  English  money.  He  changes 
it  for  U.  S.  money.  How  much  does 
he  receive?     (Exchange  at  $4.85 J^.) 

Wishing  to  visit  Paris  for  a  few 
months,  a  traveller  who  had  $2,340 
had  it  exchanged  for  French  money. 
How  much  French  money  did  hie 
receive?     (Exchange  at  5.17.) 

An  American  gave  $400  for  a  bill 
of  exchange  on  Berlin.  If  the  fee 
were  $8.50,  how  much  German  money 
did  he  receive? 

Find  the  value  of  1312  reichsmarks 
when  German  exchange  is  quoted  at 

95. 

What  costs  a  bill  of  exchange  on 
Paris  for  710  francs,  25  centimes? 

Longitude  and  Time, — ^What  is  the 
difference  in  longitude  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  N.  Y.,  if  the  differ- 
ence in  time  is  6  hrs.  57  mins.  19 
sees.? 

When  it  is  12  o'clock  noon  at  N. 
Y.,  what  time  will  it  be  at  St.  Peters- 
burg? 

When  it  is  12  M.  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, what  time  is  it  at  N.  Y.  ? 

What  is  the  difference  in  time  be- 
tween Washington  yy°  3'  6"  W.  lon- 
gitude, and  Berlin  13°  23'  44"  E.? 

Bombay  is  72""  48'  56''  E.,  and 
Manila  is  120°  58'  &'  E.  When  it  is 
exactly  noon  at  Bombay,  what  time  is 
it  at  Manila? 

If  the  battle  of  Manila,  120^  58'  6" 
E.,  occurred  on  May  i,  1898,  and 
the  people  in  N.  Y.,  74°  o'  24"  W., 
had  heard  it  instantly,  at  which  time 
and  on  what  date  would  the  N.  Y. 
people  have  heard  of  it? 

What  is  the  longitude  of  a  place 
where  the  time  is  5:30  P.  M.,  when 
the  sun  is  on  the  Meridian  of  Wash- 


ington?    Where  the  time  is  9:15  A. 
M.? 

At  St.  Paul,  93°  4'  55''  W.,  it  is  8 
A.  M.,  April  I ;  what  is  the  time  and 
date  at  Pekin,  116°  27'  30''  E.? 

Standard  Time, — ^A  terrible  explo- 
sion occurred  at  Chicago  at  5  o'clock 
A.  M. ;  it  was  immediately  telephoned 
to  N.  Y.,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
Buffalo,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  St. 
Louis.  What  time,  by  the  clock,  was 
it  in  each  of  these  places? 

A  paper  received  a  dispatch  from 
Cairo  (30°  E.)  that  reported  a  dis- 
aster at  the  British  barracks.  The 
dispatch  was  received  at  8:30  A.  M. 
At  what  time  was  it  sent? 

The  Olympia,  Dewey's  flagship, 
opened  fire  on  Manila  (120°  E.)  at 
5.40  A.  M.  The  news  reached  Ma- 
drid at  6:30  P.  M.,  the  same  day. 
How  long  was  this  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle? 

A  European  vessel  leaving  Sandy 
Hook  (75°  W.)  at  12:15  P.  M.,  June 
29,  arrived  at  Queenstown  at  9:18  P. 
M.,  July  7.  What  was  the  vessel's 
time?  If  the  distance  is  3,200  miles 
and  there  are  i  1/6  miles  in  a  knot, 
what  was  the  rate  of  speed? 

2.    NOTES  ON  TEACHING  SUB- 
TRACTION 

Carolyn  J.  Gaddis,  Assistant  to  Prin- 
cipal, P.  5*.  3,  The  Bronx 

Methods  illustrated: 

44 
—  28 

Ans.   16 

I  cannot  take  8  units  from  4  units. 
I  take  I  ten  from  4  tens,  leaving  3 
tens ;  I  ten  is  equal  to  10  units ;  I  add 
10  units  to  4  units,  making  14  units. 

8  from  14  leaves  6 ;  2  from  3  leaves  i. 
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My  answer  is  i6;  that  is,  i  ten  and 
6  units. 

44 

—  28 

Ans.  16 

I  cannot  take  8  units  from  4  units. 
I  add  10  units  to  the  4  units  in  my 
minuend  and  I  add  i  ten  to  the  2  tens 
in   my   subtrahend. 

I  have  now  14  units  in  my  minuend ; 
8  from  14  leaves  6.  I  have  now  3 
tens  in  my  subtrahend;  3  from  4 
leaves  i.     My  answer  is  16. 

This  method  was  once  explained 
thus:  I  "borrow"  i  ten,  which  equals 
10  units,  and  add  it  to  the  4  units  I 
already  have.  I  "pay  back"  the  ten  I 
"borrowed"  by  adding  i  ten  to  the  2 
tens  I  already  have  in  the  subtrahend. 

It  is  sometimes  explained  by  means 
of  an  equation,  thus: 

44  =  28  +  26 

44  +  10  =  28  +  10  +  16 

44 

—  28 

Ans.  16 

I  cannot  take  8  units  from  4  units. 
I  take  I  ten  from  4  tens,  which  leaves 
3  tens.  I  ten  equals  10  units.  I  take 
8  units  from  10  units,  which  leaves  2 
units.  I  add  these  2  units  to  the  4 
units  already  in  the  minuend.  I  have 
6  units  left:  2  tens  from  3  tens 
leaves  i  ten.  Hence  the  answer  is  i 
ten  6  units,  or  16  units. 

Choice  of  Method, — ^The  last  meth- 
od is  the  one  I  would  use  in  teaching 
children  for  the  following  reasons: 

I.  It  is  a  natural  method,  we  use 
it  in  all  our  transactions  with  money. 
If  a  person  had  4  dimes  and  4  cents 
and  bought  an  article  for  8  cents  he 
would  not  give  a  dime  and  the  4  cents 
to  the  seller  of  the  article;  he  would 


give  the  dime  only.  Then,  if  he  wanted 
to  know  how  much  he  had  left,  he 
would  add  his  change,  2  cents,  to  his 
34  cents,  which  would  give  him  36 
cents,  the  correct  amount. 

2.  It  is  much  easier  to  teach  sub- 
traction by  this  method.  It  requires 
less  explanation.  It  is  readily  ap- 
plied to  life  situations.  Children 
take  it  up  readily,  and  can  do  work 
in  fractions  mentally  by  this  method, 
which  they  cannot  do  except  on  paper 
by  other  methods. 

3.  Hence  it  facilitates  the  work  in 
arithmetic,  since  it  allows  the  child 
to  do  more  work  in  a  shorter  period. 

3.  NOTES  ON  DEVELOPING  THE 
MULTIPLICATION  TABLES 

Carolyn  /.  Gaddis 

Grade  2B:  Second  Year,  Second 

Half 

Aim, — ^To  teach  the  multiplication 
table  of  2. 

The  table  is  to  be  taught  in  12  les- 
sons. Meantime  the  work  in  arith- 
metic is  carried  on. 

The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
the  various  lessons  is  as  follows: 

1st  lesson:  ix2;2X2;3x2. 

2d  lesson,  review :  2  x  i ;  2  x  3. 

3d  lesson,  drill  on  preceding  lessons. 

4th  lesson,  review :  4  x  2 ;  5  x  2. 

5th  lesson,  review:  2  x  4;  2  x  5. 

6th  lesson,  drill  on  preceding  les^ 
sons. 

7th  lesson,  review :  6  x  2 ;  7  x  2. 
8th  lesson,  review :  2  x  6 ;  2  x  7. 
9th  lesson,  drill. 

loth  lesson,  review :  8  x  2 ;  9  x  2. 
nth  lesson,  review:  2  x  8;  2  x  9. 
I2th  lesson,  drill. 
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Method  of  Procedure  in  Lesson  i. 

1.  Teacher  writes  on  board: 

2 

2  +  2 

2  +  2  +  2 

She  then  questions  the  children 
about  the  number  2.  What  is  it? 
How  many  2's?  Then  she  questions 
them  about  the  second  line.  Read  it. 
What  is  the  answer?  How  many  2's 
are  there?  What  do  two  2's  equal? 
Two  2's  are  how  many?  How  many 
2's  equal  4?  Count  by  2's  to  4.  If  a 
hat  cost  $2  and  a  man  bought  two, 
how  much  would  he  pay?  Why? 
What  would  2  pencils  cost  at  2c. 
each  ?  How  do  you  know  ?  What  are 
two  2's? 

2.  Children  are  requested  to  read 
the  3d  line.  What  does  it  give? 
Count  by  the  2's  in  that  line.  How 
many  2's  are  there?  What  do  they 
equal?  What  are  three  2's?  How 
many  2's  in  6?  li  you  bought  3  pairs 
of  shoes  at  $2  a  pair,  how  much  would 
you   pay?     Why?     Chairs   were   $2 


each,  and  3  were  bought,  how  much 

money  was  needed  to  pay  for  them? 

3.  Teacher  writes  on  the  board: 

I  X  2  =  ? 
2x2=? 
3x2=? 

and  tests  children  on  the  answers. 
Then  the  children  copy  these  and 
write  the  answers. 

Method  of  Procedure  in  Lesson  2. 

1.  Work  of  first  lesson  should  be 
reviewed  and  drilled  upon. 

2.  The  idea  of  i  +  i  =  2 ;  i.  e.,  two 
I's  are  2,  should  be  taken  up.  After 
it  is  understood,  then  the  children 
should  be  questioned  on  i  x  2,  and  2  x 
I,  until  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
meaning  of  each,  and  the  fact  that 
the  result  is  the  same  in  both. 

3.  The  next  step  is  3  +  3  =  6 ;  i.  e., 
two  3's  are  6.  This  should  be  made 
clear.  Then  its  relation  to  2  +  2  +  2 
=  6;  i.  e.,  three  2's  are  6,  should  be 
brought  out. 

4.  Drill  and  problems  should  fol- 
low. 


PLANS    AND  INFORMATION  IN 
ENGLISH  HISTORY 

Isaac  Price,  P.  S.  62,  Manhattan 

Plans  and  Information  in  English  History,  yA 
Excerpt  from  Macaulay's  "History    of  England  " 


"The  history  of  England,  is  em- 
phatically, the  history  of  progress.  It 
is  the  history  of  a  constant  movement 
in  the  public  mind,  of  a  constant 
change  in  the  institutions  of  a  great 
society.  We  see  that  society,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,-  in  a 
state  more  miserable  than  the  state 
in  which  the  most  degraded  nations 
of  the  East  now  are.  We  see  it  sub- 
jected to  the  tyranny  of  a  handful  of 
armed  foreigners.  We  see  a  strong 
distinction  of  caste  separating  the  vic- 
torious Norman  from  the  vanquished 
Saxon. 


tt-^ 


'We  see  the  great  body  of  the  popu- 
lation in  a  state  of  personal  slavery. 
We  see  the  most  debasing  and  cruel 
superstition  exercising  boundless  do- 
minion ever  the  most  elevated  and 
benevolent  minds.  We  see  the  multi- 
tude sunk  in  brutal  ignorance,  and  the 
studious  few  engaged  in  acquiring 
what   did   not   deserve   the    name   of 

Montgomery 

Tappan 

Larned 

Nivers 

1  but  &  Sullivan 

Mowr}' 

Coman  &  Kendall 

Wrong 

Merrill 

Warren 

Anderson 


knowledge.  In  the  course  of  seven 
centuries  the  wretched  and  degraded 
race  have  become  the  greatest  and 
most  highly  civilized  people  that  the 
world  ever  saw — have  spread  their 
dominion  over  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — have  scattered  the  seeds  of 
mighty  empires  and  republics  over  vast 
continents. 

"The  history  of  England  is  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  change  in  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  state  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  own  island.  To  us, 
we  will  own,  nothing  is  so  interesting 
and  delightful  as  to  contemplate  the 
steps  by  which  the  England  of  the 
Domesday  Book  and  the  England  of 
the  curfew  and  the  forest  laws,  the 
England  of  crusaders,  monks,  school- 
men, serfs,  outlaws,  became  the  Eng- 
land which  we  know  and  love,  the 
classic  ground  of  liberty  and  philoso- 
phy the  school  of  all  knowledge,  the 
mart  of  all  trade." 

References 
Leading  Facts  in  English  History. 
England's  Story. 
History  of  England. 
A  School  History  of  England. 
An  Elementary  History  of  England. 
First  Steps  in  the  History  of  England 
A  Short  History  of  England. 
A  History  of  the  British  Nation. 
English  History. 
History  Stories. 
History  of  England. 
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First 

The  England  of  today,  briefly  dis- 
cussed as  to  land  and  resources,  gov- 
ernment and  civilization.  Britain  be- 
fore and  during  the  period  of  the  Ro- 
man occupation;  people,  characteris- 
tics; the  Druids  and  Druidism;  re- 
mains and  survivals  of  Celtic  and  Ro- 
man occupations. 


Week 

Montgomery,  11-28. 
Tappan,  i-ii. 
Lamed,  1-14. 
Nivers,  9-25. 
Coman  &  Kendall,  1-8. 
Wrong,  1-26. 
Mowry,  13-22. 
Tout  &  Sullivan,  1-8. 
Merrill's,  13-18. 
Warren,  1-14. 
Anderson,  7-27, 

Robertson :  The  Making  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nation. 


Second  Week 


The  Coming  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons.  Characteristics,  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  Germans ;  The  Eng- 
lish Conquest;  purpose;  manner  of 
coming  of  the  English ;  leading  events ; 
importance  of  the  invasion  to  Eng- 
land; contrast  the  Roman  and  Eng- 
lish invasions. 


Montgomery,  29-37. 

Tappan,  12-17. 

Lamed,  15-20. 

Nivers,  26-28. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  8-10. 

Wrong,  27-37. 

Mowry,  23-28. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  9-13. 

Merrill's,  18-20. 

Warren,  15-18. 

Anderson,  28-34. 

Green,  Making  of  England,  1-25 ;  147- 
188. 

Church,  Early  Britain,  167-177. 

Robertson:  The  Making  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nation. 
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Third 

The  English  kingdom;  internal  or- 
ganization; central  government;  local 
division  of  the  country;  judicial  sys- 
tem; military  system;  social  system; 
contrast  with  the  condition  of  the 
British  under  the  Romans;  the  im- 
portance of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity; the  Heptarchy  under  Egbert, 
827,  A.  D.  The  town-meeting,  the 
shire-meeting,  the  Witan. 


Week 

Montgomery,  35-37 ;  46-48 ;  S^-SS- 

Tappan,  17-18;  21-22. 

Lamed,  22-30. 

Nivers,  28-36. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  10-13. 

Wrong,  27-37;  62-74. 

Mowry,  28-37. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  15-18;  31-37. 

Merriirs,  20-24. 

Warren,  18-25. 

Anderson,  66-69. 

Green,  Making  of  England,  1-25 ;  147- 
188. 

Church,  Early  Britain,  167-177. 

Robertson:  The  Making  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nation. 


Fourth  Week 


Alfred  the  Great  and  the  Danish 
invasion.  Ethical  lessons  of  Alfred's 
character;  Alfred's  work  for  England; 
the  Danelaw ;  the  importance  to  Eng- 
land of  the  Danish  invasion;  What 
England  gained  from  the  Danish  in- 
vasion. 


Montgomery,  37-46. 

Tappan,  22-30. 

Lamed,  37-49. 

Nivers,  37-50. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  14-44. 

Wrong,  27-50. 

Mowry,  38-48. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  19-29. 

Merrill's,  24-32. 

Warren,  26-46. 

Anderson,  39-62. 

Church,  Early  Britain,  215-238;  245- 
266. 

Hughes,  Alfred  the  Great,  156-184. 

Robertson:  The  Making  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nation. 
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Fifth 

The  Normans ;  character,  contrasted 
with  the  Saxons ;  Normandy  and  Duke 
William;  the  Conquest  of  England; 
compare  and  contrast  this  invasion 
with  previous  invasions  in  results  and 
effects,  on  race,  language,  architec- 
ture and  government;  the  leading 
events  of  the  invasion  briefly  told. 
1066  A.  D. 


Week 

Montgomery,  56-58^ 

Tappan,  31-37. 

Lamed,  59-67. 

Nivers,  50-54;  56-60;  64-5. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  44-49. 

Wrong,  50-61 ;  76-80. 

1  out  &  Sullivan,  38-45. 

Merriirs,  33-37. 

Warren,  47-61. 

Anderson,  63-66;  72-75. 

York  Powell,  History  of  England,  85- 
90. 

Freeman,  Norman  Conquest, 

Johnson,  The  Normans  in  Europe,  91- 
108. 

Robertson:  The  Making  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nation. 


Sixth 

The  Feudal  System  in  Europe;  its 
modification  when  introduced  into 
England ;  compare  with  the  social  sys- 
tem under  the  Saxons;  the  settlement 
of  England;  methods  by  which  Wil- 
liam established  his  rule — confisca- 
tions, restrictions  on  castle-building; 
Domesday  Book;  the  Salisbury  oath; 
the  importance  to  England  of  Wil- 
liam's rule  in  unifying  the  country, 
and  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the 
mainland  of  Europe. 


Week 

Montgomery,  48-50;  66-68. 

Tappan,  37-42. 

L.arned,  67-77. 

Nivers,  60-64. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  49-53  J  53'6o. 

Wrong,  80-83. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  46-47;  62-58. 

Merrill's,  38-41. 

Anderson,  86-92;  75-78. 

Wakeman    &   Hassell,    Constitutional 

Essays,  ("Feudalism") 
York  Powell,  History  of  England,  85- 

90. 
Hutton :  King  and  Baronage. 


Seventh 

Reigns  of  William  II  and  Henry  I. 
Contrast  the  weak  reign  of  William  il 
with  those  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  Henry  I ;  the  strength  of  the  bar- 
ons; the  Charter  of  Liberties;  review 
the  feudal  system  and  the  division  of 
the  peoples  into  three  classes,  the  King 
and  his  family,  the  barons  and  the 
common  people;  the  clergy  not  to  be 
considered  at  this  time. 


Week 

Montgomery,  68-73;  74-85- 

Tappan,  43-46 ;  49-56. 

Larned,  82-102. 

Nivers,  65-71. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  60-64. 

Wrong,  83-89. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  48-49. 

Merrill's,  41-44. 

Anderson,  79-84. 

Green,  Short  History,  89-104. 

Bright,  History  of  England,  60-86. 

Hutton :  King  and  Baronage. 
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Eighth 

The  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry 
II.  Contrast  the  reigns  of  the  former 
and  the  latter ;  Discuss  the  importance 
to  England  of  the  accession  of  the 
Angevins ;  in  the  introduction  of  repre- 
sentative government  into  England  and 
its  development ;  the  possessions  of  the 
king  of  England  and  its  important  re- 
sults on  England;  reforms  of  Henry 
II ;  attitude  toward  the  barons ;  the  re- 
sults of  Henry's  reign  to  the  people  of 
England. 


Week 

Montgomery,  73-74;  86-96. 

Tappan,  57-60;  64-66;  69-74. 

Lamed,  109-120;  131. 

Nivers,  71-84. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  63-78. 

Wrong,  90-104. 

Mowry,  59-70. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  50-51 ;  59-65. 

Merrill's,  44-48. 

Warren,  62-80. 

Anderson,  84-86;  95-102. 

Stubbs,  Early  Plantagenets. 

Hutton :  King  and  Baronage. 


Ninth 

Richard  I  and  the  Crusades;  the 
great  results,  immediate  and  remote, 
of  the  Crusades ;  Chivalry  and  knigh- 
hood ;  contrast  with  life  in  the  present 
time;  education  of  a  knight;  Develop 
the  Hanseatic  League. 


Week 

Montgomery,  97-102. 

Tappan,  46-47 ;  74-81 ;  94-95. 

Larned,  121-125;  132;  153-4. 

Nivers,  84-89. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  78-80. 

Wrong,  106-109. 

Mowry,  71-81. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  67-69. 

Merrill's,  48-52. 

Warren,  81-88. 

Anderson,  102-106. 

Archer  &  Kingsford,  The  Crusades, 

Hutton :  King  and  Baronage. 


Tenth 

King  John  and  Magna  Charta;  the 
break  between  the  king  and  the  bar- 
ons; causes  and  results;  the  position 
of  the  Church  and  Stephen  Langton; 
the  general  character  and  essential 
features  of  the  Charter;  its  place  in 
English  history. 


Week 

Montgomery,  102-108. 

Tappan,  82-88. 

Larned,  135-142. 

Nivers,  90-96. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  80-89. 

Wrong,  109- 1 15. 

Mowry,  82-89. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  69-72. 

Merrill's,  52-54. 

Warren,  89-95. 

Anderson,  106-111. 

Green,  1 15-127. 

Nergate,  John  Lackland. 

Green,  92-95  ;  193-201. 

Hutton :  King  and  Baronage. 
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Eleventh  Week 


The  reigns  of  Henry  III  and  Ed- 
ward I.  The  misrule  of  Henry  HI, 
and  its  results;  the  Barons  War; 
Simon  De  Montfort  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  representative  Parlia- 
ment; Edward  Fs  ratification  of  the 
Great  Charter ;  the  Model  Parliament ; 
purpose,  composition  and  general  in- 
fluence on  English  history;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  free  towns. 


Montgomery,  108-116;  117;  118-121. 

Tappan,  88-93 ;  95-97. 

Larned,  142-152;  125-126. 

Nivers,  96-108. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  89-1 00. 

Wrong,  1 1 5- 1 27. 

Mowry,  90-97. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  73-85. 

Merrill's,  54-59. 

Warren,  96-112;  1 17-120. 

Anderson,  1 11- 116. 

Green,  141-160. 

Montague,   History  of  England,  61- 

71. 
Tout,  Edward  the  First,  Chs.  x,  xi, 

xii. 
Hutton :  King  and  Baronage. 


Twelfth  Week 


Scotland  and  England;  the  quarrel 
of  the  races;  the  events  in  the  wars 
treated  very  briefly.  The  Hundred 
Years  War,  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
dustrial struggle  between  England  and 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  the  causes,  lead- 
ing events,  Crecy,  Poitiers  and  Agin- 
court,  Calais;  causes  for  English  suc- 
cess and  the  result  and  influence  on 
the  English  people  and  England  in 
general.  Joan  of  Arc  and  her  part 
in  the  war,  briefly  treated. 


Montgomery,  116;  117;  120;  122-132; 

156-158. 
Tappan,  97-100;  104-111;  128-138. 
Larned,  152-153;  173-176;  213-223. 
Nivers,    105-106 ;    108-1 11;    1 14-1 18 ; 

137-139. 
Coman  &  Kendall,  100-105;  1 10-123; 

153-160. 

Wrong,  128-131;  174-183;  202-214. 

Mowry,  98-106;  107-116;  128-137. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  86-88;  89-94;  iii- 
116. 

Merrill's,  59-72 ;  75-80. 

Warren,  113-119;  121-137. 

Anderson,  1 16-133;  ^48-155. 

Oman,  England  and  the  Hundred 
Years'  War. 

Traill,  Social  England  (mode  of  war- 
fare) n,  234-248. 
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Thirteenth  Week 


The  social  revolt  in  the  fourteenth 
century;  the  awakening  of  the  com- 
mon people;  the  results  of  the 
Crusades,  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
the  Black  Death,  the  rise  of  the  free 
towns,  the  gain  in  constitutional 
powers  applied  to  the  development  of 
this  topic;  the  Lollard  movement,  the 
Peasant's  revolt;  the  deposition  of 
Edward  II  and  Richard  II;  the  rela- 
tions between  Edward  III  and  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  of  taxation. 


Montgomery,  132-141. 

Tappan,  111-122;  135. 

Lamed,  110-112;  113-114;  1 18-120. 

Nivers,  123-126;  126-131. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  106- no;  126-147. 

Wrong,  170-174;  183-198. 

Mowry,  1 17-127. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  92-94;  96-108. 

Merrill's,  72-74. 

Warren,  138-146. 

Anderson,  134-142;  164-168. 

Bright,  History  of  England,   i,  229- 

270. 
Traill,   Social  England,   11,   184-188; 

319-323. 

Cheyney,  Industrial  and  Social  Eng- 
land, Ch.  V. 

Oman:  England  and  the  Hundred 
Years  War. 


Fourteenth  Week 


The  War  of  the  Roses ;  the  first  civil 
war ;  its  natural  development  from  the 
wars  between  the  king  and  the  barons 
for  the  control  of  the  council  and 
Parliament ;  the  division  of  the  coun- 
try; Bosworth  Field  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  barons;  ap- 
ply the  last  to  the  present  movement 
to  curtail  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 


Montgomery,  150-155;  162-174. 
Tappan,  123-127;  140-142;  148-153. 
Larned,  207-13;  228-244;  248. 

Nivers,  143-155. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  148-153;  161-177. 

Wrong,  215-233. 

Mowry,  138-147. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  118-121. 

Merrill's,  81-90. 

Warren,  147-155- 

Anderson,  146-147;  155-164. 

Green,  267-281;  281-288;  299-301. 

Traill,   Social   England,   II,  401-438; 

452-460. 
Gardiner,  Lancaster  &  York,  92-113; 

123-134;  140-147;  155. 
Hutton :  King  and  Baronage. 
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Fifteenth  Week 


Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII,  the  most 
absolute  sovereigns  of  England;  rea- 
sons for  the  nation's  acceptance  of 
the  Tudor  despotism;  the  means  for 
the  attainment  of  their  absolute  rule; 
the  leading  events  during  their  reigns ; 
the  establishment  of  the  English 
Church  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  treated  as  an  evidence  of  the  ab- 
solutism of  the  Tudors;  reigns  Ed- 
ward VI  and  Mary  as  a  contrast. 


Montgomery,  178-208. 

Tappan,  155-188. 

Larned,  255-280;  287-301. 

Nivers,  156-180. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  179-221. 

Wrong,  233-240;  267-299. 

Mo  wry,  156-165. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  125-144;  158-161. 

Merrill's.  90-126. 

Warren,  171-186. 

Anderson,  171-197. 

Green,  Short  History,  301-405. 

Hallam,  Constitutional  History  (most 
valuable  authority). 

Traill,  Social  England,  II,  354-358; 
420. 

Powers:  England  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. 


Sixteenth  Week 


The  Renaissance  in  England  and 
the  Elizabethan  era ;  the  causes,  briefly 
treated;  character  and  results;  why 
it  reached  England  later  than  any 
other  country;  treat  of  the  fortunate 
location  of  England,  near  the  conti- 
nent, yet  separated  from  it ;  the  char- 
acter of  the  movement  in  England; 
growth  and  development  of  English 
nationalism ;  aided  by  the  character  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada;  the  different  phases  of 
the  Renaissance  in  England;  leaders; 
results ;  connection  with  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  the  literature  treated  very  briefly. 


Montgomery,  209-244. 
Tappan,  189-210. 

Larned,  305-334;  342-348. 

Nivers,  182-202. 

Coman  &  Kendall,  222-249. 

Wrong,  299-335. 

Mowry,  148-155;  166-186. 

Tout  &  Sullivan,  145-157;  158-161. 

Merrill's,  126-155. 

Warren,  156-170;  188-254: 

Anderson,  198-216. 

Powers:  England  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Green,  294-320. 

Creighton,  Age  of  Elizabeth,  4345; 
51-62;  80-87. 

Freude,  History,  I,  Ch.  i. 

Cheyney,  Industrial  and  Social  His- 
tory, Ch.  vi. 

Hutton:  King  and  Baronage. 
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Seventeenth  to  Twentieth  Weeks 


Review  the  work  of  the  preceding 
sixteen  weeks  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing topics : 

a — The  various  elements  making  up 
the  British  nation; 

•  b — Feudalism  and  the   feudal  sys- 
tem; 

c — The  King; 

d — ^The  Barons; 

e — ^The  common  people; 

f — The  Church  (briefly) ; 


g — ^The  social  and  industrial  revolu- 
tions ; 

h — The  Crusades; 

i — The  wars  of  the  English  and 
their  contributions  toward  g. 

j — The  evolution  and  development 
of  representative  government; 

k — ^The  local  government  of  Eng- 
land compared  with  present  day  Amer- 
ican local  government; 

1 — ^The  various  contributing  ele- 
ments in  the  English  language. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

GRADE  7A 


The  Roman  Occupation. 

Henty :  Beric  the  Britain. 

Church:  The  Story  of  Early  Britain. 

Church:  The    Count    of    the    Saxon 

Shore. 
Cutts:  The  Villa  of  Claudius. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  Periods. 

Holt:  Mogene. 

Kingsley :  The  Hermits. 

Mercer :  By  the  King  and  Queen. 

Gordon :  The  King's  Thane. 

Hughes:  Alfred  the  Great: 

Tappan:  On  the  Days  of  Alfred  the 

Great. 
Henty :  The  Dragon  and  the  Raven. 
Fenn:  The  King's  Sons. 
Lanier:  The  Boy's  King  Arthur. 
Bullfinch :  The  Age  of  Chivalry. 
Henty :  Wulf  the  Saxon. 
Pyle:  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His 

Knights. 
Kingsley:  Hereward. 
Buliver :  Harold. 

The  Norman  Kings. 

Tappan:  In  the  Days  of  William  the 

Conqueror. 
Chetroode :  The  Knight  of  the  Golden 

Chain. 
Yonge :  The  Little  Duke. 
Scott:  Ivanhoe. 

Kingsley:  Hereward  the  Wake. 
Pyle:  Merry    Adventures    of    Robin 

Hood. 
Scott:  Count  Robert  of  Paris. 

The   Angevin  or   Plantagenet   Kings 
and  The  Crusades. 

Gilliat:  In  Lincoln  Green. 


Gilliat :  Forest  Outlaws. 
Scott:  The  Bethrothed. 
Scott:  The  Talisman. 
Scott:  Ivanhoe. 
Henty :    Winning  His  Spurs. 
Edgar :  Runnymede  and  Lincoln  Fair. 
Yonge:  Constable  of  the  Tower. 
Yonge :  The  Prince  and  the  Page. 
Green:  A  Clerk  at  Oxford. 
Edgar :  How  I  Won  My  Spurs. 
Pickering:  A  Stout  English  Bowman. 
Foster:  The  Robber  Baron  of  Bed- 
ford Castle. 

Gilliat:  The  King's  Reeve. 
Henty:  In  Freedom's  Cause. 
Yonge:  The  Lances  of  Lynwood. 
Edgar:  Crecy  and  Poitiers. 
Henty :  St.  George  for  England. 
Lanier:  Boy's  Froissart. 
Gilliat:  John  Standish. 
Howitt :  Jack  of  the  Mill. 
Polgrove:    The    Merchant    and    the 
Friar. 

Porter:  Scottish  Chiefs. 
Stoddard :  With  the  Black  Prince. 
Aguilar:  Days  of  Bruce. 
Doyle:  White  Company. 

Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York:  War 
of  the  Roses. 

Elrington :  In  the  Days  of  Prince  Hal. 
Yonge :  Two  Penniless  Princesses. 
Churchs':    The    Chantry    Priest    of 
Barnet. 

Edgar :  The  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Green:  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Holt :  Red  and  White. 

Lytton:  The  Last  of  the  Barons. 

Yonge :  The  Caged  Lion. 

Keavy :  The  York  and  Lancaster  Rose. 

Scott:  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
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Henty :  Both  Sides  of  the  Border. 
Pyle:  Men  of  Iron. 
James :  The  Woodman. 
Buliver :  Last  of  the  Barons. 
Yonge :  Grisley  Grissel. 
Stevenson :  Black  Arrow. 

The  Tudor  Sovereigns  and  the  Renais- 
sance. 

Cowper:  The  Caplain  of  the  Wight. 
Green :  The  Heir  of  Hascombe  Hall. 
Shipley:  Like  a  Raisen  Fiddler. 
Gilliat :  Dorothy  Dymoke. 
Holt:  Lettice  Eden. 
Yonge:  The  Armourer's  Prentices. 
Clemens:  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Matthew :  The  Royal  Sisters. 
Weyman:     The     Story    of     Francis 
Cludde. 


Yonge:  Unknown  to  History. 

Henty:  Under  Drake's  Flag. 

Tillotson:  Stories  of  the  War. 

Henty :  By  England's  Aid. 

Scott:  Kenilworth. 

Tappan :  In  the  Days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

Jenks :  In  the  Days  of  Bacon. 

Kingsley:  Westward  Ho! 

Pollard :  A  Gentleman  of  England. 

Holt :  Clare  Avery. 

Leighton :  The  Golden  Galleon. 

Fletcher :  In  the  Days  of  Drake. 

Ainsworth:  Windsor  Castle. 

James:  Darnley. 

Ainsworth:  Tower  of  London. 

Scott :  The  Abbot. 

Bennett :  Master  Skylark. 


TERM  PLANS  IN  CIVICS 

GRADES  4A— «B 
Jacob  J.  Shufro,  P.  S,  14  (Inter,) 


GRADE  4A 

(Fourth  Year^  First  Half.) 

the  fire  department 

First  Week — 

What  Firemen  Do  for   Us, 

Some  recent  nearby  fire ;  what  hap- 
pened; who  put  out  the  fire;  what 
firemen  are  for;  how  they  behaved; 
(personal  danger;  fidelity  to  duty); 
where  located;  extent  of  fire  depart- 
ment in  this  city;  for  whose  benefit; 
public  servants;  how  they  perform 
their  duty. 

Second  Week — 

How  Firemen  Learn  Where  a  Fire  Is 

The  engine  house;  its  equipment; 
(cleanliness;  order);  how  notified; 
how  to  recognize  an  alarm  box ;  alarm 
box  in  the  school;  care  for  children; 
promptness  of  men  in  responding; 
right  of  way;  cases  of  heroism;  our 
admiration. 

Third  Week — 

What  Firemen  Use  in  Fighting  Fires 

Dangers  and  difiiculties  in  life 
saving;  apparatus;  engine,  truck, 
hook  and  ladder;  the  horses;  ladders 
and  scaling  ladders;  the  life  net;  the 
water-tower;  fire-boats;  cases  of 
heroism. 

Fourth  Week — 

What  Makes  a  Good  Fireman 

Constant  vigilance  of  fire  depart- 
ment; hours  of  duty;  life  at  the  sta- 


tion; kind  of  men  needed;  cool 
nerves ;  good  health ;  the  gymnasium ; 
intelligence;  the  civil  service;  relief 
fund;  pensions;  most  faithful  public 
servants. 

Fifth  Week — 

How  Fires  Begin 

Get  pupils'  experiences;  unpre- 
ventable  cases;  fires  due  to  careless- 
ness in  use  of  matches,  kerosene,  gas, 
benzine,  etc.;  what  pupil  can  do  to 
prevent  accidents;  bonfires;  fire- 
works. 

Sixth  Week — 

What  Fire-Escapes  Are  For 

What  fire  drills  are;  for  whose 
benefit;  how  pupils  can  help  to  make 
them  effective;  prompt  obedience; 
teacher's  duty ;  panics  in  schools ;  how 
they  arise;  fire-escapes;  their  useful- 
ness; what  they  are  not  for;  what 
the  children  can  do  in  keeping  them 
clear. 

The  Police  Department. 

Seventh  Week — 

Why    Police     Sometimes     Interfere 

With  Boys 

Boys  in  school  yard;  why  rules  are 
made;  what  monitors  are  for;  what 
might  happen  in  yard  or  on  stairs  if 
no  restraint;  who  sometimes  inter- 
feres with  boy  in  street ;  when ;  why ; 
policemen  hired  to  do  these  things; 
why  laws  are  made;  examine  conse- 
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quences  of  reckless  bonfires,  ball 
playing,  stone  throwing;  noisy  gath- 
erings; does  policeman  interfere  with 
proper,  quiet  games? 

Eighth  Week — 

The  Police  Department 

Commissioner  appointed  by  mayor ; 
precincts;  the  station  house;  the 
captain ;  patrolmen ;  their  duties ;  mil- 
itary organization;  the  uniform;  the 
civil  service;  qualities  essential;  hon- 
esty, health,  strength,  courage. 

Ninth  Week — 

How  the  Police    Protect    Us    From 

Robbers 

The  policeman's  patrol;  what  it  is; 
protection  of  property;  trying  of 
doors  at  night;  examination  of  sus- 
picious characters;  personal  risk;  po- 
liceman's duty  in  guarding  against 
burglary;  in  protecting  citizens 
against  violence ;  heroism  in  perform- 
ing his  duty. 

Tenth  Week — 

What  the  Policeman  Does  at  a  Fire 

How  police  assist  firemen;  in  de- 
tecting fires  while  on  patrol ;  his  duty 
towards  people  in  burning  house; 
cases  of  heroism;  the  fire  line;  is  the 
policeman  our  friend? 

Eleventh  Week — 

Hozv  the  Police  Protect   Our  Lives 

Mobs  and  riots;  the  reserves;  po- 
liceman's duty;  what  police  do  to 
maintain  order  when  crowds  gather, 
as  at  processions,  meetings,  etc. ;  traf- 
fic regulations ;  the  bicycle  policeman ; 
the  mounted  force. 


Twelfth  Week — 

Is  the  Policeman  Our  Friend? 

Why  we  respect  policeman;  who  is 
afraid  of  him;  what  other  things  he 
does  for  us;  duty  toward  strangers; 
the  policeman's  duty  at  the  school 
door;  his  aid  when  one  is  injured 
towards  a  lost  child;  instances  of 
kindness  shown  by  policeman. 

GRADE  4B. 
(Fourth  Year,  Second  Half.) 

Street  Cleaning  Department 

First  Week — 

Who  keeps  home  clean?  Duty  of 
members  of  family.  What  if  home 
is  not  cleaned  ?  Dirt  collects,  unpleas- 
ant to  sight,  disease  possible.  Who 
keeps  school  building  dean?  Who 
dirties  it?  How  can  boys  help ?  Ref- 
use, marks  on  walls  and  desks.  Ad- 
vantages— ^helps  janitor,  room  looks 
neat. 

Second  Week — 

Why  the  Housekeeper  Separates  Pa- 
per from  Ashes 

Duty  of  S.  C.  D. ;  army  of  collec- 
tions ;  what  becomes  of  it ;  former  ex- 
pensive dumping  method;  what  be- 
comes of  paper,  bottles,  etc. ;  of  ashes ; 
of  garbage ;  revenue  obtained;  need  of 
separating  refuse  at  home ;  the  munic- 
ipal ordinance;  how  each  home  can 
help;  what  the  child  can  do. 

Third  Week — 

How  We  Can  Help  to  Keep  the 
Streets  Clean, 

American  and  European  cities; 
carelessness  in  disposal  of  paper, 
f ruitskins,     etc. ;    resulting    ugliness ; 
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danger  from  fruit  skns;  what  each 
child  can  do  to  prevent  accidents;  to 
keep  streets  clean;  pride  in  cleanli- 
ness; defacing  buildings,  fences. 

How  Our  Streets  Are  Cleaned 

How  streets  are  kept  clean;  army 
of  sweepers;  the  uniform;  tools  em- 
ployed; what  dirty  streets  cause 
flushing  of  streets;  frequency  of 
sweeping;  care  city  bestows  on  wel- 
fare of  citizens;  how  each  can  help. 

Fifth  Week — 

Review  Street  Cleaning  Department 

Organization ;  duties ;  additional ; 
snow-removal;  obstructions;  relation 
of  citizens  to;  cleanliness  from 
aesthetic  and  hygienic  points  of  view; 
street-cleaning  leagues. 

Health  Department 

Sixth  Week — 

Why  We  Should  Try  to  Be  Clean 

How  a  teacher  judges  new  pupils; 
what  a  visitor  notices  first  when  en- 
tering a  class-room ;  everybody  likes  to 
see  children  neat  and  clean  all  the 
time;  cleanliness  desirable  from  point 
of  view  of  aesthetics;  from  hygienic 
point  of  view;  cleanliness  makes 
for  health ;  healthy  child  bright,  rosy- 
cheeked,  cheerful,  strong;  if  we  are 
healthy  our  minds  are  better  able  to 
understand  what  is  taught,  and  to  re- 
member also;  the  clean  children  are 
usually  the  bright  ones. 

Seventh  Week — 

What  We  Must  Do  to  Be  Clean 

Face,  hands  and  hair ;  use  of  soap ; 
comb  and  brush;  finger-nails;    bath- 


ing; free  baths ;  cleanliness  of  clothes ; 
of  shoes;  tidiness  of  clothes;  what  is 
the  use  of  being  clean  and  neat? 

Eighth  Week — 

Why  Does  the  Doctor  Send  Children 
to  the  Dispensary? 

Why  we  have  a  school  doctor;  the 
doctor's  inspection  of  the  children; 
its  purpose;  what  he  does  with  chil- 
dren whom  he  finds  in  need  of  treat- 
ment; the  dispensary;  the  school 
nurse;  for  whose  benefit?  danger  of 
contagion. 

Ninth  Week — 

Why  We  Are  Vaccinated 

Who  has  not  been  vaccinated  at 
least  once?  the  private  physician; 
special  doctors  who  visit  all  the 
schools  and  vaccinate  all  the  children ; 
a  child  who  refuses  to  be  vaccinated 
excluded  from  school;  vaccination 
certificate;  date  of  vaccination  in  roll 
book ;  why  so  much  care  taken ;  why 
the  city  hires  and  pays  so  many 
doctors  for  this;  smallpox;  its  con- 
tagious nature;  former  ravages;  vac- 
cination one  of  the  means  for  preven- 
tion of  spread  of  disease ;  name  other 
**catching"  diseases. 

Tenth  Week — 

How    the    City    Looks    After    Our 

Health 

Organization ;  its  duties ;  to  care  for 
the  health  of  citizens ;  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  dwellings  and  streets;  to  pre- 
vent sickness;  inspection  upon  com- 
plaint by  citizen  of  unhealthy  con- 
ditions; powers  with  respect  to  un- 
safe structures ;  speed  of  cars. 
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Eleventh  Week — 

How  the  City  Looks  After  Our  Food 

and  Water 

Board  of  Health:  Duties. — Sick- 
ness due  to  impure  food,  decayed 
meats  and  fish,  decayed  fruits,  etc., 
duty  of  Board  of  Health;  inspection 
of  markets,  docks,  push-carts, 
slaughterhouses ;  condemnation  of 
harmful  foods;  avoidance  of  fruits, 
candy,  etc.  Supervision  of  water 
supply;  danger  from  impure  water; 
boiling  water. 

Twelfth  Week — 

Why   Some    Diseases    Are    Caught 
From  Our  Neighbors 

Signs  against  spitting ;  where  found ; 
by  whom  put  up;  why;  the  white 
plague;  how  contracted;  how  it 
spreads;  the  germs;  how  to  prevent 
germs  from  spreading;  other  conta- 
gious diseases;  duty  of  Board  of 
Health  to  prevent  spread  of  disease. 

Thirteenth  Week — 

How  the  Board  of  Health  Helps  to 
Prevent  ihe   Spread   of   Conta- 
gious Diseases 

School  doctor;  inspector;  cases  of 
contagious  diseases  reported  to  Board 
of  Health;  private  physician  must 
notify  Board  of  Health;  list  sent  to 
all  schools  (show  one;  read  note  at 
bottom) ;  what  children  excluded 
from  school ;  why ;  how  neighbors  are 
protected;  quarantine;  how  we  may 
help  the  board;  respect  for  notices; 
disinfection;  when  may  child  return 
to  school. 

Fourteenth  Week — 

Hozv  the  Board  of  Health  Tries  to 
Save  the  Lives  of  Babies 

What  babies  drink ;  ease  with  which 


milk  becomes  unfit  for  use;  watering 
milk;  soiled  vehicles,  former  enor- 
mous death  rate  among  babies;  what 
the  Board  of  Health  does;  milk  in- 
spectors; daily  inspection  at  depots 
and  ferries ;  inspection  in  stores ;  how 
a  man  is  punished  if  the  milk  he  sells 
is  poor;  sterilized  milk  stations. 

Fifteenth  Week — 

Why  Children  Are  Not  Allowed  to 

Work 

Child  labor;  former  prevalence; 
effect  upon  mind  and  health  of  child ; 
child-labor  law;  no  children  under 
fourteen ;  under  sixteen ;  working  cer- 
tificate; issued  by  the  Board  of 
Health;  conditions;  birth  records; 
birth  certificates. 

GRADE  5A 

(Fifth  Year,  First  Half) 

The  Board  of  Education 

First  Week — 

Why  Children  Are  Punished  for  Dis- 

order 

Take  some  cases  of  recent  discip- 
pline;  obtain  reason  for  punishment; 
so  that  it  may  not  occur  again;  why 
disorder  disturbs  the  class ;  what  class 
comes  to  school  for;  what  each  child 
is  entitled  to ;  who  is  placed  in  charge 
of  work ;  teachers  duties ;  to  teach ;  to 
govern  children;  responsibility  of  a 
faithful  teacher;  what  teacher  ex- 
pects of  pupils;  conditions  of  good 
order  for  rapid  progress. 

Second  Week — 

How  the  Principal  and  Superintend- 
ent Aid  the  Children 

Teachers'      duties;      principal      in 
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charge  of  whole  school;  duties  (ob- 
tain statements  of  principal's  duties)  ; 
to  assist  and  guide  teachers  and  pu- 
pils; number  of  schools  in  the  city; 
the  city  superintendent;  his  responsi- 
bility; name  of  our  superintendent; 
district  superintendents;  charge  of  all 
schools  in  one  district;  aid  teachers 
and  principals;  see  what  progress 
children  make;  encourage  children  to 
make  best  effort. 

Third  Week — 

Who  Is  in  Charge  of  Our  Schools? 

Board  of  Education ;  forty-six  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  mayor 
for  five  years;  select  teachers  and 
principals;  decide  when  school  shall 
be  open ;  where  schools  shall  be  built ; 
kind  of  men  in  the  Board;  no  com- 
pensation; value  of  their  time;  why 
they  serve;  the  forty-six  school  dis- 
tricts; local  board;  its  function;  why 
members  serve  without  pay;  whom 
they  represent. 

Fourth  Week — 

Why  Children  Must  Come  to  School 

Why  schools  have  been  established ; 
so  that  every  child  may  become  an 
intelligent  American  and  a  good  citi- 
zen; importance  of  good  citizenship; 
why  free ;  education  so  important  that 
every  child  must  go  to  school;  some 
parents  neglectful;  children  sent  to 
work  for  sake  of  wages ;  Compulsory 
School  Law,  every  child  must  attend 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen. 

Fifth  Week — 

How  School  Boys  May  Aid  Their 

Parents 


child's  absence;  if  parent  neglectful 
he  may  be  brought  to  court  and  pun- 
ished ;  truant  school  for  incorrigibles ; 
boys  may  help  parents  after  three,  if 
it  does  not  inteffere  with  school  du- 
ties; boys  over  ten  may  sell  papers; 
newsboy's  permit;  who  grants  it; 
newsboy's  badge;  attendance  officer 
or  policeman  may  arrest  boy  sellmg 
papers  without  badge. 

Sixth  Week — 

What  the  Child-Labor  Law  Is 

The  child-labor  law;  what  it  is; 
why  necessary;  factory  inspection; 
penalty  for  employer;  the  employ- 
ment certificate;  safeguard  for  child; 
attendance  at  evening  school  compul- 
sory until  sixteen;  why  State  is  so 
careful  about  children. 

Seventh  Week — 

How  to  Get  an  Employment  Certifi- 
cate 

Working  certificate;  why  some 
boys  are  compelled  to  work;  who 
grants  certificate;  conditions  as  to 
age,  attendance,  health,  progress ;  how 
age  may  be  established. 

Eighth  Week — 

How  Children  Gain  by  Good  Conduct 

Advantages  in  business  for  boy  of 
good  education;  how  time  may  be 
saved  for  school  work ;  good  behavior ; 
interference  with  class  work;  why 
rules  are  made;  obedience;  spirit  in 
which  corrections  of  discipline  are 
made;  class  pride;  school  spirit. 

Ninth   Week — 

What  Is  Gained  by  Being  Punctual 


The  attendance  officer ;  investigates         School    sins ;    regularity ;    loss    of 
absence ;  parent  may  be   ignorant   of     time  for  pupil ;  how  class  suffers  draw 
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back;  bad  example  to  others;  tardi- 
ness; value  of  the  habit  of  punctual- 
ity; why  a  sin;  interference  with  or- 
derly routine;  necessary  and  unnec- 
essary tardiness. 

Tenth  Week — 

Why  We  Should  Be  Careful  With 
School  Property 

What  is  school  property ;  the  build- 
ing, furniture,  books,  supplies;  to 
whom  these  belong;  why  they  are 
free ;  who  bears  the  expense ;  how  we 
can  care  for  them;  the  books;  why 
covered;  why  paper;  bending  pages; 
do  we  like  to  receive  soiled  books? 

Eleventh  Week — 

Other  Schools  the  City  Provides 

The  high  schools;  the  evening 
schools;  recreation  centres;  vacation 
schools;  public  lectures;  purpose  of 
each;  to  what  end;  who  pays  for 
these. 

The  Courts. 

Twelfth  Week — 

Why  We  Have  Judges 

How  disputes  are  settled;  the  um- 
pire in  a  game;  how  disputes  arise 
among  people;  the  judge;  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  good  judgment,  fair- 
ness; summons;  the  trial. 

Thirteenth  Week — 

How  a  Trial  Is  Held 

The  oath;  witness;  function  of  the 
lawyer;  the  jury;  respect  paid  to  de- 
cision; nearest  municipal  court;  "poor 
man's"  court. 


Fourteenth  Week — 

How  Law  Breakers  Are  Punished 

Arrest  by  policeman;  the  station 
house;  the  Magistrate's  court  for 
criminal  offenses;  nearest  court;  the 
warrant;  holding  for  trial;  rights  of 
the  accused;  right  of  bail;  penalties 
fixed  by  law. 

Fifteenth  Week — 

How  the  Children's  Court  Helps  Un- 
fortunate Children 

Children's  Court ;  its  purpose ;  kinds 
of  cases  that  come  before  it;  how  it 
tries  to  help  the  accused;  parole;  re- 
port to  judge  and  district  superinten- 
dent ;  principle  underlying  the  system ; 
the  suspended  sentence;  commitment. 

GRADE  SB 

(Fifth  Year,   Second  Half) 

Department  of  Charities 

First  Week — 

Why  We  Help  People  in  Need 

Some  cases  requiring  charitable  re- 
lief ;  what  charity  means ;  duty  of  re- 
lieving those  in  need;  why  some  are 
in  need;  insufficient  earnings,  illness 
of  wage-earner ;  loss  of  work ;  pover- 
ty not  a  crime;  readiness  with  which 
neighbors  assist;  feeling  of  kinship 
which  prompts  assistance  of  those  in 
need. 

Second  Week — 

What  Is  Done  for  the  Poor 

Large  number  who  need  relief  rn  a 
big  city;  temporary  need;  private 
charitable  organizations;  aid  those  in 
need  to  help  themselves;  wood-chop- 
ping yard;   sewing;  old-clothes     ex- 
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change ;  for  those  who  cannot  be  self- 
dependent,  clothes,  rest,  food,  coal, 
medicine;  the  deserving  and  unde- 
serving classQ3;  duty  of  being  inde- 
pendent and  self-supporting. 

Third  Week — 

What  the  Ambulance  Is  For 

Care  of  emergency  cases;  obtain 
cases  of  serious  injury;  of  workman 
while  at  work;  run-over;  at  a  fire; 
how  aid  is  speedily  obtained ;  the  am- 
bulance ;  its  promptness ;  right  of  way ; 
the  hospital;  name  nearest  hospital; 
care  bestowed  on  patients. 

Fourth  Week — 

How  the  Sick  Poor  Are  Helped 

Treatment  of  sick  poor ;  generosity 
of  private  organizations  in  providing 
hospitals ;  city  hospitals ;  Bellevue  and 
allied  hospitals;  the  dispensaries; 
what  cases  they  treat;  cheap  medi- 
cine ;  for  whom  established ;  abuses  by 
those  who  can  consult  private  phy- 
sician. 

Fifth  Week — 

How  Unfortunate  Children  Are  Cared 

For 

Orphans  and  destitute;  helpless- 
ness of  orphan;  provisions  for  its 
care;  the  orphan  asylums;  Infants 
Asylum  on  Randall's  Island ;  how  fee- 
ble-minded are  cared  for;  school  on 
Randall's  Island;  education;  useful 
occupations;  city's  care  for  its  unfor- 
tunate wards;  the  blessings  of  health 
and  of  loving  parents. 

Sixth  Week — 

Department  of  Charities 

How  the  city  helps  those  in  need; 
hospitals,    dispensaries,    care    of    or- 


phans and  feeble-minded;  Depart- 
ment of  Charities ;  what  else  it  does ; 
the  municipal  lodging-house;  the 
friendless,  aged,  and  infirm;  their 
home  on  Blackwell's  Island ;  care  and 
attention  given  them;  our  duty  to 
those  who  have  lived  useful  Uves. 

Seventh  Week — 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children;  whom  it  protects;  lend- 
ing hand  to  children  badly  treated  by 
parents;  care  of  children  imder  ar- 
rest; ("The  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all")  ;  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals; 
horse-beating;  care  of  homeless  ani- 
mals; our  dumb  friends;  kindness  to 
all  creatures  a  duty. 

Tenement  House  Department 

Eighth  Week — 

Why  It  Is  Unhealthy  to  Live  in  Ten- 
ements 

Why  tenements  are  unhealthf ul ;  an 
healthful  home;  air,  light,  sunshine; 
country  homes;  crowded  condition  of 
city;  tenement  houses;  why  people 
do  not  move  to  suburbs;  dangers; 
darkness,  foul  air,  unhealthfulness ; 
disease  spots. 

Ninth  Week — 

How    the    City    Watches    Over  the 
Healthfulness  of  New  Houses 

How  tenements  are  made  healthful 
homes ;  former  failure  of  supervision ; 
dreadful  conditions  that  resulted; 
Tenement  House  Department;  duty 
to  supervise  erection  and  sanitation 
of  houses;  plans  for  new  houses; 
what  they  must  provide;  space,  air, 
light,  water;  inspection  during  build- 
ing. 
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Tenth  Week — 

How  People  in  Old  Houses  Are  Pro- 
tected 

Inspection  of  houses;  complaints; 
dampness,  cleanliness  of  hall  and 
courts,  leaks,  toilet  provisions;  duty 
of  landlord;  duty  of  tenant;  mutual 
obligations;  use  and  abuse  of  roof, 
yard,  fire-escape. 

Park  Department 

Eleventh  Week — 

What  Parks  Are  For 

Name  nearest  large  park ;  why  peo- 
ple go  to  the  park;  love  of  nature; 
recreation;  why  large  cities  maintain 
parks;  name  and  locate  some  of  the 
larger  parks;  parks  as  garden  spots. 

Twelfth  Week — 

Why  the  City  Provides  Small  Parks 

Large  parks  distant  from  crowded 
centres;  need  of  breathing  spaces 
among  the  tenements ;  the  small  park ; 
recreation  piers;  what  they  cost  the 
city ;  the  Park  Department ;  its  duties. 

Thirteenth  Week — 

How  the  Small  Park  Is  the  Children's 

Playground 

The  equipment;  the  swings;  sand- 
piles,  etc. ;  the  out-door  gymnasium ; 
the  custodian;  his  duty;  respect  due 
him  as  guardian  of  people's  property ; 
ethics  of  the  crowd ;  pushing,  jostling; 
taking  turn;  bullying  younger;  equal 
chance  for  all ;  why  gymnasiums  have 
been  erected. 

Fourteenth  Week — 

Why  We  Should  Care  for  the  Parks 

r 

Vandalism    in    parks ;    respect    for 


rights  of  others;  respect  for  public 
property ;  why  it  is  wrong  to  destroy 
shrubs,  trees,  fences,  benches,  etc.; 
how  to  avoid  scattering  paper  and  ref- 
use; parks  as  educational  centres; 
museums;  animal  and  plant  collec- 
tions. 

Fifteenth  Week — 

Review  city  departments:  Chari- 
ties, Tenement  House,  Parks;  what 
each  is  for ;  how  they  help  the  people 
of  New  York. 

GRADE  6A 

(Sixth  Year,  First  Half) 

First  Week — 

What  the  Flag  Stands  For 

Number  of  states  in  the  Union; 
original  states;  significance  of  "Uni- 
ted" ;  the  flag ;  what  it  stands  for ;  sig- 
nificance of  stars  and  stripes;  orig- 
inal independence  of  each  state ;  pres- 
ent state  governments;  the  state  cap- 
ital; the  Federal  capital;  dual  form 
represented  by  Governor  and  Presi- 
dent. 

Second  Week — 

State  vs.  Federal  Powers 

Tell  story  of  "Bundle  of  Sticks;" 
in  union  there  is  strength;  why  the 
states  are  unted ;  what  the  states  alone 
can  do ;  give  examples ;  what  has  been 
given  up  to  the  Federal  Government ; 
why;  examples;  the  Constitution. 

Third  Week — 

Three  Departments 

Why  rules  are  needed  in  a  school; 
what  would  happen  if  each  boy  could 
do  as  he  pleased ;  what  would  happen 
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if  the  citizens  in  our  city  could  do  just 
as  they  pleased ;  infractions  of  peace ; 
protection  of  property ;  personal  safe- 
ty; necessity  for  laws;  a  people  liv- 
ing in  one  city  or  country  must  make 
laws  which  tell  what  may  or  may  not 
be  done;  need  of  executive  branch  to 
make  laws  effective^  need  of  judges 
to  decide  when  a  law  has  been  broken ; 
the  three  departments  of  government. 

Fourth  Week — 

Representative  Government 

How  a  club  governs  itself;  rule  by 
majority;  self  government;  self  gov- 
ernment in  towns;  why  impractical  in 
a  large  community;  representation; 
people  of  United  States  choose  repre- 
sentatives to  make  laws  for  them;  a 
republic;  the  Congress;  how  the  peo- 
ple govern;  frequent  election  to  ex- 
press approval. 

Fifth  Week — 

The  President 

Executive  branch;  the  President 
and  Vice-President;  elected  by  the 
people ;  term ;  re-election ;  salary ;  suc- 
cession by  Vice-President ;  duty  of  the 
President. 

Sixth  Week — 

Hoiv  the  President  Is  Elected 

When  elections  for  President  are 
held ;  the  candidates ;  political  parties ; 
national  conventions ;  nominations ; 
the  campaign ;  duty  of  each  citizen  to 
study  issues  and  character  of  candi- 
dates; what  considerations  should 
lead  to  a  choice;  when  President  is 
inaugurated. 

Seventh  Week — 

Federal  Powers 
Discuss  briefly  why  each  of  follow- 


ing powers  is  delegated  to  Federal 
government ;  commerce ;  naturaliza- 
tion; coinage;  post-offices;  make  war; 
army  and  navy,  collect  taxes. 

Eighth  Week — 

Legislative  Branch 

Legislative  branch ;  Congress ; 
where  it  meets;  when;  the  two 
houses;  term;  salary. 

Ninth  Week — 

Legislative  Branch 

Legislative  branch;  apportionment 
among  states;  number  of  representa- 
tives sent  by  New  York ;  how  chosen ; 
number  of  senators;  how  chosen; 
name  of  representative  from  school 
district;  names  of  our  senators. 

Tenth  Week — 

How  Laws  Are  Made 

Majority  and  minority;  how  a  law 
is  passed ;  may  be  introduced  in  either 
house;  passed  by  majority  vote  in 
each;  President's  signature;  veto 
power ;  how  a  law  may  be  passed  over 
President's  veto. 

Eleventh  Week — 

The  Post-Office 

Cheapness  and  efficiency  of  mail 
service;  slowness  and  expensiveness 
of  service  a  hundred  years  ago ;  prog- 
ress made;  Post-Office  Department; 
Postmaster-General ;  how  appointed ; 
business  of  the  department;  Congress 
and  laws  governing  the  affairs  of  the 
department;  the  execution  of  the 
laws;  New  York  Post-Office; 
branches;  sub-stations;  collection  and 
delivery. 
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Twelfth  Week — 

The  Cabinet 

Relations  between  Postmaster 
General  and  the  President;  other  ex- 
ecutive departments;  number;  the 
Cabinet;  relation  between  President 
and  Cabinet;  how  Cabinet  is  ap- 
pointed; term;  residence;  the  execu- 
tive branch;  relation  between  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches. 

Thirteenth  Week — 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 

Organization  of  department  by 
Congress;  its  head;  duties;  (a)  the 
census;  its  purpose;  frequency;  (&) 
commerce;  lighthouses,  life-saving 
stations;  (c)  immigration;  number; 
what  United  States  owes  to  immigra- 
tion; what  immigrants  are  objection- 
able; examination  of  immigrants;  El- 
lis Island. 

Fourteenth  Week — 

Executive  Departments 

Department  of  War;  Secretary  of 
War ;  raise  and  maintain  army ;  estab- 
lish forts ;  forts  in  and  near  the  city ; 
the  harbor. 

Department  of  Navy:  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  build  and  maintain  navy; 
the  navy-yard. 

Treasury  Department :  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  collect  taxes;  what 
taxes  are  for;  kinds;  excise  on  liq- 
uors, tobacco,  etc. ;  duties ;  custom- 
house. 

Fifteenth  Week — 

Duties  and  Powers  of  the  President 

Enforcement  of  laws;  annual  mes- 
sage; veto  power;  appointing  power; 
treaty-making  power. 


Sixteenth  Week — 

Supreme  Court 

The  Constitution;  permanent  char- 
acter; laws  must  be  constitutional; 
how  disputes  are  tested ;  the  Supreme 
Court;  its  constitution;  how  appoint- 
ed; its  duty;  its  dignity;  judicial 
branch. 

Seventeenth  Week — 

Duties  of  a  Citizen 

Keeping  well  informed  on  matters 
of  public  interest ;  the  newspaper ;  in- 
telligent voting;  value  of  a  vote;  duty 
of  respecting  the  flag;  what  it  stands 
for;  how  it  has  been  defended  in  the 
past ;  readiness  of  every  citizen  to  re- 
spond to  call  for  its  defense. 

GRADE  6B 

(Sixth  Year,  Second  Half) 

First  Week — 

The  State  and  the  Union 

United  States  a  federation  of  states ; 
the  original  states;  how  new  states 
are  formed;  the  state  constitution; 
compare  with  club  constitution;  what 
it  contains. 

Second  Week — 

The  State  Legislature 

The  state  government;  three 
branches ;  compare  with  national  gov- 
ernment throughout;  the  state  legis- 
lature; two  houses;  the  Assembly; 
number  of  members;  assembly  dis-^ 
tricts ;  term  of  office ;  the  Senate ; 
number  of  members;  senate  districts; 
term  of  office. 

Third  Week — 

How  Laws  Are  Made 
When  and    where    the    legislature 
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meets ;  how  bills  are  introduced ;  how 
passed;  the  governor's  veto;  (why  we 
have  the  representative  system)  ;  duty 
of  being  informed  about  acts  of  legis- 
lature. 

Fourth  Week — 

The  Governor's  Duties 

The  executive  branch;  the  Gov- 
ernor; how  chosen;  term;  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor; succession  to  gov- 
ernorship; duties;  annual  message; 
execution  of  laws;  grant  of  pardons, 
etc. ;  appointments ;  commander  of  the 
militia. 

Fifth  Week — 

State  Executive  Departments 

The  executive  branch;  executive 
departments;  Prison  Commission  in- 
spects all  prisons,  aids  in  securing 
just  treatment,  protects  health  of 
prisoners;  State  Board  of  Charities; 
duties  as  above  with  respect  to  char- 
itable institutions. 

Sixth  Week — 

Purpose  of  the  Courts  {Magistrate's) 

Arrest  by  peace  officer ;  by  warrant ; 
rights  of  accused;  right  of  bail;  mi- 
nor offenses;  trial  by  jury;  the  ver- 
dict; the  sentence;  appeals. 

Seventh  Week — 

Purposes  of  the  Courts  {Municipal) 

Disputes  about  property;  the  sum- 
mons; judgment  by  default;  trial  by 
jury;  the  verdict;  judgment;  the 
sheriff. 

Eighth  Week — 

Courts  and  the  Citizen 
The  jtjdge ;  qualifications  of  a  good 


judge ;  long  terms ;  re-election  by  cus- 
tom; the  jury;  how  drawn;  duty  of 
serving  as  juror;  importance  of  the 
witness;  duty  of  appearing  to  testify; 
witness'  obligation  to  tell  the  truth. 

Ninth  Week — 

The  City  Government 

Why  a  large  population  in  one  lo- 
cality makes  special  government  nec- 
essary; local  importance  of  such  mat- 
ters as  streets,  reservoirs,  sewers,  fire 
and  police  protection;  why  state  au- 
thorizes local  community  to  regulate 
these;  the  city  charter. 

Tenth  Week — 

The  Mayor 

Functions  of  city  are  properly  bus- 
iness functions;  success  in  business 
depends  largely  upon  the  head,  good 
city  government  depends  upon  its 
mayor;  he  must  watch  the  people's 
interest;  check  extravagance;  ap- 
point good  men  to  take  charge  of 
various  departments;  hold  them  re- 
sponsible; our  present  mayor;  term 
of  office;  how  chosen. 

Eleventh  Week — 

City  Departments 

Variety  of  things  the  city  must  do 
for  its  citizens;  work  divided  among 
fifteen  departments  (have  some 
named);  the  Commissioner;  appoint- 
ed by  mayor;  duties:  to  see  that  the 
work  entrusted  to  him  is  properiy 
done;  power  of  removal;  a  good 
mayor  will  appoint  efficient  and  hon- 
est commissioners,  and  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  a  good,  clean  administra- 
tion. 
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Twelfth  Week — 

Board  of  Education 

Importance  of  educating  the  young ; 
Board  of  Education ;  number  of  mem- 
bers ;  by  whom  appointed ;  term ;  com- 
pensation ;  the  Board  Building ;  duties ; 
elects  superintendents,  establishes 
schools,  playgrounds,  recreation  cen- 
ters ;  lectures ;  selects  teachers ;  decides 
what  shall  be  studied;  when  schools 
shall  be  open ;  annual  expenditure  for 
school  purposes;  responsibility  of  the 
board. 

Thirteenth  Week — 

Borough  Government 

Size  of  New  York;  the  boroughs, 
the  Borough  President ;  how  and  when 
chosen;  term;  duties;  the  Comptrol- 
ler; how  chosen;  duties. 

Fourteenth  Week — 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment 

Explain  meaning  of  terms;  mem- 
bers ;  why  most  important  city  board ; 
our  annual  expenditure;  functions; 
decides  how  much  and  for  what  pur- 
poses money  shall  be  spent ;  how  much 
shall  be  paid  to  employees;  duty  of 
citizen  to  watch  work  of  board. 

Fifteenth  Week — 

Board  of  Aldermen 

Three  branches  of  city  government ; 
the  executive  branch;  the  legislative 
branch ;  the  Board  of  Aldermen ;  why 
a  representative  body;  the  alder- 
manic  districts;  term  of  office;  the 
president;   by   whom   chosen;   term; 


city  ordinances;  their  scope;  what 
kind  of  men  should  be  chosen  as 
aldermen. 

Sixteenth  Week — 

Taxes 

Review  various  municipal  func- 
tions; annual  expenditure  for  muni- 
cipal purposes ;  who  pays  this ;  money- 
raised  annually  by  taxes;  who  pays 
the  tax  directly,  how  each  dweller 
pays  his  share;  benefits  derived;  ta 
whom  city  property  (schools,  parks^ 
bridges)  belongs;  who  suffers  if  we 
destroy  these;  who  pays  the  public 
servants;  why  we  should  demand 
adequate  service;  whom  hold  respon- 
sible for  wasted  money. 

Seventeenth  Week — 

Naturalization  and  Suffrage 

What  is  meant  by  "a  subject  of  the 
United  States;"  aHens;  citizens; 
whom  the  term  includes;  how  aliens 
become  citizens ;  naturalization ;  condi- 
tions; residence,  declaration  of  inten- 
tion, oath ;  who  may  vote  at  elections  ; 
distinction  between  citizen  and  voter. 

FJighteenth  Week — 

Municipal  Reform 

City  governments  not  good ;  causes  r 
unintelligent  voting;  indifference  of 
many  educated  citizens;  results:  dis- 
honest and  incompetent  men  elected;, 
extravagance;  inefficiency  of  em- 
ployees; remedy:  interest  in  public 
affairs;  intelligent  and  honest  vote; 
registration ;  voting  at  the  primary- 
elections. 
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GRADE  7A  "^ 

(Seventh  Year,  First  Half) 

First  Week — 

Three  Kinds  of  Government 

The  three  kinds  of  government; 
republic,  limited  monarchy,  absolute 
monarchy;  on  what  the  distinction 
rests.  How  can  we  account  for  our 
self-government?  Why  is  there  an 
elective  house  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, but  none  in  Russia?  Answers  to 
be  found  in  study  of  English  history. 

Second  Week — 

Democratic  Government 

The  family  government;  care  and 
protection  of  elders;  obedience  and 
aid  by  yoimger  members;  the  clan; 
the  mark  or  tun;  tungemot  or  town 
meeting;  its  purpose;  form  of  de- 
mocracy practised  by  Saxons;  trans- 
planted into  England. 

Third  Week — 

Representative   G  overnment 

The  clan ;  the  tribe ;  union  of  towns ; 
the  shire  or  county;  the  shire-mote; 
elected  representatives;  government 
in  a  large  territory  through  represen- 
tation; germ  of  our  city,  state  and 
national  representative  assemblies. 

Fourth  Week^ — 

Custom  and  Law 

Modern  laws;  judges  and  lawyers; 
law  of  revenge;  custom;  blood  re- 
venge supplanted  by  money  pay- 
ment; trial  by  ordeal;  Alfred's  code; 
custom  becomes  l^^w;  equal  justice. 


*Note— These  lessons  have  been  prepared  with 
a  view  to-  their  correlation  with  the  History  plan 
printed  in  this  issue  of  SchooT  Work.  Other 
material  will  be  found  Incorporated  in  the  history 
lessons. 


Fifth  Week — 

The  Elective  Kingship. 

The  Witan;  the  Witanagemot;  its 
purpose  and  character;  election  of  the 
king;  succession  not  hereditary;  later 
Witan ;  election  of  Harold ;  election  of 
William  I. 

"Sixth  Week — 

» 

National  Centralization, 

Lack  of  national'  unity  in  early  Eng- 
lish system;  centralization  of  power 
in  king;  the  Great  Council;  succession 
becomes  hereditary;  growth  toward 
despotism;  self-government  preserved 
in  town  and  county. 

Seventh  Week — 

ft 

Charters 

What  a  charter  is;  a  written  grant 
of  rights;  colonial  charters;  a  city 
charter ;  charter  granted  by  Henry  I ; 
promise  to  be  just  and  maintain  old 
laws;  its  significance;  as  precedent; 
first  step  in  limitation  of  Norman  des- 
potism. 

Eighth  Week — 

Jury  System 

Present  jury;  bulwark  against  cor* 
rupt  judges;  justice  in  Russia;  how 
jury  system  arose;  shire-courts; 
sworn  men  and  criminals;  disputes 
about  land;  juror  both  witness  and 
judge;  present  grand  and  petit  jury. 

NiHTH  Week — 

Magna  Charter  .— 

Heniy's  Charter;  Magha  Chafta-; 
former  vague  promised;  latter  pf en- 
visions defifiitely  written;  chief '  pro^- 
visions;   free  justice;  trial  b'y'jOry'; 
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taxation;  essentials  of  liberty  secured;     Lesson  3 — 

our  constitution.  „    ,.         ,   /^      .-.  .•     x 

Parltament  {Constitution) 


Tenth  Week — 

De  MontforcTs  Parliament 

King's  council;  summoned  by  king 
from  among  nobles  and  bishops;  oc- 
casionally knights  summoned;  no 
rules;  not  representative;  De  Mont- 
ford's  Parliament;  shires  and  cities 
represented;  one  body;  not  perma- 
nently established;  tendency  of  the 
times. 

Eleventh  Week — 

Model  Parliament 

Parliament;  meaning  of  term; 
model  established  in  1295;  two 
bodies;  the  Lords;  the  Commons; 
representative  national  assembly ; 
present  form;  the  American  Con- 
gress. 

GRADE  7B 

(Seventh  Year,  Second  Half) 

Lesson  i — 
British  and  American  Constitutions 

• 

United  States  Constitution;  when 
adopted;  by  whom;  whose  will  it 
represents;  how  amended;  British 
constitution;  unwritten;  force  of  cus- 
tom and  precedent;  supremacy  of 
Parliament;  United  States  Constitu- 
tion supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Lesson  2 — 

Parliament  (Origin) 

Two  houses;  result  of  evolution; 
the  Witan ;  the  Great  Council ;  Lords 
and  Bishops;  introduction  of  repre- 
sentation of  commons;  separation 
into  two  bodies. 


House  of  Lords ;  older  body ;  hered- 
itary membership;  age  qualification; 
new  peers ;  Lords  Temporal  and  Spir- 
itual ;  House  of  Commons ;  represents 
the  people;  comparison  of  actual  in- 
fluence in  legislation. 

Lesson  4 — 

Congress  (Constitution) 

Provision  for  Congress  in  consti- 
tution ;  two  houses ;  its  model ;  Senate ; 
apportionment;  whom  it  represents; 
comparison  with  House  of  Lords; 
House  of  Representatives;  whom  it 
represents ;  apportionment ;  compari- 
son with  Commons. 

Lesson  5 — 

Legislative  Powers 

Congress  and  Parliament;  where 
legislation  may  originate ;  concurrence 
of  both  houses;  veto  power  of  Presi- 
dent; of  King;  financial  legislation; 
originates  in  lower  house;  power 
over,  of  upper  house;  power  of  the 
purse. 

Lesson  6 — 

Parliament  and  Congress 

Term  of  office  of  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives; Commons;  salaries;  resi- 
dence requirements;  life  of  a  Con- 
gress; of  Parliament,  theoretical  and 
practical;  relations  of  executives  to 
legislatures. 

Lesson  7 — 

Judicial  Powers 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court ; 
Its  functions;  the  judicial  powers  of 
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House  of  Lords;  mode  of  impeach-     Lesson  14 — 


ment;  judicial  powers  of  Senate. 

Lesson  8 — 

The  President 

Eligibility;  age,  citizenship,  resi- 
dence; term;  re-election;  the  third 
term ;  mode  of  election. 

Lesson  9 — 

Removal  and  Succession 

Impeachment;  grounds  for;  who 
brings  charges;  duty  of  the  Senate; 
vote;  succession;  in  case  of  death  or 
resignation. 

Lesson  10 — 

President  {Duties  and  Powers) 

As  representative  of  nation;  en- 
forcement of  laws;  commander-in- 
chief  ;  appointments  and  treaties ;  con- 
sent of  Senate. 

Lesson  ii — 

President  (Duties  and  Powers) 
(Continued) 

Annual  message;  special  messages; 
special  sessions ;  veto  power ;  rep'rieves 
and  pardons. 

Lesson  12 — 

The  King 

Term;  hereditary  succession;  the- 
oretical election  by  Parliament;  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  powers;  relation 
of  ministry  to  executive  duties. 

Lesson  13 — 

English  Cabinet 

Origin;  legal  basis;  number;  selec- 
tion; the  prime  minister;  responsibil- 
ity of  ministers;  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong. 


United  States  Cabinet 

Legal  basis;  number;  selection; 
executive  and  advisory  functions;  to 
whom  responsible;  how  changed. 

Lesson  15 — 

Cabinets  and  Legislatures 

Relations  between  Congress  and 
Cabinet;  between  Parliament  and 
Cabinet;  responsibility  of  each;  Eng- 
lish Cabinet,  committee  from  legisla- 
tive branch  that  acts  as  executive 
body. 

Lesson  16 — 

English  Cabinet  (How  Changed) 

The  General  Election ;  ministry  and 
dominant  party;  the  "Government;" 
if  ministry  not  sustained  by  majority; 
(a)  resignation;  (b)  appeal  to  coun- 
try. 

Lesson  17 — 

Ultimate  Powers 

Three  branches  of  government  in 
United  States;  system  of  checks; 
union  of  branches  in  England;  power 
centered  in  Commons;  frequency  of 
flection  and  will  of  the  people. 

GRADE  8A* 

(Eighth  Year,  First  Half)- 

Lessson  I — 

Congress  (Representation) 

Why  two  houses;  models;  Virginia 
Plan;  New  Jersey  Plan;  the  compro- 

*Note— In  the  history  plan  for  8A  printed  in 
this  l88ue  of  School  Work  there  will  be  found  a 
treatment  of  such  topics  under  the  Civics  Sylla- 
bus as  Local  Goyernment,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  the  Constitution.  The  history 
plan  provides  material  through  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth week  of  the  term.  The  ten  lessons  in 
formal  civics  here  presented  logically  follow,  be- 
ginning with  the  fifteenth  week. 
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mise ;  apportionment ;  three-fifths  pro- 
vision; ration  of  representation;  the 
census;  present  ratio;  representation 
from  New  York. 

Lesson  2 — 

Congress  (Sessions) 

Term  of  Representatives;  of  Sen- 
ators; stability  of  Senate;  date  of 
election:  of  first  session;  long  and 
short  sessions;  extra  sessions;  ad- 
journment; presiding  officers. 

Lesson  3 — 

How  a  Bill  Becomes  a  Law 

Its  introduction;  first  and  second 
readings;  referred  to  committee; 
power  of  the  committee :  amendment ; 
"Committee  of  the  Whole;"  third 
reading;  majority  vote;  sent  to  second 
house;  interaction  of  houses;  confer- 
ence committees;  character  of  result- 
ing legislation. 

Lesson  4 — 

Powers  of  Congress 

Powers  a  grant  by  States ;  nature  of 
powers  entrusted  to  Congress;  enum- 
eration of  powers;  powers  retained 
by  States;  prohibitions  upon  Con- 
gress; prohibitions  upon  States. 

Lesson  5 — 

The  Executive 

The  President  and  Vice-President; 
election;  modes  proposed  in  Consti- 
tutional Convention;  the  Electoral 
College ;  apportionment ;  mode  of  vot- 
ing; election  by  Representatives;  and 
by  Senate;  term  of  office;  inaugura- 
tion. 


Lesson  6 — 

Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Executive 

Responsibility  of  the  President; 
duties;  execution  of  laws;  messages 
to  Congress ;  reception  of  foreign  rep- 
resentatives;  powers;  commander-in- 
chief,  veto,  appointments,  pardons; 
duties  of  the  Vice-President. 

Lessson  7 — 

Judicial  Department 

Constitutional  provision;  cases  that 
come  under  Federal  jurisdiction ;  Dis- 
trict Courts;  Circuit  Courts;  number; 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  provided 
for  by  legislation;  Supreme  Court; 
term;  selection;  tenure  of  office;  its 
dignity ;  constructive  powers  of  its  de- 
cisions. 

Lesson  8 — 

President  and  Congress 

System  of  checks;  not  perfect; 
President  and  legislation;  annual  and 
special  messages;  veto;  check  upon 
haste;  call  for  second  thought;  veto 
not  absolute;  the  Senate's  executive 
powers;  over  treaties;  over  appoint- 
ments ;  "executive"  sessions ;  influ- 
ence of  Senate. 

Lesson  9 — 

Judicial  Checks 

Senate  as  Court  of  impeachment; 
mode  of  impeachment;  cause;  pen- 
alty ;  impeachment  of  President  John- 
son; jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  as  check  upon  Federal  and 
State  legislation;  as  guardian  of  the 
constitution. 


Lesson 

Military  and  Civil  Powers 
Constitutional    provision    for    mill- 
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tary  forces:  smallness  of  standing 
army  as  compared  with  European 
States;  dependent  for  approval  upon 
Congress  through  appropriations ;  mil- 
itia; National  Guards;  for  suppres- 
sion of  disorder  and  enforcement  of 
laws;  subordination  of  military  to 
civil  powers. 

GRADE  8B 

(Eighth  Year,  Second  Half) 

Lesson  i — 

The  Three  Departments 

A  comparison  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal,  State  and  City 
governments;  functions  of  each  de- 
partment; analysis  of  the  local  con- 
gressional, Senatorial,  Assembly  and 
Aldermanic  districts ;  Washington ; 
Albany ;  City  Hall. 

Lesson  2 — 

City  Executive 

The  Mayor ;  the  Comptroller ;  Pres- 
ident of  Board  of  Aldermen;  Bor- 
ough Presidents ;  their  duties ;  term  of 
office;  the  Executive  Departments; 
organization  and  duties. 

Lesson  3 — 

City  Legislature 

The  Charter ;  an  outline  of  govern- 
ment; grant  by  State;  power  to 
change;  predominance  of  state  laws; 
local  legislation ;  narrow  scope ;  Board 
of  Aldermen;  legislative  powers  of 
executive  departments. 

Lesson  4 — 

Municipal  Corruption 

General  failure  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment; evils;  dishonesty  of  office- 
holders ;  inefficiency ;  extravagance ; 
causes ;  indifference  and  selfishness  of 
intelligent   voters;    ignorant   and    vi- 


cious voters;  influence  of  state  and 
national  parties. 

Lesson  5 — 

Municipal  Reform 

Chief  defect  in  considering  city  a 
miniature  State;  functions  not  legis- 
lative and  judicial;  these  State  func- 
tions; but  administrative;  a  business 
corporation;  a  "business  administra- 
tion'*; responsibility  of  citizens  as 
voters. 

Lesson  6 — 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished 

Centralization  of  power  in  Mayor; 
responsibility  for  heads  of  depart- 
ments; power  of  removal;  longer 
term;  the  civil  service;  home  rule; 
Mayor's  veto. 

Lesson  7 — 

Utilities  and  Franchises 

What  a  franchise  is;  monopoly; 
corruption  in  granting  valuable  fran- 
chises; transference,  of  power  from 
Board  of  Aldermen  to  Board  of  Esti- 
mate; comparison  of  efficiency  of  the 
two  boards;  step  in  centralizing  re* 
sponsibility. 

Lesson  8 — 

State  Government 

The  three  departments;  the  execu- 
tive; Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor; terms;  chief  duties;  the  legis- 
lature ;  two  houses ;  chief  duties. 


Lesson  9 — 


The  Courts 


Purpose  of  judicial  officers;  to  in- 
terpret laws;  to  judge  accused;  to  de- 
cree punishment.  Local:  Magis- 
trate's  and   Municipal;    City   Court; 
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General  and  Special  Sessions.    State; 
Supreme  and  Court  of  Appeals. 

Lesson  io — 

The  Judiciary 

Character  of  our  judges;  removal 
from  politics;  general  mode  of  selec- 
tion ;  long  terms ;  re-election ;  the  jury 
system;  advantages  and  defects. 

Lesson  ii — 

The  Constitution 

The  constitution  as  a  bill  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  people  to  their  agent, 
the  government ;  will  of  the  people  the 
supreme  law ;  amendment  by  the  peo- 
ple through  the  State  governments. 
Lesson  12 — 

Bill  of  Rights 

Experience   of   the   colonists   with 


the  British  Government ;  concern  over 
conserving  rights  and  privileges ;  pro- 
posal of  amendments  during  ratifica- 
tion; adoption  of  first  ten  amend- 
ments; an  addition,  not  a  change; 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Lesson  13 — 

First  Ten  Amendments 

Safeguard  of  people's  rights  guar- 
antee to  individual  right  of  personal 
liberty;  of  personal  security;  of  pri- 
vate property  (read  chief  provisions). 

Lesson  14 — 

Later  Amendments 

Amendments  XI  and  XII,  changes 
due  to  defects ;  last  three  amendments ; 
complete  the  work  of  emancipation  of 
the  negro  (read  amendments). 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

STYLE  SHEET 

Printed  for  Convenience  of  Proofreaders  and  Authors 

By 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois 

{Reprinted  in  School  Work  by  request,) 


Spell  out — 

N.  E.  A.;  Committee  of  Ten;  U. 
S. ;  all  figures  below  100,  except  in 
statistical  matter  and  when  used  in 
groups  of  six  or  more  sets,  and  all 
round  numbers  (i.  e.,  approximate 
figures  in  even  units,  unit  being  100 
in  numbers  of  less  than  1,000,  and 
1,000  in  numbers  of  more;  for  in- 
stance: the  attendance  was  estimated 
at  five  hundred  [but  at  550],  a  thesis 
of  about  two  thousand  words  [but 
about  2,600] ;  all  military  and  civic  ti- 
tles, except  Dr.,  Rev.,  Hon.  (not  the 
Rev.,  the  Hon.),  Esq.;  Christian 
names,  as  George,  John  (not  Geo., 
Jno.),  except  where  abbreviated  form 


is  used  in  signature;  all  ages;  names 
of  months;  numbers  forming  streets' 
names. 

Abbreviate — 

Names  of  states  after  towns,  ex- 
cept Alaska,  Idaho  and  Utah  (Califor- 
nia =  Cal.,  Colorado  =  Colo.) ;  com- 
pany when  part  of  name  of  a  corpo- 
ration. 

Italicize — 

Titles  of  books,  newspapers,  mag- 
azines; words  and  phrases  from  for- 
eign languages  not  anglicized  {pro 
tempore,  ensemble,  par  excellence;  but 
e.  g.,  i.  e.,  viz.,  r6sume,  regime). 
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Quotations — 

Quote  all  extracts  set  in  same  type 
as  context;  toasts,  mottoes;  titles  of 
articles,  subdivisions  of  publications, 
chapter  headings,  and  subjects  of  lec- 
tures ;  all  poetry,  even  if  set  in  small- 
er type,  the  author  or  source  of  which 
is  not  mentioned. 


Punctuation — 


or, 


Use  comma  before  "and, 
etc.,  connecting  last  two  of  three  or 
more  links  in  enumerations,  as :  Dick, 
Tom,  or  Harry ;  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent; put  period  after  per  cent., 
and  after  Roman  numerals  used  as  or- 
dinals  (Vol.  I=one,  but  Charles  V.= 
the  Fifth)  ;  do  not  use  comma  before 
or  after  parenthetical  dashes  (e.  g.,  "I 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning — al- 
though this  is  not  part  of  the  program 
— the  fact  that,  etc.")  ;  no  point  should 
be  used  after  headlines  or  running 
heads. 

Capitalize — 

Ecclesiastic  and  civic  feast  days 
(New  Year's  Day,  Fourth  of  July); 
nouns  distinguishing  definite  regions, 
as  West  Orient  (but  western,  orient- 
al) ;  names  of  important  historic 
epochs  or  events,  as  Middle  Ages, 
Renaissance,  Civil  War ;  names  of  po- 
litical parties  and  their  adherents;  of 
religious  denominations ;  of  philosoph- 
ical schools  (Stoics,  Humanism)  ;  all 
titles  when  preceding  names,  as  Pres- 
ident McKinley  (but  McKinley,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States)  ;  names 
of  associations,  corporations,  institu- 
tions, churches  (Union  League  Club, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  The  University 
of  Chicago,  First  Methodist  Church)  ; 
nouns  used  as  names  of  the  Deity  and 
pronouns  referring  to  the  Deity,  if 
this  reference  would  not  otherwise  be 
clear  (for  instance:  He  who  shapeth 
the  destiny  of  man;  when  God    had 


worked  six  days,  he  rested  on  the  sev- 
enth) ;  words  used  to  indicate  the  Bi- 
ble, as  Scriptures,  Holy  Writ  (but 
scriptural,  biblical) ;  fanciful  names 
of  states  and  cities  (Hoosier  State, 
Garden  City)  ;  Congress,  Parliament, 
House  of  Representatives,  when 
speaking  of  national  assemblies  and 
giving  their  proper  titles  (but:  the 
lower  house,  the  legislature,  the  city 
council)  ;  all  important  words  (nouns, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  pronouns,  verbs, 
other  than  auxiliaries),  and  first  and 
last  words,  in  titles  of  books,  articles, 
etc.,  whether  quoted  or  italicized. 

All  permanent  oflficers  of  the  main 
body  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  when  referred  to 
as  the  President,  the  Secretary,  etc.; 
the  Council  (of  N.  E.  A.)  ;  its  differ- 
ent departments  (as  Department  of 
Superintendence) ;  the  Committee  of 
Ten ;  Committee  on  Nominations,  etc., 
after  duly  elected  and  organized,  and 
only  where  its  proper  official  title  is 
given  (thus:  the  Committee  on  Nom- 
inations submitted  its  report ;  but :  the 
following  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee on  nominations;  or:  the  nominat- 
ing committee  reported). 

Lower-case — 

Words  of  common  usage  derived 
from  proper  names,  such  as  macadam- 
ized, Utopian,  italicized;  state,  county, 
etc.,  whether  alone  or  in  connection 
with  name  (state  of  Illinois,  the  lake 
counties)  ;  city  when  not  part  of  name 
(city  of  Chicago,  New  York  city,  but 
Kansas  City) ;  street,  avenue,  .etc., 
alone  or  in  connection  with  name; 
river,  mountain,  lake,  etc.,  alone  or  in 
connection  with  name;  all  officials 
when  standing  alone;  all  names  of 
provincial  and  municipal  bodies,  elec- 
tive or  appointive.  All  officers  of  the 
suborganizations  under  the  N.  E.  A., 
except  when  preceding  name. 
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Spelling — 

Spell:  Savior,  program,  center, 
draft,  mold,  controller ;  aesthetic ;  child 
study ;  .  skilful,  fulfill,  dullness,  in- 
close, intrust;  toward,  afterward. 
Spell:  tho  (though),  altho  (although), 
thoro  (thorough),  thorofare  (thor- 
oughfare), thru  (through),  thruout 
(throughout) ,  catalog  (catalogue) , 
prolog  (prologue),  decalog  (deca- 
logue), demagog  (demogogue),  peda- 
gog  (pedagogue). 

Miscellaneous — 

1897-98;  April,  1898;  April  8,  1898; 
1,000,  1,257;  Thomas'  orchestra;  for 
convenience  sake;  vice-president;  ex- 
President  Harrison;  Fifty- fourth 
Congress;  Vol.  II,  Pt.  3,  chap.  4,  sec. 
5,  pp.  61-7,  70-78,  1 15-18;  President 
Harper  of  The  University  of  Chicago 
(=  Harper,  president  of  the  U.  of 
C.) ;  President  Harper,  of  Chicago 
(=  residing  in  Chicago). 

Use  singular  pronouns    and    verbs 


with  all  collective  nouns  regarded  and 
acting  as  a  unit:  The  council  is,  the 
company  consists  of,  the  committee 
submitted  its  report,  etc. 

Use  hyphen  after  such  prefixes  as 
re-,  CO-,  pre-  (re-elect,  co-operation, 
pre-eminent). 

Address  lines  should  be  italicized — 
with  nouns  in  caps — ^set  flush,  in  sep- 
arate line,  and  followed  by  colc«, 
thus :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen : 

Do  not  divide  on  syllables  of  two 
letters.  When  a  vowel  constitutes  a 
syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  put 
it  in  the  first  line,  thus :  sepa-rate,  not 
sep-arate ;  particu-lar,  not  partic-ular ; 
exceptions  are  words  ending  in  -able, 
or  -ible,  which  should  carry  the  vowel 
into  the  second  line. 

Do  not  let  more  than  two  successive 
lines  terminate  in  a  divided  \Yord. 

IRWIN  SHEPARD, 

Secretary. 
Winona,  Minn.,  September    i,  1908. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  PRIMARY  HISTORY,  STO- 
RIES OF  HEROISM.  By  Pro- 
fessor William  H.  Mace,  of  Syra- 
cuse University.  Cloth,  420  pages. 
Price,  65  cents.  Chicago:  New 
York:  London,  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co. 

The  history  has  the  quality  of  life 
so  powerfully  developed  that  the 
characters  affect  the  reader  like  liv- 
ing people.  Through  the  life  stories 
of  the  men  who  made  the  Republic, 
he  threads  with  infinite  charm  in 
clear  and  definite  progress,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  nation.  Throughout  boy- 
hood, youth  and  manhood,  naviga- 
tors,   soldiers,    statesmen,    and   scien- 


tists live  with  the  intensity  of  their 
hour.  Children  see  them  as  boys  like 
themselves  with  all  a  boy*s  joys  and 
troubles,  later  as  men  contending 
with  all  their  strength  for  great 
things — surmounting  obstacles,  mak- 
ing themselves  vital  figures  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation. 

Grouped  under  periods  and  sub- 
periods,  as  in  no  other  history,  these 
stories  from  Columbus  and  Cabot 
to  Lincoln  and  Lee,  give  the  child 
his  first  grasp  of  American  history 
in  the  making,  his  first  idea  of  defi- 
nite form  and  meaning  in  history. 
In  this  grouping,  as  in  "The  Men 
Who  Made  America  Known  to  Eng- 
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land,"  he  sees  the  relation  of  things, 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  progress  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  people,  and,  in 
qompany  with  the  great  men  he  now 
knows  so  intimately,  is  prepared  and 
qager  to  travel  into  broader  fields  of 
more  advanced  history. 

Where  cartographic  aids  are 
needed,  many  beautiful  little  stippled 
maps  take  up  the  work  in  their  own 
field,  adding  the  finishing  touch  to  a 
child's  book  which  is  complete  in 
every  feature. 

THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA.  New  York 
City:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  New  International  Encyclo- 
pedia has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  made  up  to  date,  so  that  it  has 
become  the  standard  work  of  refer- 
ence for  all  professional  men  and 
women.  The  staff  of  writers,  critics 
and  editors  numbers  the  most 
famous  of  educators  and  scientists 
whose  names  stand  for  authority  in 
their  respective  spheres.  The  say- 
ing that  "Next  to  knowing  the  thing 
is  knowing  the  place  where  to  find  it" 
finds  its  exemplification  in  this  work. 
It  is  the  place  'vhere  all  knowledge 
may  be  found. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  AND  TEACH- 
ING HOW  TO  STUDY.  By  Pro- 
fessor F.  M.  McMurry,  of  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University. 
New  York:  Houghton   Mifflin  Co. 

Further  review  of  this  book  is 
omitted  in  this  issue,  since  for  the 
next  issue  of  School  Work  an  out- 
line has  been  prepared  by  Naomi  S. 
F.  Clark. 

HOW  TWO  HUNDRED  CHIL- 
DREN LIVE  AND  LEARN.  By 
Rudolph  R.  Reeder,  Ph.D.,  Super- 


intendent New  York  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. Price  postpaid,  $1.25.  New 
York:  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee, 105  East  22d  Street. 

Dr.  Reeder  discusses  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  child,  not  one  or 
two  sections  of  him.  The  book 
makes  in  reality  a  summary  of  his 
ten  years'  observation  and  experi- 
ence with  two  hundred  youngsters, 
not  five  hours  a  day  for  five  days  a 
week  in  the  more  or  less  repressed 
atmosphere  of  the  school  room,  not 
mornings  and  evenings  and  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  as  in  the  home; 
but  in  both  school  and  home,  in  shop 
and  garden  and  on  the  playground 
with  the  whole  child — physical,  in- 
tellectual, social,  industrial,  moral 
and  religious — twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week,  fifty-two 
weeks  a  year. 

LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.— Books 
I  and  II.  By  Fred.  N.  Scott  and 
George  A.  Southworth.  Published 
by  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

These  books  are  intended  to  be 
used  in  all  the  grades  from  3A  through 
8B,  covering  all  the  work  in  grammar 
and  composition  in  these  grades. 
They  have  been  designed  to  create 
a  liking  for  good  literature  by  means 
of  the  literary  selections  presented 
therein,  to  help  children  to  talk  and 
write  more  freely  about  the  things 
they  see  or  know ;  to  make  correct  ex- 
pression habitual;  to  secure  the  cor- 
rect forms  of  written  forms  by  pre- 
senting some  splendid  models  for 
study,  and  presenting  a  complete 
course  in  English  grammar  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  work  in  composition. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  both  composi- 
tion and  grammar  contribute  toward 
the  ability  to  use  langiiage  intelligent- 
ly and  efficiently. 
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"The  School  Garden  Book."  Clar- 
ence M.  Weed,  State  Normal  School, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Phillip  Emer- 
son, Cobbet  Grammar  School,  Lynn, 
Mass.     Published  by  Scribner's. 

"The  Elementary  Book  of  Hygiene 
for  Schools."  Isabel  Mclsaac,  late  Su- 
perintendent Illinois  Training  School 
for  Nurses.  Published  by  Macmil- 
lan's.    Price,  60  cents. 

"English  Spoken  and  Written"; 
Book  I  for  Primary  Grades.  Henry 
P.  Emerson,  Superintendent  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe";  Part  I.  Daniel  De- 
foe. Edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Charles  Robert  Gaston, 
Pr.D.  Published  by  The  Macmil- 
^n  Co.    Price,  25  cents. 

"Physiology  and  Hygiene  for 
Young  People."  Robert  Eadie,  Prin- 
cipal P.  S.  72,  Borough  of  Queens, 
and  Andrew  Eadie,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Physiology,  Ontario  Medical  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Published  by  Scribner's. 

"The  Nature-Study  Idea;  An  In- 
terpretation of  the  New  York 
School  Movement  to  Put  the  Young 
Into  Relation  and  Sympathy  with 
Nature."  L.  H.  Bailey.  3d  edition, 
revised.  Published  by  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.    Price,  v$i.25. 

"Modern  English,  Its  Growth  and 
Present  Use."  George  Philip  Krapp, 
Pr.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Cincinnati;  author  of 
"The  Elements  of  English  Gram- 
mar."   Published  by  Scribner*s. 

"A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Zool- 
ogy/' Margaretta  Burnett,  Teacher 
of  Biology,  Woodward  High  School, 
Cincinnati.  Published  by  American 
Book  Co. 

"Beginners'  Botany."     L.   H.   Bai- 


ley.   Published  by  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Price,  60  cents. 

"Agriculture  for  Common  Schools." 
Martin  L.  Fisher,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Agronomy  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Associate  Agricultur- 
ist in  the  Experimental  Station,  Pur- 
due University ;  and  Fasset  A.  Cotton, 
President  of  State  Normal  School,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.    Published  by  Scribner. 

"The  Oregon  Trail,  Sketches  of 
Prairie  and  Rocky-Mountain  Life." 
Francis  Parkham;  edited  by  Chas. 
H.  J.  Douglas,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  in  the  Dewitt 
Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Price,  25  cents. 

"Child  Classics,  The  Primer." 
Georgia  Alexander;  with  pictures  by 
Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Published  by  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

"Child  Classics,  First  Reader." 
Georgia  Alexander,  with  pictures  by 
Sarah  Stillwell  Weber  and  Sarah  K. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

"Child  Classics,  The  Second 
Reader."  Georgia  Alexander;  with 
pictures  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens, 
Sarah  Stillwell  Weber  and  Sarah  K. 
Smith.  Published  by  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 

"Child  Classics,  The  Third  Read- 
er." Georgia  Alexander;  with  pic- 
tures by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  Sarah 
K.  Smith  and  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

"Child  Classics,  The  Fourth  Read- 
er." Georgia  Alexander  and  Grace 
Alexander,  with  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

"Manual  of  Physical  Geography." 
Frederick  Valentine  Emerson,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $1.40. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  following  books  will  be  re- 
viewed at  length  in  a  later  number  of 
"School  Work": 

"Games  for  the  Playground,  Home, 
School  and  Gymnasium."  Jessie  H. 
Bancroff,  Assistant  Director  Physical 
Training  P.  S.,  New  York  City.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

"Elementary  History  of  the  U.  S." 
Wilbur  F*.  Gordy,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.  Pub- 
lished by  Scribner*s. 


THE  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC 

By  George  Wentzvorth  and  David  Eu- 
gene Smith 

Ginn  &  Company 

The  Complete  Arithmetic  belongs 
to  a  new  series  by  George  Wentworth 
and  David  Eugene  Smith,  comprising 
\he  New  Elementary  Arithmetic  and 


the  Complete  Arithmetic.  The  Com- 
plete Arithmetic  covers  all  the  topics 
ordinarily  studied  after  the  primary 
arithmetic  is  completed,  and  contains 
an  exceedingly  full  review  of  the  fun- 
damental operations  which  will  en- 
able backward  pupils  to  get  a  thor- 
ough grasp  of  the  subject.  Modern 
customs  are  followed,  and  the  needs 
of  the  future  citizen  are  always  kept 
in  mind.  The  book  is  pedagogical  and 
clear  in  its  presentation  of  principles, 
rational  in  arrangement,  well  balanced 
as  to  concrete  and  abstract  work,  and, 
although  thoroughly  modern  in  its 
problem  material,  it  emphasizes  the 
culture  side  of  arithmetic.  The  rules 
are  carefully  deduced,  plainly  stated, 
and  followed  by  abundant  practice, 
the  well-selected  problems  providing 
more  drill  work  than  any  other  arith- 
metics published. 

The  Complete    Arithmetic   is   pub- 
lished also  in  two-volume  form. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Important  Announcement 


Seat  Work 


Self-Reliant  Study 


Practical  Classroom  Exercises 

and  Services 


The  flrst  number  of  SCHOOL  WORK,  to  be 
published  next  Fall,  will  provide  to  teachers  a 
complete,  practical  volume  on  methods.  It  will 
consist  of  more  than  one  thousand  exercises  and 
devices  experimented  with  and  written  out  by 
the  teachers  of  thirteen  schools.  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  New  York.  These  exercises  were 
planned  for  use  as  seat  work  or  busy  work  in 
classes  where  the  Group  System  is  used,  but 
they  have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  and  used  by 
teachers  who  do  not  divide  their  classes  into 
groups.  They  possess,  therefore,  several  definite 
values : 

1.  They  provide  occupation  for  children  in 
groups  not  receiving  oral  instruction  from  the 
teacher. 

2.  They  supply  to  teachers  a  vast  number  of 
aids  in  whole-class  teaching,  especially  drill 
exercises. 

8.  They  provide  useful  and  legitimate  employ- 
ment for  a  child's  otherwise  Idle  moments— for 
the  child  who  finishes  an  exercise  sooner  than 
his  mates,  for  the  time  between  lessons,  for  the 
troublesome  and  often  wasted  moments  while 
a  class  Is  gathering  at  morning  and  at  noon, 
etc. 

The  story  of  the  preparation  of  these  exercises 
is  itself  an  Interesting  one  and  carries  with  it 
an  assurance  of  the  real  classroom  value  of  the 
devices. 

The  thirteen  schools  contributing  are : 

P.  S.  7,  Joseph  S.  Grifrin,  principal. 

P.  8.  2,  Boys,  Frederick  J.  Reilly,  principal 

P.  S.  177,  Mary  A.  Brady,  principal. 

P.  S.  65,  Boys,  John  B.  Wade,  principal. 

P.  S.  2,  Primary,  Henrietta  Rinaldo,  principal. 

P.  S.  65,  Qirls,  Elizabeth  Harris,  principal. 

P.  8.  75,  Frederick  A.  Berghane,  principal. 

P.  S.  34,  Anthony  J.  Pugllese,  principal. 

P.  S.  92,  Annie  B.  Boyne,  principal. 

P.  S.  42,  Ruflna  A.  Carls,  principal. 

P.  8.  62,  Girls.  Harriet  V.  R.  Field,  principal. 

P.  S.  137,  Marietta  J.  Tlbblts,  principal. 

P.  S.  120p  Olive  M.   Jones,   principal. 

In  all  of  these  schools  the  Group  System  is  in 
regular  use  and  in  each  of  them  a  large  amount 
of  seat  work  has  accumulated.  Miss  Julia  Rich- 
man,  the  district  superintendent,  wished  to  find 
a  means  of  extending  to  every  school  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  device  used  with  good  effect  in  one 
and  of  eliminating  such  exercises  as  were  fruit- 
less or  mere  "busy"  work.  To  this  end  she 
appointed  a  committee  on  group  work,  consisting 
of  Miss  Olive  M.  Jones,  Principal  of  Public 
School  120.  and  another  of  "Teaching  Children 
to  Study :  The  Group  System  Applied,"  and  Miss 
Marietta  J.  Tlbblts,  Principal  of  Public  School 
137. 

After  much  careful  thinking,  Miss  Jones  and 
Miss  Tlbblts  decided  upon  an  exhibition  of 
charts  of  seat  work  as  being  the  best  means  of 
letting  all  share.  The  teachers  in  all  the  schools 
entered  into  the  plan  with  much  enthusiasm  and 
submitted  over  two  thousand  suggestions.  Miss 
Tlbblts  and  Miss  Jones  passed  upon  all  of  these 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication  and  error.     In  the 


preparation   of  the  charts,   certain   points   were 
kept  in  Tiew : 

1.  The  statement  of  the  aim  of  the  exercise. 

2.  A  brief  account  of  the  teacher's  work  In 
preparing  the  exercise  and  of  the  directions  she 
must  give  to  the  children  in  order  to  secure 
good  work. 

3.  A  statement  as  to  whether  the  exercise  was 
Intended  as  drill  in  a  completed  l^ison  or  as 
preparation  for  a  forthcoming  lesson. 

4.  A  specimen  of  the  card  or  chart  actually 
used  in  classroom  work. 

5.  A  specimen  of  child's  work  actually  done 
in  obedience  to  directions  so  glTen. 

6.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  according  to 
subject  and  in  the  order  of  dlCFlculty. 

The  results  were  extraordinary  and  it  was  soon 
decided  to  give  general  admission  to  the  exhibi- 
tion to  teachers  elsewhere.  The  charts  Ailed 
every  room  and  every  hall  in  PubHc  School  137, 
where  the  exhibition  was  held.  Upwards  of 
three  thousand  persons  visited  the  building  and 
many  of  these  spent  hours  in  careful  study  and 
copying.  In  several  instances  schools  sent  a 
teacher  or  some  one  else  to  spend  an  entire  day 
in  copying  exercises  specially  desired.  Dr.  Max- 
well, the  city  superintendent,  and  Dr.  EEdson  and 
Dr.  StraubenmOller,  associate  superintendents, 
were    earnest   and    congratulatory    in    their    ex- 

Sressions  of  appreciation  of  the  work  shown, 
uperintendents,  supervisors,  and  principals  from 
other  towns  went  to  see  the  work  and  sent  their 
teachers  to  see  it. 

Miss  Jones  and  Miss  Tlbblts  have  both  re- 
ceived requests  for  permission  to  hare  all  or 
portions  of  the  work  sent  for  exhibition  in  their 
cities. 

Requests  for  publication  were  so  many  that 
finally  several  of  the  principals  of  the  schools 
who  contributed  work  consulted  with  Miss  Jones 
as  to  ways  and  means  of  putting  the  material 
into  print.  Miss  Jones  ofFered  the  pages  of 
School  Work  for  the  purpose  and  publication 
will  begin  In  September. 

The  work  is  already  carefully  protected  by 
copyright 

To  get  these  charts,  about  seven  hundred  in 
number  ready  for  publication,  by  copying,  draw- 
ing  and  photographing  them,  was  a  tremendous 
undertaking. 

Miss  Jones  desires  tor  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  thanks  for  the  willing  help  given  by 
Miss  Lewisheim  of  P.  S.  137.  Manhattan;  Miss 
Gaddis  of  P.  S.  3,  The  Bronx;  Miss  CroTan  of 
P.  S.  93,  Manhattan :  Miss  Dowd  of  P.  S.  157. 
Manhattan ;  Miss  Maddock  of  P.  S.  6.  Queens ; 
Miss  Garrison  of  P.  S.  37,  Manhattan:  Miss 
Wheaton  of  P.  S.  151,  Manhattan,  and  Miss 
Sullivan  of  P.  S.  17.  Queens. 

To  Illustrate  the  nature  and  value  of  this  (ortli- 
coming  material  to  begin  In  the  September  num- 
ber of  School  Work,  two  illustrations  follow: 

Owing  to  the  great  expense  Involved  In  the 
printing  of  this  number,  the  price  for  single 
copies  will  be  raised.  Annual  subscribers  will 
receive  the  number  without  extra  cost. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR   THE   SCHOOL  YE,AR, 

1910-1911 

WILLIAM  H.  MAXWELL.  City  Superintendent  ef  Schools,  New  YorK 

The  following  suggestions  were  given  as  typewritten  notes  to  the  asso- 
date  and  district  superintendents  of  the  schools  of  New  York  City  at  a  con- 
ference of  superintendents  held  under  Mr.  Maxwell's  direction  on  September 
2o,  1910. 


Will  you  act  with  me  to  carry  out 
the  following  suggestions  made  in  my 
talk  to  the  principals?* 

I.  That  girls  who  have  a  turn  for 
hand-work,  who  can  pass  the  exam- 
ination prescribed  by  the  by-laws, 
who  have  obtained  employment  certi- 
ficates, and  who  will  probably  not 
graduate  from  elementary  schools, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Manhattan  trade 
school. 

II.  That  the  physical  training  ex- 
ercises should,  never  be  neglected; 
that  the  setting  up  exercises  should 
invariably  be  given  as  prescribed ;  that 
the  teacher's  posture,  standing  and 
sitting,  should  be  a  model. 

Necessity  of  uniform  rules  about 
athletic  sports  in  each  district. 

III.  That  free-arm  movement  ex- 
ercises and  writing  should  be  prac- 
tised from  I A  up. 

IV.  The  organization  of  groups 
within  classes,  and  of  whole  classes, 
advancing  at  different  rates  of  speed, 
according  to  the  size  and  organization 
of  each  school,  in  order  to  provide 

*At  a  conference  of  principals,  belt!  Sept.  13, 
1910. 


Opportunity    for    the    slow    and    the 
bright. 

V.  Every  pupil,  before  leaving  the 
grammar  school,  should  be  acquainted 
with  Longfellow's  Evangeline  and 
Miles  Standish,  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Irv- 
ing's  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  a  book  of  travels, 
and  a  book  of  popular  science. 

VI.  The  text  in  geography  and 
history  should  invariably  be  read 
aloud  in  class,  analyzed  and  ab- 
stracted. 

VII.  At  least  five  minutes  in  every 
mathematical  period  should  be  de- 
voted to  practice  in  addition,  and  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  to  rapid  mental 
arithmetic,  in  which  the  answers 
should  be  written  simultaneously.  The 
examples  in  addition  should  be  placed 
on  the  board  before  9  a.  m.  Possibly 
also  the  examples  in  mental  arith- 
metic. Avoid  long  complicated  prob- 
lems in  written  arithmetic. 

VIII.  Are  we  agreed  that  teach- 
ers should  strive  to  ascertain  the 
habits  of  mind  which  should  be  estab- 
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lished  in  the  study  of  each  subject  in 
the  curriculum? 

IX.  Are  we  agreed  that  the  fol- 
lowing precepts  laid  down  by  Bain 
and  James  for  the  cultivation  of  cor- 
rect moral  habits  should  also  form  the 
basis  for  methods  of  securing  correct 
intellectual  habits? 

1.  In  the  acquisition  of  a  new  hab- 
it or  the  leaving  off  of  an  old  one,  we 
must  take  care  to  launch  ourselves 
with  as  strong  and  decided  an  initia- 
tive as  possible. 

2.  Never  suffer  an  exception  to 
occur  until  the  new  habit  is  securely 
rooted  in  your  life. 

3.  Seize  the  very  first  possible  op- 
portunity to  act  on  every  resolution 
you  make,  and  on  every  emotional 
prompting  you  may  experience  in  the 
direction  of  the  habits  you  aspire  to 
gain. 

4.  Keep  the  faculty  of  effort  alive 
in  you  by  a  little  gratuitous  exercise 
every  day. 

X.  Are  we  agreed  that  the  follow- 
ing  are   the   intellectual   habits   that 


should    be    developed    through    the 
teaching  of  reading? 

1.  The  habit  of  taking  in  as  much 
of  a  line  or  sentence  in  a  single  glance 
as  possible,  and  then  speaking  it  aloud 
with  proper  expression. 

2.  The  habit  of  making  out  the 
pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words 
from  the  sounds  of  single  letters  and 
phonograms. 

3.  The  habit  of  getting  the  mean- 
ing of  what  is  read. 

4.  Expressing  that  meaning  so 
that  it  would  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  others. 

5.  Getting  the  meaning  of  words. 

6.  Analyzing  the  matter  read  in 
History,  Geography  and  Literature 
into  its  different  topics  and  grouping 
Geography  and  History  details  aroimd 
them. 

XL  Are  we  agreed  that  a  teacher 
or  a  principal  who  is  not  making  an 
effectual  effort  to  establish  these  hab- 
its in  reading  should  be  marked 
down? 
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Part  I. 

The  need  for  such  a  course  is  evident  in  any  class  where  the  bright  pupils 
seize  quickly  the  teacher's  explanations  and  sit  waiting  for  the  others  to 
catch  up. 

The  present  courses  are  made  for  the  multitude,  not  for  the  few  whose 
circumstances  are  such  that  they  learn  much  unconsciously  at  home  with  their 
parents  and  associates. 

Part  II. 

Experiments  showing  that  the  work  can  profitably  be  done  in  less  time 
than  is  commonly  demanded. 

(a)  John  Stuart  Mill's  early  education. 

(b)  Other  attempts  by  parents. 

(c)  A  private  school  in  Boston. 

(d)  Special  plans  for  rapid  promotions. 

Part  III. 
A  suggested  course  of  study. 

Foreword 

When  the  time  comes  for  thoughtful  parents  to  begin  the  education  of 
their  oldest  child,  they  are  apt  to  scrutinize  closely  the  neighboring  schools. 
A  careful  survey  is  not  altogether  reassuring.  In  the  public  schools  (and 
the  private  schools  are  but  little,  if  any,  better)  hardly  one  child  in  four 
graduates.  Of  this  remnant,  only  about  20%  complete  their  preparation  for 
college.  Many  children  who  enter  full  of  enthusiasm  lose  this  keen  zest,  and 
find  school  a  place  of  weariness.  These  facts  appall  those  who  regard  the 
little  ones  as  their  most  priceless  treasures.  They  feel  that  the  best  is  none 
too  good  for  their  children.  Some  of  them  search  for  improved  methods. 
"Can  we  not  improve,"  they  say,  "upon  the  plan  of  education  handed  down 
to  us?  Must  all  children  be  put  into  classes  and  be  taught  the  same  things 
in  the  same  way  at  the  same  time  regardless  of  the  personality  of  the  pupil 
or  of  his  especial  aptitudes  and  needs?  Is  there  not  some  plan  by  which  we 
can  preserve  and  nourish  the  ardent  desire  to  learn,  which  we  have  watched 
and  studied  in  our  offspring?  Shall  we  not  foster  this  by  securing  special 
instructors  who  are  expert  teachers?  There  must  be  a  better  way  than  any 
laid  down  in  the  books,  and  it  is  our  business  to  look  for  it.  Perhaps,  others 
will  carry  forward  our  work." 

The  following  pages  are  an  attempt  in  this  direction.  The  first  contain 
accounts  of  our  present  system  and  criticisms  made  by  men  and  women  who 
have  practical  knowledge  on  which  to  base  their  statements.  The  next  give 
in  some  detail  descriptions  of  attempts  to  educate  individuals  rather  than 
masses.  These  are  followed  by  a  course  of  study  intended  to  be  suggestive. 
Some  of  the  material  is  old  and  familiar,  but  some  of  it  is  entirely  new,  and 
the  whole  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand. 

Pestalozzi  tried  to  interest  Napoleon  in  his  system  of  education.  The 
Corsican's  only  reply  was  that  he  had  no  time  to  waste  on  schoolmasters. 
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Within  a  century,  Bismarck,  whose  people  had  followed  up  zealously  the  great 
Swiss  educator's  plans,  watched  the  German  armies  complete  their  lines  about 
the  French  at  Sedan.  When  the  last  division  was  in  position,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  Gauls  was  but  a  few  hours  away,  congratulations  were  showered 
upon  the  German  leader.  His  only  reply  was  "Pestalozzi  did  it."  The  proof 
that  education  gives  a  nation  strength  in  war  as  well  as  honors  in  peace  was 
complete  and  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  the  first  to  admit  it. 

America  since  her  earliest  days  has  fostered  the  common  school,  and  the 
opportunities  for  universal  education  offered  in  this  country  are  without  a 
parallel.  The  native  bom  child  looks  forward  to  his  first  school  days.  The 
kindergarten  in  almost  all  cities  and  towns  is  ready  to  receive  him  at  the  age 
of  five  years  or  younger.  At  six  he  is  taught  to  read.  This  process  requires 
several  months,  even  a  term  being  insufficient  to  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to 
perform  alone  or  with  strange  books.  For  four  years  the  struggle  is  kept 
up,  and  it  is  not  till  the  child  reaches  the  fifth  year  of  his  school  life  that 
he  is  considered  at  all  able  to  read  his  arithmetic  examples  instead  of  having 
them  doled  out  by  the  teacher.  More  rapid  progress  is  made  from  this  time 
on  and  reading  merely  as  a  technical  exercise  in  rendition  gives  way  to  critical 
reading  in  which  the  story  of  a  few  masterpieces  in  English  is  gained  from 
the  study  of  the  original  text;  and  in  addition  the  child  is  taught  some  very 
elementary  literary  criticism,  so  that  he  can  select  a  few  of  the  more  common 
figures  of  speech,  the  telling  passages,  and  the  climaxes.  This  same  work  in 
more  intensive  form  is  carried  through  the  high  school,  and,  when  our  boy 
reaches  college,  he  has  some  little  acquaintance  with  English  and  American 
authors  that  the  boy  of  twenty-five  years  ago  did  not  receive  even  in  college 
unless  innate  literary  taste  or  environment  gave  it  to  him. 

From  his  earliest  days  in  school,  he  has  opportunity  to  give  oral  expres- 
sion to  his  thoughts,  and,  when  he  has  learned  to  write,  he  has  the  chance 
to  supplement  his  oral  statements  with  written  ones.  The  untended  waif  who 
wails  because  he  "hain't  got  no  book"  or  because  some  comrade  "borrowed 
a  pencil  offen  on  him"  is  given  training  which,  in  spite  of  the  nineteen  hours 
spent  out  of  school  for  about  two-thirds  of  each  year  and  twenty-four  the 
other  third,  really  improves  his  language  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  the 
second  year,  he  is  encouraged  to  tell  about  his  pets  or  his  toys.  A  little 
later,  stories  are  told  him  and  he  is  expected  to  help  reproduce  them  to  the 
teacher.  Fairy  stories  and  the  simplest  fables  are  the  material  chosen.  In 
the  third  year,  he  is  drilled  on  the  use  of  the  various  forms  or  "parts"  of  the 
irregular  verbs  such  as  "is,"  "go,"  "do,"  "lie,"  and  others.  A  little  later  he 
is  required  to  copy  model  letters  and  stanzas  both  from  written  copies  and 
from  dictation.  Model  compositions  of  about  a  hundred  words  are  then 
studied  and  imitated.  Thus  by  easy  stages  the  child  is  carried  along  till  at 
the  end  of  his  course  he  is  able  to  write  a  fair  account  of  the  school  flower 
show,  the  athletic  meet,  the  comet,  or  any  other  subject  that  may  be  given 
him. 

After  the  pupil  has  finished  the  kindergarten  and  one  year  at  school,  he 
begins  formal  spelling.  As  the  spelling  reforms  are  not  yet  agreed  upon, 
the  problem  of  spelling  is  not  an  easy  one.    By  earnest  attention  and  unceas- 
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ing  toil  with  the  laggards,  the  teachers  are  able  to  drill  the  average  classes  so 
that  they  can  spell  correctly  a  list  of  common  words  that  would  surprise  one. 
Memorization  of  carefully  chosen  selections  is  carried  along  similarly,  and  the 
pupils  are  also  taught  penmanship,  with  the  result  that  many  of  them  develop 
style  and  character  in  that  difficult  art. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  course  of  study,  the  child  is  taught  to 
count.  The  first  term  after  the  kindergarten  sees  the  first  of  the  addition 
tables  covered  and  these  are  finished  the  second  term.  There  are  45  combina- 
tions of  single  digits  in  addition.  Some  of  these,  like  2  +  i,  8  +  8,  and  so 
forth  are  comparatively  easy.  The  harder  ones  are  separated  for  the  heavy 
drill,  and  in  this  way  the  tables  are  thoroughly  memorized.  In  similarly 
graded  fashion,  the  multiplication  tables  are  presented,  while  applied  mathe- 
matics like  telling  time  by  the  clock  and  the  ordinary  measures  of  volume 
are  kept  along  with  the  abstract  work.  Fractions  are  taken  up  in  the  first 
year  when  the  children  are  asked  to  divide  the  edge  of  their  papers  into 
halves,  thirds  and  fourths.  Later,  when  the  elementary  knowledge  of  frac- 
tions is  thoroughly  digested,  the  common  forms  are  taught,  and  the  work  is 
pushed  forward  to  completion.  The  denominate  nimiber  tables  are  learned 
little  by  little,  and  constant  reviews  hold  the  child's  attention.  By  carefully 
graded  steps  and  systematic  reviews,  the  pupil  is  taken  over  the  work  in  deci- 
mals, percentage,  interest,  mensuration  and  other  topics  which  are  considered 
desirable  for  a  well  regulated  elementary  school  course.  In  the  best  schools, 
notably  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  the  last  half  year  of  the  elemen- 
tary course  is  spent  in  a  searching  review  of  all  the  arithmetic  covered  in  the 
course.  This  review  serves  the  twofold  purpose  of  bringing  out  any  weakness 
or  omission  in  the  child's  work,  and  it  also  brings  into  the  center  of  conscious- 
ness those  topics  connected  with  business  arithmetic  which  he  may  wish  to  use 
at  once  after  leaving  school. 

Geography  begins  in  the  fourth  year.  The  first  work  is  to  impart  some 
elementary  notions  of  locality,  direction  and  geographical  forms.  The  chief 
streets  of  the  neighborhood  are  taught,  the  boroughs  or  wards  of  small  cities 
are  outlined  and  so-called  home  geography  is  given.  From  this  the  child  is 
taken  over  form  and  surface  of  the  earth  and  is  drilled  on  the  grand  divisions 
of  land  and  water,  including  the  largest  islands  and  gulfs.  The  same  year, 
elementary  astronomical  geography  of  the  simplest  form  is  brought  in.  Man 
as  the  inhabitant  of  the  earth  is  introduced  through  his  city  homes  and  through 
his  food  of  plants  and  animals.  The  second  year  the  continent  of  North  Am- 
erica is  studied  somewhat  in  detail,  attention  being  paid  to  its  coast  line,  drain- 
age, surface,  extent,  boundaries  and  location.  The  size  is  taken  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  in  dealing  with  other  continents.  The  industries  included  in 
manufacturing,  mining  and  agriculture  are  explained  and  taught  by  visits  to 
places  where  they  can  be  seen,  or  pictures  are  used  for  this  purpose,  both  in 
stereoscopes  and  in  books  or  clippings,  and  by  the  help  bf  projection  lanterns. 
After  this  work  is  done,  the  various  groups  of  states  in  the  Union  are 
presented  somewhat  in  detail.  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  being  again 
made  the  standard  of  comparison  for  states  and  cities  respectively.  From 
the  United  States,  the  student  goes  to  the  other  countries  of  North  America, 
and  afterward  to  South  America.     In  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  year  of 
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school,  the  child  is  introduced  to  the  study  of  Europe.  It  and  the  other  con- 
tinents in  turn  are  treated  as  North  America  was,  but  in  less  detail.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  location  of  places  connected  with  important  current  events. 
All  through  the  first  term,  free  hand  outline  maps  are  drawn,  the  aim  being 
to  get  the  child  to  draw  a  recognizable  outline  map  of  any  country  with  some 
geographical  detail  of  locality  added.  A  complete  map  must  be  drawn  in 
less  than  five  minutes  and  embellishment  is  not  encouraged.  The  course  is 
closed  in  the  eighth  year  with  a  review  of  physical  and  commercial  geography, 
showing  the  leading  trade  routes  and  the  commodities  that  are  largely  dealt  in 
by  the  various  nations. 

Formal  history  is  begun  in  the  fifth  year.  From  the  first,  however,  the 
child's  mind  has  been  fed  ^ with  stories  presenting  in  attractive  form  important 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women  who  have  molded  nations. 
In  the  fifth  year,  there  are  presented  more  extended  biographical  and  histor- 
ical narratives  bringing  in  discoverers,  explorers,  and  adventurers.  The  early 
inhabitants  of  North  America  are  also  studied  briefly.  These  are  followed 
with  similar  narratives  relative  to  the  Colonial  period,  including  persons, 
events,  and  Colonial  life.  These  are  embellished  with  stories  of  New  York 
under  the  Dutch  or  New  Orleans  under  the  French,  or  the  early  rule  of  the 
city  in  which  the  child  lives.  Visits  to  historical  places,  buildings,  and  monu- 
ments are  also  employed  wherever  possible.  The  Colonial  period  is  brought 
to  a  close  and  in  the  sixth  year  the  leading  events  and  great  men  down  to 
the  present  time  are  brought  forward  in  the  same  narrative  style.  The  aim 
of  the  wise  teacher  in  these  two  years  of  work  is  not  so  much  to  impart  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  period  as  it  is  to  introduce  the  child  to  the  subject 
of  history  and  rouse  his  interest  in  it.  In  actual  practice,  however,  most 
teachers  are  so  desirous  of  having  their  children  know  the  course  of  study 
that  they  drill  on  facts  and  figures  till  interest  is  dead  and  the  child  is  filled 
with  a  dislike  for  history  that  seldom  leaves  him. 

In  most  schools  a  more  intensive  study  of  United  States  history  is  pur- 
sued in  the  last  two  years  of  the  course.  As  a  preparation  for  this,  a  course 
is  given  in  English  history  with  the  aim  of  showing  the  student  the  origin  of 
our  American  institutions  in  the  development  of  the  democratic  idea  on 
English  soil.  Along  with  this  is  carried  the  study  of  the  dominant  part  played 
by  England  in  exploring  and  settling  this  country.  An  exhaustive  study  of 
English  history  is  naturally  not  attempted,  but  as  an  introduction  to  American 
history  the  study  is  found  valuable. 

Historical  studies  for  boys  and  girls  have  been  devided  by  Mace  into 
Sense,  Representative,  and  Reflective  stages  or  phases.  The  Sense  phase  is 
the  one  in  which  the  narrative  makes  action  dominant.  The  Representaative 
phase  is  the  one  in  which  the  imagination  of  the  child  is  developed  sufficiently 
to  picture  to  himself  in  detail  the  historical  knowledge  gained  in  the  Sense 
phase.  The  Reflective  phase  is  that  of  the  scholar  who  traces  causes  and 
eflfects.  The  second  or  Representative  phase  is  appropriate  to  the  age  of 
children  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  grammar  school,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
American  history  of  that  year  belongs.  The  Sense  phases  of  years  five  and 
six  have  supplied  much  material  and  this  is  worked  over,  details  added,  a 
beginning  made  in  studying  causes  and  in  classifying  phenomena,  and  the  child 
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goes  out  with  a  little  idea  of  what  history  is,  and  if  his  teacher  has  been  wise 
and  competent,  he  has  a  fondness  for  it. 

Along  with  the  study  of  history  is  carried  the  study  of  civics.  In  fact,  it 
begins  before  history  does,  where,  in  connection  with  local  geography,  the 
duties  of  some  minor  public  officials  are  taught.  In  the  earlier  years,  the 
duties  of  citizens,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  public  institutions,  and  ethical 
lessons  are  given.  From  this  beginning,  the  departments  of  city  and  state 
governments  are  explained  with  their  functions  and  the  laws  controlling  them. 
These  lessons  are  followed  with  an  explanation  of  the  national  government, 
methods  of  nominating  and  electing  officers,  the  different  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  relation  of  the  state  and  national  constitutions  to  the  laws. 
The  plan  is  to  give  the  children  a  working  knowledge  of  the  social  organi- 
zation of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  also  to  teach  them  to  respect  this  organi- 
zation because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  ethical  laws  upon  which  it  is  based. 
The  things  which  the  American  citizen  is  expected  to  know  and  to  do  in  the 
exercise  of  his  civic  rights  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  civic  duties  are  in- 
cluded here. 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  described,  the  pupil  is  taken  through  care- 
ful courses  in  nature,  physical  training,  hygiene,  cooking,  carpentry,  sewing, 
drawing,  and  music.  These  things  sometimes  seem  less  needful  than  the  other 
subjects  which  have  a  plainer  connection  with  the  child's  educational  environ- 
ment, but  the  motto,  "mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  has  been  the  guide,  not, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  aesthetic  and  artistic  sides  of  education.  It 
is  sometimes  argued  that  the  time  thus  given  detracts  from  the  thoroughness 
of  the  work  done  in  arithmetic  and  English.  The  validity  of  this  argument  is 
stoutly  attacked  and  may  well  be  questioned. 

Much  is  involved  in  a  school  besides  teaching  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  A  building  on  a  suitable  location  must  be  provided.  It  must 
be  equipped  with  properly  lighted  rooms  having  exits  leading  through  wide 
corridors  into  the  yards  and  the  street.  The  building  must  have  a  good 
heating  plant  and  a  system  of  artificial  lighting  so  that  on  cold,  dark  days  it 
may  be  kept  habitable.  The  stairs  and  the  floors,  which  are  subject  to  un- 
usual wear  from  the  daily  use  of  thousands  of  feet,  must  be  fireproof  and  of 
some  more  durable  material  than  wood.  The  rooms  must  be  so  arranged 
that  the  pupils  shall  receive  light  at  their  desks  only  from  behind  or  over  the 
left  side.  Each  room  must  have  its  complement  of  blackboards,  wardrobes, 
desks,  cabinets  for  the  teacher's  supplies  and  surplus  books,  and  all  the  stock 
of  a  well  provisioned  class  room.  There  must  be  adequate  sanitary  accommo- 
dations for  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  a  system  of  electric  signals  by  which 
communication  may  be  maintained  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  build- 
ing.   Such  a  plant  and  equipment  is  now  furnished  for  nearly  all  schools. 

The  next  requirement  is  that  of  teachers  to  preside  over  the  various 
classes  in  the  building,  usually  one  class  to  each  class  room.  When  the 
teachers  are  secured,  they  must  have  a  director  or  head  who  is  known  as  the 
principal.  When  a  school  has  grown  so  large  that  it  has  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  classes,  usually  twelve,  a  clerk  is  provided,  and  as  soon  as  another 
stage  of  development  is  reached,  a  more  highly  paid  teacher  is  employed.    The 
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principal  must  see  that  the  child  is  cared  for  and  protected  on  his  arrival  in 
the  morning.  Provision  must  be  made  whereby  the  pupils  can  go  without 
undue  crowding  to  their  class  rooms  at  a  set  time  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes before  nine  o'clock.  The  classes  and  the  teachers  must  be  assigned  to 
rooms  whose  equipment  is  suitable  to  the  age  and  grade  of  the  pupils.  Each 
teacher  must  be  given  a  full  set  of  books,  pencils,  pens,  paper,  crayons,  globes, 
maps,  blackboard  erasers,  drawing  materials,  and  other  furnishings.  All  this 
must  be  provided  from  the  stock  which  has  been  previously  secured  by  the 
principal.  Each  teacher  must  be  charged  with  the  supplies  furnished  her, 
so  that  those  which  are  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  term  can  be  taken  up  and 
handed  to  her  successor.  As  fast  as  the  stock  in  the  stock  room  is  depleted, 
more  must  be  ordered  so  that  the  requests  of  the  teachers  for  additional 
stock  and  supplies  may  be  honored  each  week  as  they  are  made.  Each 
teacher  must  be  supplied  with  a  program  of  work  for  her  grade.  This  pro- 
gram must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  total  amount  of  time  allotted  to  each  sub- 
ject may  be  given  to  it.  In  addition  to  this,  the  day's  work  mus  be  so  arranged 
that  the  subjects  will  follow  each  other  in  the  best  way. 

Regulations  must  be  made  by  which  the  pupils  may  leave  the  room  as 
occasion  may  demand,  but  without  allowing  them  opportunity  to  loiter  and 
play  outside  during  school  hours.  In  the  lowest  grades,  recess  periods  must 
be  provided  and  arrangements  must  be  made  so  that  the  pupils  in  large  num- 
bers may  go  from  the  class  rooms  into  the  open  air  and  back  again  without 
danger  of  molestation  from  the  lawless  ones  who  so  commonly  exist.  The 
request  for  a  drink  must  be  met  with  a  minimum  of  sacrifice  of  school  time 
and  without  injustice  to  the  child.  The  dismissals  at  the  close  of  the  sessions 
must  be  planned  so  that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  crowding  nor  for 
boisterous  conduct  which  might  entail  personal  injury  to  the  weaker  children. 
During  the  recesses,  the  noon-time  intermission,  the  half  hour  before  school 
in  the  morning,  and  the  short  period  after  school  at  night,  the  corridors, 
stairs,  exits,  and  yards  must  be  carefully  guarded  by  the  teachers  to  prevent 
any  injury  to  the  younger  children.  Furthermore,  the  entire  school  must  be 
so  thoroughly  drilled  according  to  the  best  known  fire  regulations  that  the 
building  may  be  emptied  in  th^  shortest  possible  time  at  an  instant's  notice. 
Whenever  large  numbers  of  children  are  assembled  under  one  roof,  there  is 
always  some  danger  from  panic  and  by  careful  drilling  the  children  must  be 
guarded  from  this  form  of  peril. 

Now  that  the  school  has  been  assembled,  equipped  with  working  material, 
and  abundant  provision  has  been  made  for  entrance  and  exit,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  principal  and  his  assistants  to  supervise  the  class  room  instruction 
which  is,  after  all,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  child's  attendance.  In  each  subject 
in  the  curriculum,  the  best  methods  must  be  shown  to  the  teachers,  and  the 
work  of  the  different  grades  must  be  so  correlated  that  there  will  be  no  waste 
of  time  when  pupils  pass  from  grade  to  grade,  because  of  variety  of  method 
or  duplication  of  effort. 

A  system  of  reports  must  be  devised  so  that  the  teacher  can  inform  the 
office  each  day  of  the  attendance  of  her  class.  Roll  books  containing  the 
names  of  the  pupils  must  be  kept.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  parents 
must  be  notified  of  the  standing  of  their  children.     A  system  of  informal 
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reports  to  the  parents  to  cover  the  cases  of  disorderly  and  backward  pupils 
must  also  be  devised.  Parents  and  officials  who  visit  the  school  must  be 
received  by  the  principal  or  his  deputies,  and  sent  away  satisfied  with  the 
justice  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  children,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  their 
instruction.  Examinations  must  be  held  throughout  the  school  at  regular  in- 
tervals to  test  the  work  that  is  being  done.  These  must  be  supplemented  by 
daily  inspections  of  classes,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  overcome 
tendencies  to  idleness.  By  means  of  public  assemblies  in  which  a  dozen  or 
more  classes  unite,  a  feeling  of  co-operation  and  esprit  de  corps  must  be 
created  in  the  school.  This  is  also  the  best  opportunity  for  the  principal  to 
second  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  ethical  instruction. 

Criticism 

This  course  as  outlined  above  is  practically  what  is  given  in  New  York 
City  and  in  the  best  schools  of  New  York  State.  In  general  it  represents  the 
most  advanced  school  work  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  The  provision  of 
buildings  is  good.  The  teachers,  however,  are  only  fairly  well  equipped.  We 
have  not  escaped  wholly  from  the  thought  prevalent  two  hundred  years  ago, 
that  anybody  could  teach  school.  Ichabod  Crane  was  once  the  accepted 
type  of  teacher  in  reality  as  he  still  is  in  fiction.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  high  school  pupils  with  a  fifteen  months'  course  at  the 
training  school  are  the  main  reliance  for  recruiting  the  teaching  staff  in  this 
city.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  a  teacher  discuss  a  "drawring  lesson," 
and  to  listen  as  she  directs  a  pupil  to  "take  this  here  seat."  Another  teacher, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  was  seriously  teaching  her  class  that  the 
reason  why  the  summer  is  warmer  than  the  winter  is  that  the  sun  is  nearer 
the  earth  in  the  summer!  These  are  but  incidents  of  the  day's  work,  how- 
ever, and  we  may  be  and  we  are  thankful  that  the  standard  of  attainment  for 
those  who  desire  to  teach  is  constantly  rising.  A  small  boy  remarked  to  his 
mother,  "Ma,  it  will  be  so  after  a  while* that  poor  folks  cannot  teach  school." 
The  wise  mother  promptly  replied,  "My  boy,  it  will  soon  be  so  that  poor 
folks  can  get  the  best  kind  of  an  education."  This  is  the  goal,  and  we  shall 
press  forward  toward  it.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
conditions  which  now  obtain,  and,  if  we  can  anticipate  the  development  of 
the  next  fifty  years  in  educating  some  of  our  children,  we  must  do  so. 

In  addition  to  the  drawback  of  indifferently  prepared  teachers,  is  the 
serious  one  of  large  classes  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  A  class  of  six 
is  all  that  one  thoroughly  equipped  teacher  can  instruct.  There  are  times 
when  even  such  a  class  must  be  subdivided.  The  writer  once  had  a  class 
of  two  pupils  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis  in  the  high  school.  Much  merriment 
was  roused  when  he  divided  it  into  two  sections,  giving  each  half  the  time 
allotted  to  the  subject.  How  much  worse  for  the  individuals  concerned 
would  the  conditions  have  been  if  the  class  had  contained  forty  instead  of 
two!  A  poorly  prepared  teacher  can  while  away  the  time  with  a  large  class 
and  truthfully  complain  that  the  periods  are  too  long,  a  statement  by  no 
means  unknown.  But  the  facts  are  that  a  teacher  who  is  full  of  her  work 
and  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  can  save  time  for  her  pupils  if  she  can 
study  the  needs  and  abilities  of  each  one.     It  would  not  seem  possible  that 
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any  pupils  could  go  through  the  schools  and  retain  the  ignorance  cited  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  But  this  shows  that  when  a  class  is  too  .large  for  the 
teacher  to  handle  properly,  much  that  is  erroneous  will  get  by  instead  of  being 
eradicated. 

There  is  careless  ignorance  on  the  part  of  most  public  officials  as  to  the 
needs  of  school  administration.  An  elementary  school  principal  is  put  in 
charge  of  a  plant  valued  at  $500,000.  The  annual  payroll  and  expense  of 
maintenance  is  about  $60,000,  which  on  a  6%  basis  represents  a  capitalization 
of  $1,000,000  more.  This  magnificent  outfit  of  $1,500,000  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  competent  man  at  a  salary  presumably  adequate.  A  mother  comes  in  to 
inquire  about  her  boy  who  is  in  a  class  room  a  block  away.  The  principal's 
time  is  worth  to  the  city  on  its  own  estimate  6  cents  a  minute.  On  a  business 
basis,  one  would  expect  him  to  call  the  distant  teacher  by  telephone,  get  the 
information,  and  dispatch  the  case  in  five  minutes.  But  he  is  not  supplied 
with  a  telephone,  and  he  must  send  for  a  messenger,  write  a  note  of  inquiry, 
wait  for  it  to  be  carried  to  its  destination,  and  for  the  return  of  the  reply 
which  the  teacher  writes.  Often  the  information  is  incomplete  and  a  longer 
wait  is  involved  while  it  is  being  completed  by  another  inquiry.  He  is  for- 
tunate if  he  escapes  in  half  an  hour.  The  principal  is  often  called  from  a 
class  room  at  a  critical  time  by  an  insistent  parent  who  brings  a  letter  from  the 
District  Superintendent  to  the  principal  and  declines  to  see  any  one  else.  The 
message  is  as  a  rule  on  some  routine  matter  which  could  be  referred  to  its 
proper  department  over  the  telephone  without  requiring  the  principal  to 
abandon  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  This  illustrates  one  of  the  many 
crude  ways  in  which  the  school  head  is  expected  to  administer  his  million 
dollar  plant  with  constant  loss  to  the  city,  because  of  the  pound  wise  and  penny 
foolish  policy  of  seemingly  shrewd  business  men  who  permit  an  annual  loss 
of  efficiency  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  principals'  offices  alone. 

Public  opinion  supports  our  schools  as  they  are  to-day.  Enlightened  public 
opinion  will  support  them  better  to-morrow.  But  in  view  of  this  waste  of 
energy  and  loss  of  efficiency,  no  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  a  system 
which,  even  though  revolutionized  would  be  far  short  of  perfect,  is  not  the 
best  that  can  be  devised.  More  individualism  is  desirable,  and  it  must  be 
so  applied  that  it  will  not  deprive  the  child  of  the  social  effect  needed  and 
given  in  perfect  education. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  child  to  leave  his  home  where  his  individu- 
ality has  received  much  consideration,  he  enters  the  school  and  finds  himself 
one  of  a  class  numbering  from  forty  to  seventy  pupils  under  one  teacher.  His 
own  personal  inclinations,  his  fancied  desires,  and  even  his  needs  must  give 
way  to  the  best  good  of  the  entire  number.  Even  his  class,  large  as  it  is,  is 
but  one  of  thirty,  fifty,  or  even  ninety  classes,  all  under  one  roof.  So  bad  is 
the  congestion  at  times,  that  two  classes  must  often  occupy  the  same  room  each 
day,  the  first  coming  shortly  after  eight  o'clock  and  leaving  at  half  past 
twelve,  and  the  other  entering  immediately  thereafter  to  work  until  the  close 
of  the  day.  The  personal  relation  maintained  by  the  mother  and  her  family 
of  even  six  or  eight  is  impossible  in  such  surroundings,  and  parents  frequently 
complain  that  their  children's  especial  desires,  aptitudes,  and  needs  are  not 
consulted.     Their  complaints  are  valid  enough  and  deserve  attention.     The 
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teacher  is  powerless,  however,  and  no  one  knows  more  clearly  than  she  what 
a  change  is  wrought  in  the  child's  life  by  his  admission  to  school,  because  of 
the  great  difference  between  the  school  and  the  home  as  the  former  is  at 
present  organized. 

Children  of  five  and  six  years  usually  enter  school  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness.   At  ten  years  or  even  younger  there  is  no  way  by  which  great  enthus- 
iasm can  be  so  quickly  roused  as  to  announce  that  the  pupils  may  go  home  an 
hour  earlier  than  the  usual  time.    The  eager  inquisitive  five-year  old  has  be- 
come a  burden  bearer  who,  without  understanding  it  in  the  least,  realizes  some- 
how the  difference  between  school  and  home.    Almost  any  class  will  furnish 
at  least  one  child  who  quickly  grasps  the  teacher's  explanations  and  must  then 
sit  idly  by  while  the  slower  pupils  are  being  brought  up  to  the  line.     This 
process  wastes  time,  breeds  intellectual  laziness,  and  is  altogether  unprofitable 
for  the  gifted  child.    That  our  present  methods  are  in  advance  of  those  of 
past  decades  is  doubtless  true,  but  more  flexibility  is  needed,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  individual  child  should  be  better  met.     Fondness  for  mental 
activity  other  than  story  reading  is  the  child's  birthright,  and  his  education 
should  add  to  this  rather  than  detract  from  it.     He  can,  and  in  justice  he 
should,  have  more  efficient  instruction  and  spend  fewer  hours  in  the  class 
room.    Criticism  of  our  present  system  is  general  on  the  part  of  our  leading 
educators.    Lack  of  proper  gradation  is  pointed  out  as  a  serious  fault.*    The 
charts  and  books  used  with  primary  children  do  not  express  much  that  is  new 
to  them.     Combinations  of  symbols  are  used  to  express  commonplace  and 
trivial  ideas.     "I  see  the  cat;  the  dog  runs,"  are  given  children  to  read  in- 
stead of  material  which  will  interest  because  of  its  content.     Object  lessons 
are  given  about  thimbles  and  chairs,  and  these  familiar  things  are  presented 
as  laboriously  and  fully  as  though  the  child  had  never  seen  them.    Seldom  is 
he  led  into  new  ancj  inviting  fields.    Even  on  the  few  occasions  when  this  is 
done,  the  unimportant  details  are  made  prominent,  while  the  essential  and  in- 
teresting features  are  omitted  altogether  or  are  briefly  touched.     "For  these 
slight  gains,  the  child  gives  his  freshest  years  and  exhausts  in  weariness  of 
spirit  the  fountains  of  intellectual  interest  and  enthusiasm." 

Another  prominent  educator^  remarks  on  the  lack  of  careful  selection  of 
details  in  nature  work,  "A  chaotic  aggregation  is  left  which  can  never  be 
covered.  This  makes  the  pupil  despair.  It  has  been  observed'  that  brisks 
healthy  pupils  disposed  to  work  are  brought  into  the  schools.  As  a  result 
of  their  meal  of  chaff  served  daily,  these  same  pupils  go  out  at  the  end  of  the 
course  ignorant,  impotent,  cynical  about  intellectual  realities." 

Says  President  Charles  F.  Thwing,*  "The  course  of  a  class  from  the  day 
of  its  entering  the  public  school  tilj  the  day  of  its  graduation  is  a  course  like 
the  march  of  an  army  in  retreat — it  is  marked  by  what  is  lost.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
In  every  system  of  public  schools,  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  is  great. 
To  think  that  three  out  of  four  of  all  the  pupils  who  enter  the  primary 
schools  have  dropped  out  before  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school,  and 
to  think  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  pupils  who  enter  the  primary  schook 
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do  not  survive  till  the  close  of  the  high  school  period,  represents  a  tremen- 
dous fact  for  not  only  the  American  school,  but  also  and  more  for  the  Ameri- 
can home  and  American  civilization." 


PART  11. 


Actual  Experiments 

John  Stuart  Mill's  account*  of  his  early  education  is  interesting,  because  it 
shows  on  his  own  testimony  how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  other  boys.  There 
were,  however,  two  apparent  defects  in  his  course  of  training.  His  labored 
English  is  shown  by  his  long,  involved  sentences.  By  his  own  confession,  the 
lack  of  practicality  in  his  education  produced  in  daily  life  "inattention,  inob- 
servance, and  general  slackness  of  mind."  That  he  had  an  unusually  early 
knowledge  of  books  is  evident,  but  his  knowledge  of  men  was  acquired  much 
later.  In  his  autobiography,  he  states  that  he  began  to  learn  Greek  when  he 
was  three  years  old.  His  education  was  under  the  direct  care  of  his  father 
who  spared  no  pains  nor  labor  in  helping  the  boy  forward.  The  latter  pre- 
pared his  Greek  lessons  at  the  same  table  where  his  father  was  writing  history. 
The  patience  of  the  elder  Mill  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  was  subjected  to 
constant  interruption  in  vocabulary  work  because  of  the  lack  of  lexicons.  He 
heard  all  the  boy's  lessons,  planned  all  his  work,  and  even  took  charge  of  his 
holidays.  The  youngster  was  reading  Plato  and  other  philosophers  in  Greek  at 
the  age  of  seven.  At  eight  he  began  Latin.  He  comments  on  the  fact  that 
in  boyhood  he  covered  a  vast  field  of  instruction  which  is  usually  done  in 
young  manhood.  He  thus  gained  many  precious  years.  The  quarter  of  a 
century  start  which  he  thereby  received  he  did  not  attribute  to  any  especial 
ability,  for  he  deemed  himself  rather  below  the  ordinary  in  capacity.  It  was 
all  due  to  the  careful,  conscientious  work  of  his  father.  He  was  not  allowed 
holidays  lest  they  might  breed  laziness,  but  he  was  given  a  part  of  each  day 
for  his  own  amusement.  This  was  usually  taken  alone  or  with  his  father 
and  was  of  a  bookish  turn.  Thus  he  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  association 
with  other  boys.  He  also  failed  to  develop  the  best  use  of  his  hands  and 
never  acquired  the  manual  dexterity  which  boys  commonly  have. 

Hon.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,^  for  many  years  president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, attributes  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  his  home  reading  which  was 
directed  chiefly  by  his  mother.  He  says  that  from  his  earliest  years  he  had  a 
passion  for  books.  Although  his  reading  was  unsystematic,  it  was  beneficial. 
His  library  ranged  from  Mother  Goose  to  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  His  father  put  Shakespeare  into  his*  hands  before  he  was  six 
years  old.  His  mother,  who  was  well  versed  in  literature,  introduced  him  to 
Cowper,  Bums,  Goldsmith,  Campbell,  Scott,  Byron,  among  the  poets;  and  to 
Addison,  Johnson,  Burke,  Robertson  among  the  prose  writers.    Voyages  and 
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travels  were  his  especial  delight.  Until  his  eleventh  year,  he  profited  more  by 
this  general,  though  desultory,  reading  than  by  all  his  other  instruction. 

He  also  declares  that  the  effect  of  hand  training  on  his  mind  was  pro- 
nounced. So  emphatic  is  he  on  this  point  that,  were  he  now  alive,  he  would 
doubtless  be  an  ardent  advocate  of  vocational  training.  He  early  felt  a  pro- 
pensity for  constructing  windmills,  watermills,  fanning  mills,  trip  hammers, 
sleds,  barrows,  kites,  and  crossbows.  In  the  village  of  Saratoga,  he  learned 
to  set  type.  Boylike,  he  frequented  the  printing  office  where  his  common  sense 
and  good  nature  made  him  a  favorite.  The  work  appealed  to  his  imagination, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  printer's  stick  gave  him  unalloyed  delight.  Here 
he  spent  all  his  time  out  of  school,  and  he  became  proficient  in  all  the  work 
of  the  office.  He  declares  that  at  any  time  in  his  life  he  could  have  earned 
a  living  as  a  practical  printer.  He  speaks  of  many  advantages  coming  from 
this  experience,  chief  of  which  was  the  formation  of  habits  of  thought,  con- 
centration, and  perservering  industry. 

A  lawyer^  of  New  York  City,  formerly  on  the  law  faculties  of  Cornell 
and  Columbia  Universities,  had  his  attention  especially  drawn  toward  edu- 
cation. European  travel  convinced  him  that  there  were  more  eflfective  mean«: 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages  than  those  offered  by  the  schools. 
He  therefore  planned  for  his  son  such  courses  in  German  and  French  that 
the  )ad  was  not  only  saved  from  months  of  hard  labor  but  he  was  made 
unusually  proficient  in  those  studies.  The  boy  had  a  slight  knowledge  of 
German,  when,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  went  to  Germany.  He  spent  a 
year  there  in  his  uncle's  home  with  a  German  tutor,  studying  and  speaking 
the  language.  On  his  return  to  school  in  America,  when  fourteen  years  old, 
he  was  so  far  ahead  of  all  the  high  school  classes  in  German  that  he  did 
not  take  their  work.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  spent  ten  weeks  of  the  summer 
in  a  German  family  abroad,  and  in  the  fall  he  passed  the  preliminary  and 
advanced  Harvard  entrance  examinations.  His  sister  had  a  French  nurse,  and 
he  became  slightly  ear  trained  in  French.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  had  a 
tutor  in  this  tongue,  and  he  acquired  a  good  reading  knowledge.  The  summer 
before  his  entrance  at  Harvard,  he  had  a  tutor  for  ten  weeks  in  France.  He 
then  passed  the  Harvard  entrance  examinations  in  both  preliminary  and  ad- 
vanced French.  During  his  freshman  year  in  college,  he  took  a  course  in 
French  literature  conducted  in  that  language.  In  both  these  languages  he  is 
quite  proficient  and  his  college  work  has  produced  richer  results  because  of 
his  excellent  preparation. 

An  eight-year-old  girP  who  had  the  advantage  of  private  instruction  at 
home  was  taught  arithmetic,  reading,  local  geography  with  its  correlated 
history,  drawing,  spelling,  and  writing.  An  abundance  of  stories,  both  original 
and  reproduced,  were  used.  In  arithmetic,  when  multiplication  was  the  lead- 
ing subject,  the  aim  was  to  show  her  that  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction, 
and  division  cannot  always  be  separated.  Although  this  process  seems  long 
and  intricate,  it  has  in  her  case  been  surer  and  less  tiresome  than  the  study 
of  separate  tables.  It  resulted  in  giving  her  accuracy  and  ease  in  using  simple 
combinations.    Legends,  folklore  and  myths  were  used  for  her  reading.    Greek 

^See    Appendix    Ig. 
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and  Roman  mythology  were  presented  in  a  clear,  well  written  form.  In  poetry, 
for  the  classical  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  Bryant,  were  substituted  Dunbar, 
Stevenson,  Field,  and  Riley.  She  was  far  more  interested  in  Riley's  "Home- 
made Fairy  Tales,'*  with  "the  little  dude  fairy  who  winked  at  me,"  than  chil- 
dren usually  are  in  the  Village  Blacksmith,  beautiful  as  it  is.  Her  geography 
included  those  land  and  water  divisions  which  she  saw  or  about  which  she 
heard.  Something  of  the  oceans  and  the  hemispheres  were  included.  With 
all  these  the  teacher  interwove  personal  observation,  exeprience,  and  history. 
In  connection  with  the  western  hemisphere,  the  story  of  Columbus  brought  in 
the  new  world.  A  trip  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York  City  fitly  introduced 
the  story  of  Henry  Hudson.  Her  geography  was  largely  pictorial  and  his- 
torical except  when  fine  weather  gave  access  to  forest,  field,  and  meadow, 
and  then  it  was  merged  into  botany  and  geology.  Her  reproduced  stories 
were  good,  her  original  stories  were  logical  and  were  presented  even  better. 
In  all  subjects  she  was  given  the  pith  and  point.  Only  essentials  were 
emphasized. 

A  physician*  and  his  wife,  of  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  prepared  their  son  for 
the  high  school  in  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  his  formal  alphabet 
work  at  the  age  of  four.  They  selected  the  work  very  carefully  and  gave 
him  close  attention.  Memorization  was  kept  at  the  minimum  and  rules  were 
acquired  by  noting  their  application.  During  the  high  school  course,  he  spent 
only  recitation  hours  with  his  class.  His  mother  had  been  a  teacher,  and  the 
trained  skill  with  which  the  boy  was  guided  resulted  in  a  marked  saving  of 
time. 

The  theory  that  a  child  in  an  educated  atmosphere  does  not  need  the 
routine  training  of  the  school  room  during  his  early  years,  but  that  he  acquires, 
without  conscious  eflFort,  a  vast  amount  of  information  from  his  environment 
was  held  by  the  parents  of  an  only  child  with  but  few  playmates,  hence 
naturally  the  constant  companion  of  her  father  and  mother.  She  was  never  left 
with  nurses,  her  mother  giving  personal  care  to  her  child  who  was  never 
thrown  in  contact  with  the  careless  English  o(  the  ordinary  housemaid.  The 
temptation  to  indulge  in  baby  talk  was  put  aside.  Although  she  was  not 
forward  in  talking,  at  two  years  she  could  pronounce  distinctly  and  use  per- 
fectly over  two  hundred  words.  No  formal  teaching  was  given  before  she 
was  five  years  old,  there  b^ing  no  desire  to  push  her.  An  endeavor  was  made, 
however,  to  answer  her  questions  fully  and  satisfactorily  even  to  an  extent 
ordinarily  considered  beyond  the  comprehension  of  one  so  young.  She  was 
not  burdened  with  useless  commands,  but  an  effort  was  made  to  train  reason 
and  judgment  by  explaining  the  why  and  wherefore  of  each  requirement. 
This  demanded  patience  and  at  one  time  seemed  to  interfere  with  prompt 
obedience,  especially  if  there  was  any  reluctance  to  execute  the  command. 
To  overcome  this  instances  were  cited  to  her  in  which  it  was 'very  evident 
that  prompt  obedience  was  necessary.  She  was  taught  that  she  must  obey 
first,  asking  afterwards  for  the  reason  if  it  had  not  been  given  or  was  not 
clear.  In  this  way  there  was  developed  in  her  good  sense  and  clear  percep- 
tion, that  always  stood  her  in  good  stead.  The  desire  to  "do  things'*  was 
encouraged,  and  her  efforts,  however  crude,  were  praised,  so  that  she  gained 


iSee  Appendix  li. 
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confidence  and  was  willing  and  eager  to  try  any  new  thing.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  she  was  never  threatened  nor  frightened  nor  allowed  to  hear 
stories  that  tend  to  excite  alarm,  did  much  toward  overcoming  fear  and 
timidity.  Darkness,  thunderstorms,  snakes,  mice,  or  animals,  as,  for  instance, 
the  woif  in  Red  Ridinghood,  were  dealt  with  in  a  way  to  attract  and  not 
repel.  Some  results  of  this  fearlessness  and  willingness  to  try  were  evident 
at  all  times.  She  was  not  more  than  seven  years  old  when  she  desired  to 
make  a  birthday  cake  for  a  little  friend  and  wanted  the  gift  to  be  her  own 
work.  Although  she  had  never  attempted  anything  of  the  sort  before,  she  was 
given  a  recipe  and  left  alone  in  the  kitchen.  She  read  the  directions,  measured 
the  ingredients,  put  them  together,  and  baked  the  cake,  without  assistance 
save  in  testing  it  before  taking  it  from  the  oven.  The  result  was  a  complete 
success.  Again,  she  learned  to  climb,  row,  swim,  and  shoot,  fearlessly  an»'. 
well,  not  from  association  with  boys  who  naturally  do  such  things,  but  froiu 
a  willinjg^ness  to  try  what  she  saw  others  doing  or  what  she  was  told  s1»l 
could  do. 

By  the  time  she  was  three  years  old,  she  had  learned  several  letters  on  her 
blocks,  but  she  was  not  taught  to  read  till  she  was  nearly  six.  She  was  early 
introduced  to  Mother  Goose  and  to  Father  Goose,  which  she  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  not  only  for  the  jingles,  but  for  the  unique  illustrations,  and  ere  long 
she  could  repeat  by  heart  most  of  the  verses  on  seeing  the  proper  picture. 
Later  she  enjoyed  repeating  them  dialogue  fashion,  she  giving  a  line  or  part 
of  one  and  her  companion  completing  the  couplet.  Many  walks  along  the 
city  streets  were  enlivened  in  this  way.  Good  poetry  was  also  read  to  her, 
and  by  the  time  she  had  learned  to  read  she  had  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  and  inspiring  as  well  as  for  the  truly  humorous  in  literature.  In  all 
her  later  reading  the  eflFort  was  made  to  so  guide  her  that  she  would  learn 
to  appreciate  unconsciously  the  best.  Her  books  were  confined  almost  entirely 
to  mythological,  historical,  and  biographical  stories,  with  a  judicious  mixture 
of  fairy  tales,  Alice  in  Wonderland  (which  she  read  many  times),  Kingsley's 
Waterbabies,  and  kindred  books.  She  had  a  number  of  volumes  of  poetry,^ 
all  of  which  she  seemed  to  enjoy,  from  the  Adventures  of  Teddy  B  and 
Teddy  G  to  Browning's  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came,  and  the 
Nieblungenlied.  Pictures  of  authors  together  with  the  events  and  scenes  of 
which  they  wrote  were  gathered  from  many  sources  and  used  extensively. 
Visits  to  the  homes  of  famous  men  and  women  were  taken  whenever  possible 
and  in  connection  therewith  she  was  told  something  of  their  lives  and  works. 
When  she  was  seven  years  old,  she  visited  Grand  Pre,  and  the  story  of  the 
Acadians  was  related  to  her,  after  which  she  enjoyed  the  reading  of  Evange- 
line. Travel  was  always  utilized  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  geography,  his- 
tory, and  literature  pertaining  to  the  locality. 

The  actual  learning  to  read  was  accon^plished  in  thirty  lessons.  She  knew 
possibly  a  dozen  words  and  the  entire  alphabet,  when  at  the  age  of  five  years 
and  nine  months  she  began  to  have  definite  instruction  in  reading.  Arnold's 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  was  used  for  the  first  few  lessons.  Then 
Scribner's  Eugene  Field  Primer  was  given  her  and  proved  to  be  just  what 
was  needed.    She  quickly  completed  the  lessons  in  the  book,  and  she  was  then 
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able  to  go  back  and  read  any  of  the  poems  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
lessons.  Of  course,  these  were  read  to  her  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson, 
often  two  or  three  times,  great  care  being  taken  to  render  them  with  good 
expression.  It  was  soon  evident  that  she  entered  into  the  spirit  of  what  she 
read.  On  the  completion  of  the  Field  Primer,  an  attempt  was  made  to  give 
her  a  clue  to  the  pronunciation  of  new  words.  Her  large  vocabulary  afid  her 
intuitive  feeling  as  to  the  word  that  was  probably  in  accord  with  the  context 
doubtless  helped  her  and  she  frequently  corrected  herself  if  the  first  effort 
was  not  successful.  All  the  various  ways  of  representing  long  a  were  called 
to  her  attention,  as  al  ay,  ai,  ei,  ey.  The  same  was  done  with  e,  1,  0,  u.  Then 
followed  the  letters  or  combinations  that  give  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels 
and  the  modified  sounds  were  similarly  taught.  She  constantly  tried  new 
words  on  posters,  in  the  street  cars,  and  elsewhere.  The  word  photograph 
was  too  much  for  her  when  she  first  met  it.  On  being  told  that  ph  was  the 
equivalent  of  f,  she, at  once  spoke  the  word  correctly.  The  explanation  was 
then  given  that  ph  had  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greek  phi,  and  hence  we  had 
two  ways  in  which  the  sound  /  might  be  written.  There  was  never  any 
further  difficulty.  A  few  days  later  she  recognized  the  word  laugh  from  its 
context,  and  she  at  once  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  third  way 
of  expressing  the  sound  /  and  asked  from  what  language  that  was  derived. 
At  this  point  the  summer  vacation  interrupted  the  work,  and  it  was  found 
unnecessary  to  take  it  up  again  in*  the  autumn. 

Ability  to  spell  has  followed  from  her  reading,  but  few  spelling  lessons 
ever  having  been  assigned  and  these  based  upon  some  reading.  She 
has  always  inquired  the  meaning  of  new  words.  In  her  fourth  year  she  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  synonyms,  after  which  the  word  was  explained  and 
its  use  quite  fully  illustrated.  The  finding  of  synonyms  for  words  that 
occurred  to  her  proved  a  source  of  amusement.  The  value  of  this  habit  was 
evident  when  she  began  to  compose  letters  ^nd  stories.  She  was  encouraged  to 
write  without  paying  much  attention  to  penmanship  or  spelling  in  order  that 
she  might  learn  to  express  her  thought  easily  and  freely.  Having  made  a 
rough  draft,  she  was  told  to  go  over  it  and  improve  it,  giving  heed  to  the 
details  of  spelling  and  punctuation,  after  which  she  copied  it  correctly.  As 
she  had  never  had  writing  lessons,  the  process  of  copying  acquired  by  her 
was  somewhat  laborious.  She  was  therefore  given  a  typewriter  which  she 
quickly  learned  to  use  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  and  speed.  When  nine 
years  old,  she  was  given  an  edition-de-luxe  of  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary 
— ^very  attractive  to  eye  and  hand — and  this  proved  a  daily  companion.  It 
always  seemed  a  delight  to  look  up  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words 
about  which  there  was  any  doubt,  and  this  habit  grew  to  be  almost  instinctive. 

No  history  lessons  were  assigned,  but  her  bedtime  stories  and  much 
of  her  reading  were  tales  of  famous  people  and  events.  At  the  age  of  nine 
she  began  to  evince  an  interest  in  geography.  A  text-book  and  globe  were, 
therefore,  provided,  the  latter  evoking  much  enthusiasm.  When  her  books 
were  accessible,  she  never  failed  to  look  up  the  location  of  any  place  men- 
tioned in  her  reading.  Picture  trips  were  taken  from  her  home  to  various 
points,  using  maps  as  guides  to  the  routes  and  places  visited.  Interest  was 
heightened  by  traveling  in  various  imaginary  ways,  such  as  balloon  and  air- 
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ship,  as  well  as  by  the  more  regular  method  of  boat,  train,  driving,  or  motor- 
ing. Stops  were  made  at  cities,  lakes,  and  mountains,  the  highest  points  in 
the  latter  being  climbed  in  imagination,  and  all  the  pictures  that  could  be 
readily  obtained  were  shown.  Then  from  a  balloon  she  looked  down  and  sur- 
mised in  what  occupations  the  people  in  various  sections  were  engaged.  Re- 
lief maps  were  found  interesting  and  helpful.  Trips  to  various  museums  were 
utilized  as  a  means  of  imparting  instruction  as  well  as  pleasure.  After  a  visit 
to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City,  she  was  asked  to  tell 
what  interested  her  the  most.  She  replied  that  it  was  the  model  showing  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  its  relative  position  to  the  sun  every 
hour  in  the  day  and  every  day  in  the  year.  Second  in  interest  was  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  paths  of  some  of  the  planets  about  the  sun.  This  interest 
had  grown  from  some  reference  in  her  reading  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy.  That  had  been  briefly  explained  to  her  and  an  attempt  made  to 
give  her  some  idea  of  our  present  system.  She  gained,  however,  only  a  crude 
conception  which  the  model  corrected  and  made  clear.  The  use  of  geograph- 
ical games  was  found  somewhat  helpful.  Best  of  all  she  enjoyed  several 
series  of  illustrated  lectures  on  points  of  interest  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
After  attending  lectures  on  the  capitals  of  Europe  she  read  with  interest  Stod- 
dard's lectures  on  the  same  subjects  and  continued  to  read  others  in  the 
series.  This  was  in  her  tenth  year.  She  probably  could  not  answer  ques- 
tions on  population,  area,  and  boundaries  of  states  that  many  school-trained 
children  can,  but  she  gained,  with  apparently  no  effort  in  the  way  of  study  a 
fund  of  interesting  information.  The  necessary  details  will  be  taken  up  with 
her  later. 

Mathematics,  as  a  study,  was  not  approached  until  she  was  eight  years 
old,  but  this  was  by  no  means  her  first  interest  in  the  subject.  Very  early 
she  began  to  notice  figures  and  quickly  learned  the  Arabic  numerals  up  to 
9.  Practising  with  numbers  on  houses  or  on  street-cars  she  soon  grew  able 
to  read  combinations  of  figures.  The  register  of  fares  in  street-cars  was  an 
unending  source  of  study,  and  she  kept  tab  on  conductors  with  a  persistency 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  "spotter."  The  Roman  numerals  on  a  clock 
possessed  a  fascination  for  her  and  by  the  time  she  was  four  and  a  half  she 
could  tell  time  accurately.  She  could  also  play  a  game  of  flinch  well.  Before 
she  was  five  years  old,  she  could  read  any  combination  of  four  figures,  giving 
it  always  as  so  many  hundreds  instead  of  thousands,  which  word  she  later 
learned  to  use.  Up  to  this  time  and  for  several  years  subsequently  all  informa- 
tion was  given  only  in  response  to  questions  on  her  part.  When  at  the  age  of 
eight,  she  began  to  study  the  tables,  she  also  began  the  study  of  fractions  but 
without  fractional  forms.  Lines  and  squares  were  divided  into  halves,  thirds, 
etc.  She  saw  2  thirds,  3  fourths ;  never  2/3,  3/4.  Subtracting  3  eighths  from 
7  eighths  was  no  more  difficult  than  subtracting  3  pears  from  7  pears.  By 
subdividing  squares  and  crossing  out  unused  parts  she  was  soon  able  to  sub- 
tract I  third  from  i  half,  and  3  fourths  from  7  eighths.  She  had  reached 
this  point,  when,  at  the  close  of  her  ninth  year,  she  took  up,  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  the  daily  study  of  arithmetic  and  went  through  fractions,  deci- 
mals, and  compound  numbers  to  percentage,  the  obstruse  and  impractical  being 
culled  from  the  course.     She  lacked  logical  reasoning  power  at  first  as  applied 
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to  problems,  although  in  other  ways  her  insight  was  acute.  Oral  and  written 
problems  involving  the  various  mathematical  processes  which  she  had  been 
taught  were  given.  The  new  work  was  taken  up  no  faster  than  she  thoroughly 
understood  it,  but  it  needed  additional  repetition  and  review  to  fix  it  in  mem- 
ory. This  was  in  the  sunmier  vacation,  her  time  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
being  devoted  to  other  things  which  cannot  be  taken  up  so  readily  in  the 
summer.  The  next  vacation  she  made  a  rapid  review  of  the  previous  work 
and  then  went  on  through  the  subject.  She  passed  with  credit  in  September 
an  arithmetic  examination  which  was  set  for  high  school  entrance  the  pre- 
ceding June. 

In  order  to  give  her  an  all-round  development,  the  artistic  side  of  her 
education  has  not  been  neglected.  She  was  always  encouraged  to  make  pic- 
tures, and  in  her  ninth  year  she  was  put  under  the  instruction  of  a  competent 
teacher.  The  work  during  the  first  two  years  has  been  elementary,  in  crayon 
and  water  color  and  also  in  construction,  training  the  eye  to  observe  and  the 
hand  to  execute.    She  had  made  some  crude  attempts  in  clay  modeling. 

Apparently,  she  had  no  love  for  music,  though  she  learned  to  carry  a  tune 
to  the  extent  of  singing  lullabies  when  not  three  years  old.  Later,  she  seemed 
to  lose  this  ability,  and,  not  knowing  how  to  help  her,  her  mother  discouraged 
her  singing.  When  she  was  eight  years  old  a  music  teacher  was  found  who 
had  a  method  that  proved  not  only  very  successful  but  intensely  interesting. 
Piano,  singing,  writing,  composing,  transposing,  memorizing,  together  with 
playing  and  singing  by  ear  as  well  as  note  were  all  a  part  of  the  system. 
The  lessons  were  made  so  attractive  that  she  became  enthusiastic  and  finished 
a  two  years'  course  in  one.    This  interest  was  kept  up  during  the  second  year. 

In  her  ninth  year  she  also  began  work  in  the  domestic  department  of  a 
well-known  institute.  Two  hours  a  week  were  devoted  to  sewing,  which  was 
taken  up  as  a  study — ^not  in  a  careless,  unsystematic  way.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  the  large,  uneven  stitches  of  the  first  weeks  had  been  transformed  into 
small,  even  ones  that  were  quite  creditable.  Manual  training  of  various  kinds 
will  always  be  a  part  of  her  year's  work. 

Nor  was  the  physical  development  overlooked.  Circumstances  tended  to 
attract  her  indoors  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  so  she  was  sent  to  a 
gymnasium  where  her  activity  and  energy  found  an  agreeable  outlet.  She 
was  taken  to  the  country  every  summer  where  she  could  have  perfect  free- 
dom and  plenty  of  out-of-door  sport.  Her  father  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  her  and  she  learned  to  swim,  row,  shoot,  ride,  drive,  climb,  "chin,*'  and 
vault.  Advantage  was  taken  of  these  summer  trips  for  some  nature  study, 
and  she  attained  quite  a  little  familiarity  with  flowers  and  trees. 

A  child*  who  is  very  fortunate  in  his  home  environment  and  training  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Thayer  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  The  boy 
is  well  developed,  physically,  and  wide-awake,  but  has  never  been  considered 
a  prodigy.  That  he  is  further  advanced  mentally  than  the  average  is  due  to 
the  skilful  teaching  of  his  college-trained  father  and  mother,  and  to  the  fact 
that  his  progress  has  been  helped  by  devoted  friends  and  not  left  to  maids 
or  nurses.  His  multitudinous  questions  of  why  and  where  and  when  have 
always  received  patient  heed,  and  this  has  added  to  his  logical  ways  of  think- 

^See  Appendix  Ik. 
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ing.  He  has  a  very  retentive  memory.  His  interest  was  taken  as  the  guide 
in  the  selection  of  material,  for  his  earliest  instruction  and  information  was 
only  given  in  response  to  questions  which  indicated  an  evident  desire  to  know. 
He  was  two  years  old  before  he  began  to  talk,  an  accomplishment  which  he 
acquired  with  difficulty.  A  children's  party  seemed  to  be  the  turning  point  in 
his  endeavors  at  talking.  In  spite  of  this  backwardness,  his  patient  effort  early 
gave  him  an  unusual  vocabtdarly  and  excellent  pronunciation.  ' 

Before  he  was  two  years  old,  he  brought  his  mother  a  letter  block.  She 
pointed  to  the  bright  letter,  repeating  several  times,  "That  is  A."  Presently 
he  picked  out  another  A  and  brought  it  to  her  with  a  shining  face,  saying, 
*'A."  She  was  then  curious  to  know  if  he  could  distinguish  abstract  form 
and  showed  him  B.  He  straightway  selected  other  B's,  never  confusing  the 
letter  with  P  or  R.  In  this  way  he  soon  learned  the  entire  alphabet,  speaking 
the  names  plainly,  except  F,  S,  P  and  T,  which  he  only  sounded.  He  greatly 
enjoyed  finding  the  letters  in  a  newspaper  or  book  and  saying  over  those  that 
he  recognized,  an  occupation  which  especially  pleased  him  during  the  period 
when  he  seemed  afraid  to  try  to  speak  words.  After  this  he  was  given  com- 
binations of  the  letters  in  phonograms,  sounding  complete  words  like  cat,  hat, 
man,  etc.,  as  soon  as  possible.  As  he  began  to  talk,  he  began  to  read.  He 
gradually  progressed  with  pencil  and  paper  in  printing  letters,  then  words, 
and  finally  sentences.  After  this  he  and  his  mother  spent  much  happy  time 
in  "writing  letters  to  each  other."  At  the  age  of  four  he  coul4  read  in  print 
such  sentences  as,  "Ask  Papa  not  to  go  to  Boston."  He  was  then  put  in  the 
usual  course  of  primers  and  first  grade  readers,  including  the  Peter  Rabbit 
books.  Up  to  this  point,  the  work  was  all  fun  for  him,  being  based  upon  his 
own  interest,  his  mother  following  his  lead  and  holding  him  back.  At  the  age 
of  five  he  could  read  aloud  with  great  spirit  and  expression  anything  placed  in 
his  hands — either  book  or  newspaper. 

His  literary  training  was  begun  with  the  good,  old  nursery  rhymes.  As 
soon  as  he  could  talk,  he  and  his  mother  repeated  these  in  dialogue  fashion, 
she  giving  the  first  of  the  line  and  he  the  end ;  as  for  example  : 

Little  Jack Horner 

Sat  in  a comer,  etc. 

Then  they  had  Stevenson's  and  Eugene  Field's  little  poems,  a  great  number  of 
which  he  memorized  without  any  apparent  effort  and  wholly  of  his  own 
volition.  Because  of  special  interest  in  Paul  Revere's  home  in  Boston,  they 
studied  Longfellow's  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,  using  numerous  pictures  of  local- 
ity and  times,  bringing  in  incidentally  some  of  the  geography.  Beginning  at 
the  age  of  four  and  a  half,  they  took  up  chapters  in  the  poem  of  Hiawatha, 
commencing  with  his  childhood.  After  the  boy  learned  to  paddle,  the  chapter 
on  canoe-building  followed,  and  after  his  first  experience  fishing  he  was 
delighted  with  the  fishing  and  hunting  chapters.  Picture  drawing  accom- 
panied the  reading.  , 

When  he  was  four  years  old,  his  grandmother  went  to  California,  and  this 
furnished  an  opening  for  the  presentation  of  geography.  They  drew  a  map 
starting  with  the  table  in  the  study  room,  following  grandma  to  the  station 
and  by  easy  stages  to  the  coast  and  back.  A  year  and  a  half  later  he  could 
draw  fair  outline  maps  of  the  United  States  locating  the  oceans  and  placing 
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approximately  the  principal  cities  which  came  to  their  attention.  Printed 
maps  were  afterward  used  to  follow  any  member  of  the  family  on  a  journey. 
The  aim  was  to  teach  him  to  outline  the  grand  divisions  freely  from  memory 
and  later  add  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains  as  they  were  met.  Interest  was 
stimulated  by  map  games  which  rendered  him  familiar  with  general  directions 
and  localities.  He  early  learned  the  points  of  the  compass  and  the  use  of  the 
globe. 

When  he  was  three  years  old,  it  was  found  that  he  could  count  through 
ten,  but  always  omitting  "9."  His  mother  taught  him  this  digit,  and  he  then 
went  on  by  himself,  asking  and  listening,  adding  a  few  numbers  each  day. 
"Fourteen,  fiveteen"  were  heard.  Later  he  went  on  with  "sixteen,  seventeen, 
eighteen,  nineteen,  tenteen,"  when  he  stopped  perplexed.  The  suggestion  of 
twenty  for  tenteen  relieved  his  mind.  Arithmetic  games  involving  addition  of 
numbers  up  to  twelve,  together  with  a  little  elementary  work  each  day,  covered 
his  mathematics  up  to  the  age  of  five  and  one  half  years.  At  four,  he  learned 
by  observation  and  questions  to  tell  the  time  of  day  from  the  clock. 

At  the  age  of  five,  he  was  given  a  sketch  book  like  his  mother's  and  was 
encouraged  to  use  it.  He  was  taught  the  use  of  water-color,  crayon,  pencil, 
and  freehand  scissor  cutting.  He  was  trained  to  observe  the  object  carefully, 
putting  in  the  main  outlines  and  omitting  at  least  some  of  the  details.  He 
pictured  his  dog  in  diflferent  attitudes,  his  toy  animals,  the  tugs  and  launches 
on  the  nearby  river,  and  locomotives  with  their  trains.  At  that  age  he  under- 
stood, in  a  general  way,  the  working  of  steam  valves,  cylinders,  piston  rods, 
and  escape  pipes,  all  of  which  went  into  his  drawings.  His  imaginative  draw- 
ings were  connected  with  his  reading  and  other  interests.  His  mother  con- 
stantly worked  with  him,  drawing  at  his  suggestion  and  allowing  him  to  add 
thereto  at  his  desire.  His  sense  of  form,  color,  and  line  was  increased  by 
playing  with  picture  puzzles.  Penmanship  was  begun  at  about  the  same  time 
and  was  rapidly  acquired  on  account  of  his  familiarity  with  the  pencil,  gained 
in  drawing. 

From  the  time  he  could  walk  he  took  a  boy's  delight  in  digging  in  the 
garden  and  in  using  tools  in  his  father's  workshop.  Manual  training  was  made 
an  essential  part  of  his  play.  The  installation  of  a  heating  plant  in  the  house 
brought  up  the  subject  of  water  pressure.  He  and  his  mother  experimented 
with  rubber  tubes,  high  and  low  tanks,  getting  many  a  shower,  but  obtain- 
ing some  really  practical  knowledge.  A  careful  course  of  Swedish  movements 
and  dancing  lessons  was  counted  on  to  train  him  in  rhythm  and  in  the  instant 
following  of  directions  in  gymnastic  work. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  in  all  her  work  with  the  boy,  his 
mother  tried  to  follow  out  the  theory  that  the  best  teacher  is  the  one  who 
creates  in  the  child  a  desire  to  know  and  to  do,  and  then  gives  the  widest  oppor- 
tunity for  knowing  and  doing. 

Dr.  Mary  Putnam- Jacobi  has  recorded^  a  valuable  educational  experiment 
upon  a  little  girl,  beginning  when  the  child  was  not  quite  four  years  old.  The 
work  commenced  with  the  study  of  geometry.  In  six  months,  she  had  learned 
to  draw  most  of  the  combinations  of  straight  lines,  and  she  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  forms  of  all  the  triangles.     She  also  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 

'See  Appendix  11. 
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various  polygons  having  six  or  less  sides,  and  she  had  studied  the  circle,  the 
semicircle,  and  cube.  She  not  only  knew  the  names  of  these  magnitudes  but 
she  constantly  saw  them  in  the  natural  forms  about  her.  The  railroad  was 
pointed  out  by  her  as  an  illustration  of  parallel  straight  lines.  The  curved 
line  was  in  her  mind  associated  with  living  things,  while  the  straight  line  be- 
longed wholly  to  man  made  objects.  At  dinner,  her  silver  arranged  itself 
in  pentagons,  and  she  found  out  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  sides  in  a 
triangle  it  gradually  approached  a  circle.  Consequently,  when  she  first  saw  a 
cylinder,  she  noted  its  resemblance  to  a  circle  "because  it  had  ever  and  ever  so 
many  sides."  A  more  superficial  view  might  have  likened  it  to  a  prism  instead. 
This  constant  looking  for  form  led  her  to  a  spontaneous  study  of  the  alphabet 
which  she  learned  by  steadily  copying  the  letters.  At  this  point  the  practical 
application  of  geometric  forms  was  introduced.  She  readily  saw  that  no 
less  than  three  lines  could  be  used  to  fence  in  a  mischievous  pony  so  that  he 
could  not  destroy  the  garden.  Thus,  the  connection  was  established  between 
the  lines  with  which  she  had  previously  been  concerned  and  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  life. 

When  she  was  five  years  old,  the  axiom,  "things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other,"  was  taken  up.  The  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  relative  height  of  her  cousin,  Jenny,  who  lived  in  Boston,  and  her 
cousin,  Fanny,  who  lived  in  Syracuse.  These  two  cousins  had  never  seen  each 
other,  but  she  had  visited  them  both  and  could  compare  their  height  with  her 
own.  She  thus  became  the  common  measure  by  which  she  could  determine 
that  the  two  cousins  were  equal  in  height  because  that  of  each  girl  in  turn  was 
equal  to  her  own.  Similarly,  the  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  library  were  shown 
to  be  of  the  same  length  because  they  respectively  bordered  the  same  wall- 
Later  on  the  device  of  colored  sticks  was  employed,  and  the  first  algebraic 
signs  of  equality  and  of  inequality  were  taught  without  any  knowledge  of 
writing.  That  the  child  thoroughly  understood  this  axiom  was  shown  by  the 
numerous  illustrations  which  she  herself  brought  forward.  Some  other  axioms 
were  taught  in  like  fashion.  That  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its 
parts  seemed  to  the  child  merely  descriptive  of  a  large  fungus  numerously 
cleft  which  she  picked  up  during  a  walk. 

At  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  the  observation  of  the  rainbow  was  em- 
ployed to  introduce  elementary  colors.  She  distinguished  the  colors  in  theii 
order  and  reproduced  them  by  means  of  colored  sticks.  This  succession  of  the 
seven  colors  in  the  rainbow  order  was  reproduced  in  a  variety  of  geometric 
forms,  using  lines,  rectangles,  and  solids.  Later  the  Egyptian  desert  and  the 
pyramids  were  represented  by  a  sand  table.  On  this,  fields  of  rainbow  colors 
were  laid  out  and  filled  with  appropriately  colored  flowers  gathered  from  her 
own  garden.  This  entire  exercise  brought  in  conceptions  of  form  and  color 
and  introduced  the  subject  of  botany,  showing  again  the  relation  of  abstract 
geometry  and  color  to  real  life.  Sustained  attention  was  necessary  and  many 
diflferent  ideas  were  wrought  into  a  single  complex  concept.  None  of  these 
things  were  described  in  words,  the  endeavor  being  to  give  mental  content  and 
capacity  before  introducing  language. 

The  next  step  was  the  study  of  the  points  of  the  compass.  She  first 
constructed  figures  which  would  serve  to  indicate  the  cardinal  directions.    She 
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then  used  these  out  of  doors  in  connection  with  the  sun  at  morning  and  at 
nightfall.  The  compass  was  then  shown  her,  and  her  country  walks  were 
thereafter  directed  by  it.  This  was  her  first  introduction  to  the  use  of  scientific 
instruments,  and  was  followed  up  by  the  ruler,  spirit  level,  pulley,  wedge,  and 
balance.  The  ruler  and  balance  together  with  other  measures  greatly  simplified 
that  portion  of  her  arithmetic.  The  metric  system  was  taught  first,  because  of 
its  logical  nature  and  because  of  the  simple  interrelation  of  its  diflferent  sub- 
divisions. Her  mind  was  thus  prepared  for  the  idea  of  scientific  correlation. 
The  common  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  then  taught,  because  it 
was  of  some  practical  convenience.  These  were  applied  by  errands  to  the 
grocer  and  other  merchants,  and  the  mere  memorization  of  tables  was  omitted. 

The  third  cosmic  notion  introduced,  in  addition  to  color  and  direction, 
was  that  of  perspective.  Passing  ships,  trains,  and  birds  were  seen  to  diminish 
in  size  as  they  receded  toward  the  horizon.  This  observation  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  her.  It  was  her  first  personal  knowledge  of  the  discrepancy 
between  appearance  and  reality,  and  the  necessity  of  correcting  the  informa- 
tion given  by  the  senses.  When  she  was  five  years  old,  she  was  shown  in 
drawing  a  cube  how  a  slanting  line  represents  a  retreat  from  the  foreground. 
This  new  discovery  was  full  of  interest  and  was  speedily  tested  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  possibility  of  representing  a  solid  object  on  a  flat  surface 
seemed  Httle  short  of  marvelous  and  was  at  once  introduced  into  all  her  draw- 
ing.   To  this  was  added  the  eflFect  of  light  and  shade  in  perspective. 

At  about  the  age  of  fiwey  she  began  the  study  of  dissected  maps  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  clearness  of  her  space  conceptions. 
This  plan  was  used  because  of  its  practical  interest,  instead  of  the  usual 
survey  of  familiar  localities.  The  compass  was  used  in  this  work  and  the  map 
was  turned  so  that  it  faced  the  real  north.  Only  a  little  information  about 
unknown  territory  could  be  given  so  young  a  child.  Therefore,  she  established 
imaginary  associations.  Virginia  was  a  kneeling  camel.  Maine  was  a  dog's 
head.  Tennessee  was  a  sled.  The  study  of  one  map  was  continued  for  six 
months.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  she  could  bound  any  state  and  tell  the 
adjoining  states  in  any  direction.  The  work  was  then  continued  with  a  relief 
globe  which  gave  effects  and  impressions  that  could  have  been  obtained  from 
nothing  else.  She  drew  outline  maps  from  the  globe,  revolving  it  somewhat 
until  she  was  able  to  copy  all  its  larger  outlines.  This  geographical  study 
led  to  four  diflFerent  lines  of  thought.  The  first  was  physical  geography,  un- 
mixed with  other  details.  The  second  was  history,  because  the  first  map 
drawn  was  of  Africa  on  account  of  its  simple  outline.  This  brought  in  the 
Mediterranean  Valley,  and,  passing  to  the  eastward,  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
table-lands  of  northern  India.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  giving  her 
at  a  later  date  the  descent  of  our  Aryan  ancestors  and  their  successors  toward 
the  west.  The  third  was  a  clear  presentation  of  the  topography  of  the 
earth.  The  fourth  was  an  elementary  philosophical  training  in  the  selection 
of  the  various  details  presented  by  the  globe  and  the  arrangement  of  these 
details  in  her  own  generalization. 

During  this  year,  the  transition  from  plane  to  solid  figures  in  geometry 
involved  the  recognition  of  some  words.  She  was  given  wooden  models,  and 
from  them  she  learned  the  names  of  the  cube,  sphere,  ovoid,  oblate,  cylinder. 
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prism,  tetrahedron,  etc.  She  then  constructed  in  parallel  columns  plane  and 
solid  figures  with  the  same  number  of  sides.  Her  attention  was  called 
to  the  common  prefixes,  tetra-,  penta-,  hexa-,  etc.,  which  belonged  to  both 
columns,  and  these  were  placed  in  the  middle.  It  was  then  noted  that  the 
suffix  gon  belonged  to  the  plane  figures  and  hedron  to  the  solids.  Movable 
letters  were  used  and  the  exercises  were  repeated  until  perfectly  familiar. 
The  clearness  of  the  impression  upon  the  child's  mind,  as  yet  unoccupied  by 
other  quality  notions,  was  shown  a  few  weeks  later  by  her  comment  at  din- 
ner when  she  said  that  the  small,  stewed  onions  were  "oblates."  The  cord 
of  the  window  shade  another  day  formed  two  "scalene  triangles."  The  light 
on  the  ceiling  above  the  lamp  at  night  made  "concentric  circles." 

The  intrinsic  meaning  of  words  was  pursued  a  little  further  in  her  study 
of  the  ovary  and  ovule  in  a  flower.  Her  attention  was  called  to  the  analogy 
between  the  vegetable  ovule  and  the  chicken's  ^gg  ovum,  and  the  relation  of 
the  ovum  to  the  geometric  ovoid.  The  four  objects  with  their  names  were 
placed  before  her  and  the  common  root  "ov''  was  taken  out.  She  was  also 
shown  that  this  common  root  indicated  a  deep  relation  between  objects  which 
had  many  superficial  differences.  When  this  idea  had  been  clearly  formulated 
and  understood,  it  was  temporarily  left.  That  the  idea  was  fully  grasped 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  child  remarked  that  a  certain  potato  was 
shaped  like  an  tgg  and  would  therefore  be  called  an  ovoid.  When  asked  why 
she  did  not  call  it  an  ovum,  she  answered,  "Because  it  is  not  an  tgg  but,  only 
shaped  like  an  tgg,^'  Only  her  childlike  simplicity  kept  her  from  asking  the 
waiter  for  ovules  instead  of  eggs.  This  precision  in  the  use  of  terms  was 
followed  by  distinctions  in  natural  history.  For  example,  a  piece  of  mica  was 
called  isinglass  in  her  presence.  Procuring  a  piece  of  real  isinglass,  she  was 
privately  shown  the  diflFerence  between  the  two,  and  cautioned  to  avoid  the 
slovenly  language  of  the  uneducated.  After  six  months'  study  of  the  wooden 
geometric  models,  a  set  of  crystal  models  was  secured.  Since  each  face  of 
the  crystal  suggested  the  name  of  some  plane  figure,  this  and  her  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  numerals  enabled  her  to  recognize  twenty-six  crystals  and  even 
devise  their  names,  such  as  scalenehedron,  rhombio,  dedecahedron,  etc.  This 
study  was  carried  on  until  by  means  of  clay  models  it  included  axes  which 
were  shown  to  be  the  basis  of  classification. 

Arithmetic  followed  the  first  studies  of  form  and  outline  by  a  few  months. 
At  first,  by  means  of  sticks  of  different  colors  and  sizes,  she  studied  the 
numbers  4,  9,  12,  24,  36,  which  seem  almost  like  natural  entities.  These  she 
divided  into  symmetrical  groups  of  3's,  4's,  and  6's,  placed  in  many  a  fan- 
tastic combination.  Thus  was  effected  the  transition  from  form  to  "number, 
by  numerous  vivid  visual  impressions.  The  child's  destructive  power  obviously 
precedes  that  of  construction,  and  this  tendency  was  employed  in  breaking 
up  the  above  mentioned  numerical  unities  before  trying  to  form  them  by 
addition.  On  reaching  the  number  27,  she  was  told  inadvertently  that  it  was 
the  smallest  cube  that  could  be  constructed  from  smaller  cubes.  A  year 
previous,  when  four  years  old,  she  had  learned  to  handle  cubes  and  at  once 
she  corrected  the  mistake  by  building  a  cube  from  eight  blocks.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  ideas  given  in  the  right  way  are  tenacious.  A  child  often  meets 
difficulties  unsuspected  by  the  teacher.     It  was  found  that  if  she  were  told 
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to  inform  Jenny  how  much  money  must  be  given  her  to  buy  a  i6c.  doll  when 
she  had  13c.,  the  problem  was  beyond  her  power,  because,  as  she  said,  "You 
cannot  take  13c.  from  i6c.,  for  Jenny  does  not  have  i6c."  Her  teacher  then 
told  her  to  use  sticks  with  the  understanding  that  blue  sticks  should  represent 
the  imaginary  number  and  red  sticks  the  number  actually  in  hand.  Thus 
she  made  her  first  stride  into  the  realm  where  the  existent  and  the  non- 
existent are  associated  in  practical  aifairs.  At  the  age  of  six  and  a  half, 
she  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  four  operations  through  long  division,  and 
had  done  considerable  with  fractions. 

The  last  study,  commenced  during  her  fifth  year,  was  that  of  organic 
objects  as  represented  by  plants.  She  began  by  observing  seven  beans  on  a 
saucer  of  cotton-wool.  A  specimen  bean  had  first  been  dissected,  and  by 
daily  use^he  child  was  rendered  quite  familiar  with  the  cotyledons,  the  embryo 
with  its  radicle  and  plumule,  and  the  episperm.  She  also  knew  thoroughly  the 
names  themselves.  The  seven  beans  were  given  fanciful  names  when  planted, 
and  the  teacher  wrote  a  daily  journal  which  was  dictated  by  the  pupil.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  radicle  was  noted  in  the  entire  history  of  each  bean, 
and  the  growth  of  the  plumule  into  a  trailing  vine  was  carefully  observed. 
Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  succession  of  events  rather  than  on  mathematics. 
On  one  occasion  the  child  dictated  the  following  entry:  "The  episperm  or  the 
underside  of  Tertius  is  all  black  and  has  split,  leaving  a  space,  the  shape  of 
an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  apex  pointing  to  the  convex  side  of  the  cotyle- 
dons." The  second  year,  seven  hyacinths  were  similarly  studied,  and  she 
wrote  the  journal  herself.  In  this  proqess,  she  first  observed  the  new  devel- 
opment of  the  plant,  and  then  accurately  described  it  orally.  This  sentence 
she  then  dictated  in  which  process  some  knowledge  of  spelling  was  acquired 
after  which  she  copied  it,  concentrating  her  attention  upon  the  force  of  the 
letters. 

As  a  concession  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  she  was  now  taught  to  read, 
although  the  study  was  made  quite  subordinate.  Led  by  the  illustrations, 
she  would  select  a  chapter,  and  she  would  generally  tell  the  subject  correctly. 
To  some  extent  she  gave  the  words  in  each  sentence  from  the  context.  If 
the  wrong  word  was  offered,  she  was  directed  to  spell  it  out  by  sounds.  She 
always  sought  the  predominant  sound  and  built  up  the  word  around  it,  instead 
of  taking  the  letters  of  the  word  in  order.  For  example,  in  the  word  "scratch" 
she  began  with  the  letters  "at,"  placing  before  them  in  succession  the  sounds 
of  r,  of  c,  and  of  s.  To  the  complete  sound  scrat,  was  finally  added  ch. 
Much  rapid  reading  with  its  constant  repetition  and  association  of  ideas  fixed 
the  words  in  mind.  Her  teacher  went  on  the  principle  that  written  and  spoken 
language  should  be  the  expression  of  thought  rather  than  its  object.  Reading 
treated  in  this  way  was  regarded  by  the  child  as  an  easy  and  insignificant  task. 

The  main  lessons  of  the  day,  never  more  than  one  and  one-half  hours  in 
length,  altogether,  were  arithmetic,  map  drawing,  botany,  and  geometry,  which 
was  taught  by  the  help  of  Spencer's  Inventional  Geometry  and  Hill's  First 
Lessons.  Throughout  all  her  instruction,  objects  were  constantly  kept  before 
her.  The  underlying  thought  of  the  plan  was  to  follow  the  course  of  nature. 
We  awake  at  birth  to  consciousness  of  motion,  space,  and  time.  Thus  geom- 
etry naturally  precedes  arithmetic.    The  child  was  not  rated  as  unusually  bril- 
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liant.  Carefully  arranged,  systematic  work,  however,  gave  striking  results, 
because  her  power  of  composition  was  excellent,  her  reading  was  intelligent, 
her  knowledge  of  the  arithmetic  covered  was  thorough,  her  powers  of  obser- 
vation were  developed  to  a  singular  degree,  and  without  forcing  her  at  all 
an  extraordinary  preparation  for  the  balance  of  her  education  had  been  given. 

No  study  of  unusual  educational  methods  could  be  considered  com- 
plete, unless  it  at  least  touched  the  private  schools.  Dr.  John  Dewey,  formerly 
of  Chicago  University,  now  of  Columbia,  established  a  school  in  Chicago  in 
which  some  good  results  were  obtained.  A  typical  day's  work  was  described 
by  a  visitor^  somewhat  as  follows :  The  children  came  to  school  without  books 
and  appeared  to  be  more  approximately  equipped  for  an  excursion  than  for 
the  ordinary  school  day.  At  the  usual  nine  o'clock  bell,  the  pupils  assembled 
in  their  various  rooms  with  not  more  than  ten  to  any  one  teacher.  Instead 
of  absolute  silence,  they  took  their  places  in  a  recognized  order  and  continued 
their  conversation  while  their  attendance  was  marked.  The  leader,  who  car- 
ried the  program  for  the  day,  led  the  way  to  an  assembly  in  the  gymnasium 
where  the  morning  exercises  were  largely  musical.  Class  songs  were  sung, 
composed  by  the  children  who  rendered  them.  The  classes  then  separated  to 
their  various  rooms  for  work.  One  group  of  ten-year-olds  was  setting  up 
electric  bells.  Another  group  was  taking  the  wool  from  a  sheepskin.  From 
this  they  shook  out  the  dirt,  then  spread  the  fibres  straight  and  wound  them 
on  a  stick  or  distaff.  From  the  full  distaffs  yam  was  being  made,  using 
spindles  constructed  in  the  school  shop.  Around  the  room  were  primitive 
looms  operated  by  the  children  who  wove  small  blankets  from  their  own 
designs.  In  a  nearby  room  some  of  the  boys  were  setting  up  one  of  the  large 
old-fashioned  looms. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  before  a  class  was  found  which,  with 
its  Latin  recitation,  suggested  the  ordinary  school.  Another  class  was  dis- 
cussing the  comparative  greatness  of  George  Washington  and  John  Smith. 
Still  another  class,  using  a  relief  map,  was  trying  to  decide  whether  tons 
would  best  protect  the  English  colonies  from  French  aggression  on  the  north 
and  west.  In  all  the  classes  the  children  talked  with  an  unusual  freedom  of 
expression  and  ability  to  stick  to  the  point.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
were  taught  while  the  child  was  ostensibly  doing  other  things.  For  example, 
a  class  in  primitive  life  had  spent  weeks  with  their  teacher  in  finding  out  how 
the  earliest  people  had  devised  their  simplest  weapons,  utensils,  and  skin 
clothing  in  their  cave  homes.  The  pupils  had  become  so  interested  that  they 
begged  to  write  a  report.  As  none  could  write,  they  dictated  the  report 
which,  after  being  typewritten,  became  a  reading  lesson.  Classes  a  little 
farther  advanced  wrote  individual  reports. 

Arithmetic  was  brought  in  by  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  group 
luncheon,  which  was  served  at  noon  by  different  members  of  the  class  in 
turn.  In  a  well  equipped  kitchen,  each  child  cooked  one-third  of  a  cup  of 
oatmeal  in  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  water.  This  done,  he  calculated  how  much 
water  he  would  need  for  half  a  cup,  and  then  one  child  was  delegated  to  find 
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out  and  cook  sufficient  for  the  whole  group,  while  others  did  similar  tasks. 
Thus  fractions  and  denominate  numbers  were  stepping  stones  and  not  objects 
of  themselves. 

There  was  no  thought  of  training  cooks  or  factory  hands.  It 
was  believed  that  there  was  an  educative  value  in  handling  raw  materials  and 
mental  training  in  reinventing  each  stage  of  their  manufacture.  One  group 
began  by  twisting  wool  in  their  fingers,  forming  threads  as  their  ancestors 
must  have  done.  The  stick  on  which  the  thread  was  wound  slipped  from  the 
fingers  of  one  and,  twirling  about,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  spindle.  In  like 
manner  they  had  evolved  spinning  wheel  and  loom,  the  teacher  always  present- 
ing in  simplest  form  the  exact  difficulty  and  the  solution  was  then  worked 
out  by  the  pupils.  These  interesting  operations  necessitated  reading,  writing, 
ciphering,  and  other  more  tedious  work  which  they  were  led  to  do  because 
of  the  desire  to  accomplish  what  seemed  to  them  of  real  value.  Furthermore, 
the  child  who  reduced  anything,  such  as  cloth,  to  its  first  elements  and  then 
reconstructed  it,  no  longer  thought  of  it  as  an  abstract  article,  originating  in  a 
store.  It  became  to  him  something  of  new  interest,  bringing  into  his  thought 
many  occupations  and  people.  In  this  way  he  learned  a  method  of  investiga- 
tion applicable  anywhere. 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  education  of 
his  son.  He  recognized*  the  fact  that  by  associating  himself  with  a  score  of 
I>arents  who  had  the  same  problem,  they  could  employ  great  men  and  women 
as  tutors.  He  believed  that  education  should  include  the  promotion  of  health, 
the  combination  of  school  and  home,  the  best  of  teaching  and  the  training 
which  prepares  for  a  great  life.  As  may  be  supposed  from  this  declaration 
of  principles,  the  boys  spent  their  time  from  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing till  six  at  night  under  the  best  physical  conditions  in  large,  well  warmed, 
well  ventilated  school  buildings  or  out  of  doors.  Their  play  in  the  afternoon, 
both  outside  and  in  the  gymnasium,  was  under  competent  direction  and  always 
ended  with  a  shower  bath  or  a  plunge  in  the  pool.  The  school  was  a  home 
school  in  the  sense  that  it  combined  home  life  with  independence.  It  also 
furnished  an  atmosphere  of  parental  aflFection  without  an  excess  of  its 
manifestation. 

An  important  part  of  any  course  of  study  is  its  plan  of  progress  through 
the  different  studies  offered  or,  in  other  words,  its  plan  of  promotions.  The 
so-called  Cambridge  plan,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  four 
sections  of  one  year  each  and  also  in  six  sections  of  one  year  each,  is  notable. 
All  pupils  start  even  at  the  beginning.  Those  who  show  evidence  of  ability 
take  the  four  years'  course.  The  others  take  the  six  years'  course.  The  latter, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  can  finish  in  two  more  by  going  more  rapidly  and 
the  former,  after  two  years  of  study,  can  go  in  with  the  pupils  who  have  just 
finished  their  third  year  at  a  slower  rate.  There  is,  therefore,  sufficient 
elasticity  to  accommodate  all  types  of  mind. 

Another  device  somewhat  similar  was  tried  in  California*.     About  ten 
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years  ago  the  various  grades  of  the  Santa  Barbara  schools  were  each  divided 
into  three  sections,  known  as  sections  A,  B,  C.  The  C  sections  did  the  work  of 
their  respective  grades  in  a  general  fashion.  The  B  sections  did  it  more 
intensively  and  the  A  sections  completed  it.  For  example,  in  map  geography 
the  beginners,  known  as  the  C  sections,  studied  only  the  most  important 
rivers,  cities,  etc.  The  B  sections  did  not  need  so  much  drill  and  would,  there- 
fore, cover  the  ground  in  greater  detail.  The  A  section  would  complete  the 
work.  In  arithmetic,  the  C  sections  would  work  on  the  simplest  presentation 
of  the  topics.  The  other  sections  would  each  add  their  quota  to  this 
knowledge.  Only  the  835  pupils,  who  attended  the  entire  year,  were  con- 
sidered in  the  statistics  and  careful  records  were  kept  of  their  individual 
progress.  The  completion  of  three  sections  constituted  a  full  year's  work. 
Children  were  promoted  from  section  C  to  B  and  then  to  A  in  one  grade, 
and  then  to  sections  C  of  the  next  higher  grade,  and  so  on.  In  the  year 
covered  by  this  report  the  slowest  children  did  not  complete  the  work  of 
one  section.  The  brightest  children  finished  as  high  as  eight  sections  or 
two  and  two-thirds  years'  work.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  835  children  according  to  the  number  of  sections  finished. 

Sections    o      12      2        3       4      5      6     78 

Number  of  child/en  in  each  section     28     siS     195     369     74    75     30     i     5 

'The  reader  will  observe  that  less  than  half  the  children  came  under  the  head- 
ing 'three  sections  "  If  we  combine  under  the  heading  "slow"  the  children 
who  co.npleted  less  than  three  sections  and  call  those  "fast"  who  did  more 
than  three,  we  may  compare  each  section  with  the  average  as  follows: 

281  or  34  per  cent,  were  slow 

369  or  44  per  cent,  were  average 

185  or  22  per  cent,  were  fast. 

The  common  system  of  annual  promotions  would  have  done  injustice  to 
over  half,  since  they  would  have  been  retarded  or  unduly  pushed  by  a  course 
of  study  as  ordinarily  prepared.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  slow  children  (253 
in  all)  were  advanced  at  least  part  of  a  year's  work  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  go  over  the  whole  again.  The  principle  of  promoting  each  child,  when  he 
was  fit,  did  justice  to  all. 

The  following  study^'  of  a  special  plan  of  promotion,  which  is  the  result  of 
over  two  years'  observation,  experiment  and  adjustment,  is  offered  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  general  rigid  plan  of  promotions  can  be  profitably 
modified.  It  also  shows  that  some  children  would  be  vastly  better  off,  \r  grven 
a  course  of  study  adapted  to  their  especial  needs.  For  some  time  it  had  been 
the  custom  in  one  of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  schools  to  promote,  during  the  term, 
the  brightest  pupils  in  certain  grades,  provided  that  their  marks  were  high 
enough    to    shovvr    that    they    distinctly    belonged    to    the    next   grade.      The 
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plan  worked  well  and  the  pupils  thus  promoted  were  so  uniformly  successful 
in  their  studies  that  in  September,  1907,  it  was  determined  to  take  the  pupil 
who  stood  the  highest  on  Oct.  ist,  in  each  class,  from  2a  to  8a  and  put  him 
into  the  grade  above.  The  group  system  had  just  been  introduced,  and  each 
class  was  divided  into  three  groups,  known  respectively  as  the  poorest,  the 
medium,  and  the  best.  The  teachers  who  received  these  specially  promoted 
pupils  treated  them  at  first  just  as  they  did  the  backward  ones,  giving  them 
the  same  assistance  and  personal  attention  and  reporting  frequently  on  the 
standing  of  the  sections  and  on  the  standing  of  the  specially  promoted  pupils. 
That  some  pupils  can  do  the  work  of  the  course  of  study  in  less  than 
the  prescribed  time  was  shown  by  this  experiment.  Out  of  the  13  boys  and  13 
girls  promoted  Oct.  i,  1907,  10  boys  and  12  girls  were  promoted  again  in 
February,  1908,  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Of  these  pupils,  who  were  not  again 
promoted  at  the  term's  close,  one  moved  away  and  two  failed.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  average  age  of  the  classes  and  of  the  specially  promoted  pupils. 
Six  boys  and  six  girls  were  older  than  the  average  age  of  their  own  classes, 
four  boys  were  the  same  age,  while  three  boys  and  seven  girls  were  younger. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  were  older  than  their 
classes  and  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  this  opportunity,  while  the  others  were 
fully  competent  to  do  the  work  of  the  advanced  grade  and  thus  gain  a  halt 
year.  One  of  the  girls,  after  finishingv  six  years  in  three,  graduated  nearly 
at  the  head  of  her  class  and  is  now  doing  excellent  work  in  the  high  school. 
Of  the  entire  number,  not  one  left  school.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
large  per  cent,  of  pupils  who  leave  school  before  graduation  for  various  rea- 
sons. The  plan  has  the  merit  of  stimulating  to  their  best  endeavor  during 
the  first  month  of  the  term  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils,  for  each  one 
knows  that  he  has  a  chance  to  win  the  promotion.  The  plan,  on  the  large 
scale  here  indicated,  was  so  successful  that  it  was  regularly  followed  there- 
after. 

The  following  contribution  describes  an  improved  course  of  study  in 
concrete  form.  Such  a  course  will  preserve  the  child's  interest  and  carry  him 
along  over  the  work  with  no  loss  of  time  or  effort.  It  will  acquaint  him 
with  realities  in  nature,  and  not  merely  with  the  contents  of  books.  What  he 
must  have  of  conventional  abstractions  will  be  given  incidentally  with 
activities  of  hand  and  eye.  By  thus  utilizing  native  interests,  the  expert 
teacher  will  gain  in  results.  Miss  Mary  Ailing  Aber  gives  an  account  of  the 
experiment  which  she  tried  in  Boston,  Mass.  The  aim  was  to  introduce  the 
child  at  once  to  science,  mathematics,  literature,  and  history  at  the  same  time, 
meeting  the  conventional  requirements  in  the  "Three  R's."  Her  story  is  told 
mainly  in  her  own  words.* 

The  experiment  began  with  nine  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  a 
half  and  seven  years.  With  scales  and  measuring  rod  each  child  was  weighed 
and  measured,  while  such  questions  were  asked  as,  "Have  you  ever  been 
weighed  before?  When?  What  did  you  weigh  then?  How  does  your  weight 
now  compare  with  your  weight  then?"    The  shyest  children  forgot  that  they 
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were  at  school,  and  chatted  freely  while  watching  and  comparing  results. 
By  questions,  as  to  why  a  present  weight  or  measure  was  greater  than  a 
former  one,  the  statement  "Children  grow"  was  obtained.  Questions  about  the 
causes  of  growth  led  to  the  statements  "Children  eat,"  "Children  sleep," 
"Children  play."  A  question,  as  to  whether  anything  besides  children  grows, 
started  a  talk  about  animals,  in  which  were  given  the  statement,  "Animals 
grow.  Animals  eat,  Animals  sleep.  Animals  play."  In  like  manner  similar 
statements  about  plants  were  obtained.  The  children  were  easily  led  from 
thinking  of  a  particular  child,  animal,  or  plant,  to  the  general  conception  and 
the  use  of  the  general  term.     This  was  the  first  lesson  in  natural  science. 

Recalling  the  first  general  conception  reached  in  this  science  lesson,  a 
child  was  asked,  "Nina,  what  did  you  say  children  do?"  "Children  grow," 
she  replied.  I  said,  "I  will  put  on  the  blackboard  something  that  means  what 
Nina  said,"  and  wrote  in  Spencerian  script,  "Children  grow."  In  response  to 
invitation,  the  children  eagerly  gave  the  general  statements  gained  in  the 
science  lesson.  Each  was  written  on  the  board  and  read  by  the  child  who  gave 
it.  They  were  told  that  what  they  had  said  and  what  I  had  written  were  sen- 
tences. Each  child  read  his  own  sentence  again.  This  was  the  first  reading 
lesson. 

One  by  one  each  child  stood  by  me  at  the  board,  repeated  his  sentence 
and  watched  while  it  w^as  written.  He  was  then  taught  to  hold  a  crayon,  and 
left  to  write  his  sentence  beneath  the  model.  When  a  first  attempt  was 
finished,  the  sentence  was  written  in  a  new  place,  and  the  child  repeatd  his 
efforts  at  copying.  In  this  manner  each  made  from  one  to  four  efforts,  each 
time  telling  what  his  copy  meant,  and  what  he  washed  his  effort  to  mean. 
None  of  this  work  was  erased  before  the  children  had  gone.  This  was  the 
first  writing  lesson. 

The  children  were  led  to  count  their  classmates,  their  sentences  on  the 
blackboards,  the  tables,  the  chairs,  and  the  other  objects  in  the  schoolroom. 
It  was  found  that  all  could  use  accurately  the  terms  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
and  the  symbols  i,  2,  3,  4  were  put  on  the  board  as  meaning  what  they  said, 
and  their  power  to  interpret  these  symbols  with  the  ideas  they  represent  was 
tested  in  various  ways.    This  was  the  first  number  lesson. 

The  children  were  shown  a  magnetic  needle  and  led  to  note  the  direction 
of  its  points  when  at  rest,  and  the  terms  north  and  south  were  given.  This 
was  the  first  geography  lesson. 

After  recess  each  child  read  his  sentence,  wrote  it  once,  and  then  the 
subject  of  the  science  lesson  was  pursued  further.  After  special  answers  to 
the  question,  "What  do  children  eat?"  the  general  statement  was  obtained, 
"Children  eat  plants  and  animals."  Similarly,  the  children  were  led  to  give, 
"Animals  eat  plants  and  animals."  Then  came  the  question,  "What  do 
plants  eat?"  One  suggested  the  sunshine,  another  the  rain,  another  the  air, 
others  the  ground  or  dirt  for  which  the  term  soil  was  given.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  rain,  air,  and  sunshine  help  plants  to  grow,  and  that  some  of  their 
food  must  come  from  the  soil,  and  the  general  statement  was  given,  "Plants 
get  food  from  the  soil."  Then  I  asked,  "Where  does  the  soil  come  from?" 
Before  wonder  had  given  way  to  opinion.  I  said,  "If  you  bring  luncheons  and 
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extra  wraps  to-morrow,  we  will  go  to  the  country  and  try  to  find  out  where 
the  soil  comes  from."  A  poem  of  Longfellow's  was  read  and  the  children 
were  dismissed. 

On  the  second  morning  the  children  came  bounding  in  before  nine 
o'clock  eager  to  find  and  read  their  sentences,  which  each  did  without  hesi- 
tation, and  until  nine  o'clock  they  amused  themselves  finding  and  reading  one 
another's  sentences,  teaching  and  challenging  in  charming  style.  A  few 
minutes  later  we  started  on  our  first  field  lesson  in  science.  An  hour's  street- 
car ride  brought  us  to  the  open  country.  We  went  into  a  small  field  where  a 
ledge  of  rock  presented  a  bold  front.  "Children,"  I  said,  "the  answer  to  our 
question  is  in  this  field.  I  wish  each  of  you  to  find  the  answer  for  himself,  to 
speak  to  no  one  till  he  thinks  he  has  found  it,  and  then  to  whisper  it  to  me." 
Soberly  they  turned  away  and  I  seated  myself  and  waited.  One  child  looked 
up  at  the  sky,  another  at  the  ground,  one  began  to  pull  over  some  gravel,  an- 
other to  dig  in  the  soil,  most  to  do  some  aimless  thing  because  they  knew 
not  what  to  do.  After  a  while  some  began  to  climb  the  ledge  and  to  feel  of  it. 
Suddenly  one  of  these  darted  to  me  and  breathlessly  whispered,  "I  think  the 
soil  comes  from  the  rock  over  there."  "Well,  don't  you  tell,"  I  whispered 
back.  The  sun  climbed  higher,  but  I  waited  until  the  last  child  brought  me 
that  whispered  reply.  Calling  them  together,  I  said:  "You  have  all  brought 
me  the  same  answer.  Why  do  you  think  soil  comes,  from  this  rock  ?"  They 
turned  to  the  ledge,  picked  off  the  loose  exterior,  and  showed  me  the  same  in 
masses  at  the  base.  A  hammer  was  produced,  with  which  they  picked  away 
the  rock  until  it  became  too  hard  for  them  to  break.  I  then  said,  "We  see 
that  a  kind  of  soil  comes  from  this  rock,  but  what  kind  did  we  come  to  find  ?" 
"The  soil  from  which  plants  get  food,"  they  replied.  "How  do  you  know 
that  any  plants  get  food  from  this  soil  ?"  I  asked.  Instinctively  they  turned  to 
the  cliff,  where  grasses  and  weeds  were  growing  in  the  talus  at  its  base  and  in 
crevices  all  up  its  front  and  sides.  These  they  pulled  and  showed  me  the 
roots  with  the  rock  soil  clinging  to  them.  Referring  to  the  work  with  the 
hammer  and  comparing  what  they  picked  off  with  the  hard  mass  underneath, 
they  were  led  to  describe  individually  the  process  of  passing  from  rock  to 
soil,  and  finally  the  statement  was  obtained,  "Rock  decays  to  make  soil." 
After  luncheon  and  a  bit  of  play,  the  children  were  led  to  speak  of  rocks  and 
soils  seen  elsewhere.  Telling  the  children  to  shut  their  eyes  and  try  to 
picture  what  I  said,  I  told  them  that  the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball,  and  is  a 
mass  of  rock  with  a  little  soil  on  the  outside  of  it;  that  if  a  giant  could  take 
the  earth  in  his  hand,  he  might  peel  or  scrape  off  the  soil  as  we  take  a  carpet 
from  the  floor,  only  the  soil  would  seem  much  thinner  than  the  carpet,  because 
the  earth  is  so  big.  All  had  traveled  in  railway  trains,  and  had  such  im- 
pressions of  their  swiftness  that  this  illustration  was  used.  Suppose  we  start 
for  the  center  of  the  earth  in  a  train.  .Traveling  day  and  night,  it  would 
take  nearly  a  week  to  reach  the  center,  and  another  week  to  reach  the  sur- 
face again;  and  all  day  while  we  watched  and  all  night  while  we  slept,  we 
should  be  rushing  through  the  rock;  and  if  we  came  out  through  the  thickest 
layer  of  soil  it  would  take  but  a  few  seconds  to  pass  through  it.  Then,  telling 
them  to  open  their  eyes,  I  took  a  peach  whose  rind  was  thin  and  peeled 
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smoothly  from  the  pulp,  spoke  of  the  giant  as  I  drew  off  the  rind,  and  told 
them  that  the  soil  is  thinner  on  the  rock  ball  of  earth  than  the  rind  on  a  peach. 
A  few  remaining  minutes  were  spent  in  observing  some  pine  trees  and  bar- 
berry bushes  growing  near. 

On  the  third  day,  after  reading  the  sentences  already  on  the  board,  of 
which  each  child  read  one  or  more  others  besides  his  own,  the  following 
sentences  were  easily  elicited :  "Children  eat  plants  and  animals.  Animals  eat 
plants  and  animals  Plants  get  food  from  the  soil.  The  soil  comes  from  the 
rock.  Rock  decavs  to  make  soil."  These  were  written  on  the  blackboard, 
read,  copied  by  the  children  as  on  the  first  day.  This  was  the  natural  science, 
reading  and  writing  of  the  third  day.  In  number,  the  children  added  and  sub- 
tracted ones  by  making  groups  and  joining  and  leaving  one  another.  In 
geography,  the  first  lesson  was  recalled,  and  the  terms  east  and  west  associated 
with  the  appropriate  points. 

On  the  fourth  day,  after  the  children  had  retold  what  they  had  learned 
in  the  science  lessons,  they  were  shown  a  globe,  and  asked  to  imagine  one  as 
large  as  the  room  would  hold,  and  how  to  represent  the  earth,  they  must 
think  it  all  rock,  with  only  a  thin  layer  of  dust  to  represent  the  soil.  In 
geography  they  were  shown  a  map  of  the  school-room,  and  led  to  see  its 
relations  to  the  room,  and  the  relative  positions  of  objects  in  the  room  and 
on  the  map.  The  next  day,  on  another  map,  they  traced  their  route  to  the 
country,  and  located  the  field  and  ledge  of  rock  where  their  question  was 
answered.  In  the  fifth  day's  science  lesson,  the  children  were  led  to  speak  of 
rain  and  wind  as  washing  and  blowing  off  the  decayed  rock  and  exposing 
fresh  surfaces,  and  so  increasing  the  decay,  and  to  give  the  following  sum- 
mary :  "Without  decay  of  rocks  there  would  be  no  soil ;  if  no  soil,  no  plants, 
no  animals,  no  people."  In  reading  they  had  seventeen  sentences,  which  they 
read  without  hesitation  and  wrote  with  some  resemblance  to  the  originals. 
In  number,  none  failed  to  count  to  ten  and  to  add  and  subtract  ones  to  ten. 
Each  day  a  passage  of  poetry  was  read  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
session,  little  songs  were  taught/ gentle  gymnastic  exercises  were  introduced 
between  the  lessons,  and  the  free  arm  movement  in  making  long  straight  lines 
was  added  to  their  lessons  in  writing.  This  work  of  the  first  week  is  given  to 
show  how  the  experiment  was  begun.  The  classes  entering  the  second  and 
third  years  were  started  with  different  sets  of  lessons,  but  on  substantially 
the  same  lines. 

Throughout  the  three  years  reading  was  taught  as  in  the  first  week. 
When  there  were  enough  sentences  to  make  a  four-page  leaflet  of  print,  they 
were  printed  and  read  in  that  form.  The  first  transfer  from  script  to 
print  was  made  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  The  printed  leaflets  were  distributed, 
the  children  merely  glanced  at  them;  as  yet  they  were  of  less  interest  than 
the  objects  usually  distributed,  I  said,  "Look  at  your  papers;  see,  if  there  is 
anything  on  them  that  you  have  seen  before."  Soon  one  hand  was  raised, 
then  another,  and  another.  "Rosamond,  what  have  you  found?"  "I  think 
one  of  my  sentences  is  here,  but  it  doesn't  look  just  like  the  one  on  the  board." 
In  less  than  ten  minutes,  by  comparison  of  script  and  print,  they  read  the 
whole  leaflet,  each  pointing  out  "my  sentences."     After  a  few  readings  the 
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children  took  the  leaflets  home,  the  sentences  were  erased  from  the  boards 
and  the  same  process  repeated  with  the  new  matter  which  was  accumulating. 
I  expected  the  children  to  forget  much  of  this  reading  and  was  surprised  to 
find  that  they  did  not.  One  morning  in  March,  a  visitor,  who  was  looking 
over  the  accumulated  leaflets,  asked  to  have  them  read.  I  told  her  that  they 
had  been  read  when  first  printed  only ;  but  she  urged  the  test  and  I  distributed 
them  as  they  happened  to  come.  The  first  leaflet  fell  to  the  youngest  girl, 
and  I  think  I  was  more  amazed  than  our  visitor  when  she  read  it  without 
faltering.  The  visitor  asked  her,  "What  does  palmately  veined  mean,  where 
you  read  The  leaf  of  the  cotton  plant  is  palmately  veined'?"  The  child 
replied,  "I  can  show  what  it  means  better  than  I  can  tell  it"  "Show  us,  then, 
Marjorie,"  I  said.  The  child  drew  on  the  board  a  fairly  correct  outline  of  a 
cotton  plant  leaf,  inserted  its  palmate  veining,  and  turning  to  the  visitor 
pointed  to  that  veining.  All  the  leaflets  were  read  without  help,  nothing  was 
forgotten,  neither  ideas  nor  words,  as  the  visitor  assured  herself  by  question- 
ing. 

No  effort  was  made  to  use  a  special  vocabulary,  to  repeat  words,  to  avoid 
scientific  terms;  there  was  no  drill  in  phonics  or  spelling,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  isolated  words  as  words,  for  a  thought  was  the  basis  of  expression. 
In  the  science  lessons  the  minds  of  the  pupils  were  intent  on  getting  ideas 
and  on  expressing  them.  A  direction  to  look  or  think  again  usually  sufficed 
to  change  vague,  wordy  expressions  into  clear,  terse  ones,  by  giving  the  child 
clear  and  accurate  conceptions.  When  his  own  vocabulary  was  exhausted,  he 
was  promptly  helped  to  words  by  classmates  or  teacher,  the  effort  being  to 
use  the  speech  of  cultivated  people. 

At  first  the  reading  could,  by  no  means,  keep  pace  with  the  science 
lessons;  from  the  mass  of  expressions  obtained  some  were  selected  for  the 
reading  and  writing  matter.  With  increase  of  power  to  remember  forms  and 
combinations  of  letters  and  words,  the  number  of  sentences  was  increased, 
until  what  was  gained  in  the  science  lessons  was  reproduced  in  the  reading 
lessons.  This  increase  was  rapid.  From  the  first  field  lesson  two  sentences- 
eleven  words — only  could  be  taken,  while  a  field  lesson  near  the  close  of  the 
second  year,  yielded  ninety-seven  sentencs — over  eleven  hundred  words.  In 
the  former  the  sentences  were  written  on  the  board  and  read  every  day  for 
five  weeks ;  in  the  latter  they  were  taken  down  in  pencil,  by  the  teacher,  as  the 
children  gave  them,  arranged  according  to  topics,  printed,  and  presented  in 
the  printed  form  for  the  next  reading.  There  was  little  hesitation  in  that 
reading,  so  vivid  were  the  impressions  from  such  a  day  out-of-doors. 

During  the  first  year  a  little  reading  matter  was  drawn  from  lessons  in 
literature  and  history.  This  was  gradually  increased  during  the  second  and 
third  years.  Still  the  sentences  for  reading  were  taken  chiefly  from  the 
science  lessons,  because  there  could  be  more  certainty  of  the  child's  having 
accurate  and  well-defined  ideas  as  the  basis  of  each  expression,  and  the  sen- 
tences could  be  more  completely  their  own.  In  March  of  the  first  year  read- 
ing-books were  introduced.  At  the  first  trial  they  took  Swinton's  Easy  Steps 
for  Little  Feet,  and  in  twelve  minutes  read  a  page-and-a-half  story.  Of  their 
own  accord  they  sought  and  independently  obtained   from  the  context  the 
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meaning  of  all  but  two  of  the  unfamiliar  words,  and  gave  to  express  the 
meanings  either  die  exact  words  of  the  book  or  synonymous  ones,  for  which 
those  of  the  book  were  substituted.  After  this  they  read  from  books  when- 
ever such  reading  could  be  related  to  their  other  work — ^not  much  otherwise. 
While  the  production  by  the  children  of  the  bulk  of  their  reading  matter  was 
a  prominent  feature,  this  was  not  the  object  of  the  experiment,  but  merely  an 
adjunct  to  the  chief  end  in  view.  Nor  were  the  science  topics  selected  with 
reference  to  the  reading  rpatter,  but  on  their  own  merits,  mutual  reflections, 
and  the  capacities  of  the  children. 

As  soon  as  a  child's  writing  on  the  blackboard  could  be  read  by  his 
classmates — copy  being  erased — he  began  to  write  at  his  desk  with  pencil  on 
imruled  paper,  the  copy  being  still  written  on  the  board.  When  all  had 
reached  this  stage,  concert  arm  and  finger  movements  were  taught.  During 
the  second  and  third  years,  the*  forms  of  the  letters  and  combining  strokes 
were  analyzed,  and  each  drawn  on  a  large  scale  to  accurate  measurements. 

They  saw  no  misspelled  words  and  were  not  asked  to  spell  or  write 
isolated  words.  During  the  first  and  second  years  they  usually  had  a  copy 
from  which  they  wrote,  in  the  third  year  they  wrote  original  exercises.  They 
were  told  to  ask,  when  not  sure  how  to  write  a  word.  T^he  word  was 
written  on  the  board;  no  effort  was  made  to  have  them  think  how  a  word 
should  look,  no  matter  how  many  times  they  had  seen  it  written  and  printed. 

Work  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  starting  with  broad  concep- 
tions, was  carried  forward  along  various  lines,  care  being  taken  to  show 
relations,  and  to  lead  the  children  to  regard  themselves  as  a  part  of  nature. 
In  mineralogy  and  geology,  the  paving,  building,  and  ornamental  stones  most 
used  in  Boston;  the  ores  of  the  principal  metals,  and  their  products;  graphite 
and  the  making  of  pencils ;  gypsum  and  halite,  were  studied,  each  child  getting 
his  knowledge  from  the  specimens  before  him.  Each  was  furnished  with  a 
testing  outfit,  including  what  a  field  geologist  commonly  carries,  except  the 
blowpipe  and  reagents  to  use  with  it ;  and  these  children  from  six  to  ten  soon 
learned  to  use  the  outfit  with  as  much  skill  as  any  adults  whom  I  have  taught. 

In  physics,  lessons  were  given  on  extension  and  gravity;  on  the  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  states  of  matter ;  on  heat  as  the  force  producing  expansion 
and  contraction;  on  the  evaporation,  condensation,  and  freezing  of  water, 
with  -results  in  dew,  snow,  and  the  disintegration  of  rocks ;  on  movements  of 
air  as  agents  producing  wind  and  storms;  on  the  thermometer;  on  magnets 
and  two  of  their  uses.  In  chemistry,  lessons  were  given  on  air  and  its  com- 
position; on  combustion  and  its  products  on  iron  rust,  as  to  formation  and 
effects  on  iron;  on  CO*  as  an  ingredient  of  calcite,  and  a  product  of  breath- 
ing ;  on  acids  as  tests  for  lime  rocks  containing  CQ> ;  on  the  distinction  between 
physical  and  chemical  changes.  In  astronomy,  a  few  lessons  were  given  on 
the  relations  of  sun  and  earth  as  causmg  day  and  night  and  the  seasons. 

Botany  was  pursued  in  the  fall  and  spring  months.  In  the  spring  the 
children  planted  a  window  garden,  from  which  they  drew  plants  for  the 
study  of  germination  and  growth.  From  garden  and  wild  plants  they  studied 
buds  and  their  developments,  and  the  forms,  parts,  and  uses  of  some  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits.       A  series  of  lessons  on  plants  yielding  textile  fabrics 
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and  the  manufactures  from  them  was  projected;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  plants  in  proper  condition,  the  only  portion  given  was  that  on  the 
cotton  plants.  Fine  specimens  of  these  were  received  from  Georgia,  which 
kept  fresh  nearly  two  weeks,  and  showed  all  stages,  from  flower  bud  to 
open  boll  of  cotton  fiber.  No  work  in  zoology  was  done,  save  the  giving 
of  a  few  lessons  on  silkworms  and  sheep,  as  yielding  silk  and  wool.  In 
physiology,  lessons  were  given  on  the  general  parts  of  the  body;  on  the 
joints,  skin,  hair,  nails,  and  teeth;  on  the  chest  and  the  process  of  breathing 
and  its  products;  on  food  and  digestion — all  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the 
body,  keeping  the  lungs  from  disease,  and  the  true  object  of  taking  food. 
Geography  was  connected  with  science,  history,  and  literature — the  original 
habitat  and  migrations  of  rocks  and  plants,  and  the  location  of  events  leading 
to  imaginary  journeys.  The  forms  of  water  and  land,  and  a  demonstration 
of  the  shap^  of  the  earth  by  the  positions  and  appearances  of  vessels  at  sea, 
were  gained'  in  lessons  to  the  country  and  seashore.  Boston  and  its  sur- 
rounding townships  were  studied  in  connection  with  lessons  in  local  history. 
Maps,  globes,  compass,  and  modeling  clay  were  used  throughout  the  course. 

While  the  work  in  mathematics  was  not  so  fully  developed  on  new  lines 
as  in  other  subjects,  some  work  done  in  the  first  year  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  reader.  In  a  field  lesson  of  the  second  week,  some  distinguishing  features 
of  the  apple,  beech,  pitch  and  white  pine  trees  were  noted  and  branches  ob- 
tained. These  branches  furnished  material  for  many  days'  number  lessons. 
Apple  leaves  with  their  two  stipules,  pitch-pine  sheaths  with  their  three 
needles,  beechnut  exocarps  with  their  four  sections,  and  white  pine  sheaths 
with  their  five  needles,  were  used  by  the  children  in  constructing  concrete 
number  tables,  which — picking  up  the  objects — they  recited  as  follows:  "In 
one  sheath  of  white  pine  are  five  needles ;  in  two  sheaths  of  white  pine  are  two 
times  five  needles,"  etc.  When  the  concrete  table  was  familiar,  the  same 
number  relations  were  written  on  the  blackboard  with  figures  and  symbols. 
In  this  manner  the  children  learned  the  four  classes  of  tables  as  far  as  sixes. 
Meanwhile  the  study  of  geometrical  forms  and  the  plant  lessons  gave  illustra- 
tion and  review.  In  January,  work  with  money  was  begun,  and  continued 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year;  but  other  opportunities  to  give  practice 
in  number  were  utilized — as,  the  six  faces  of  the  halite  crystal,  the  six  stamens 
of  the  tulip,  etc.  To  get  unworn  coins  we  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  mint.  In 
two  lessons  the  children  learned  the  names  and  values  of  one  copper,  two 
nickel,  four  silver,  and  six  gold  pieces ;  in  the  third,  by  placing  piles  of  coin 
side  by  side,  they  constructed  and  learned  the  table : 

Two  silver  half-dollars  equal  one  gold  or  silver  dollar. 

Four  silver  quarter-dollars  equal  one  gold  or  silver  dollar. 

Ten  silver  dimes  equal  one  gold  or  silver  dollar. 

Twenty  nickel  pieces  equal  one  gold  or  silver  dollar. 

One  hundred  copper  pennies  equal  one  gold  or  silver  dollar. 

On  the  following  day  a  new  concrete  table  was  prepared,  and  the  dollar 
sign,  figures,  symbols,  and  decimal  point  were  substituted  for  the  words  in 
the  written  work.  The  relative  values  of  the  lower  denominations  to  one 
another   were   taught,   and   tables   constructed   and   written.     The   different 
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denominations  of  paper  money  up  to  the  fifty  dollar  bill  were  added  to  the 
coins;  and  this  money — ^about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — ^was  used  in 
business  transactions,  which  gave  review  of  the  number  relations  already 
learned,  and  taught  those  necessary  to  the  construction  and  comprehension  of 
the  remaining  tables.  At  the  end  of  eight  months  the  children  could  use  and 
write  numbers  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  signs  +,  — ,  x,  -i-,  =,  $  and 
.  (decimal  point) ;  and  understood  the  values  of  position  in  notation  to  three 
places  to  the  left  and  two  to  the  right  of  a  decimal  point.  Also,  in  the  oral 
work  with  money,  they  readily  used  the  fractions  one-half,  one-fourth,  one- 
tenth,  one-twentieth  and  one-hundredth;  and  most  of  them  could  write 
from  memory  the  usual  tables  from  one  to  twelve.  In  this  first  year  no  effort 
was  made  to  do  a  defined  kind  or  amount  of  work.  The  children  spent  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  each  day  at  some  mathematical  work,  but  progress 
and  variety  depended  on  their  interest  and  capacities.  A  visitor  who  had 
spent  forty  years  in  teaching  sat  through  one  of  these  primary  sessions.  He 
expressed  pleasure  and  surprise  at  the  work  of  the  children  in  science,  read- 
ing, and  other  branches,  but  was  incredulous,  at  first,  about  the  work  in 
number  with  the  money  at  their  desks,  and  the  written  work  in  figures  and 
signs  at  the  blackboards.  He  went  around  among  the  children,  tested  them, 
and  watched  to  see  if  there  were  not  some  trick  of  parrot-like  performance. 
Finally,  convinced  of  the  genuine  comprehension  of  what  they  were  doing,  by 
these  children  of  six  and  seven,  he  said,  "I  should  not  have  believed  it  on  the 
statement  of  any  man  or  woman  whom  I  have  known,  but  I  have  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes." 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  growing  burdens  of  care  forbade  the 
development  of  the  number  work  during  the  second  and  third  years  on  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  first  year.  To  spend  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  a  day  for 
ten  years  at  mathematics  with  no  better  results  than  the  average  boy  and  girl 
of  sixteen  can  show,  looks  like  a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy.  The  cause 
may  be  twofold :  First,  that  the  beginning  work  is  made  silly  by  its  simplicity, 
and  insipid  by  being  related  to  nothing  interesting;  second,  that  processes 
like  the  subtraction  of  large  numbers  and  long  division  are  pressed  upon 
the  child  before  his  powers  are  equal  to  its  comprehension. 

The  last  fifteen  minutes  of  each  day  were  devoted  to  literature.  Selec- 
tions with  biography  and  anecdote  constituted  the  materials  for  these  les- 
sons. Advantage  was  taken  of  birthdays,  anniversaries,  and  natural  pheno- 
mena. Storms  furnished  the  accompaniments  to  LowelFs  The  First  Snow 
Fall,  portions  of  Whittier's  Snowbound,  Longfellow's  Rainy  Day,  Bryant's 
Rain,  Shelley's  Cloud,  etc.  Flowers  brought  by  the  children  were  related 
to  readings  from  Bums,  Wordsworth,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and 
Longfellow.  Emerson's  Rhodora  was  committed  to  memory  and  recited,  a 
cluster  of  the  purple  blossoms  being  in  sight.  Selections  were  made  with 
primary  reference  to  their  value.  Biography  was  usually  employed  to  heighten 
interest  in  literature,  for  its  own  sake  when  embodying  noble  sentiments,  as 
Scott's  struggle  against  debt,  Sidney's  gift  of  water  to  the  soldier.  By  such 
tales  of  heroic  effort  and  action  it  was  hoped  to  develop  courage,  honor,  and 
devotion  to  duty. 
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Aside  from  clear  language  in  narration,  accompanied  by  pictures  of  per- 
sons and  places,  and  such  reading  as  expresses  the  rhythms  and  meaning,  no 
effort  was  made  to  have  biography  or  literature  understood.  Many  children 
have  such  an  appreciation  of  melody  that  a  fine  poem,  well  read,  will  hold 
their  attention.  Just  before  Christmas  in  our  first  year,  I  read  a  portion  of 
Milton's  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  and  said,  "I  hope  you  will,  some  day,  read 
the  whole  and  like  it."  "Please  read  it  all  now,"  said  several  voices.  So  it 
was  all  read  and  the  children  listened  intently.  Milton's  picture  was  put  away, 
and  nothing  said  of  him  for  a  year.  When  his  picture  was  again  put  on  the 
easel,  a  hand  was  at  once  raised.  "What  is  it,  Tracy?"  "I  know  who  that 
is."  "Who?"  "Mr.  John  Milton."  "What  do  you  remember  about  him?" 
"He  gave  his  eyes  for  liberty,"  an  expression  which,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
of  the  child  went,  he  had  not  heard  from  any  one,  but  was  his  own  terse  sum- 
ming up  of  the  narrative  he  had  heard  a  year  before,  when  barely  six  years 
old.  Most  children  have  such  van  appreciation  of  justice  and  heroism  that 
they  will  even  walk  more  erectly  after  listening  to  a  tale  involving  these  quali- 
ties. I  shall  not  forget,  how  gravely  and  proudly  fifty  children  withdrew  from 
the  school  room  after  listening  to  the  story  of  Sidney's  death.  An  unspoiled 
child  has  usually  a  vivid  imagination;  and  it  is  as  pernicious  to  meddle  with 
the  formation  of  his  mental  pictures  in  literature  as  it  is  in  science  lessons  to 
keep  telling  him  that  which  he  can  get  from  his  specimens.  The  child's  mind 
should  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  realities  in  history  and  litera- 
ture, and  left  to  work  at  them  with  the  least  possible  interference  and  guid- 
ance. If  a  child  attempted  to  repeat  a  quotation  or  fact,  accuracy  was  re- 
quired, but  he  was  not  urged  to  remember.  Much  in  the  literature  lessons  was 
above  the  child's  comprehension;  but  it  was  thought  well  for  each  child  to 
feel  a  breath  from  the  mountains  above  and  beyond,  a  breath  whose  coolness 
and  fragrance  he  might  feel  without  analysis  or  comprehension  of  its  quali- 
ties: To  have  felt  was  enough.  So  we  paid  no  attention  to  ordinary  poems 
and  tales  for  little  children,  but  introduced  the  children  at  once  to  Long- 
fellow and  Emerson,  Wordsworth  and  Scott,  Milton  and  Shakespeare. 

There  was  regular  study  of  history  for  each  year.  Copies  of  early  and 
late  maps  of  Boston  were  given  to  each  child.  The  older  one  was  drawn  on 
transparent  paper,  so  as  to  be  laid  over  the  later  one  and  show  directly  the 
changes  and  extensions  into  river  and  harbor.  Colored  crayon  maps  and 
pictures  were  used  to  illustrate  the  historical  narrative.  These  narratives 
were  drawn  mostly  from  local  events,  as  the  settlement  of  Boston,  with  cer- 
tain old  Boston  worthies  as  centers,  about  whom  incidents  were  grouped, 
the  beginning' of  the  Revolutionary  war,  with  a  visit  to  the  Washington  elm  at 
Cambridge ;  some  incidents  of  slavery  and  the  Civil  War  connected  with  Gar- 
rison. Extracts  from  diaries,  letters,  etc.,  were  printed  on  leaflets  and  read 
by  the  children,  who  drew  their  own  inferences.  These  readings  from  original 
sources  were  mostly  confined  to  the  third  and  fourth  classes  as  the  language 
used  was  too  difficult  for  children  of  the  first  two  years.  Sometimes  gratifying, 
volunteer  work  was  done ;  as  when  a  boy  of  eight  learned  the  whole  of  Paul 
Revere's  Ride  and  recited  it  standing  at  the  blackboard  and  tracing  on  a 
colored  map  of  Boston  and  surrounding  townships  the  route  taken  by  the 
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rider.  This  work  in  history  was  done  by  Miss  Nina  Moore  (Mrs.  F.  B.  Tif- 
fany) who  developed  it  with  such  skill  as  to  fascinate  the  children.  (See 
her  books  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  and  From  Colony  to  Commonwealth.) 

The  industrial  part  of  the  experiment  was  started  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  third  year.    Each  child  was  provided  with  a  bench  and  ten  tools — ruler, 
try  square,  scratch  awl,  saw,  vise,  plane,  chisel,  brad  awl,  hammer,  nail  set. 
The  children  of  the  two  younger  classes  made  a  box  with  the  cover  hinged  on 
with  strips  of  leather;  those  of  the  two  older,  a  case  with  shelves  fitting  into 
grooves.     The  work  was  divided  into  steps,  each  of  which  was  mastered  be- 
fore the  next  was  tried.      All    the    children    began    the    use    of  a    ruler    in 
measurements  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch.    The  try  square  came  next.    As  soon  as 
a  true  hne  was  drawn,  the  saw  was  used  to  divide  the  board.    After  the  first 
day,  no  two  children  were  together,  each  one's  position  depending  upon  his 
own  results.    The  third  step  (the  cross  cut  saw)  detained  most  of  the  children 
several  weeks ;  a  true  cut  with  its  face  at  right  angles  to  each  face  of  the  board 
was  required.    This  the  children  tested  for  themselves.    Often  during  the  first 
work  with  saws,  a  child  would  ask  **Will  that  do?"  "Test  it,"  was  the  reply. 
Reluctantly,  the  child  applied  the  test  and  renewed  his  courage  as  best  he 
could.    After  a  time  the  desire  to  use  a^new  tool  and  to  get  on  as  some  other 
child  did,  gave  way  to  desire  for  perfection.    This  brings  me  to  the  chief  end 
of  the  work,  not  skill  in  handicrafts  nor  any  finished  products,  but  to  put  be- 
fore the  children  concrete  examples  of   the  true  and  the   false,   in  such  a 
manner  that  the  child  himself  should  judge  his  own  work  by  some  unvar}'^ing 
standard.     As  an  instance  of  the  moral  effects:  One  of  the  older  boys  was 
the  first  to  finish  the  shelves  and  both  sides  of  his  case  all  but  one  groove. 
The  excitement  of  this  eminence  dizzied  him,  and  that  groove  was  a  failure 
for  being  too  wide  it  left  an  ugly  crack  above  the  shelf.     No  one  was  more 
sensitive  to  that  ugliness  than  he;  but  the  struggle  between  his  desire  for 
perfection  and  the   fancied  humiliation  of  making  another  side  and  letting 
some  other  child  be  the  first  to  complete  a  case  went  on  for  some  time.    Finally, 
with  a  manly  effort  to  keep  the  tears  from  falling,  he  laid  the  faulty  side 
among  the  failures  and  began  again.    To  give  up  the  work  of  many  days  and 
the  prospect  of  coming  out  ahead  was  to  win  a  great  battle  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  his  comrades.     For  use,  the  rejected  side  was  almost  as  good 
as  perfection  itself,  but  the  boy's  mind  yielded  obedience  to  ideals  of  truth 
and  beauty.     Such  yielding  of  lower  motives  to  higher  ones,  such  discipline 
of  patience  and  judgment  as  these  lessons  gave,  were  not  reached  in  any 
other  line  of  work. 

In  our  experiment  there  was  one  session  a  day  for  eight  months.  Less 
than  five  hours  a  week  were  given  to  the  science  lessons  and  the  reading 
drawn  from  them.  The  saving  of  time  in  other  studies  was  almost  equally 
great;  and  besides  the  large  body  of  superior  knowledge  opened  to  the 
children,  the  ordinary  proficiency  in  all  subjects  commonly  taught  in  pri- 
mary schools  was  generally  reached.  This  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  the 
current  opinion  that  children  cannot  be  taught  science,  literature  and  history, 
and  at  the  same  time  master  the  usual  three  R's. 
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Among  the  effects  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  The  children  learned  to  ask  serious  questions.  In  a  lesson  on  clouds 
and  rain,  Emma  asked,  "Why  is  the  rain  not  salt,  if  most  of  the  cloud  vapor 
comes  from  the  ocean?"  She  was  told  to  dissolve  a  certain  amount  of  salt, 
to  evaporate  the  solution  over  a  fire,  and  note  the  results.  On  the  following 
day  she  reported  that  the  same  amount  of  salt  was  left  after  the  evaporation 
as  she  had  first  used,  and  gave  as  her  conclusion  that  ocean-water  in  evapo- 
rating leaves  all  its  salt  behind;  and  the  youngest  boy  added,  "Then  only 
pure  water  can  float  up  into  the  blue  sky." 

2.  They  learned  that  opinion  without  knowledge  is  folly.  In  planting 
a  window  garden,  they  put  seeds  in  pots  of  earth;  I,  between  wet  blotting 
papers.  Their  decided  opinion  was  that  my  seeds  would  not  grow.  A  week 
later  they  were  eager  to  give  this  sentence,  "The  seeds  in  Miss  Alling's 
garden  did  grow." 

3.  They  became  fond  of  mental  activity.  They  were  not  marked,  for- 
mally examined,  hurried,  nor  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  definite 
work  in  a  definite  time.  This  freedom  and  leisure  transformed  their  first 
laborious,  timid  thinking  into  a  delight,  which  they  entered  upon  spontane- 
ously and  fearlessly  as  upon  their  outdoor  physical  games. 

4.  Their  habits  of  thinking  improved.  At  first  they  showed  but  a  super- 
ficial interest  in  the  objects  studied,  and  much  questioning  was  needed  to 
direct  and  hold  their  attention ;  later,  they  voluntarily  seized  upon  the  marked 
features  of  objects  and  phenomena,  and  pursued  them  until  practically  ex- 
hausted. We  did  not  flit  hither  and  thither,  giving  the  children  new  objects 
of  study  each  day,  but  kept  them  at  work  upon  one  so  long  as  it  could  yield 
anything  within  their  comprehension.  As  an  instance,  successive  lessons  on 
the  cotton  plant  were  given  for  three  weeks. 

5.  Their  perceptions  became  almost  unerring.  At  the  Museum  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  one  day  Katherine  exclaimed,  as  we 
rapidly  passed  a  case  of  minerals,  "There's  some  graphite."  Turning  and 
seeing  some  whitish  specimens,  I  said,  "Oh,  no;  have  you  forgotten  how 
graphite  looks?"  The  child  insisted,  and  we  turned  back  to  the  case.  Sure 
enough,  on  one  shelf  the  white  rocks  contained  grains  and  threads  of  graph- 
ite, which  fact  the  child  had  gathered  in  one  rapid  glance. 

6.  Memory  became  active  and  generally  true.  It  was  aimed  to  pursue 
all  things  in  order,  with  regard  to  natural  relations  and  associatibr?s;  beyond 
this  the  cultivation  of  memory  was  committed  to  the  qualities  of  the  ideas 
presented.  The  result  seemed  to  prove  that  memory  is  retentive  in  propor- 
tion to  the  activity  and  concentration  of  the  whole  consciousness,  and  that 
this  is  proportioned  to  the  interest  of  the  subject  matter. 

7.  Imagination  was  vivid  and  healthy,  producing  clear  reproduction,  apt 
illustration,  sometimes  witty  caricature,  and  occasionally  thought  and  expres- 
sion delicate  and  lovely  enough  to  be  worthy  the  envy  of  grown-up  literati. 

8.  There  was  a  beginning  made  in  the  habits  of  independent  examination 
of  any  matter,  of  honestly  expressing  the  results  of  such  examination,  and 
stoutly  maintaining  one's  own  ideas  until  convinced  of  error,  and  then  of 
readiness  to  adopt  and  defend  the  new,  however  opposed  to  the  old.  These 
habits  lead  to  mental  rectitude,  robustness,  and  magnanimity,  which  qualities 
confer  the  power  of  discriminating  values;  for  pride  of  opinion  gives  blind- 
ness ;  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  sight. 
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9.  In  waiting  for  nature  to  answer  questions — sometimes  they  waited 
three  weeks  or  more — ^and  in  continual  contact  with  her  regularity  and  de- 
pendence on  conditions,  they  gained  their  first  dim  conceptions  of  what  law 
means,  and  of  the  values  of  patience  and  self-control,  and  of  realities  as 
opposed  to  'Shams.  Finding  in  Nature  mysteries  which  the  wisest  have  not 
explained,  a  half-conscious  reverence  stole  upon  them — ^the  beginnings  ot 
true  spiritual  growth. 

At  first  the  experiment  called  forth  much  criticism.  At  home  the  chil- 
dren told  about  rocks  and  plants,  and  related  stories  from  history  and  litera- 
ture, but  said  little  about  reading  and  writing.  Parents  came  to  see,  and 
universally  condemned  the  method.  One  mother  said,  "My  daughter  will 
study  geology  and  literature  when  the  proper  age  comes;  I  wish  her  now 
to  learn  reading  and  writing,  and  have  simple  lessons  in  arithmetic  and 
geography."  But  she  yielded  to  the  child's  entreaties,  and  allowed  her  to 
be  experimented  upon.  Later,  this  mother  visited  the  department  to  express 
her  wonder  and  satisfaction  at  her  daughter's  progress  in  reading,  writing, 
and  number.  A  father,  after  visiting  the  department,  said,  "My  boy  isn't 
learning  anything;  he's  having  a  twaddle  of  experiments."  Three  months 
afterward  he  said,  "My  boy's  whole  attitude  of  mind  is  changed;  he  looks 
at  the  world  with  new  eyes,  and  is  also  progressing  rapidly  in  the  studies 
common  to  children  of  his  age." 

A  criticism  frequently  met  was  that  the  vocabulary  was  too  difficult, 
and,  being  largely  scientific  and  technical,  could  not  fit  children  to  read 
children's  books.  Experience  proved  the  contrary.  Reading  for  ideas,  the 
children  were  not  deterred  by  a  few  unfamiliar  words.  In  reading  stories 
in  books,  they  could  usually  get  the  principal  ideas ;  and  to  infer  the  meaning 
of  the  unknown  forms  had  much  novelty  and  interest.  It  was  also  objected 
that  the  ideas  themselves  were  too  difficult,  and  could  not  possibly  be  com- 
prehended by  the  children.  In  a  language  lesson  of  the  second  year,  Frank 
gave  the  sentence,  "The  soil  is  thin."  A  visitor  asked,  "Did  you  ever  see  a 
well  dug?"  "Oh,  yes;  at  my  grandfather's,  last  summer."  "Was  the  soil 
there  thick  or  thin?"  "Thick,"  "How  thick?"  Looking  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  "Thicker  than  from  this  floor  to  the  ceiling."  "Then  what  do 
you  mean  by  saying  that  the  soil  is  thin?"  was  asked  in  a  mocking,  discon- 
certing tone.  Frank  dropped  his  eyes  in  thought ;  after  a  moment  he  said,  "1 
mean  it  is  thin  when  you  think  of  all  the  way  down  to  the  center  of  the 
earth."  This  boy  entered  before  he  was  six  years  old,  and  was  at  this  time 
barely  seyen. 

Teachers  who  visited  this  department  said,  "You  have  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  children  from  cultivated  families ;  even  similar  results  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  large,  miscellaneous  public-school  classes."  This  could 
be  met,  then,  by  the  statement  that  mind  has  everywhere  the  same  elemental 
possibilities,  and  must  yield  similar  results  for  the  same  influence,  although 
the  time  required  might  be  much  lengthened.  This  criticism  has  now  been 
answered  in  part  by  the  results  of  a  trial  made  in  the  public  schools  of 
Englewood,  111.,  an  account  of  which  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

The  few  scientists  who  knew  of  the  experiment  looked  on  with  favor. 
"It  is  the  ideal  way,"  said  one.    "A  realization  of  my  dreams."  said  another. 
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An  eminent  leader  in  educational  affairs  in  this  country  objected  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  primary  school  teachers  could  not  follow  in  the  same 
line,  because  lacking  the  requisite  body  of  knowledge.  When  courses  of 
study  for  lower  schools  are  made  out  by  eminent  specialists,  with  a  view 
to  putting  into  the  hands  of  children  the  beginnings  of  their  own  lines  of 
research,  and  when  school  authorities  provide  courses  of  lectures  and  other 
means  of  furnishing  to  teachers  the  necessary  body  of  knowledge,  I  think 
teachers  will,  as  a  whole,  be  quick  to  respond  to  the  demand  and  the  oppor- 
tunity— as  a  release  from  the  belitthng  effects  of  their  present  monotonous 
drudgery  with  trivial  ideas,  if  for  no  higher  motive. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  may  wish  to  ask,  "Was  the  experiment,  after 
all,  a  success?"  I  answer,  "As  a  demonstration  of  the  possibility  and  value 
of  introducing  little  children  to  real  learning,  yes;  as  a  realization  of  my 
ideals,  no."  I  was  conscious  that  there  was  much  that  was  superficial  in 
the  work,  and  that,  in  striving  to  avoid  shadows  and  to  grasp  the  real  sub- 
stance of  education,  I  often  grasped  but  another  and  a  finer  sort  of  shadow. 
May  some  other  teacher,  having  greater  fitness  for  the  work,  and  a  longer 
opportunity  for  effort,  reach  the  goal  for  which  I  started.  The  instruction, 
such  an  one  could  give  about  primary  education,  is  needed  all  over  our 
beloved  land. 

The  public  school  efforts  at  the  solution  of  this  problem 'have  brought 
out  attempts  and  plans  which  can  be  classified  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  The  Cambridge  Plan. — In  this  scheme,  the  high-school  course  of  study 
is  laid  out  in  two  ways,  one  covering  four  years  of  time,  and  the  other 
covering  six.  Pupils  about  to  enter  the  high  school  are  divided  into  two 
groups — ^the  bright  and  the  slow.  The  bright  pupils  are  put  into  the  four 
years'  course,  and  the  slow  ones  into  the  six  years'  course.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  it  often  happens  that  so-called  bright  pupils  at  the  end  of  two 
years  will  find  themselves  overworked.  These  pupils  are  then  put  into  the 
longer  course  with  pupils  who  are  just  finishing  their  third  year.  Many  of 
the  slow  pupils  find  that  the  time  allowed  for  the  six  years'  course  is  more 
than  they  need,  and  they  are  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  finish  their 
course  in  two  years  instead  of  in  three.  Thus,  the  firsf-mentioned  children 
will  finish  in  five  years  a  course  which  they  originally  planned  to  finish  in 
four  years.  The  others  will  complete  in  five  years  a  course  in  which  they 
had  expected  to  spend  six.  All  types  of  physical  vigor  are  thus  cared  for, 
and  no  one  is  obliged  to  drop  out  of  school  from  overwork. 

2.  The  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Plan. — In  this  system,  the  classes  are  so  graded 
that  instead  of  being  a  whole  term  or  a  year  apart  they  are  graded  a  month 
apart,  the  most  talented  children  being  in  the  most  advanced  class.  Pupils 
who  are  competent  to  do  the  work  of  a  grade  in  less  than  the  time  allotted, 
which  is  usually  a  half  year,  are  encouraged  to  work  ahead  of  their  class- 
mates. As  soon  as  they  are  two  weeks  ahead,  they  are  put  into  the  class 
next  above  to  which  they  speedily  catch  up.  If  they  find  themselves  able, 
they  may  again  work  on  ahead  and  repeat  the  process  of  promotion  as  often 
as  they  please.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  pupil  will  at  no  time 
find  the  new  class  more  than  two  weeks  ahead,  and  the  hiatuses  caused  by 
jumps  that  involve  a  half  year  or  more  are  unknown. 
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3.  The  Pueblo  Plan. — Here  the  children  receive  individual  attention  from 
their  teachers  instead  of  class  instruction.  This  individual  work  presumably 
enables  the  pupils  to  progress  much  more  rapidly  than  they  otherwise  would, 
and  they  are  promoted  at  any  time. 

4.  The  Batavia  Plan. — Under  this  plan  large  class  room?  and  very  large 
classes  are  the  rule.  Two  teachers  are  put  in  charge  of  each  room.  One 
teaches  the  class  as  a  whole,  while  the  other  gives  attention  to  the  backward 
pupils.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  promote  more  than  the  usual  eighty 
per  cent,  and  the  individual  work  with  the  backward  children  is  said  to 
accomplish  this  result. 

5.  Departmental  Teaching. — Each  teacher  is  put  in  charge  of  certain 
subjects  of  which  she  has  made  a  special  study,  and  which  she  is  especially 
well  qualified  to  teach.  The  pupils  pass  from  teacher  to  teacher,  completing 
the  cycle  once  a  week.  This  plan  is  largely  followed  in  the  seventh  and  the 
eighth  years  of  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  high  schools. 

6.  Group  Teaching. — Each  class  is  divided  into  two  or  three  groups  in 
the  leading  subjects  of  the  course.  The  foremost  group  is  pushed  ahead 
at  full  speed,  studying  intensively  the  work  of  the  grade.  The  others  follow 
as  best  they  can,  the  smaller  numbers  giving  the  teacher  time  for  more 
personal  attention.    A  fuller  discussion  is  given  later. 

7.  Preacademic  Schools. — In  this  plant,  all  the  seventh  and  eighth  year 
classes  of  all  the  schools  in  a  given  neighborhood  are  organized  as  one  sepa- 
rate school  run  on  the  departmental  plan.  The  chief  advantage  herein  is  that 
the  smaller  classes  of  the  several  schools  are  combined  into  fewer  large  classes 
in  the  one  school.  The  csprit-dc-corps  which  comes  to  a  large  school  com- 
posed wholly  of  rather  mature  pupils  will  hardly  compensate  for  the  loss 
which  comes  from  the  increased  numbers  given  to  each  teacher.  Further- 
more, such  a  division  deprives  the  school  of  the  services  of  the  higher  salaried, 
better  teachers  of  those  grades.  The  example  and  the  actual  work  of  such 
teachers  always  strengthens  the  whole  school  and  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
entire  institution.  Such  a  plan  as  this  really  is  detrimental  to  the  schools  as 
a  whole,  and  is  of  doubtful  advantage  even  to  the  children  who  are  directly 
concerned. 

8.  Extensipn  Classes. — Short  commercial  or  industrial  courses  are  intro- 
duced to  supplement  the  regular  elementary  course.  Many  pupils  drop  out 
of  this  course  during  the  last  two  years  of  school  and  attend  privately  given 
courses  that  fit  them  for  minor  clerkships.  As  a  rule,  business  courses  for 
children  of  this  age  are  only  given  in  outside  institutions,  but  this  plan  con- 
templates making  them  part  of  the  public  school  and  allowing  the  pupils 
who  so  desire  to  take  them  without  receiving  Credit  toward  graduation. 
Pupils  who  stop  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  are  obliged  to  take  up 
unskilled  labor  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Business  courses  fit  them  for  clerical 
positions,  but  that  has  the  disadvantage  of  tending  to  place  immature  boys  and 
girls  in  a  kind  of  work  which  makes  manual  labor  distasteful,  even  though 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  and  it  is  better  paid.  Such  courses  will  help 
keep  the  children  in  school,  however,  and  during  the  last  two  years  the  shop- 
work   and   domestic   science   courses   will   serve   to   instil   more    respect   for 
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manual  labor,  and,  as  the  graduates  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  voca- 
tional schools,  the  extension  classes  will  not  prove  to  be  an  unmixed  evil. 

9.  Special  Classes  for  Overage  or  Foreign-born  Children. — Through  ill 
health  or  truancy  it  frequently  happens  that  pupils  who  are  old  enough  to 
go  to  work  legally  are  a  long  ways  short  of  the  required  education.  These 
are  put  into  special  classes,  whose  membership  is  small,  and  the  teachers  are 
instructed  to  present  only  the  essentials  and  in  that  way  to  fit  the  children  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  meet  the  legal  educational  requirements  for  employ- 
ment certificates.  Similar  classes  are  also  formed  for  foreign-born  children 
who  can  neither  read  nor  speak  English.  Such  persons  are  frequently  fairly 
well  educated  in  the  country  from  which  they  came,  and  this  opportunity 
enables  them  to  become  self-supporting  much  sooner  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  In  these  classes,  attention  is  confined  to  the  study  of  EngHsh, 
and  the  pupils  are  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  the  grades  for  which 
their  other  scholastic  attainments  fit  them. 

10.  Promotion  by  Subjects. — Promotions  are  usually  made  because  the 
pupil  has  passed  in  all  the  worl^  of  his  grade.  They  are  often  made  because 
the  candidate  has  passed  in  a  majority  of  the  subjects  which  he  has  studied 
during  the  term.  As  a  result,  some  few  subjects  in  his  course  are  practically 
skipped,  or  if  the  child  is  not  promoted,  he  is  obliged  to  trudge  painfully  for 
another  term  over  subjects  which  he  knows  quite  well.  As  an  alternative, 
the  child  is  promoted  in  the  subjects  in  which  he  passed,  and  is  kept  back  in 
the  others  till  he  completes  them.  This  results  in  a  more  thorough,  fairer 
course. 

11.  Ungraded  Classes. — Throughout  the  city  are  scattered'  unfortunate 
children  whose  mentality  is  obscured  and  who  are,  in  consequence,  either  in- 
corrigible, or  are  unable  to  learn  except  with  the  most  careful  personal  atten- 
tion. These  classes  are  usually  quite  small,  and  receive  the  most  skilful  atten- 
tion that  the  city  can  provide. 

12.  Chicago  Plan. — An  ambitious  teacher  with  an  unusual  class  is  encour- 
aged to  carry  her  class  over  the  term's  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  As 
soon  as  the  w^ork  of  the  term  is  finished  acceptably  to  the  supervising  officer, 
the  teacher  is  given  permission  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  next  term,  thus 
sometimes  finishing  the  work  of  three  terms  in  two. 

13.  North  Denver  Plan. — It  is  well  known  that  an  effort  to  teach  involves 
one  in  more  thorough  study  than  any  other  method.  Acting  on  this  principle, 
teachers  who  employ  it  pair  off  the  dull  pupils  and  the  bright  ones,  asking  the 
latter  to  tutor  the  former  carefully  in  the  topics  which  are  ordinarily  found 
difficult. 

14.  Brooklyn  Plan. — Pupils  are  promoted  on  trial  whose  chances  of  stay- 
ing in  the  higher  grades  are  too  slight  to  entitle  them  to  the  regular  promotion. 
In  addition  to  this,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  new  term,  the 
most  advanced  pupil  in  each  grade  from  2A  to  8A,  inclusive,  is  placed  on  trial 
in  the  grade  above.  As  often  as  may  seem  necessary  thereafter  the  class 
teacher  reports  to  the  principal  the  studies  in  which  the  specially  promoted 
pupil  is  doing  satisfactory  work,  the  studies  in  which  the  w^ork  is  passable  and 
those  in  which  it  is  excellent.  The  report  also  includes  the  deportment  mark, 
the  effort  mark  and  the  attendance.    This  report  is  made  on  a  blank  furnished 
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to  the  teacher,  and  pupils  who  do  not  make  satisfactory  progress  are  sum- 
moned to  the  office,  where  they  must  explain  every  portion  of  the  report  thac 
is  unsatisfactory.  After  a  warning  they  are  sometimes  given  another  trial, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  such  students  catch  up  with  the  new  class.  Full  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  of  this  plan  is  given  in  a  preceding  section. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  plans  look  toward  a  release  from  the 
handicap  caused  by  the  large  numbers  which  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  have  in 
her  class.  There  is  very  little  effort  made  in  these  devices  to  push  along  the 
brilliant  pupils  or  to  pay  them  any  especial  attention.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  resources  of  the  public  school  with  its  mass  instruction  furnishes 
no  panacea  for  the  evils  of  retardation  to  which  the  most  talented  public  school 
pupils  are  subjected.  If  a  remedy  were  demanded  from  the  public  school,  the 
case  would  be  well-nigh  hopeless.  The  testimony  of  the  value  of  these  experi- 
ments is  uniformly  good  so  far  as  large  numbers  are  concerned.  There  is  insuf- 
ficent  advantage,  however,  to  the  individual  child  except  the  dubious  one  of 
being  pushed  along  more  rapidly  by  the  impulse  of  the  throng  whose  pace  has 
been  accelerated. 

The  plans  referred  to  above  as  8,  9,  11,  deal  with  especial  types  of  chil- 
dren or  with  those  who  cannot  remain  in  school  long  enough  to  secure  an  ad- 
vanced education.  These  three  plans  will,  therefore,  be  given  no  further  place 
in  this  discussion^  Plan  No.  13  smacks  of  the  old  Lancastrian  scheme  which 
was  devised  to  save  the  expense  of  employing  more  teachers.  It  was  not  a 
success,  for  it  substituted  inferior  instruction  for  that  of  skilled  teachers,  and 
it  was,  in  course  of  time,  abandoned  after  a  thorough  trial.  .  Such  a  plan  would 
be  given  no  thought  if  the  class  were  small  enough  so  that  the  teacher  could 
do  justice  to  each  individual.  This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  fundamental  reason 
for  the  invention  of  all  the  plans  described  above,  i.  e.,  classes  that  are  too  large. 
Until  we  reach  the  stage  where  parents  are  educated  to  a  willingness  to  tax 
themselves  and  their  childless  neighbors  as  heavily  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
classes  in  public  schools  will  be  larger  than  they  ought  to  be.  This  is  the  cru- 
cial point.  In  New  York  City,  where  the  public  schools  are  as  good  as  any  in 
the  country,  the  Board  of  Education  has  a  by-law  which  prescribes  that  classes 
in  the  primary  department  shall  be  limited  to  fifty  members  and  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  year  they  shall  be  limited  to  forty  members,  unless  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Following  right  on  the 
heels  of  this  by-law  is  a  ruling  promulgated  by  the  said  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents declaring  that  "no  child  of  six  years  old  or  over  shall  be  refused 
admission  to  the  public  schools."  As  a  result,  there  are  classes  in  the  pri- 
mary department  of  our  schools  that  contain  70  or  more  pupils  and  few 
schools  can  show  a  clean  record  of  40  or  below  in  school  years  5  to  8.  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  demands  for  more  classes  would  be  much  greater  than  they 
are  now.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  parsimony  is  at  the  basis 
of  the  overcrowding  in  our  public  schools  and  overcrowding  makes  impos- 
sible the  teaching  that  will  give  all  pupils  their  just  dues  by  paying  each  indi- 
vidual the  attention  which  he  needs.  "As  schools  usually  go,  it  is  ten  times 
harder  for  a  pupil  to  gain  a  grade  than  to  lose  one ;  ten  times  harder  for  a 
pupil  to  rise  than  to  fall.  Never  until  the  school  is  built  fundamentally  for 
the  individual  will  this  element  of  loss  disappear."^ 


^See  Appendix  Ix. 
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The  graded  system  does  not  really  grade.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
in  a  room  full  of  children  who  have  just  been  promoted  to  the  eighth  year 
of  the  elementary  school,  scarcely  any  two  are  alike  in  ability  or  in  attain- 
ments. Experiments  have  shown  that  if  such  a  class  is  allowed  to  go  on  with 
individual  instruction,  progressing  just  as  fast  as  the  work  is  finished,  in 
four  months'  time  the  slowest  and  the  fastest  will  be  a  full  term  apart. 

As  any  plan  looking  toward  smaller  classes  and  a  consequent  remedying 
of  these  defects  is  desirable,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  group  system  men- 
tioned above,  is  introduced  here.  In  the  old  time  district  •  school  where  one 
teacher  gave  instruction  to  all  the  grades,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  have 
all  the  pupils  recite  at  once,  since  their  different  attainments  naturally  forced 
them  into  groups  or  classes,  all  of  which  studied  while  one  was  reciting.  Ex- 
periments in  New  York  City  with  so-called  ungraded  classes  brought  the  al- 
ternation of  study  period  and  recitation  period  into  such  prominence  that  it 
was  tried  in  the  regular  classes  with  good  effect  in  some  cases.  The  plan 
is  to  divide  the  class  into  two  sections  known  as  the  A  and  the  B  sections. 
These  recite  together  in  such  subjects  as  music,  physical  culture,  drawing, 
and  other  subjects  in  which  individual  work  is  not  prominent.  They  recite 
separately,  however,  in  arithmetic,  composition,  reading,  spelling,  and  those 
subjects  in  which  more  individual  attention  is  needed.  While  one  section  is 
reciting  the  other  is  studying  and  as  the  work  is  more  closely  adapted  to  the 
attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  recitation  periods  are  shortened,  and  thus  time 
is  gained  for  the  two  sections  in  some  subjects.  In  a  system  of  schools  like 
our  own,  where  the  teachers  are  familiar  with  no  other  form  of  manage- 
ment than  that  in  which  the  entire  class  is  doing  the  same  work  directly 
under  the  teacher's  eye,  there  appear  to  be  some  genuine  objections  to  the 
plan.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupils  are  not  in  the  habit  of  studying  by  them- 
selves, and  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  them  at  that  sort  of  work  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  studying  and  the  teaching  up  to  a  high  standard.  In  the  edu- 
cational magazines  are  pages  devoted  to  "busy"  work  and  "seat"  work.  If 
the  teacher  is  not  able  to  lay  out  something  practical  for  the  pupils,  it  will 
be  needful  for  her  to  take  this  work  bodily  from  the  printed  pages  and  use 
it.  The  other  objection  is  on  the  score  of  discipline,  but  this  is  not  heard 
from  the  teachers  who  have  tried  the  system  and  have  found  that  it  works. 
These  find  that  the  group  system  breeds  self-reliance  and  tendencies  toward 
self-government.  The  occupation  of  mind,  hand,  and  eye  are  advantageous 
in  holding  a  boy  who  might  otherwise  be  troublesome.  The  following  sum- 
mary of  advantages  from  the  use  of  the  group  system  has  been  set  forth  by 
a  recent  writer:^ 

1.  It  makes  possible  true  individual  teaching. 

2.  It  fixes  individual  responsibility  on  the  child,  with  resultant  self- 
reliance  and  ability  to  study  independently.  He  knows  a  thing  because  he 
LEARNED  it. 

3.  It  provides  work  in  advance  for  the  bright  boy  and  brings  the  slow 
one  up  to  grade. 

4.  It  includes  attention  to  proper  methods  of  teaching  and  at  the  same 
time  the  absolutely  indispensable  advantage  of  study  on  the  part  of  the 
child. 


>See    Appendix.  X. 
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5.  It  insures  drill,  the  weak  point  in  our  modern  methods. 

6.  Its  work  is  more  thorough  because  it  makes  possible  greater  concen- 
tration on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  child. 

These  reasons  are  undoubtedly  those  of  an  enthusiast  whose  expert  work 
in  this  field  has  secured  better  results  than  are  likely  to  be  obtained  by  any 
other  principal.  Her  ideas  are  very  practical,  however,  and  some  of  her 
suggestions  are  offered  herewith.  She  distinguishes  three  group  methods 
known  as  the  constant,  the  shifting,  and  the  grade  groups  respectively.  The 
first  places  two  or  three  rather  permanent  groups  in  each  class,  the  grouping 
to  be  maintained  in  all  subjects.  In  the  shifting  group  scheme  the  groups 
are  temporary  in  formation  and  are  formed  only  in  English  and  arithmetic. 
The  membership  of  these  groups  is  variable,  the  same  child  passing  from 
group  to  group,  according  to  his  ability  to  keep  up.  The  third  group  is  most 
feasible  where  there  is  a  large  enough  number  of  pupils  in  olie  grade  to  per- 
mit the  formation  of  three  classes.  The  brightest  pupils  are  put  into  one 
class,  the  dullest  into  another,  and  all  the  others  in  a  third.  The  shifting 
group  plan  is  then  applied  to  each  of  these  grade  groups.  This  enables  the 
teacher  to  promote  as  rapidly  as  possible  pupils  whose  inclination  to  study 
and  consequent  power  to  advance  carries  them  along  more  rapidly  than  the 
mass. 

The  first  of  these  plans  is  possible  in  any  school,  no  matter  how  small 
and  is  somewhat  adapted  for  pushing  ahead  the  brighter  pupils.  The  grade 
group  plan  in  which  the  plan  of  shifting  groups  has  been  incorporated 
assists  in  promoting  more  individuals  than  any  other.  A  few  words  of  detail 
about  the  working  out  of  the  shifting  group  plan  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Imagine  a  3B  class  ready  to  take  up  the  subject  of  long  division.  The  topic  is 
presenfed  to  the  entire  class.  After  a  most  careful  presentation  and  ques- 
tions, a  brief  test  is  given  to  find  out  how  many  pupils  know  the  subject.  It 
will  be  found  that,  perhaps,  a  third  of  the  class  is  able  to  solve  the  easy  exam- 
ples given.  These  are  called  group  i.  At  the  arithmetic  period  the  next  day, 
after  the  mental  work  has  been  given,  group  i  is  given  seat  work  in  long 
division,  and  the  topic  is  again  presented  fully  to  the  others.  About  half  of 
these  will  be  found  to  have  grasped  the  subject  and  they  are  put  into  group  2. 
The  third  day,  at  the  arithmetic  period,  a  quiz  is  given  to  the  entire  class, 
after  which  group  i  is  set  at  some  review  topic  and  at  some  examples  in 
long  division,  group  2  is  given  a  full  set  of  long  division  examples,  and 
the  lesson  is  again  fully  presented  to  the  remainder  of  the  class.  The  balance 
of  the  hour  is  spent  in  drilling  them,  after  which  the  whole  class  again  goes 
on  with  arithmetic  in  the  same  way.  There  are  still  some  who  have  not  even 
yet  grasped  the  subject,  but  they  must  take  their  chances  of  picking  it  up 
from  their  fellows  as  they  advance. 

As  was  previously  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  successful  employment  of  the  group  method  is  the  proper 
preparation  and  supervision  of  the  seat  work.  When  the  system  seemed  to 
fail,  the  failure  can  usually  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  adequate  preparation  for 
seat  work.  In  the  first  place  it  must  require  real  study  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  it  must  not  degenerate  into  busy  work.  The  seat  work  must  be 
closely  and  definitely  related  to  the  topics  that  are  being  taught.    Avoid  work 
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that  demands  constant  writing.  It  must  also  interest  the  child  and  help  to 
hold  his  attention  if  disorder  in  the  study  group  is  to  be  avoided.  The  seat 
work  must  be  corrected  if  the  children  are  to  consider  it  of  any  value.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  work  must  be  carefully  laid  out  and  planned  in  such  a 
way  that  large  amount  of  written  work  will  not  accumulate.  Frequently 
group  I  can  profitably  correct  the  seat  work  of  group  2.  This  insures  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  papers  by  their  owners  who  will  endeavor  to  see 
whether  mistakes  have  been  made  in  marking  their  work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest  teacher,  the  shift- 
ing group  method  described  above  is  of  real  value  in  making  class-room 
work  more  effective.  The  system  has  been  tried  quite  generally  in  this  city. 
Although  many  teachers  and  supervisors  have  declared  against  it  because 
they  were  not  successful,  yet  others  have  proved  its  worth  and  have  shown 
that  it  is  applicable  everywhere.  But  with  the  highest  degree  of  success 
granted  to  the  group  system  at  its  best  the  fact  remains  that  time  is  lost  to 
the  individual  child  whose  innate  ability  to  work  effectively  entitles  him  to  be 
in  a  group  by  himself.  His  time  should  be  carefully  arranged  and  made  as 
productive  as  the  highest  skill  of  the  trained  teacher  can  make  it.  If  there 
is  any  portion  of  the  day  when  his  need  of  the  teacher's  help  is  temporarily 
satisfied,  he  should  be  out  of  the  crowded  class  room  at  work  or  at  play  in 
the  open  air  with  nature,  or  amid  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  a  pleasant 
home  stocked  with  books  and  pictures.  For  the  child  who  is  unusually  capa- 
ble, the  system  of  grouping  singly  in  the  important  subjects  is  the  only  one 
that  the  parent  will  accept  if  he  has  the  best  interest  of  his  child  at  heart 
and  if  he  also  has  the  means  to  carry  out  his  inclinations. 

The  foregoing  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  what  has  been  done  by  the 
private  and  public  schools  to  lessen  the  handicap  caused  by  the  large  numbers 
which  each  teacher  is  obliged  to  have  in  her  class.  At  first  glance  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  private  school  had  attained  better  results  in  this  partic- 
ular, but  the  smaller  classes  are  more  often  due  to  lack  of  applicants  than 
otherwise  and  any  gain  in  this  direction  is  offset  by  less  adequate  equipment 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  by  less  capable  teachers.  There  is  no  private 
school  in  this  city  that  can  compare  with  the  new  million  dollar  public  high 
schools,  nor  with  the  latest  and  best  elementary  schools,  while  the  necessary 
economy  in  financial  administration  prevents  the  employment  of  the  most 
expert  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  school  with  its  generous  finan- 
cial backing  by  the  taxpayers  cannot  possibly  consider  the  especial  need  of 
any  individual  child,  and  so  the  brilliant  child  can  go  out  little  if  any  faster 
than  his  fellows.  He  must  follow  the  course,  even  if  it  includes  much  that 
he  has  already  acquired  from  sources  outside  the  school. 

PART   III. 

Critique  and  a  Suggested  Course  of  Study.    • 

In  all  the  work  described  in  the  preceding  section,  the  dominant  thought 
may  be  described  under  the  following  heads: 

I.     Give  the  child  the  best  of  instruction  and  equipment  for  study. 
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2.  Save  his  time  by  meeting  his  individual  needs  and  by  omitting  nov 
essential  details. 

3.  Follow  the  leading  of  his  interest  awakened  naturally  (or  in  rare 
instances  artificially). 

In  the  best  of  the  work  described  the  following  features  may  also  be  rec- 
ognized :  ^  * 

1.  An  attempt  to  follow  with  the  individual  the  course  of  nature  as 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

2.  The  introduction  of  hand  training. 

The  time  requisite  for  a  special  course  of  training  is  a  thoroughly 
equipped  teacher.  She  may  be  the  child's  mother.  If  this  is  possible  so  much 
the  better.  In  the  cases  described  in  the  previous  sections,  effective  work  was 
done  in  each  instance  by  the  parents  whenever  they  tried.  If  the  mother's 
help  is  not  available  for  any  reason,  and  if  a  teacher  must  therefore  be  em- 
ployed, a  college  graduate  who  has  fitted  herself  by  a  thorough  going  nor- 
mal training  course  and  experience  in  teaching  children  should  be  selected. 
A  wise  parent  will  not  allow  expense  to  keep  him  from  securing  a  satisfactory 
teacher  who  is  widely  read,  an  earnest  student  of  natural  history,  gifted  in 
conversation,  winsome  in  personality,  and  fully  worthy  of  imitation  in  man- 
ners and  character.  She  should  be  competent  to  be  entrusted  with  full  au- 
thority to  govern,  authority  which  must  never  be  questioned  within  the 
child's  observation.  She  should  also  have  full  power  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  course  so  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  each  pupil's  needs.  No  matter 
what  course  of  study  is  adopted,  the  success  of  the  plan  depends  upon  the 
teacher,  and  her  equipment  of  room  and  appliances.  The  number  of  teachers 
competent  to  do  this  work  is  very  limited,  but  the  number  of  parents  who 
desire  their  services  is  still  more  limited. 

Just  at  this  point  a  note  of  warning  must  be  sounded.  American  parents 
know  too  little  about  the  teachers  of  their  children.  The  writer  once  under- 
took to  train  a  Shetland  pony  for  a  fortnight.  Daily  interviews  and  consulta- 
tions were  sought  by  the  owner,  who  watched  the  process  closely  and  fol- 
lowed every  suggestion  almost  slavishly.  Of  the  thousands  of  parents  whose 
children  have  been  placed  in  his  care  for  months  and  years,  not  more  than 
twenty  have  voluntarily  sought  his  acquaintance  and  advice.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  assert  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  these  parents  would  have  insisted  on 
knowing  him  personally  if  he  had  entrusted  the  education  of  their  colts,  their 
pigs,  or  even  their  puppies  to  him.  That  a  child  should  be  of  so  much  less 
consequence  than  a  dog  in  a  parent's  eyes  is  startling.  The  fact  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  impression  that  has  prevailed  for  centuries,  that  anybody  can 
teach.  It  is  high  time  that  this  notion  be  destroyed  and  that  the  profound 
difference  between  good  and  poor  teaching  be  recognized.  Know  your  child's 
teachers  and  do  not  ask  him  to  maintain  the  intimate  relation  of  pupil  with 
anyone  not  good  enough  to  sit  at  your  table. 

The  equipment  can  also  be  improved.  In  several  cases  cited  above  we 
saw  children  working  in  comfortable  homes  with  well-stocked  juvenile  libra- 
ries. In  some  instances  where  school  rooms  were  used,  birds,  flowers,  a  print- 
ing press,  a  typewriter  and  other  needed  implements  were  taken  as  a  matter 
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of  course.  Mechanical  appliances  have  their  place  in  the  primary  class  room 
as  well  as  in  the  college.  Garfield's  statement  that  a  university  is  a  log  with 
a  boy  on  one  end  and  Mark  Hopkins  on  the  other  does  not  deny  the  advan- 
tage of  a  three  hundred  thousand  dollar  equipment  in  the  same  building  with 
a  boy  and  a  master.  "The  world  do  move,"  and  the  best  is  similarly  advan- 
tageous for  the  primary  child. 

As  has  been  intimated  elsewhere,  the  environment  of  children  is  very 
important.  Vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  the  glove  industry 
from  the  plateau  of  Fulton  Co.,  N,  Y.  After  repeated  losses  of  capital  from 
such  efforts  the  student  of  political  economy  pointed  out  to  the  manufactur- 
ers that  his  employees  do  not  learn  their  business  after  they  are  grown  up. 
The  baby  playing  on  the  floor  at  home  has  gloves  for  playthings  because 
every  farmhouse  for  miles  about  sews  gloves.  The  growing  boys  and  girls 
hear  their  elders  daily  discuss  glovecutting  and  grades  of  leather.  Their 
games  are  those  which  imitate  glovemaking.  They  grow  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  glove  industry  and  with  no  thought  of  formal  training  or  ap- 
prenticeship they  are  ready  to  take  their  places  in  the  factories  when  needed. 

This  illustration  shows  how  the  education  of  children  is  fostered  uncon- 
sciously. The  children  from  our  better  class  of  homes  learn  correct  forms 
of  speech  as  they  learn  good  manners.  The  names  of  artists  and  literature 
are  familiar  to  them.  Their  very  games  give  them  drill  in  what  must  be  con- 
sciously taught  less  favored  children.  Not  all  homes  are  uniform,  however, 
and  one  child  will  excel  in  music,  another  in  biology,  another  in  poetry  and 
another  in  art.  When  these  children  start  in  school  in  one  class  to  go  over  a 
uniform  course  of  study  and  to  be  run  into  a  common  mold,  there  cannot 
but  be  serious  loss.  The  child  who  can  be  treated  as  an  individual  and  be 
taught  what  he  does  not  know,  every  advantage  being  taken  of  niche  and 
ledge  in  his  climb  up  learning's  height,  has  an  immense  advantage.  No  won- 
der that  President  Barnard  speaks  so  highly  of  the  value  of  his  home  train- 
ing. 

Similarly,  all  that  will  not  advance  the  child  should  be  eliminated  from 
his  field  of  endeavor.  Dr.  McMurry  will  be  cited  later  as  making  some  vital 
recommendations  as  to  omissions  in  arithmetic.  Other  paths  as  well  can 
be  shortened  and  the  journey  can  be  simplified  materially.  Only  the  expert 
teacher  working  under  the  best  of  conditions  can  accomplish  this  careful 
planning  of  work  for  the  child. 

It  is  universally  admitted  to  be  sound  theory  that  the  child's  interests 
should  be  the  guide  in  instruction.  Spencer  elaborated  this  idea  in  his  essay 
on  "Intellectual  Education."  Inasmuch  as  the  developing  interests  of  no  two 
children  are  alike,  no  course  of  study  can  be  so  outlined  beforehand  as  to  fit 
a  given  case.  The  best  that  can  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  lay  out  a  general 
course,  and  leave  to  the  teacher  the  work  of  adapting  it  to  the  case  in  hand. 
This  requires  great  skill,  knowledge  and  experience.  Only  the  most  highly 
trained  teacher  can  meet  these  demands  without  loss  of  time,  or,  what  is 
much  more  serious,  loss  of  interest.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  account  of 
Dr.  Dewey's  school,  it  is  quite  possible  to  attach  uninteresting  arithmetic 
and  composition  lessons  to  the  intrinsically  interesting  work  of  a  well  planned 
course  and  thus  carry  the  pupil  over  many  difficult  places.    We  do  not  wish 
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to  spare  the  child  all  effort  for  the  ability  to  put  forth  effort  is  an  important 
acquisition.  But  the  false  idea  that  the  effort  must  be  painful  in  order  to  be 
valuable  should  be  rejected. 

It  is  contended  by  many  educators  that  just  as  the  embryo  takes  from 
conception  to  maturity  the  various  forms  of  animal  life  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  so  the  true  and  most  effective  course  of  study  will  take  tlie 
child  through  the  various  stages  in  the  historical  development  of  the  race.  Dr. 
Dewey's  school  work  in  Chicago  was  based  in  part  at  least  on  this  idea.  The 
same  thought  guided  Dr.  Jacobi  in  planning  her  work.  In  the  former  we 
see  the  children  acquiring  the  first  rude  arts  of  primitive  man  such  as  spear- 
making,  spinning  and  weaving.  The  definite  purpose  here  was  to  follow  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  by  employing  hereditary  traits  instead  of  carving  new 
paths  in  consciousness.  The  results  were  evident  and  the  children  so  taught 
found  school  a  place  of  daily  interest.  Dr.  Jacobi  took  \he  relation  of  space 
and  time  which  are  the  first  to  appeal  to  consciousness  as  the  basis  of  her 
work.  These  she  followed  with  motion  which  made  space  and  time  necessary. 
Thus  she,  too,  followed  up  the  natural  course  of  intellectual  development 
that  have  been  experienced  by  every  child  who  has  not  been  trammeled  by 
artificial  \york  in  school.  Her  results  were  little  short  of  marvelous,  although 
the  logical  pursuit  of  her  investigations  carried  her  so  far  from  the  beaten 
track  as  almost  to  terrify  us  with  their  strangeness. 

Manual  training  is  seen  by  these  citations  to  be  indispensable.  Even  Mill 
laments  his  lack  of  it  and  thinks  that  in  that  part  alone  of  his  education  his 
father  erred.  Pres.  Barnard  declares  unequivocally  for  it.  Not  only  did  he 
learn  other  things  while  learning  to  set  type,  but  he  received  training  in  obser- 
vation and  concentration  that  was  of  lasting  benefit  to  him.  Bodily  activity  is 
inseparable  from  a  healthy  normal  child,  and  the  desire  to  imitate  his  elders 
is  his  chief  characteristic.  The  combination  of  these  two,  systematized  and 
arranged,  gives  the  course  of  hand  work  we  want  our  pupils  to  have.  It  does 
not  merely  train  the  hand  to  skill,  but  it  trains  all  the  mental  faculties  of  intel- 
lect, ima.q^ination,  and  will.  The  man  or  woman  who  does  no  work  is  a  drone, 
an  excrescence.  The  normal  child  must  be  employed  or  he  will  be  at  variance 
with  his  traditions,  his  inheritance,  and  his  native  tendencies. 

IMany  parents  have  devised  courses  for  their  children  independently  of 
those  offered  by  the  schools.  Unfortunately,  no  effort  has  been  made  hitherto 
to  assist  such  work  by  collecting  the  experience  of  children  who  have  been 
successfully  taught  in  this  fashion  for  all  or  a  part  of  their  elementary  course 
or  whose  work  has  been  lightened  materially  by  improved  methods.  In  this 
volume  definite  accounts  of  actual  work  have  been  given.  The  following 
course  of  study  written  in  the  light  of  these  experiments  may  be  suggestive 
to  parents  who  wish  to  adopt  a  similar  plan.  By  its  flexibility  it  is  more 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  child  than  the  ordinary  elementary  course 
planned  for  school  from  which  it  differs  in  recognizing  the  attainments  of  the 
individual.  It  also  eliminates  needless  material  which  usually  appears  for 
conventional  and  symmetrical  reasons.  Spencer  advises  us  to  follow  up  the 
child's  interests  as  they  awaken.  This  course  obeys  his  dictum  instead  of 
presenting  new  topics  and  subjects  by  the  calendar. 
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In  preparing  for  this  course  of  study  and  in  using  it,  some  suggestions 
in  the  form  of  cautions  are  offered. 

1.  Avoid  baby  talk.  The  child  has  much  to  learn.  Do  not  compel  him 
to  learn  a  jargon  for  which  he  must  later  substitute  correct  words.  Give  him 
at  once  the  words  and  phrases  which  you  wish  him  to  carry  through  life. 

2.  Do  not  hesitate  sometimes  to  go  beyond  his  understanding.  Although 
you  will  in  general  adapt  your  words  and  thoughts  to  his  infantile  intellect, 
yet  a  beautiful  poem  will  often  appeal  to  him,  because  of  its  form. 

3.  In  story  telling,  action  appeals  to  the  childish  mind  long  before  de- 
scription.   In  narrative,  make  free  use  of.  gestures. 

4.  Avoid  bogies  and  stories  that  will  bring  up  terrifying  images.  Fear 
paralyzes. 

5.  Never  threaten  a  child  with  punishment  at  the  hands  of  mysterious 
strangers  whom  you  will  summon:  Do  not  allow  him  to  get  the  idea  that 
there  is  danger  in  darkness  or  in  lonely  places.  Explain  clearly  why  he  must 
not  touch  the  stove,  but  never  display  any  surprise  at  his  willingness  to  go 
to  the  cellar,  the  garret,  or  the  dark  closet  any  more  than  at  his  going  to  other 
parts  of  the  house. 

6.  Always  tell  him  the  exact  truth  and  keep  your  promise  to  the  letter 
whether  you  promise  reward  or  punishment.  Make  no  hasty  or  ill-advised 
pledges  or  threats. 

7.  Do  not  force  the  child.  Study  his  interests  and  be  led  by  them.  Pre- 
sent the  material  that  is  uppermost  in  his  thought.  Drop  it  temporarily  as 
soon  as  he  is  sated. 

8.  Do  not  attempt  this  course  of  training  unless  the  child  is  to  associate 
with  his  parents  and  absorb  knowledge  from  their  conversation  about  books 
and  men. 

9.  Do  not  isolate  him  from  comrades  of  his  own  age.  The  work  in  phys- 
ical culture,  manual  training,  music,  and  possibly  drawing  can  be  done  in 
classes.  There  should  be  friends  of  his  own  age  with  whom  some  of  his 
leisure  may  be  spent. 

The  following  general  view  of  an  elementary  course  of  study  is  adapted 
from  Mr.  Preston  Search's  "Ideal  School"*  because  it  can  be  used  with  the 
individual  child: 


*See  Appendix  Ir. 
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READING  AND  LITERATURE,  INCLUDING  HISTORY 
Stories. — Bible  and  Folklore. — History,  Biography,  Narrative. — Fairy  Tales. 

Begin  with  Mother  Goose  rh)rmes  and  lullaby  songs.  Make  them  features 
of  the  pre-bedtime  hour.  As  soon  as  the  ability  to  comprehend  stories  is 
seen,  tell  the  story  of  The  ninety  and  nine,  The  little  chicken  who  stayed  out 
all  night,  animal  fables,  etc.  Use  "How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children"  and  fol- 
low it  with  "Stories  to  Tell  Children"  (see  Bibliography). 

Mother  Goose  rh)rmes  and  other  classic  jingles  will  soon  be  stored  in  the 
child's  memory.  He  will  then  enjoy  leafing  the  book  whose  pictures  will  sug- 
gest the  appropriate  story  which  he  will  "read." 

He  is  to  be  taught  to  read,  because  through  this  ability  all  knowledge 
,  will  come  to  him.  He  must  be  taught  to  read  rapidly,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  rapid  reader  is  not  necessarily  a  slovenly  reader.  In  teaching  reading, 
bear  in  mind  the  aim  in  reading.  The  child  can  take  in  the  idea  through  the 
printed  word,  which  should  be  only  a  medium,  or  he  can  be  so  mistaught 
that  he  will  get  the  idea  only  through  the  spoken  word,  which  comes  in  its 
turn  from  the  printed  word.  The  child  who  is  thus  afflicted  is  ear-minded. 
The  one  who  is  free  from  this  ear  slavery  is  eye-minded.  Avoid  phonic  and 
word  drills  and  all  other  devices  which  will  lead  him  to  hold  the  word  form 
in  mind,  while  the  idea  escapes  him.  It  is  only  by  careful  training  that  this 
can  be  done,  but  it  must  be  well  done. 

The  material  suggested  for  use  after  the  primer  is  the  Eugene  Field 
Primer  (see  Bibliography),  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Weedon  in  Little  Books 
for  Little  People,  Florence  Holbrook's  Hiawatha  Primer,  Cyr's  Graded  Art 
Readers,  The  Eugene  Field  Book  by  Scribners,  The  Morse  Readers,  which 
are  superior  to  all  others  in  many  respects.  ^ 

These  can  be  followed  by  a  wealth  of  material  which  will  enable  the 
child  to  cover  without  especial  effort  the  field  of  literature  suggested  in  the 
heading.  Some  of  this  must  be  read  aloud  to  him,  but  if  he  is  left  to  finish 
orally  what  is  thus,  started  his  interest  will  carry  him  along  rapidly. 

He  will  be  desirous  at  first  of  reproducing  his  stories  orally.  If  this  is 
encouraged  by  parents  and  friends,  the  habit  will  grow  on  him.  Do  not  re- 
quire him  to  do  it,  or  he  will  soon  weary.  This  repetition  will  strengthen 
his  ability  to  recall  what  he  has  read.  Judicious  conversational  questioning 
will  systematize  this  knowledge  and  leave  him  with  an  ardent  desire  for  more, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  end  to  be  attained. 

COMPOSITION 

The  child  will  do  what  he  sees  done,  and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  imitate 
letter-writing,  which  may  therefore  be  started  early.  In  order  that  he  may 
not  be  held  back  by  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  penmanship,  he  should  have 
a  typewriter  at  the  age  of  six  years.  If  he  is  praised  for  his  efforts,  he  will 
soon  turn  out  legible  manuscript.  It  may  be  addressed  to  parents,  who  should 
take  as  much  notice  of  these  letters  as  of  any  other  mail.  Suggestions  as  to 
form  and  content  will  enable  the  pupil  to  write  about  his  experience  during 
the  day,  and  a  little  help  will  start  him  to  writing  stories  for  his  friends. 
These  efforts  in  composition,  both  written  and  oral,  are  very  desirable  and 
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should  be  studiously  encouraged.  Do  not  try  to  have  him  learn  penmanship 
till  he  is  ten  years  old,  except  as  he  picks  it  up.  When  penmanship  is  taught, 
the  muscular  movement  should  be  given.  This  requires  greater  muscular 
co-ordination  than  should  be  required  of  a  young  child. 

Oral  composition  is  an  essential  feature  of  good  English  work.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  the  child  who  has  an  abundance  of  it  will  progress  faster  in 
his  ability  to  write  than  one  whose  work  is  wholly  written.  The  narration 
of  personal  experiences  and  the  reproduction  of  matter  which  he  reads  will 
furnish  plenty  of  material  for  this  work.  There  are  many  times  when  the 
child,  trained  to  oral  composition,  will  be  in  a  position  to  continue  it  inci- 
dentally in  narrative  to  his  friends,  a  practice  which  is  none  the  less  valuable, 
even  though  unpremeditated. 

After  the  first  year  of  composition,  he  should  see  well-composed  letters, 
and  should  be  shown  printed  copies  of  composition  written  by  other  children. 
At  the  proper  time,  the  function  of  the  paragraph  and  the  outline  should  be 
explained  to  him,  after  which  he  should  compose  at  frequent  intervals,  aver- 
aging at  least  once  a  week  three  hundred  word  productions,  either  original 
or  in  reproduction  of  some  non-fiction  material  that  he  has  read.  The  custom 
of  imitating  the  style  of  some  well-chosen  classic  author  in  this  way 
is  of  proved  value.  His  attention  can  early  be  called  to  synonyms  and  his  use 
of  them  encouraged. 

GRAMMAR 

Inasmuch  as  the  child  will  speak  correct  English  in  all  forms,  including 
moods  and  tenses,  only  the  nomenclature  of  grammar  will  remain  for  him  to 
learn.  This  instruction  prior  to  entering  the  high  school  should  be  limited  to 
the  following  tables,  including  inflection  and  syntax  of  words  in  sentences: 


Nouns 

Pronoans 

Adjectlyes 

Verba 


( common 
( proper 

r  personal 
J  interrogatlTO 
I  relative 
I  adjective 

( descriptiye 
}  deflnitiye 


Phrases 

and 
Glauses 

Tenses 
Moods 


present  perfect 
past  perfect 
future  perfect 


Use 


Form 


itraneltlye 
intransitlye 
copulative 

( regular 
( irregular 


( active 
I  passive 


Sentences 


Adverbs 


Prepositions 


I  time 
place 
degree 
manner 
interrogative 


{noun 
adjective 
adverbial 

{present 
past 
future 

(indicative 
subjunctive 
Imperative 

r  simple 
Form  •  complex 

,  compound 
declarative 
imperative 
interrogative 

.  exclamatory 


Use 


Infinitives     should     be     treated 
nouns,    adjectives   or  adverbs. 


as 


«     ^       ^.        (coordinate 
Conjunctions  J  gubordlnate 

Interjections 


(  copulative 
{  disjunctive 


Participles  should  be  taught  as  noun 
or  adjective  participles. 


Sentences  should  be  analyzed  by  diagram. 


HISTORY 

From  the  very  first  of  the  story  telling  period,  history  should  have  an 
important  place.  The  bedtime  hour,  with  its  request,  "Please  tell  me  a  story," 
is  invaluable.  English  and  American  history  in  stories  about  imaginary  boys 
and  girls  can  supplement  Bible  stories  here,  and  the  child  will  call  for  more. 
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Pass  lightly  over  battles  and  bloodshed,  and  dwell  on  narratives  that  bring  out 
patriotism.  King  John  and  his  barons,  Columbus,  the  early  English  explorers, 
and  abundance  of  biography  will  cover  the  field,  so  that  the  child  will  be 
ready  for  the  high  school,  with  a  fondness  for  history  as  well  as  some  little 
knowledge  of  it.  Do  not  attempt  to  do  high  school  work.  Put  it  all  in  nar- 
rative form,  leaving  out  inconsequential  details.  These  ideal  narratives  can 
be  followed  by  stories  of  real  persons.  It  is  of  more  importance  that  the 
child  should  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  civic  virtue  displayed  by  the  wealthy 
patriots  in  the  American  Revolution  than  to  be  able  to  date  and  name  all  the 
battles  in  that  great  struggle.  The  story  of  the  lives  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
Madison,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Hayes,  and  Roosevelt  will  include  all  that 
they  need  retain  of  our  country's  development,  its  foreign  relations,  the 
growth  and  destruction  of  slavery  and  our  genesis  as  a  world  power.  Even 
young  as  they  are,  they  can  be  led  to  see  in  history  not  a  mere  succession  of 
events,  but  a  series  of  causes  and  effects  through  which  our  greatness  has 
developed.  This  will  enable  them  to  see  why  we  should  rightly  direct  the 
present  so  as  to  avoid  future  disaster. 

NATURE  AND  SCIENCE 

The  study  of  nature  and  the  study  of  elementary  science  as  involved  in 
the  observation  and  explanation  of  the  conveniences  of  modern  city  life  is 
only  practically  possible  to  a  profitable  degree  under  the  care  and  direction 
of  an  enthusiast  in  science.  At  the  first  meeting  with  the  pupil,  attention  can 
be  drawn  to  growth  which  results  in  different  sizes  in  boys  and  girls.  Growth 
in  plants  can  then  be  noted.  Children  are  fed.  Plants  must  be.  An  after- 
noon or  Saturday  excursion  to  the  nearest  open  country  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  plant  food  and  the  rock  erosion  which  gives  soil.  From 
this  beginning  the  teacher  may  go  by  degrees  into  very  elementary  geology, 
physical  geography,  and  botany.  Stories  should  be  employed  to  convey  the 
instruction.  (See  appendix  2,  "The  Little  Pebble.")  Lead  the  child  to 
observe,  ask  questions,  and  answer  some  of  his  own  questions. 

The  formation  of  soil  and  the  development  of  plant  life  will  lead  natur- 
ally to  the  study  of  home  pets  and  other  domesticated  animals.  Love  for  them 
should  be  inspired  by  their  helplessness.  From  this  will  come  an  inquiry 
about  their  comfort  necessitating  some  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  char- 
acteristics. Their  usefulness  to  man  will  follow  shortly  after,  and  this  will 
form  a  basis  for  contrast  with  their  relatives  in  the  zoological  gardens. 

As  the  child's  advancing  age  leads  him,  under  the  teacher's  skilful  guid- 
ance, into  further  questions,  he  can  be  taken  further  afield  into  the  observa- 
tion of  trees,  glacial  phenomena,  birds  and  later  into  the  study  of  air  currents 
and  meteorology,  particularly  clouds,  rain,  frosts,  snow,  heat,  and  cold.  As 
soon  as  he  is  mature  enough,  the  physical  explanation  of  the  delivery  of 
water,  gas,  and  electricity  can  be  undertaken.  The  familiar  dumbwaiter,  the 
speaking  tube,  the  telephone,  the  street  car  and  related  phenomena  should  re- 
ceive explanation  adapted  to  his  understanding. 

The  study  of  science  is  especially  important  because  it  teaches  obser\^a- 
tion  and  establishes  a  practical  relation  with  his  environment. 
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In  order  to  restrict  the  work  within  proper  elementary  limits  in  natural 
history,  those  plants  and  animals  should  be  brought  in,  which  in  his  experience 
are  helpful  or  hostile.  Others  may  be  disregarded  at  this  time.  In  the  class 
of  helpful  ones  we  should  ask  how  far  they  can  help  themselves  and  how  far 
they  need  our  help.  If  hostile,  we  must  ascertain  the  best  way  in  which  this 
hostility  can  be  neutralized,  or  averted.  This  standard  of  selection  will 
enable  us  to  discard  profitless  details  which  consume  time  without  adding  to 
our  interest. 


DRAWING 

The  drawing  should  be  taught  by  a  special  teacher  who  is  known  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  children  and  with  the  best  methods  of  instructing  them  in 
this  branch.  Results  will  then  be  obtained  that  are  impossible  with  the  less 
highly  trained  regular  teacher.  The  drawing  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  "the  habit^  of  seeing  and  imitating  ready  drawn  representation  of 
objects  blunts  the  edge  of  personal  effort  even  in  dealing  with  fresh  objects." 
The  conventional  man,  horse,  or  house  taught  by  careless  nurse  or  parent 
takes  such  complete  possession  of  the  child's  mind  that  he  experiences  serious 
difficulty  in  drawing  from  real  life. 

Mr.  Rooper  in  his  study  quoted  above  says  that  the  greatest  source  of 
error  in  the  child's  drawing  is  the  preconceived  image  which  he  reproduces 
regardless  of  the  object  before  him.  From  the  very  beginning  the  child 
should  draw  from  objects  and  imagination.  The  teacher  may  show  how  to 
place  the  lines  with  pencil  or  brush,  so  that  the  difficult  places  may  be  over- 
come, but  the  child  should  be  urged  to  draw  and  paint  what  he  sees  rather 
than  allowed  to  imitate  merely  the  teacher's  lines.  In  the  early  years,  free- 
hand representation  of  familiar  forms  suggested  by  the  other  branches  in  the 
course  of  study  should  be  given  and  also  pictorial  illustration  with  water 
colors.  With  the  rise  of  the  critical  spirit,  require  the  child  to  analyze  his 
vrork  and  persevere  in  practice  that  he  may  achieve  results  which  meet  with 
his  approval.  Difficult  muscular  adjustments  are  to  be  made  familiar  through 
repetition  in  order  that  habits  of  action  and  control  may  be  fixed.  With  the 
growth  of  the  critical  sense,  there  is  an  increased  appreciation  of  beauty,  and 
in  the  drawing,  design  and  picture  study,  elements  are  presented  designed  to 
cultivate  this  appreciation.  Toward  all  forms  drawn  or  constructed,  scrutiny 
should  be  directed  to  determine  how  far  each  conforms  to  the  laws  of  good 
proportion,  refinement  of  form  and  harmony  of  color. 

"The  study*  of  pictures  presents  a  means  of  developing  taste  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  and  in  the  higher  grades  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  further 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  design."  Works  of  undoubted  merit  should 
be  used  and  the  suggestion  is  offered  that  this  work  be  associated  with  lan- 
guage in  the  earlier  years,  but  in  the  later  years  with  history,  geography,  and 
literature.  Perspective  should  be  presented  as  need  arises  and  this  can  be 
followed  by  pictorial  design. 

^See  Appendix  1r. 
*See  Appendix  It. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING 


The  imitative  tendency  of  the  child  will  lead  to  early  attempts  to  help 
with  the  v/ork  in  which  he  sees  his  elders  engaged.  These  attempts  should 
invariably  be  encouraged  because  they  furnish  the  readiest  means  to  meet 
his  earliest  desire  to  use  his  hands.  There  are  other  reasons  but  these  need 
not  now  concern  us.  Both  girls  and  boys  can  be  given  work  with  cord  and 
raffia  to  develop  the  power  of  motor  control  and  co-ordination.  These  mate- 
rials are  especially  suited  to  the  use  of  young  children  because  they  do  not  re- 
quire minute  muscular  effort,  but  they  render  the  fingers  free  and  the  touch 
deft.  By  the  use  of  coarse  cord  with  round  and  flat  laces  single,  double,  and 
triple  knots  with  chain  stitches  can  be  taught  at  an  early  age.  These  can  be 
applied  in  picture  frames,  napkin  rings,  curtain  chains,  sponge  bags,  ham- 
mocks and  a  variety  of  articles.  This  work  can  be  done  by  both  boys  and 
girls  and  they  should  be  led  to  see  the  relation  between  this  work  and  the  later 
textile  weaving  on  a  loom. 

From  this  point  a  girl  should  be  put  through  a  carefully  graded  and 
supervised  course  of  sewing  preferably  in  a  class  with  other  girls.  Instruction 
in  sewing  should  continue  till  she  is  able  to  design,  cut,  and  make  at  least 
a  plain  skirt  and  repair  her  own  wardrobe.  She  should  have  a  carefully 
planned  course  in  cooking  and  serving  plain  meals.  The  care  of  the  various 
rooms  of  the  house  is  included  here  and  she  will  thus  be  fitted  to  supervise 
her  own  household. 

After  a  boy  has  completed  the  early  cord  and  raffia  work,  he  should  be 
taken  through  a  course  of  construction  work  with  paper  and  strawboard 
using  simple  tools.  Accuracy  in  measurements  is  essential  at  this  stage. 
Boxes,  portfolios,  book  covers,  and  other  simple  articles  may  be  made  from 
these  materials.  As  soon  as  he  can  safely  use  a  sharp  knife  and  other  edged 
tools  he  should  be  given  a  course  in  woodworking.  If  this  develops  any 
especial  taste  for  tools,  the  work  can  be  profitably  carried  on  throughout  his 
elementary  and  high  school  course.  ,»y 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  depriving  a  girl  of  the  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  working  in  wood,  and  a  boy  should  learn  to  handle  a  needle 
sufficiently  to  do  emergency  repairing  of  a  simple  kind. 

GYMNASTICS 

Children  are  fond  of  formal  exercise.  Fancy  steps,  Indian  clubs,  dumb- 
bells and  wands  appeal  to  them.  A  class  in  gymnastics  in  which  are  fostered 
special  exercises,  like  rope  climbing,  running,  jumping,  vaulting,  swimming, 
and  shooting  will  prove  of  great  value.  The  work  can  be  profitably  started 
at  the  age  of  six  years.  Do  not  aim  to  have  the  child  excel  in  one  line  but 
try  to  secure  an  all-round  development  with  work  that  appeals  wholly  through 
its  intrinsic  interest. 

ARITHMETIC 

This  work  must  begin  informally,  always  applied  to  things.  The  child 
will  readily  pick  up  counting  and  reading  numbers.     He  will  make  some  at- 
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tempts  at  adding  in  which  he  can  be  juVliciously  encouraged  without  pushing. 
He  will  acquire  in  this  way  the  combinations  which  form  9  or  less.  Sums  can 
be  given  within  this  range  and  examples  in  subtraction  also.  When  he  is 
proficient  in  these  he  may  be  shown  addition  with  carrying.  He  can  then  be 
taught  the  remaining  combinations  of  two  figures,  after  which  subtraction 
will  follow  in  due  course. 

Fractions  should  be  taken  up  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  study,  utiliz- 
ing the  child's  desire  to  "divide"  with  his  friends.  He  will  quickly  learn  to 
recognize  a  half  slice  of  bread  and  a  half  of  various  objects.  He  may  cut 
a  sheet  of  paper  into  two  pieces  and  call  each  piece  one  half.  From  this  can 
be  developed  the  smaller  fractions,  one  at  a  time.  Do  not  allow  him  to  see 
the  ordinary  fractional  symbol.  Always  represent  the  fraction  with  the 
denominator  written  until  the  child  is  so  well  grounded  in  fractions  that  you 
are  sure  that  he  cannot  be  confused.  If  this  plan  is  strictly  followed  he  will 
be  no  more  puzzled  over  2  thirds  or  5  eighths  than  he  will  over  2  pears  or  5 
apples.  He  will  add  fractions  of  the  same  kind  just  as  he  would  any  other 
concrete  numbers  as  long  as  the  sum  does  not  go  beyond  unity.  When  he  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  combinations  less  than  unity  he  can  be  reminded 
that  2  halves  of  an  apple,  3  thirds  of  an  apple,  4  fourths  of  an  apple,  each 
make  i  whole  apple.  Then  show  him  that  5  eighths  of  an  apple  and  6  eighths 
of  an  apple  make  II  eighths,  which,  when  put  together  will  make  i  whole  ap- 
ple, and  3  eighths  over.  Thereafter  he  should  always  reduce  improper  frac- 
tions to  mixed  numbers.  Subtraction  can  be  carried  along  with  addition. 
Rectangles'  divided  by  parallel  lines  with  unused  portion  marked  out  thus 
are  a  very  convenient  form  for  representing  fractions.     By  this  means  the 

>S«e  Appendix   lu. 
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equivalence  between  fractions  of  a  higher  and  lower  denominator  can  h 
readily  shown  and  the  way  paved  for  reduction  to  a  common  denominator 
later  on.  When  the  child  is  well  grounded  in  fractions  and  in  the  change 
from  halves  to  twelfths,  including  the  intermediate  fractions,  and  when  he 
cannot  be  confused  by  any  combination  or  subtraction  of  two  fractions,  he 
may  be  shown  the  shorter  form  of  representation  2/3,  6/7,  etc.  The  work 
even  to  this  point  in  fractions  should  not  be  given  in  too  large  sections,  but 
should  rather  be  carried  along  with  the  other  daily  work  in  arithmetic. 

After  addition  is  understood,  the  multiplication  table  is  the  only  serious 
obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Each  table  should  be  developed  by  means  of  ob- 
jects. When  this  has  been  done  the  table  of  each  integer  should  be  carefully 
memorized,  taking  each  step  in  order  going  through  the  "tw^elves"  as  2  x  12 
=  24.  Then  each  combination  may  be  placed  on  a  card  with  the  result  on 
the  back  thus  (2  x  6)  on  the  face  of  the  card  and  12  on  the  back.  Each  com- 
bination should  be  reversed  as  6  x  2,  2  x  6,  etc.,  on  separate  cards.  The  pupil 
may  then  take  the  2  x  table  and  after  shuffling  the  cards  go  over  the  set 
making  a  separate  pile  of  those  which  he  does  not  know  well.  By  learning 
both  2x3  and  3x2,  each  succeeding  table  will  have  one  less  combination 
than  the  preceeding  and  in  the  more  difiicult  tables  there  will  thus  be  less  to 
learn  as  the  child  advances. 

*From  this  point  on  the  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  arithmetic  is 
based  on  the  four  fundamental  operations,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division.  Seemingly  new  topics  are  these  old  friends  newly  dressed. 
For  this  reason,  arithmetic  must  be  recognized  as  largely  language  work  and 
new  terms  must  be  frankly  told  with  no  effort  to  develop  them.  The  develop- 
ing process  can  easily  be  overdone  and  much  time  wasted. 

The  arrangement  of  topics  found  in  any  recent  arithmetic  can  be  profit- 
ably followed,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  in  too  many  subdivisions. 
For  instance,  the  table  of  apothecaries'  weight  has  no  place  in  this  plan.  Troy 
weight  and  surveyor's  measure  should  also  be  omitted.  The  principle  of 
compound  or  denominate  numbers  is  the  desideratum.  At  any  time  when  the 
individual  needs  any  of  the  technical  tables  he  can  look  them  up  just  as  he 
would  an  interest  table  or  a  logarithm  table  which  not  even  the  most  hide- 
bound arithmetician  would  memorize.  The  following  practical  suggestion  as 
to  elimination  in  arithmetic  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry. 

"Apothecaries'  weight,  Troy  weight,  examples  in  longitude  and  time,  ex- 
cept the  very  simplest  involving  the  15  degree  unit,  since  standard  time  makes 
others  unnecessary;  the  furlong  in  linear  measure;  the  rood  in  square  meas- 
ure; the  dram  and  quarter  in  avoirdupois  weight,  the  surveyor's  table,  the 
table  for  paper  folding;  all  problems  in  reduction  ascending  or  descending 
which  involve  more  than  tw^o  steps;  the  greatest  common  divrsor  as  a  separ- 
ate topic,  not  practice  in  detecting  divisibility  by  2,  3,  5  and  10  all  common 
fractions,  except  those  of  a  very  low  denomination  and  customary  in  busi- 
ness; all  work  with  least  common  multiples,  except  of  such  very  common 
denominators  as  those  just  mentioned;  complex  and  compound  fractions  as 
separate  topics;  compound  proportion,  percentage  as  a  separate  study  with 


*For  substance  of  this  paragraph  I  am  in  debted  to  Dean  Balliet,  N.  T.  UnlT. 
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its  case3;  true  discount;  most  problems  in  compound  interest;  problems  in 
partial  payments,  except  those  of  the  very  simplest  kind;  all  problems  involv- 
ing fractions  of  shares  in  commission  and  brokerage;  equation  of  payments; 
partnership;  cube  root;  all  algebra,  except  such  simple  use  of  the  equation 
as  is  helpful  in  arithmetic." 

A  fair  allotment  of  the  arithmetic  time  ought  to  be  devoted  daily  to  oral 
recitation  on  problems  and  abstract  work.  The  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  as  much  work  as  possible  mentally.  Drill  on  the  four  fundamental 
operations  must  be  carried  through  to  the  end  of  the  course  for  no  part  of  the 
subject  is  so  important  nor  so  easily  forgotten. 

In  commercial  arithmetic,  which  includes  interest,  taxes,  stocks  and 
bonds,  insurance,  and  kindred  topics.  Dean  Balliet  of  New  York  University 
makes  the  very  wise  suggestion  that  the  emphasis  should  be  laid  more  on  the 
pupil's  practical  knowledge  of  the  topics  as  a  branch  of  political  economy  than 
as  a  subject  in  mathematics.  The  laws  of  values  in  stocks  and  bonds,  when 
one  recalls  the  millions  of  money  that  are  lost  through  unwise  investments, 
are  of  prime  importance.  The  reason  for  taxes  and  the  why  of  insurance  will 
be  of  more  value  to  the  child  than  the  mere  ability  to  compute  taxes  or  add* 
up  his  insurance  premiums. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  child  who  travels  gets  the  best  kind  of  an  introduction  to  geography. 
A  trip  to  some  point  of  interest  will  rouse  his  interest  in  the  map.  A  com- 
paratively short  journey  will  take  him  into  another  state,  after  which  he 
should  be  shown  the  map  of  it  as  well  as  that  of  his  own  state.  Collect  post- 
card pictures  for  him.  These  will  fix  places  in  his  mind  and  also  refresh  his 
memory.  Consult  the  map  on  all  occasions  when  locality  is  in  question,, 
whether  in  literature,  history,  current  news,  or  visits  to  friends,  and  trips  in 
summer.  Collect  and  preserve  envelopes  from  other  cities.  The  postmarks 
on  these  will  give  the  names  of  towns  which  can  be  visited  on  the  map  and  in 
books  of  travel.  In  this  way  the  United  States  can  be  covered.  Follow  this 
with  a  dissected  map.  Landscape  features  that  have  not  been  seen  can  be 
studied  in  picture  with  a  stereoscope.  Show  him  the  thing  itself  as  soon  as 
possible,  however.  When  the  so-called  sailor  geography  of  the  United  States 
has  been  covered,  take  up  the  physical  features  and  show  how  they  were 
formed.  "Home  geography"  can  be  wisely  brought  in  here  as  it  is  needed. 
This  should  be  made  to  serve  as  a  help  to  the  regular  work,  however,  and 
should  in  no  case  become  an  end  in  itself.  The  work  in  nature  has  already 
brought  in  erosion  and -land  formation.  Trade  routes  and  the  location  of 
cities  may  now  be  presented.  Industries  will  follow  and  these  must  be  accom- 
panied by  products  and  pictures  showing  the  processes.  Type  forms,  as  of 
irrigation  in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  or  coal  mining  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
will  obviate  the  need  of  taking  up  these  topics  again  elsewhere.  Incidentally 
foreign  countries  will  have  been  brought  up,  but  systematic  study  of  them 
should  be  deferred  till  the  child  knows  his  own  land,  its  chief  physical  features, 
cities,  and  leading  industries  with  their  casual  relations. 

This  should  be  followed  up  by  a  briefer  study  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
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with  its  subdivisions  and  principal  races.  The  remaining  continents  with  their 
adjacent  islands  will  follow  in  due  order.  As  soon  as  the  United  States  has 
been  completed,  a  collection  of  postage  stamps  may  profitably  be  commenced. 
A  brief  account  of  each  country  represented  with  pictures  of  the  people  and 
their  ways  will  naturally  follow  with  interest  keyed  to  a  high  pitch.  A  num- 
ber of  definite  headings,  such  as  "What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia?"  "How  does  the  agriculture  of  Africa  compare  with  that  in  the 
western  states  ?"  will  serve  to  furnish  a  standard  of  desirable  material  and  the 
rest  may  be  discarded. 

All  through  this  work  the  child  must  patiently  follow  the  map  in  all  his 
reading  until  the  habit  of  picturing  localities  in  history  and  literature  is  defi- 
nitely fixed.  A  good  globe  should  be  at  hand  for  this  purpose.  Books  of 
travel  should  form  part  of  the  pupil's  reading. 

In  order  that  a  definite  plan  may  be  at  hand  after  the  study  of  the 
United  States  is  finished,  the  following  outline  is  offered.^ 


South  America — Location,  surface  and  climate;  leading  countries  and 
chief  cities;  industries,  products  and  commerce;  people. 

Canada,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  West  Indies — Location  of  places 
associated  with  important  current  events  carried  along  through  the  course. 

B 

Europe — Location;  surface  and  climate;  leading  countries  and  chief 
cities;  industries;  products  and  commerce;  people. 


Review  of  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies. 


D 


Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  Island  Groups — Relations,  commercial  and 
political,  with  the  United  States  and  with  European  countries. — Location; 
surface  and  elements,  climate;  leading  countries,  and  chief  cities;  industries, 
products,  and  commerce,  people. 


Mathematical  and  physical  geography — Review  of  political  and  commer- 
cial geography. 


MUSIC  ^ 


Music  appeals  to  the  youngest  child  of  impressionable  age.  It  not  only 
secures  universal  response,  but  it  is  the  most  universal  means  for  expressing 
emotion.     It  uplifts  the  child,  strengthens  his  higher  faculties  and  elevates 


*See  Appendix  Iv. 
'See    Appendix    Iw. 
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his  whole  nature.  Music  is  commonly  considered  an  accomplishment  of 
doubtful  utility.  This  is  a  grave  mistake.  By  its  means,  children  who  are 
properly  taught  it  have  been  rendered  more  efficient  in  school  work,  more 
docile  at  home,  more  hopeful  and  helpful  everywhere.  Children  often  find 
practising  the  greatest  drudgery.  Instead,  they  should  love  it.  The  child 
who  is  slowest  in  grasping  the  subject  needs  it  most.  The  tone  deaf  ears 
should  be  unstopped.  The  latent  love  of  music  smothered  by  rebuffs  and  dis- 
couragements slrould  be  fanned  into  flame.  All  should  be  inspired  to  claim 
their  birthright. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

Owing  to  the  varied  beliefs  which  present  themselves,  no  specific  direc- 
tions can  be  given  here.  In  general,  however,  the  truth,  which  is  almost 
axiomatic,  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Bible  study  at  first  hand  is  vital.  Do 
not  be  content  with  the  often  expressed  notion  that  the  ethical  side  is  sufficient. 
The  present  generation  displays  an  ij^orance  of  the  foundation  stone  of  our 
liberties,  which  is  at  least  alarming.  Lay  great  emphasis  on  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  content  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  add  only  that  in  theology,  of  whose 
certainty  and  verity  you  have  satisfied  yourself. 

The  age  at  which  the  different  branches  should  be  taken  up  has  been 
indicated,  subject  to  the  general  law  laid  down  that  the  child's  interests 
should  govern.  Literature  and  history  should  be  commenced  at  about  the 
age  of  three  in  oral  conversation.  He  can  be  taught  to  read  when  he  espe- 
cially desires  it.  Arithmetic  will  come  in  naturally  along  with  reading. 
Penmanship  can  be  profitably  postponed  till  the  child  really  feels  a  need  for 
it,  provided  that  he  has  a  typewriter  with  which  to  express  himself.  Formal 
geography  should  be  deferred  till  the  age  of  nine.  Drawing  may  be  begun 
at  five.  Manual  instruction  should  be  taken  up  as  early  as  the  age  of  six. 
Music  and  physical  training  may  be  started  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  year. 
Nature  study  will  be  taken  informally  at  the  earliest  springtime  walks  along 
the  seashore  or  in  the  country  and  may  receive  some  formal  attention  in  the 
fifth  year. 

The  constant  aim  in  following  this  course  is  to  study  the  interests  of  the 
pupil  and  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  subjects  thereby  indicated.  He  can  be 
led  and  his  interests  can  be  wisely  directed  so  that  they,  instead  of  being  idly 
dissipated  through  aimless  motor  impulses,  will  bring  about  his  positive  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  advancement.  Because  of  this  possibility,  it  is  distinctly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  child  to  be  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  if  she  is  well 
educated.  She,  better  than  anyone  else,  can  watch  his  intellectual  unfoldment 
and  minister  to  it.  The  incessant  questions  of  the  normal  child  should  be 
answered,  when  asked,  with  definite  information  and  never  the  vague  gener- 
ality of  "You  are  too  young  to  understand.  You  can  find  this  out  when  you 
are  older."  It  is  true  that  sometimes  the  questions  of  the  child  are  due  to  a 
passing  whim  rather  than  to  genuine  interest.  But  this  can  easily  be  tested 
when  the  time  for  answering  is  not  available  by  saying  to  him,  "If  you  really 
want  to  know  about  this,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  if  you  will  remind  me 
of  it  when  we  are  alone.    Just  now  there  is  not  time  to  explain  fully." 
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The  course  of  study  given  in  the  preceding  pages  has  been  made  in  an 
endeavor  to  indicate  the  general  principles  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  presenting  the  several  topics  together  with  some  methods  that  have  been 
fotrnd  profitable. 

Lead  the  child  into  new  paths.  Waste  no  time  upon  the  old  and  well- 
known  topics.  Show  him  the  vast  realm  of  the  unknown  all  about  him  in 
science,  literature,  and  art  until  he  forms  the  habit  of  wide-open  eyes  that 
bring  himMnto  intimate  association  with  the  great  in  heart  everywhere. 


APPENDIX  2 


THE    LITTLE    PEOPLE 


One  day,  before  the  Ice  Age,  thousands  qf  years  ago,  the  sun's  rays  were 
beating  down  fiercely  on  a  frost-bound  cliff.  The  melting  snows  sent  little 
streams  trickling  down  like  tears  on  the  face  of  a  giant.  Some  of  the  water 
reached  the  glacier  below  and  found  its  way  to  the  streams  beneath  the  ice 
field.  Some  of  the  drops  were  caught  in  crevices  of  the  rock.  That  night 
they  froze  and  Jack  Frost,  using  them  as  powerful  wedges,  split  off  many 
pieces  of  the  cliff.  One  huge  fragment  clung  tightly  to  the  mother  rock.  "Do 
not  let  me  fall.  Mother,  dear!"  he  cried,  and  the  two  hung  firmly  to  each 
other.  But  the  Frost  King  was  too  strong  and  the  block  soon  followed  the 
others.  He  rolled  far  out  on  the  ice  beyond  the  edge  of  the  terminal  moraine, 
as  the  pile  of  loose  stones  at  the  cliff's  foot  is  called.  There  he  lay  dizzily 
wondering  what  had  happened. 

He  watched  other  pieces  fall  that  whole  day,  but  when  he  awoke  the 
following  morning  he  found  himself  carried  by  the  moving  glacier  some 
distance  away  from  his  old  cliff  home.  Each  hot  day,  too,  melted  the  ice 
around  him  leaving  a  tiny  pinnacle  which  at  last  gave  way  letting  him  down 
little  by  little  into  the  ice.  Finally  a  heavy  snow  fall  covered  him  completely. 
Not  long  afterward,  he  heard  the  ice  children  talk  about  their  work  of  grind- 
ing and  polishing.  He  did  not  connect  this  with  himself,  however,  till  he  fell 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  a  big  crack  which  suddenly  opened  beneath  him 
down  to  the  glacier's  under  side.  There  he  was  rolled  over  and  over  with 
the  other  stones,  dropping  his  corners,  loose  particles,  and  sharp  edges.  The 
process  was  very  slow.  Sometimes  it  would  take  him  a  week  to  roll  partly 
over  and  the  pressure  of  the  ice  above  upon  the  rock  floor  beneath  was  so 
great  that  he  thought  he  would  be  crushed  to  powder.  But  he  was  made  of 
good  material  from  the  granite  ledges  of  the  far  north  and  he  could  endure 
polishing.  Consequently,  week  after  week,  year  after  year,  the  ice  which 
constantly  fitted  itself  about  him  ground,  scoured,  and  finished  him  off  till  he 
was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  tgg. 

After  a  hundred  years  of  this  troublous  experience  the  pressure  suddenly 
relaxing,  he  tumbled  out  on  a  bed  of  sand  and  lay  blinking  at  the  sun  which 
he  had  not  seen  for  over  a  century.  How  soft  and  warm  his  bed  felt  as  he 
went  to  sleep!  He  was  quickly  awakened,  however,  by  the  rippling  waters 
which  tried  to  rouse  him  as  they  dashed  by,  telling  him  that  he  would  be  cov- 
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ered  up  if  he  lay  there.  But  he  was  too  tired  to  heed  or  else  he  did  not  believe 
them  because  after  the  first  rousing  which  they  gave,  he  slept  on  dreamlessly. 
The  sand  drifted  over  him  and  other  pebbles  were  dropped  into  his  bed. 
Slowly  a  great  weight  accumulated  and  gradually  the  earth's  crust  sank  until 
sand  and  pebbles  were  buried  under  tons  of  drift. 

We  know  but  little  of  what  happened  then.  The  great  furnaces  inside  the 
earth  burned  hotly  and  the  sand  was  somehow  changed.  Through  it  all,  the 
little  pebble  slept  unconsciously,  except  that  perhaps  he  shifted  restlessly,  as 
we  sometimes  do  on  hot  nights.  At  last,  however,  the  fire  and  the  great 
pressure  had  done  their  work,  and  the  sand  bed,  with  its  visitors,  had  become 
solid  rock,  holding  the  pebbles  in  a  grasp  second  only  to  that  of  the  Ice  King. 
Then  came  the  earthquake.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  the  rock  beds  were 
torn  aslmder.  High  up  they  were  pushed,  showing  torn  and  flinty  edges  to 
the  air  in  great  mountain  piles,  exposed  to  storms  of  wind  and  rain  and  snow. 
Slowly  the  years  went  by.  The  rock  ledges  crumbled;  the  lofty  peaks  were 
ground  down.  The  mountain  torrents  carried  the  new-made  soil  to  lower 
levels,  gradually  making  places  for  future  meadows  and  flower  beds.  Our 
little  pebble  was  in  a  huge  jagged  rock  that  lay  on  an  open  hillside  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Nearby,  trees  grew  into  forests.  Wild  animals  and  Indian 
children  played  among  them.  The  rock  was  a  favorite  resting-place  for  both 
papooses  and  cubs,  because  from  it  one  could  see  into  the  valley  below.  One 
day  a  hunter  passed  that  way,  and  others  followed  him.  The  Indians  and  the 
bears  fled  silently  westward.  Only  the  foxes  stayed,  for  they  were  wise  and 
had  dreams  of  chickens  and  turkeys.  The  rock  which  held  our  little  friend 
was  being  steadily  broken  down  by  frost  and  snow  and  rain,  till  at  last  he 
could  see  the  sun  again.  Then  a  fanner  came.  He  cut  down  some  trees  and 
built  them  into  a  cabin  near  the  rock.  His  children  played  where  formerly  the 
red  babies  and  the  wild  beasts  had  lived.  The  trees,  one  at  a  time,  fell  under 
the  woodman's  axe  while  roads,  fields  and  houses  took  their  places.  Visitors 
in  summer  found  the  cool  shade  and  distant  views  restful  and  inspiring.  Two 
students  came  by.  One  of  them,  a  little  girl,  spied  the  pebble  peeping  out. 
Together  the  two  broke  it  loose  and  the  older  one  told  this  story. 
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CLASSROOM  TESTS 

A  new  department  designed  to  provide  a  collection  of  questions  of  tht 
most  approved  type,  arranged  by  grades  and  subjects.  This  department 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bernard  Cohen,  Public  School  109, 
Brooklyn. 

The  follovnng  questions  are  intended  as  a  test  of  what  the  pupils 
know,  after  a  portion  of  the  course  h  s  been  completed.  In  English,  the 
close  relationship  of  the  topics  to  be  t  ught  during  a  term,  demands  that ' 
test  papers  include  a  number  of  subj  cts.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English,  these  tests  cover  topics  that  will  be  taken  up  in  the  first  half  term. 
For  the  English  and  Mathematics,  the  editor  is  indebted  to  some  of  the 
teachers  of  P.  S.  109,  Brooklyn. 
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Grade  4A :  Fourth  Year,  First  Half 

1.  Name  the  five  boroughs. 

2.  In  which  direction  from  your 
home  borough  is  each  of  the  other 
boroughs  ? 

3.  Bound  your  home  borough. 

4.  How  can  your  father  get  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  from  your  home? 

5.  This  should  be  a  question  on 
some  local  place  of  interest. 

6.  Who  were  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
De  Witt  Clinton  and  Peter  Cooper? 

Grade  4b:  Fourth  Year,  Second 

Half 

Earth  Study — The  Continents 

1.  What  are  the  two  movements 
of  the  earth? 

2.  Name  the  zones. 

3.  In  which  direction  from  Europe 
is  Africa? 


4.  Name  the  five  oceans.  Near 
which  continent  is  each? 

5.  Name  two  countries  in  North 
America;  four  in  Europe;  two  in 
Asia. 

6.  Name  six  large  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

Grade  5a:  Fifth  Year,  First  Half 

The  Earth — North  America 

1.  Name  the  seasons.  During 
which  season  do  we  have  the  longest 

'  day?    The  shortest  day? 

2.  Define  latitude;  longitude. 

3.  What  mountain  system  runs 
through  the  western  part  of  North 
America?  Through  the  eastern  part? 
What  plain  runs  along  the  eastern 
part? 

4.  What  river  drains  the  Great 
Central  Plain?  Name  two  other  riv- 
ers of  North  America. 
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5.  What  is  the  most  important  riv- 
er in  the  east?  Why  is  it  so  import- 
ant? 

6.  In  which  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence? 
Gulf  of  Mexico?    Hudson  Bay? 

Grade  5B :  Fifth  Year,  second  Half 

Atlantic  States- 

1.  In  which  part  of  the  United 
States  are  the  North  Atlantic  States? 
the  South  Atlantic  States? 

2.  In  which  direction  is  Connecti- 
cut from  Maine?  from  Rhode  Island? 
from  New  York  ?  from  New  Jersey  ? 

3.  What  mountain  system  runs 
through  the  Atlantic  States?  Name 
three  rivers  that  rise  in  this  system. 

4.  What  is  the  climate  of  the 
North  Atlantic  States  in  the  winter? 
of  the  South  Atlantic  States  in  the 
summer  ? 

5.  What  minerals  may  be  found  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States?  In  what 
States  are  they  found? 

6.  What  is  produced  from  the  soil 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States?  in  which 
States  ? 


forests  of  Brazil  produce?  What 
does  the  soil  produce?  Name  the 
largest  city. 

Grade  6b:  Sixth  Year,  Second 

Half 

Europe 

1.  In  what  direction  is  Europe 
from  Asia?  from  Africa?  from  Aus- 
tralia ? 

2.  Compare  Europe  with  •  North 
America  as  to  size;  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

3.  In  which  part  of  Europe  are  the 
Pyrenees?  the  Alps?  the  Ural?  the 
Appenines  ? 

4.  The  great  highlands  of  Europe 
run  east  and  west.  Why  does  this 
give  it  a  good  climate  in  summer?  in 
winter  ? 

5.  Locate  tl:e  White  Sea;  the  Irish 
Sea;  the  English  Channel;  the  Medit- 
erranean. 

6.  Name  the  prettiest  river  in 
Europe.     Locate  it. 

Grade  /A  :  Seventh  Year,  First 

Half 


Grade  6a  :  Sixth  Year,  First  Half 

South  America 

1.  In  which  direction  from  North 
America  is  South  America?  In  what 
zone  is  most  of  the  continent? 

2.  What  three  rivers  drain  South 
America?  What  mountain  system  ex- 
tends through  the  western  part? 

3.  Into  what  plains  is  the  Great 
Central  Plain  of  South  America  divid- 
ed?   Locate  each. 

4.  Bound  South  America. 

5.  What  will  make  Argentina  an 
important  country  in  the  future? 

6.  How  many  times  as  large  as 
New  York  is  Brazil?     What  do  the 


United  States 

1.  How  large  is  the  United  States? 
]  Tow  many  times  as  large  as  New 
York  State? 

2.  What  waters  touch  New  York 
State?  Louisiana?  Michigan? 

3.  Into  what  four  bodies  of  water 
do  most  of  the. river  systems  of  the 
United  States  flow  ? 

4.  Beginning  at  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  going  westward,  what  natural  di- 
visions of  surface  do  you  find? 

5.  Name  four  things  upon  which 
climate  depends.  Why  is  the  interior 
of  the  United  States  dry? 

6.  In  what  part  of  the  country  will 
vou    find    iron?    coal?    silver?    oil? 
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Where  is  wheat  produced?  tobacco? 
sugar?  cotton? 

Grade  70 :  Seventh  Year,  Second 

Half 

Asia 

1.  In  what  direction  is  Asia  from 
Europe?  from  North  America?  Com- 
pare its  size  with  that  of  North 
America. 

2.  Name  two  seas  on  the  east;  on 
the  south;  on  the  west. 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  mountain 
systems  of  Asia. 

4.  Name  and  locate  four  rivers  of 
Asia. 

5.  To  whom  does  Siberia  belong? 
What  is  the  climate  of  Siberia? 
Name  its  chi|»f  products. 

6.  Locate  Japan.  What  kind  o^ 
surface  has  it?  With  what  countries 
does  Japan  trade?  What  does  it  ex- 
port? 

Grade  8a  :  Eighth  Year,  First  Half 

The  Earth  as  a  Planet 

1.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  sun? 
How  far  from  the  earth  is  it? 

2.  What  is  the  diameter  of  the 
earth?  What  is  the  shape  of  the 
earth?  What  are  the  motions  of  the 
earth?  How  long  does  each  motion 
take? 

3.  Definite  axis,  poles,  equator,  or- 
bit. 

4.  By  diagram  show  the  location 
of  the  tropics  and  zones. 


5.  Above  what  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  the  sun  on  March  21  ?  June 
21?  September  21?  December  21? 

6.  What  is  the  length  of  day  at  the 
north  pole  on  June  21  ?  on  December 
21?     Why? 

Grade  8b:  Eighth  Year,  Second 

Half 

North  America  and  South  America 

1.  How  many  states  and  how 
many  territories  make  up  the  United 
States?  What  other  possessions  has 
the  United  States? 

2.  What  states  border  on  the 
Great  Lakes?  Which  border  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico? 

3.  Name  two  cities  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America  and  three  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  that  have  excellent 
harbors. 

4.  In  what  part  of  the  United 
States  is  artificial  irrigation  used? 
What  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
region  ? 

5.  In  what  state  of  the  United 
States  or  country  of  South  America  is 
each  of  the  following  cities,  and  why 
has  each  developed  into  a  very  impor- 
tant city:  Chicago,  Valparaiso,  Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo,  Rio  de  Janeiro? 

6.  Why  has  the  western  coast  of 
the  United  States  a  more  even  tem- 
perature through  the  year  than  the 
eastern  coast?  Mention  four  impor- 
tant things  that  affect  the  climate  of  a 
place. 


HISTORY 


Gr^\de  5a:  Fifth  Year,  First  Half 

Spanish  Explorers 

1.  What  caused  Columbus  to  sail 
from  Europe? 

2.  Tell   about  his  troubles  before 
he  discovered  America. 


3.  Why  did  Ponce  de  Leon  come 
to  America?  What  land  did  he  dis- 
cover ? 

4.  Who  discovered  the  Missis- 
sippi?    Tell  the  story  of  his  burial. 

5.  For  what  act  is  Balboa  known  ? 
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6^    Who  conquered  Mexico?  Peru? 

7.  What  people  did  Columbus  find 
in  America?  How  did  they  live? 
How  did  they  make  war  ?  Who  ruled 
them? 

Grade  5B:  Fifth  Year,  Second 

Half 

Period  of  Colonisation 

1.  When  was  Virginia  settled? 
Why  did  the  settlers  leave  England? 
What  kind  of  men  were  they? 

2.  Who  settled  New  York  ?  What 
two  cities  did  they  found  ?  What  was 
their  occupation? 

3.  Who  were  the  Pilgrims  ?  Where 
did  they  settle  ?  What  kind  of  people 
were  they?  Why  did  they  come  to 
America  ? 

4.  Why  did  Roger  Williams  leave 
Massachusetts?  Where  did  he  set- 
tle?   Who  were  his  friends? 

5.  What  people  settled  Pennsyl- 
vania? Who  was  their  leader?  What 
kind  of  people  were  they?  Why  did 
they  leave  England?  What  city  did 
they  found? 

Grade  6a  :  Sixth  Year,  First  Half 

Revolutionary  Period 

1.  Name  three  causes  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

2.  What  three  battles  were  fought 
in  New  England?  What  was  the  re- 
sult in  each  case? 

3.  In  the  battle  of  Long  Island 
who  commanded  the  Americans? 
The  British?     What  was  the  result? 

4.  Where  did  Washington  go  from 
Long  Island?  What  battle  did  he 
fight? 

5.  What  was  the  purpose  of  Bur- 
goyne's  invasion?  Where  was  he 
stopped?  By  whom?  What  impor- 
tant result  followed? 


Grade  6b:  Sixth  Year,  Second 

Half 

Expansion;  Slavery 

1.  Locate  the  Northwest  Territory. 
From  whom  did  the  United  States  ob- 
tain it? 

2.  What  territory  was  obtained  in 
1819?  From  whom?  For  how  much 
money? 

3.  What  southern  territory  be- 
came a  state  just  before  the  Mexican 
War?  What  was  the  cause  of  that 
war? 

4.  How  was  California  obtained? 
What  brought  people  to  California? 

5.  What  invention  is  connected 
with  Elias  Howe?  S.  F.  B.  Morse? 
Goodyear?  C.  W.  Field? 

6.  How  was  slavery  introduced  in 
America?  In  which  part  of  the  coun- 
try were  slaves  more  nimierous? 
What  invention  in  1795  caused  the 
number  to  increase? 

7.  What  was  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise ? 

i 

I   . 

Grade  7A :  Seventh  Year,  First 

Half 

Roman  Britain  and  Saxon  England 

1.  What  people  lived  in  England 
when  Caesar  conquered  that  country? 
What  was  the  name  of  their  religion? 

2.  When  did  the  Romans  invade 
Britain?  What  did  the  Britains  gain 
from  Roman  rule? 

3.  What  people  attacked  Britain 
after  the  Romans  left?  To  whom 
did  the  Britains  appeal  for  help? 

4.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  the 
English  ?    What  people  attacked  him  ? 

5.  How  did  Alfred  the  Great  save 
his  kingdom? 

6.  What  event  is  connected  with 
King  Arthur?  Canute? 

7.  Who  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
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Kings?  By  whom  was  he  attacked? 
Why?  At  what  battle  was  he  de- 
feated ? 

8.  What  event  is  connected  with 
55  B.  C ;  871 ;  1066. 

Grade  7b:  Seventh  Year,  Second 

Half 

House  of  Stuart 

1.  What  two  companies  were 
formed  in  England  under  James  I. 
for  colonizing  America  ?  Which  com- 
pany founded  Jamestown  ? 

2.  Why  did  the  Puritans  leave 
England?  To  what  country  did  they 
go?  Where  in  America  did  they  set- 
tle? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  Divine  Right 
of  Kings? 

4.  What  was  Ship  Money?  The 
Star  Chamber  Court? 

5.  Who  commanded  the  armies  of 
Parliament?  Name  two  battles  that 
he  fought.  What  happened  to  the 
king? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  Common- 
wealth? Who  was  at  the  head  of 
it?  With  what  three  countries  did 
he  wage  war? 

7.  What  Stuart  was  restored  to 
the  throne  after  the  Commonwealth? 
What  colony  was  captured  from  the 
Dutch  ? 

8.  Why  was  James  II.  deposed? 

9.  Name  some  event  connected 
with  1607,  1620,  1649,  1660,  1688. 

10.  Name  some  event  connected 
with  Hampden,  Winthrop,  Laud,  Pym. 

Grade  8a:  Eighth  Year,  First 

Half 

Discovery  and  Settlement 

1.  What  conditions  in  Europe  led 
to  the  sending  out  of  explorers? 

2.  What  did  Spain  claim?  On 
what  did  she  base  her  claim? 


3.  What  did  England  claim? 
Why? 

4.  What  did  France  claim?  Why? 

5.  What  did  Holland  claim  ?  Why  ? 

6.  Name  the  thirteen  colonies. 

7.  What  European  conditions  led 
to  colonization? 

8.  What  was  the  character  of  the 
settlers  in  Virginia,  New  York,  Mass- 
achusetts  and   Penilsylvania  ? 

9.  What  were  the  relations  of 
these  colonies  with  (a)  the  Indians,- 
(b)  the  other  colonies,  (c)  England? 

10.  In  these  four  colbnies,  what 
were  the  occupations  of  the  people? 
the  forms  of  government? 

Grade  8b:  Eighth  Year,  Second 

Half 

Federal  vs.  State  Sovereignty 

1.  What  two  parties  were  organ- 
ized at  the  beginning  of  our  govern- 
ment? Upon  what  important  points 
of  governmental  policy  did  they 
differ? 

2.  Name  the  additions  of  territory 
to  the  United  States  from  1789  to  the 
present  time. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  "tariff  for 
protection"?  a  "tariff  for  revenue 
only"  ? 

4.  In  what  way  did  the  slavery 
question  affect  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri, Texas  and  California? 

5.  What  was  the  "State  Rights" 
idea?  Do  you  think  it  was  right  or 
wrong?     Why? 

6.  What  event  is  connected  with 
1789;  1820;  1825;  1848;  i860;  1863. 

7.  To  each  of  the  following  at- 
tach an  important  event:  John  Jay, 
Monroe,  Pinckney,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Commodore  Perry,  Wm.  T.  Sherman, 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun. 

8.  To  each  of  the  following  at- 
tach an  important  event:     Louisiana^ 
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New  Orleans,  Bull  Run,  Fort  Donel- 
son,  Vicksburg,  Gettysburg,  Appomat- 
tox. 

9.  Explain  the  Alabama  claims. 
When  was  the  Alabama  built?  For 
•whom?     Why?  Why  did  the  United 


States  object?     What   settlement    of 
this  claim  was  made? 

10.  What  was  the  effect  of  the 
Civil  War  on  the  power  of  the  nation- 
al government?  On  the  economic 
condition  of  the  South  ? 


MATHEMATICS 


<jRADE  3a:  Third  Year,  First  Half 


Addition  and  Subtraction 


I. 


$3745 

2.93 
86.07 

950 
.62 

2.00 

20.38 


Grade  3B:  Third  Year,  Second 

Half 

Four  Operations — Fractions 


I. 


$7.95 
83.00 

2.67 

.54 
27.09 

3.84 
3918 


:2. 


9»374 
— ^2,896 


2. 


$3,091.29 
^1,286.57 


3- 


748 
x6 


4.  9,884  -^  7- 

5.  A  farmer  had  $80.  He  spent 
$47  for  a  cow.    How  much  left  ? 

6.  Joe  spent  12c.  for  a  baseball. 
4c.  for  a  top,  and  28c.  for  skates. 
How  much  left  from  75c. 

7.  If  tables  are  $15  each,  how 
much  must  be  paid  for  six  tables? 

8.  A  farmer  paid  $95  .for  five 
^heep.  What  was  the  cost  of  one 
sheep  ? 


3-     736  X  43. 

4.  6,552  ^  21. 

5.  A  man  paid  $29  for  one  sheep. 
How  much  will  22  cost. 

6.  A  man  earned  $948.  He  spent 
2/3  of  it.    How  much  did  he  spend  ? 

7.  If  tables  are  $14  each,  how 
much  will  be  left  from  $100  after 
buying  7  tables. 

8.  Add  yeyz,  9M,  36M,  i8ij4  and 

2V4. 

9.  A  man  had  $34^  and  spent 
$20^.     How  much  left? 

•  10.  A  butcher  bought  8  cows  at 
$22  each  and  3  sheep  at  $9  each. 
How  much  did  he  pay  for  all? 
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Grade  4A :  Fourth  Year,  First  Half        2. 


Four  Operations- 
I.     Add: 

42,398 

9465 
20,746 

3^251 

14,825 

6,251 

13,194 
4,113 


'Fractions 


3- 


60,501 
—  9473 

746 
X29S 


4.    864  X  7^. 

5-    47,739  -^  314- 

6.  V*  of  a  number  is  864.  Find 
number. 

7.  What    will    be    the   cost    of: 

3  horses  at  $95  each; 

4  cows  at  $52  each; 
6  sheep  at  $30  each? 

8.  A  farmer  owned  4653/2  acres  of 
land.  He  sold  125V3  acres.  How 
many  acres  left? 

9.  A  man  earned  $950.  He  spent 
4/6  of  it  for  an  automobile.  What 
did  the  automobile  cost? 

10.  Add:  75V3,  211/4,  96V2, 
7V12,  58V*. 

Grade  4b:  Fourth  Year,  Second 

Half 


Add: 


3,7257* 
8262/8 

948/4 

407V« 

83V« 
146V12 


24,709^4 
—  9,386»A 


3-    3,784  X76*A. 
4.    8,624  X  508. 

5-    38,475  -^  245. 

6.  Write:  Thirty  seven  and  nine 
tenths  ;four  hundred  sixty  and  sixty- 
two  hundredths;  nine  hundred  and 
one  tenth;  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred eight  and  seven  hundredths. 

7.  Reduce  to  lowest  terms:  "/,4, 

=735,     28/82^     15/21^ 

8.  A  farm^  owned  96  acres  of 
land.  He  sold  24  acres.  What  part 
of  his  land  did  he  sell? 

9.  Find  the  area  of  a  field  55  ft. 
wide  and  125  ft.  long. 

10.  What  will  it  cost  to  fence  a 
field  75  ft.  long,  45  ft.  wide  at  25c.  a 
ft. 

11.  If  43  desks  cost  $53^5,  what 
will  9  desks  cost? 

12.  A  grocer  had  95^  lbs.  of  salt. 
He  sold  8>4  and  20>4  lbs.  How 
much  had  he  left  ? 

13.  What  will  20  yds,  of  silk  cost 
at  75c.  per  yd.  ? 

Grade  5A:  Fifth  Year,  First  Half 

Common  Fractions — The  Four 
Operations 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  2,094Vi5,  863, 

702 Vio,  87 Ye. 

2.  The  minuend  is  go2,oo7^/' ;  the 
subtrahend  is  275,869-/3.  What  is 
the  remainder? 

3.  4K'  X  67=  X  J:^  X  8  =  ? 

4. 


IX     _:_    13 
1  C. 


—  ? 


5.  A  man  spent  $3^/2  for  a  hat, 
$4^  for  shoes  and  $i6>^  for  a  coat. 
How  much  left  from  $50? 

6.  A  grocer  had  75  lbs.  of  butter 
to  put  into  3  tubs.    He  put  19^^^  into* 
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one,  23V8  into  another.     How  many 
lbs.  did  he  put  into  the  third? 

7.  At  $6,662/8  a  toll,  what  must 
I  pay  for  7J^  tons  of  coal? 

•Grade  5B :  Fifth  Year,  Second  Half 

Decimals  and  Common  Fractions 

1.  If  a  man  sold  500  bushels  of 
•wheat  for  $624.50,  how  much  did  he 
j[et  for  a  bushel? 

2.  A  man  spent  $625.  This  was 
V«  of  his  money.    How  much  had  he  ? 

3.  A  man  has  160  acres  land.  He 
sold  16%.  How  many  acres  did  he 
•sell? 

4.  If  Weston  walked  640.05  miles 
in  25.3  days,  how  far  was  that  in  a 
<iay? 

5.         =? 

4/5     _^     20/25 

'6.     Add : 

15.3 
250.4 

857.09 

35035 
6,002.192 

7295 
•    68.086 

9.002 

821.45 

334 


7.  Change  V^®  to  a  decimal. 

8.  Multiply  8.098  by  66.03. 

Grade  6a:  Sixth  Year,  First  Half 

Denominate  Numbers — Percentage 

1.  Reduce  V^  P^i^t  to  a  fraction  of 
a  bushel. 

2.  How  much  water  in  15  casks, 
each  containing  25  gals.^  3  qts.,  i  pt? 

3.  Change  107  gills  to  higher  de- 
nominations. 

4.  Lincoln  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809 
and  died  April  14,  1865.  How  old 
was  he  when  he  died? 


5.  A  man  has  5  bu.  3  pks.  7  qts 
potatoes.     He  bought  4  bu.  2  pks.  4 
qts.    How  much  did  he  have  in  all? 

6.  Which  is  less  and  how  much: 
9%  of  $82,000  or  6%  of  $93,000? 

7.  I  paid  $35  for  a  bicycle  and 
sold  it  for  60%  less  than  I  paid  for  it. 
What  was  the  selling  price? 

8.  A  man's  salary  is  $30  per  week ; 
it  is  increased  to  $35.  What  is  the 
per  cent,  increase? 

Grade  6b:  Sixth  Year,  Second 

Half 

Percentage  and  Its  Application 

1.  At  what  price  must  I  sell  a 
house  that  cost  me  $12,850  to  gain 

35%. 

2.  A  salesman  received  $60  salary 

and  commission  for  a  week's  work. 
If  he  works  for  $32  per  week  and 
4%,  how  much  goods  did  he  sell? 

3.  A  man  owns  eight  lots  valued 
at  $250  each.  He  was  assessed  V'% 
on  Vb  of  his  property.  How  much 
tax  did  he  pay? 

4.  What  is  the  duty  on  3  bbls.  of 
French  wine,  each  bbl.  containing  30 
gals,  valued  at  $8  per  gal.?  Duty 
15%  and  30c.  a  qt. 

5.  Sold  a  house  for  $16,400  and 
gained  20%.  At  what  price  should  I 
have  sold  it  to  gain  35%  ? 

6.  A  lot  cost  $2,400,  which  is 
37J^%  of  the  cost  of  the  house. 
What  is  the  cost  of  the  house  and 
lot? 

7.  Sold  a  piano  and  lost  $120  or 
33V3%.    For  what  did  I  sell  it? 

Grade  7A :  Seventh  Year,  First 

Half 

Simple  Interest 

1.  Find  the  interest  on  $1,250  for 
3  yrs.  I  mo.  15  da.  at  6%  (6%  Meth- 
od). 

2.  jVIan  borrowed  $1,080  Feb.  12. 
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1891  at  4%,  and  on  July   15,   1895, 
he  paid  the  amount  due.    How  much 
was  it? 

3.  Find  the  interest  of  $320  for  i 
yr.  8  mo.  12  da.  at  5%  (Cancella- 
tion Method). 

4.  What  is  the  interest  on  a  note 
for  $275  dated  July  2y,  1902  and  paid 
May  12,  1903  with  interest  at  7%. 

5.  Find  the  amount  of  $485.75  for 

2  yrs.  4  mo.  18  da.  @  6%. 

6.  Man  borrows  $5,000  @  4j4%. 
He  returns  it  2  yrs.  6  mo.  later.  How 
much  money  does  he  return? 

7.  A  gave  B  $1,200  on  May  20, 
1901  for  which  he  was  to  receive  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5J4%.  B  paid  the 
entire  debt  Sept.  5,  1905.  How  much 
did  A  receive? 

8.  Bought  a  bill  of  goods  amount- 
ing to  $750,  ya  payable  in  30  days, 
V^  in  60  days,  ys  in  90  days  @  6%. 
What  was  entire  cost  of  goods? 

Grade  7B :  Seventh  Year,  Second 

Half 

Applications  and  Derived  Cases  of 

Interest 

1.  My  money  in  the  bank  at  4% 
yielded  me  $271.25  interest  for  i  yr. 

3  mo.  15  da.     How  much  have  I  in 
the  bank? 

2.  The  interest  on  $960  for  a  cer- 
tain time  at  5%  was  $129.60.  How 
long  was  it  loaned? 

3.  Mr.  Brown  borrowed  $650 
Aug.  10,  1891,  and  on  May  28,  1893 
he  paid  the  amount  due  which  was 
S731.90.  What  was  the  rate  of  in- 
terest? 

4.  At  what  rate  will  $675  give 
$172.80  in  3  yrs.  2  mo.  12  da. 

5.  $500  Sept.  10,  1908. 
Twelve  months  after  date,  I 
promise  to  pay  Five  Hundred 
Dollars.                   John   Smith. 

This  note  was  discounted  on  Dec.  4, 


1908  at  6%.  Find  (a)  date  of  ma 
turity;  .(b)  term  of  discount;  (c) 
bank  discount;  (d)  proceeds. 

6.  A  3  months'  note  for  $1,400, 
dated  June  15,  1906,  was  discounted 
Aug.  10,  1906  at  5J4%.  Find  pro- 
ceeds. 

7.  In  what  time  will  $475  pro- 
duce $33.25  at  4%? 

8.  At  what  rate  will  $700  gain 
$47.25  in  I  yr.  6  mo.? 

Grade  8a:  Eighth  Year,  First 

Half 
Mensuration 

1.  How  many  rods  do  I  save  by 
taking  the  diagonal  of  a  field  75  rds. 
wide  and  200  rds.  long  instead  of  go- 
ing around  the  end  and  side? 

2.  The  drawing  wheel  of  an  en- 
gine is  6  ft.  in  diameter.  How  many 
revolutions  does  it  take  in  a  mile  if 
there  is  no  slipping? 

3.  The  parallel  sides  of  a  trapezoid 
^1*6  35  ^nd  45  rds  and  its  altitude  is 
30  rds.  What  is  its  worth  at  $175 
per  acre? 

4.  A  horse  is  tied  to  a  post  by 
means  of  a  rope  so  that  he  can  graze 
over  I  acre  of  land.  How  long  is 
the   rope  ? 

5.  What  is  the  area  of  a  regular 
polygon,  each  side  being  8  ins.  long? 

6.  An  oil  can  is  20  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  4  ft.  deep.  How  many  gal- 
lons will  it  hold  allowing  7J^  gals, 
to  the  cu.  ft. 

7.  A  square  prism  has  a  base  2 
ft.  long  and  an  altitude  of  10  ft.  It 
is  made  of  granite  weighing  165  lbs. 
to  the  cubic  foot.  What  is  the  weight 
of  the  prism? 

Grade  8b:  Eighth  Year,  Second 

Half 

I.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  74,  703, 
185. 
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2,  Multiply  62j4  thousandths  by 
25  millionths  and  divide  the  product 
by  125  hundred  thousandths. 

4.  A  man  traveled  Vt  of  his  jour- 
ney in  one  month,  V^  the  next  month 
and  then  had  660  miles  to  go.  What 
was  the  length  of  his  journey? 

5.  If  I  add  4  CO  both  terms  of  the 


fraction  V»>  do  I  increase  or  diminish 
its  value?    How  much? 

6.  A  man  who  owned  '20%  of  a 
mill  sold  20%  of  his  share  for  $3,- 
800.     Value  of  the  mill? 

7.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  510, 
and  one  is  33*/s%  more  than  the 
other.    What  are  the  numbers? 

8.  Of  a  stock  of  goods  89%  is 
damaged  by  fire  and  $4,191  worth  is 
uninjured.  Value  of  stock  before  the 
fire? 


F.NGLISH 


Grade  3a:  Third  Year,  First  Half 

1.  Use  correct  form  is  or  arc: 
Flowers  ....  pretty.  Sugar  .... 
sweet.     Dark   ....   the  night. 

2.  Use  correct  form  zvas  or 
zverc :  The  boy  ....  doing  his  lesson. 
There  ....  one  book  on  the  desk. 
The  stars  ....  shining  brightly. 

3.  Use  correct  form  has  or  have: 
Each  hand  ....  five  fingers.  These 
rooms  •.  . .  .  large  windows.  We  .... 
fresh  air  in  tlie  room. 

4.  Write  a  statement  in  answer 
to  this  (jucstion :  What  did  you  have 
for  breakfast? 

5.  Next  to  these  words,  write  the 
shorter  way  (abbreviation):  Friday; 
January :    Mister. 

(iRADK  3r:  Third  Vi:ar,  Skcoxd 

Half 

I.  Use  correct  form  of  do,  sec, 
conic,  (/o :  They  have  ....  their 
work  (do).  The  boy  ....  his  part 
yesterday  (do).  Jack  ....  the 
giant  (see).  Mary's  sister  ....  to 
school  (come).  The  boy  has  .... 
home,  how  (go).  Mary  ....  witli 
her    (go). 


2.  Some  boys  have  one  foot.  How 
many  have  you?     (Statement.) 

3.  Next  to  these  words  write  the 
shorter  way  (abbreviation) :  Satur- 
day; September;  Captain. 

Grade  4 a  :  Fourth  Year,  First 

Half 

1.  Use  these  words  in  the  blank 
spaces — ^buy,  catch,  take,  write:  I 
have  ....  a  letter  (write).  My 
brother  f.i.  some  fish  (catch).  We 
have  ....  our  books  (take).  We 
....  some  cake  (buy). 

2.  I  write  a  letter  to  John  Smith, 
181  Ilart  Street,  Brooklyn.  Draw  an 
envelope,  and  address  it. 

3.  Next  to  these  words  write  the 
l)Iural:  Key,  lion,  knife,  city,  brush. 

4.  Put  one  line  under  the  subject, 
and  two  under  the  predicate:  The 
boy  was  struck  by  a  stone.  We  go  to 
school.  New  York  is  a  large  city, 
r.ast   month,   the   leaves  were  green. 

(irade  41? :  Fourth  Year,  Second 

Half 

I.  Use  these  words  in  the  blank- 
spaces — ^begin,  break,  fall,  give:  The 
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class  has  ....  its  work  (begin).  It 
..'..    to   rain   this   morning    (begin). 

The    glass    is    (break).     Who 

....  it?  (break).  It  ....  from  the 
desk  (fall).  John  ....  it  to  me 
(give).  I  have  ....  my  brother  a 
cent   (give). 

2.  Use  the  proper  form  in  the 
sentences:  John's  hat  is  (large)  tnan 
mine.  He  is  the  (good)  of  the  two. 
Frank  is  the  (bright)  boy  in  the 
class. 

3.  Draw  one  line  under  the  sub- 
ject, and  two  under  the  predicate: 
The  earth  is  round.  The  rose  is 
red.  John  is  a  brave  boy.  He  was 
elected  captain. 

4.  This  house  belongs  to  my 
father.  These  guns  belong  to  the 
soldiers.  Whose  house  is  it?  Whose 
guns  are  they?     (Statements.) 

Grade  5a:  Fifth  Year,  First  Half 

1.  In  the  following  sentences,  fiir 
the  blanks  with  the  correct  form  of 
the   word   in    (    ) :    (a)    These   boys 

their  pencils  (break),    (b) 

He    in    the    sun   all    day 

(lay),  (c)  Dora  ....  here  yester- 
day  (sit),     (d)   The  boy 

home  (go). 

2.  Draw  one  line  under  subject 
and  two  under  the  predicate  in  the 
following  sentences:  Hiawatha  was  a 
little  Indian  boy.  He  had  no  father 
or  mother.  He  lived  with  his  grand- 
mother. His  home  was  a  wigwam. 
Hiawatha  loved  trees,  birds  and  ani- 
mals. 

3.  Use  the  following  words  in 
sentences:  done,  teach,  lain,  taken, 
bought. 

4.  Select  correct  word  from  the 
following,  and  fill  spaces — from,  into, 
in,  among,  between:  (a)  The  dog 
ran  ....  the  room,  (b)  Divide  these 
marbles  ....  the  five  boys,     (c)  Did 


you  get  it the  agent?     (d)  Di- 
vide these  ....  Joe  and  David. 

5.  Mark  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate: (a)  Up  went  the  kite,  (b)  At 
the  door  sat  Hiawatha,  (c)  On  the 
branch  sat  an  old  owl.  (d)  Behind 
the  wigwam  rose  the  forest. 

Grade  5B:  Fifth  Year,  Second 

Half 

1.  Use  in  sentences:  Rode,  drove, 
taught,  took,  broke,  brought. 

2.  Fill  in  blanks  with  pronouns 
selected  from  list — me,  I,  you,  him, 
her,  he,  she:  (a)  I  will  go,  not 

(b)  Will  you  go  with  Alice,  and  . . . .  ? 

(c)  Who  is   wrong,    .•...    or    ....? 

(d)  This  is  a  secret  between  ....  and 

(e)   You  must  ask   not 

(f) and will  do  ^^.c 

work. 

3.  Mark  the  subject  word  and 
predicate  verb:  (a)  The  fox  caught 
and  killed  the  old  hen.  (b)  Lovely 
lilacs  and  roses  grow  in  my  garden, 
(c)    Spiders  spin,  weave  and  hunt. 

4.  Use  to,  into,  under,  on.  be- 
tween, among,  on,  at  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences:    (a)    Go    school. 

(b)  The  book  is the  table,    (c) 

The   bear   ran    the    dog.      (d) 

Put  the  book the  desk,     (e)  He 

went    the   room,      (f)    Though 

....  friends,  Alice  remained  all  the 
time   ....   Sarah  and  Jane. 

5.  Fill  in  blanks  with  is  or  are, 
was  or  zvcre,  do  or  does,  has  or  have : 

(a)  One  of  the  girls  ....  here,  nov/. 

(b)  In  her  bag  ....  a  book  and  a 
slate,  (c)  On  what  kind  of  a  bush 
....  lilacs  grow?  (d)  Every  one  of 
the  windows   ....  been  closed. 

6.  In  the  following,  underline  the 
complement:  (a)  The  hunter  shot  the 
bird,     (b)   The  roses  were  beautiful. 

(c)  The  lion   is  the  king  of  beasts. 
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(d)  Over  in  the  fields,  the  boys  played 
ball. 

Grade  6a:  Sixth  Year,  First  Half 

1.  What  is  a  sentence? 

2.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  each 
of  the  following,  and  why?  (a)  Why 
don't  you  speak?  (b)  I  love  them 
that  love  me.    (c)  Show  me  the  place. 

3.  What  is  a  noun? 

4.  In  the  following  sentence,  point 
out  the  words  that  modify  nouns,  and 
tell  which  noun  they  modify:  A  clev- 
er old  fox  caught  the  sleepy  goose. 

5.  What  is  a  verb? 

6.  In  the  following  sentence, 
draw  one  line  under  the  subject 
word,  two  under  the  predicate  word, 
and  three  under  the  complement:  Do 
you  eat  bread? 

7.  Point  out  the  adverbs  in  the 
following  sentence:  The  dog  attacked 
him  savagely  and  nearly  killed  him. 

8.  What  is  a  preposition?  a  pro- 
noun? 

Grade  6b:  Sixth  Year,  Second 

Half 

Analyze  and  describe  (kind  of 
sentence) : 

1.  John,  the  butcher,  did  not 
come. 

2.  The  little  boy  had  a  long  stick 
in  his  left  hand. 

3.  Can  you  see  the  weary  trav- 
eler? 

4.  He  bought  and  sold  books  and 
paper. 

5.  Name  the  classes  of  nouns  and 
give  an  example  of  each. 

6.  What  does  the  plural  number 
denote?  Form  plural  of  lady,  valley, 
knife,  negro. 

7.  In  the  following,  select  the  pro- 
nouns and  tell  what  kind :  Who  ran 
to  help  me  pick  up  the  hat  that  I 
dropped  ? 


8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an 
object  and  a  phrase. 

In  the  following,  select  the  phrase, 
and  tell  the  kind: 

9.  With  true  courtesy,  he  stepped 
aside. 

10.  To  skate  is  great  fun. 

Grade  7a:  Seventh  Year,  First 

Half 

Analyze  and  describe  (kind  of 
sentence  and  clauses)  : 

1.  There  lay  the  rider,  distorted 
and  pale. 

2.  He  bowed  to  every  man  whom 
he  met. 

Parse  the  italicized  words: 

3.  Rider. 

4.  Whom. 

5.  Form  one  sentence  out  of  the 
following:  The  servant  led  forth  the 

^horse.  The  servant  was  short  and 
dark.  The  horse  belonged  to  Mr. 
William. 

6.  Pick  out  the  verbs  in  the  sen- 
tences of  the  preceding  question,  and 
state  the  use  of  each. 

Select  and  give  use  of  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

7.  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go. 

8.  He,  who  runs,  may  read. 

9.  He  said  that  he  was  sorry. 

10.  Give  the  mood  and  tense  of 
the  verbs  in  the  following:  If  this 
be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 

Grade  70:   Seventh  Year,  Second 

Half 

Analyze  and  describe  (kind  of 
sentence  and  clauses). 

I.  The  authors  of  the  American 
Revolution  believed  that  they  were 
in  the  service  of  their  own,  and  of 
all   future  generations. 
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2.  Hearing  a  step,  I  looked  up. 

3.  They  being  absent,  we  cannot 
do  this. 

4.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread. 

Parse : 

5.  American. 

6.  believed. 

7.  their. 

8.  Give. 

9.  How  is  the  plural  of  nouns 
formed  ? 

10.  Give  an  example  of  the  irreg- 
ular comparisoii  of  some  adverb. 

Grade  8a:  Eighth  Year,  First 

Half 

Analyze  and  describe: 

1.  God's  question  to  guilty  Cain 
was,  "Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother?" 

2.  Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed 

with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff, 
remained  to  pray. 
Parse  the  italicized  words: 

3.  thy. 

4.  brother. 

5.  came. 

6.  Combine  the  following  into  one 
sentence:  It  was  one  winter  evening. 
Two  cottagers  were  sitting  by  their 
cheerful  peat  fire.  They  were  sitting 
in  a  small  hut.  The  hut  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  moor.  It  was  several 
miles  distant  from  any  other  habita- 
tion. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  in  mean- 
ing of  the  following :  Only  John  may 


borrow  a  book.    John  may  only  bor- 
row a  book. 

8.  Write  the  comparative  of  sin- 
cere, saucy;  the  superlative  of  much, 
honest. 

Grade  8b:  Eighth  Year,  Second 

Half 

Analyze  and  describe: 

1.  The  play  is  the  thing  wherein 
I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

2.  The  flinty  couch  we  now  must 

share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider 

plied, 
If  thy  protection  hover  near. 
Parse  the  italicized  words: 

3.  Thing. 

4.  Must  share. 

5.  Couch. 

6.  Fill  the  following  blanks  with 
suitable  pronouns  and  give  reason  for 
the  choice  in  each  case:  (a)  Do  you 

know   it  is?     (b)    ....   did  he 

meet?     (c)  It  must  be  

7.  Decline  in  both  numbers  the 
personal  pronoun  /. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  in  mean- 
ing of  the  active  transitive  and  the 
passive?  Use  the  word  "strike"  and 
illustrate  your  answer  by  sentences. 

9.  Mention  the  simple  relative 
pronouns,  and  explain  how  they  dif- 
fer in  use. 

ID.  Change  the  following  to  a 
simple  sentence:  "This  assault,  which 
was  of  a  cruel  and  barbarous  nature, 
was  committed  by  soldiers  who  be- 
longed to  the  British  army." 


THE  TEACHER  AS  A  SOCIAL  WORK£,R 


JOSEPH 

The  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  bring 
the  school  into  closer  relation  with  the 
home.  The  necessity  hfis  been  real- 
ized of  the  teacher  and  the  parents 
working  together.  The  teacher's  in- 
terest is  now  not  confined  to  culture 
only,  but  includes  a  regard  for  the 
child's  physical  welfare,  for  its  home 
conditions  and  its  life  outside  of 
school  hours.  This  interest  is  well 
exhibited  by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  teacher  will  take  the  proper  steps 
to  relieve  the  apparent  distress  among 
her  pupils.  The  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
has  for  a  number  of  years  received 
the  splendid  co-operation  of  public 
school  teachers  in  bringing  to  its  no- 
tice school  children  whom  it  is  desir- 
able to  render  some  form  of  aid. 
Each  year  the  assistance  of  the  teach- 
ers is  asked  for  by  means  of  a  card, 
explaining  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  association  could  be  of  help  to 
those  unable  to  attend  school  regular- 
ly on  account  of  inadequate  clothing, 
shoes  or  food. 

The  trained  eye  of  a  teacher  soon 
detects  children  insufficiently  fed, 
scantily  clothed,  or  who  are  sickly 
and  rickety  for  lack  of  medical  at- 
tendance or  purer  air.  She  hears 
tales  of  suffering  which  are  undoubt- 
edly genuine,  and  until  the  associa- 
tion made  it  a  j/ractice  to  co-operate 
with  her,  the  te.'cher  was  often  at  a 
loss  how  to  help  her  pupils.  The 
response  of  principals  and  teachers 
has  demonstrated  the  urgent  need  of 
this  co-operatioaj.  During  the  school 
year  that  is  drawing  to  a  close,  scores 


ELLNER 

of  cases  were  referred  to  the  associ- 
ation by  teachers,  so  that  "school 
cases"  now  constitute  a  regular  part 
of  the  work  of  the  relief  department. 
Of  the  3,125  cases  to  whom  necessi- 
ties were  given  last  winter,  a  large 
proportion  were  families  with  school 
children,  many  of  whom  would  have 
been  unable  to  comply  with  the  school 
law  but  for  the  aid  which  they  re- 
ceived. It  may  also  be  added  that  in 
many  instances  the  distress  of  the 
family  would  in  all  likelihood  have  re- 
mained unknown  but  for  the  teachers* 
action. 

The  informality  of  the  method  is 
the  secret  of  its  success.  No  burden 
of  inspection  is  laid  upon  the  teachers, 
neither  is  any  teacher  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  work,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  merely  understood  that 
those  whose  sympathies  are  enlisted 
by  starved  or  ailing  pupils  may  feel 
assured  of  help  if  they  appeal  to  those 
who  can  give  it.  No  extra  work  is 
entailed,  but  a  heavy  burden  is  lifted 
from  teachers  who  have  hearts  to  feel 
and  eyes  to  see  without  the  means  of 
personally  remedying  the  evils  they 
witness. 

One  of  the  supervisors  who  has 
handled  many  school  cases  believes 
that  a  very  interesting  development 
has  been  going  on  since  teachers  be- 
gan to  refer  cases  of  destitution 
among  their  pupils.  The  teacher's 
social  sense — her  sense  of  social  obli- 
gation to  her  pupils — has  developed 
to  a  very  keen  fineness.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  teacher's  predominating  mo- 
tive ^or  referring  a  case  was  apt  to 
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be  the  desire  to  reduce  truancy  in  her 
class.  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  not 
the  destitution  that  made  the  strong- 
est appeal,  but  a  good  attendance 
book.  But  there  has  steadily  grown 
up  a  broader  sympathy.  The  con- 
sciousness that  only  a  few  strokes  of 
her  pen  will  set  in  motion  agencies 
to  relieve  some  particular  distress  has 
made  her  keenly  alive  to  her  responsi- 
bilities. She  responds  quickly  to  the 
mute  appeal  made  by  pale  and  pinched 
cheeks,  torn  shoes  or  ragged  cloth- 
ing. Often  a  chance  word  in  confi- 
dential talk  with  the  child  will  re-, 
veal  to  her  adverse  home  conditions, 
and  without  even  letting  the  child 
know  of  the  fact  the  teacher  will 
quietly  refer  the  family  to  the  associ- 
ation for  treatment. 

Most  teachers  have  excellent  judg- 
ment both  in  regard  to  the  importance 


of  the  cases  to  which  they  call  atten- 
tion and  the  need  of  charity.  They 
are  nearer  the  children  and  much 
more  in  touch  with  them  than  the 
most  faithful  settlement  workers  are 
apt  to  be.  The  latter  often  come  out 
of  wealthy  homes  and  compared  with 
the  personal  luxury  to  which  they  are 
normally  accustomed,  even  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  the  lives  of  the  poor 
working  people  seems  actual  priva- 
tion. They  lack  perspective,  and  for 
this  reason  their  conclusions  are  often 
misleading.  But  the  average  school 
teacher  understands  the  degrees  which 
exist  among  the  poor  and  knows  real 
poverty  when  she  sees  it.  Her  occu- 
pation makes  her  a  shrewd  critic  of 
plausible  stories,  and  of  all  people 
who  come  in  contact  with  the  desti- 
tute she  is  probably  the  least  easy  to 
deceive. 


TOPICS  FOR  THE   STUDY  OF  THE   ACQUI- 
SITION OF  TERRITORY  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Mary  A.  SulliTan,  Asalatant  Principal,  P.  S.  17,    Queens 


I.  Extent  of  Territory  in  1783. 

Boundaries. 

Extent  of  West  Florida. 

Spain  claimed  New  Orleans  as  a 
part  of  Louisiana.  This  being  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  gave  the 
Spanish  commercial  control  and 
caused  future  trouble. 

Unsettled  boundaries. 

Northern  boundary  of  Maine. 


2.  The  Northwest  Territory. 

Boundaries. 

Colonies  claiming  it  as  a  result  of 
their  "sea  to  sea"  grants. 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Virginia.  New  York  claimed  the 
Ohio  valley  on  account  of  an  Indian 
treaty. 

Considerations  for  which  it  was  re- 
linquished by  these  colonies. 
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Maryland,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Jersey  refused  to  accept  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  unless  this  territory 
was  ceded  to  the  government.  As 
there  could  be  no  union  unless  all  the 
States  ratified  these  articles,  the  States 
claiming  the  land,  ceded  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  1786. 

Three  small  reservations  of  land 
were  held  by  the  States  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Virginia. 

The  remaining  land  was  surveyed 
and  divided  into  states,  townships 
and  sections.  These  were  sold  to  set- 
tlers and  the  money  was  used  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  nation. 

Ordinance  of  1787. 

By  this  the  land  was  organized  into 
a  political  division,  the  territory.  The 
form  of  government  for  a  territory 
was  also  established. 

States  made  from  the  territory. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  a  part  of  Minnesota. 

Rapid  settlement  of  territory  after 
Wayne's  Indian  treaty  of  1795. 

3.  The  Southwest  Territory. 

Claimed  by  the  "sea  to  sea"  grants 
of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

Ceded  to  Congress  from  1787- 1802. 

States  made  from  it. 

Tennesse,   Alabama,   Mississippi. 

4.  Louisiana. 

Boundaries. 

Northern  boundary  unsettled. 

Purchased  for  $15,000,000  from 
France  in  1803. 

Louisiana  was  secretly  ceded  to 
France  by  Spain.  Napoleon  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  struggle  with  Eng- 
land. Fearing  that  he  might  lose  the 
land,  he  sold  it  to  the  United  States 
at  a  great  bargain  and  used  the  money 
in  his  preparation  for  war. 


Jefferson  almost  over-reached  his 
power  in  buying  it.  • 

(Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists.) 
Advantages  to  the  United  States: 

(i)    Removed   France   from  our 
frontier. 

(2)  Removed  the  possibility  of 
England's  being  our  neighbor. 

(3)  Gave  United   States  undis- 
puted control  of  the  Mississippi. 

(4)  Nearly  doubled  the  territory 
of  the  nation. 

Explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Northern  boundary  settled  in  1818. 
Some  important  States  made  from 
it. 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

5.  Florida. 

Boundaries,  including  those  of 
West  Florida. 

Purchased  from  Spain  in  1819  for 
$5,000,000. 

Reason^  for  buying  it. 

Jackson's  invasion  of  the  land  in 
order  to  quell  the  troublesome  Semi- 
nole Indians. 

Might  lead  to  complications. 

By  this  treaty,  in  1818  Spain  relin- 
quished her  claim  to  the  Oregon  coun- 
try. 

6.  Boundary  Between  Maine  and 

Canada. 

Settled  by  the  Webster-Ashburton 
treaty,  1842. 

7.  Texas. 

Claimed  by  Spain  and  the  United 
States  after  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, but  our  claim  was  given  up  in 
18 18,  when  Florida  was  ceded.  Texas 
then  became  a  part  of  Mexico,  after 
she  had  won  her  independence  from 
Spain. 

American     citizens     emigrated    to 
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Texas  until  they  were  in  the  majority. 
United  States  offered  to  buy  the  land, 
but  Mexico  refused. 

Slavery  was  abolished  in  Mexico, 
but  the  slave-holders  refused  to  obey 
the  law  regarding  slavery.  The  Mex- 
ican Government,  as  a  result,  for- 
bade Americans  the  right  of  settling 
in  Texas.  The  Texans  rose  in  revolt. 
Led  by  Gen.  Houston,  and  aided  by 
the  South's  sending  men,  money  and 
arms,  they  gained  independence  in 
1836  and  received  recognition  by  the 
United  States. 

From  1837  until  1844  Texas  tried 
to  become  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  but  was  barred  because  her 
admission  meant  the  breaking  of  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  slavery 
and  the  anti-slavery  factions  in  Con- 
gress. As  the  boundary  on  the  south 
and  southwest  was  unsettled  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  meant  serious  trou- 
ble with  Mexico.  This  was  another 
reason  urged  against  the  addition  of 
the  State  to  the  Union.  Feeling  ran 
so  high  that  the  admission  of  Texas 
was  made  a  political  issue  in  1844.  As 
a  result  the  State  was  admitted  in 
1845. 

The  Mexican  War  resulted. 

» 

8.  Oregon. 

Extent. 

From  California  to  Alaska,  east- 
ward to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Claimed  by  : 

1.  Spain — explorations  and  dis- 
coveries of  Balboa  and  Cabrillo. 

2.  England  —  explorations  of 
Drake. 

3.  United  States— explorations 
of  the  Columbia  River  by  Captain 
Gray  in  1792. 

Explorations  of  ewis  and  Tlark, 
1 804- 1 806. 


Settlements  made  by  Astor  in 
181 1.  Astor,  as  head  of  the  Pacific 
Fur  Trading  Company,  made  our 
claim  very  strong  by  establishing  a 
line  of  posts  from  the  head  of  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  Columbia. 

Spain  ceded  her  claim  to  the  United 
States  in  1818,  when  Florida  was  pur- 
chased. 

England  and  the  United  States 
agreed  to  occupy  Oregon  jointly  in 
1818,  at  the  time  when  the  northern 
boundary  of  Louisiana  was  settled. 
This  joint  occupation  was  to  exist  for 
ten  years. 

By  1823  Russia  had  pushed  the 
boundary  of  Alaska  down  to  51^,  and 
was  pushing  her  settlements  in  Cali- 
fornia northward,  thus  crowding  Ore- 
gon on  both  the  north  and  the  south. 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
issuing  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Soon 
after  this  Russia  agreed  to  54°  40'  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon. 

In  1828  England  and  United  States 
agreed  to  continue  indefinitely  their 
joint  occupation. 

Meanwhile  England, began  to  send 
great  numbers  of  settlers  to  Oregon, 
so  that  by  1843,  '^  looked  as  if  Eng- 
land would  soon  claim  the  country  by 
right  of  settlement.  During  this  year, 
Dr.  Whitman,  a  missionary,  who  had 
lived  in  Oregon  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  made  a  perilous  journey  to 
Washington  to  warn  the  Government 
and  arouse  it  to  activity.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  accompanied  by  two  hun- 
dred wagon  loads  of  settlers.  For  the 
next  three  years  the  immigration  con- 
tinued until  there  were  several  thou- 
sand settlers  in  Oregon.  Our  claim 
was  so  strong  in  1844  that  the  cry  was 
"54°  40'  or  fight."  The  disputed  ter- 
ritory was  divided  by  agreement  in 
1846  at  the  49th  parallel. 
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9 .  First  Mexican  Cession. 

Extent.  The  land  lying  south  of 
Oregon  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Ceded  in  1848  as  a  result  of  con- 
quest. 

$15,000,000  given  to  Mexico.  Debts 
amounting  to  $3,000,000  were  also  as- 
sumed. . 

States  and  territories  made  from 
this  cession:  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
'California,  parts  of  Nevada,  Utah  and 
Colorado. 


10.  Second    Mexican    Cession, 
THE  Gadsden  Purchase. 


OR 


The  southern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  was  disputed. 
This  included  the  Mesilla  Valley.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Mexico,  Gadsden,  in  1853 
for  $15,000,000. 

11.  Alaska. 

Purchased  from  Russia  in  1867  for 
$7,500,000. 

Valuable  fur  fisheries  and  mines. 

The  Behring  Sea  difficulty,  result- 
ing in  the  joint  agreement  to  protect 
seals  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  was  U  subject  for  arbitration  m 
Cleveland's  second  administration. 

FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS 

12.  Hawaii. 

Location. 

Extent,  twelve  islands.  United 
area  is  less  than  that  of  New  Jersey. 

A  native  government  existed  imtil 
1893,  when  foreign  influence  was  suf- 
ficient to  overthrow  it. 

It  was  annexed  to  the  United  States 
in  1898,  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Its  geographic  position  makes 
it  an  important  commercial  center,  as 


well  as  a  convenient  naval  base  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 
Government.    Territorial. 

13.  PoRTo  Rico. 

Location. 

Extent.  Three  times  the  area  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Prize  of  war,  1898. 

Important  for  its  agricultural 
wealth. 

Government.  It  has  a  kind  of  ter- 
ritorial government,  but  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  send  a  delegate  to  Congress. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  place  Porto 
Rico  under  the  supervision  of  some 
special  department  in  Washington  in 
order  that  the  government  of  the  is- 
land may  be  improved. 

14.  Guam. 

Location. 

Extent,  one  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Ceded  by  Spain  in  1898  as  a  result 
of  war. 

Used  as  a  coaling  station. 

Governed  by  a  military  officer. 

15.  Philippine  Islands. 

Location. 

Extent,  about  two  hundred  islands, 
the  largest  is  about  the  size  of  Ohio. 

Ceded  by  Spain  at  the  dose  of  the 
war  in  1898.  United  States  paid  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  public  works  in  Ma- 
nila. 

Government.  The  islands  were  held 
under  military  control  until  1901, 
when  civil  government  was  granted. 
Each  year  better  government  is  being 
organized  and  more  rights  are  being 
granted  to  the  Filipinos. 

Advantages  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. 

This  is  a  disputed  question.     One 
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party  claims  that  it  is  a  disadvantage 
to  hold  the  islands, ,  while  the  other 
feels  that  we  are  called  upon  to  de- 
fend and  develop  them. 

Some  objections. 

The  people  are  in  no  condition  to 
be  given  civil  government. 

Constant  military  supervision  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  in- 
dependence. 

Expensive  and  difficult  to  govern 
so  distant  a  territory,  since  there  is 
danger  of  war  with  European  nations 
about  our  guardianship. 

Some  reasons  for  holding  them : 

Islands  are  safer. 

Our  trade  in  the  far  East  demands 
our  holding  them. 

We  were  forced  to  annex  them,  so 
there  can  be  no  choice. 

i6.  Samoan  Islands 

In  1900,  by  an  agreement  with  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  the  United  States 
gained  possession  of  Tutuila  and  two 
small  islands  of  Samoa.  They  are 
used  as  coal  depots  and  a  naval  sta- 
tion. 

17.  Alaskan  Boundary 

1825,  boundary  between  Alaska  and 
Canada  settled  by  a  treaty  between 
Russia  and  England. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klon- 
dike and  the  Yukon  led  to  a  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land about  the  boundary.  The  ques- 
tion was  settled  in  1903  by  a  commis- 
sion which  met  in  London.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  Americans,  two  Cana- 
dians and  one  Englishman.  The  dis- 
pute was  settled  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  By  it  we  gained  a  strip  of 
land  along  the  coast  running  north- 
ward from  the  Portland  Canal  and  in- 


cluding two  important  collecting  cen- 
ters, Tikagway  and  Dyea. 

18.  Panama  Canal  Zone 

Since  1581  a  canal  through  Panama 
or  Nicaragua  has  been  considered. 

France  started  a  canal  across 
Panama  and  then  abandoned  it, 
leaving  a  great  deal  of  machinery, 
building,  docks,  etc. 

After  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  United  States,  as  a  world  power, 
felt  the  need  of  a  short  sea  route  to 
the  East,  for  her  commerce  and  her 
battleships.  An  old  treaty  with  Eng- 
land prevented  the  building  of  a  canal 
by  the  United  States,  but  through  the 
diplomacy  of  John  Hay,  a  new  treaty 
was  made  in  1901,  by  which  we  were 
given  the  sole  right  to  construct  a 
canal  for  the  use  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  1902  Congress  empowered  the 
President  to  secure  the  unfinished 
canal  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,000  and  to 
buy  from  Columbia  a  strip  of  land  at 
least  six  miles  wide,  three  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  canal.  Columbia  re- 
fused to  consider  the  United  States 
in  this  matter,  so  Panama  revolted 
and  declared  her  independence.  This 
independence  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States  in  November,  1903, 
and  a  treaty  was  made  with  Panama. 

By  this  treaty  we  guaranteed  the 
independence  of  Panama,  and  paid 
them  $10,000,000  for  a  strip  of  land 
ten  miles  wide ;  this  is  the  canal  zone. 
After  the  expiration  of  nine  years, 
we  will  pay  Panama  annually  $250,- 
000.  In  return  for  this  we  are  to 
occupy  and  control  the  zone  forever. 
This  was  ratified  in  1904. 

The  government  of  the  zone  is  mil- 
itary. The  towns  of  Panama  and 
Colon  are  not  in  the  Zone,  but  we  ex- 
ercise sanitary  and  military  super- 
vision over  them. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


By  Eiinina  V.  Hacgerty,  P.  S.   190 


"Attempt  to  keep  bees  in  a  school- 
room? Impossible!  Why,  it  would 
result  in  a  panic !"  So  spoke  the  first 
principal  to  whom  I  broached  the  sub- 
ject. But,  thanks  to  the  broader 
views  and  deeper  sympathy  of  Miss 
G.,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this 
is  a  practical  undertaking,  and  for  the 
past  four  years  our  school  has  had  a 
flourishing  apiary. 

A  front  corner  window  of  the  main 
hall  was  selected  as  a  desirable  spot 
in  which  to  erect  a  model  tenement 
for  bees.  A  steam  radiator  under  the 
window  was  removed  and  a  shelf, 
eighteen  by  twenty  inches,  built  out 
from  the  sill.  An  observatory  hive 
such  as  may  be  procured  at  any  bee- 
keeper's supply  house  was  then  placed 
upon  the  shelf.  This  hive  differs  from 
an  ordinary  one  in  having  the  sides 
consist  of  plate  glass,  with  removable 
wooden  shutters  outside.  When  an 
increase  of  the  honey  crop  warrants 
it  the  top  may  be  removed  and  an- 
other story  added.  Into  the  hive  were 
put  two  frames  of  honeycomb,  with 
the  bees  clinging  upon  them.  Besides 
these,  six  empty  frames  were  intro- 
duced to  enable  the  children  to  see 
for  themselves  the  building  of  the 
comb.  When  the  hive  is  in  position 
and  the  window-sash  raised  four 
inches,  the  entrance  to  the  bees*  quar- 
ters is  outside  the  school  building.  A 
board,  placed  on  either  side  the  en- 
trance under  the  sash,  prevents  the 
bees  from  mistaking  the  main  room 
for  a  large  beehive,  and  serves  to  keep 
draughts  from  the  children. 

Around  this  hive  has  been  given 
many  a  nature  lesson  which  is  not  a 
misnomer.  A  class  is  brought  to  the 
window  surrounding  the  hive  in  won- 


dering, expectant  groups.  The  wooden 
shutters  are  removed,  and,  behold! 
Here  are  industry  and  order  com- 
bined. Here  is  an  example  of  loving 
obedience.  The  building  of  the  comb, 
the  provision  for  winter,  the  rearing 
of  the  young,  the  cooling  and  venti- 
lation of  the  home,  are  shown  without 
danger  to  the  children,  without  dis- 
turbance to  the  inhabitants.  The 
smallest  child  can  note  the  difference 
between  a  worker  going  out  to  forage 
and  another  returning  laden  With  pol- 
len and  honey;  between  the  aged 
worker  of  two  or  three  months,  bald 
from  pushing  her  way  into  the  blos- 
soms, and  the  young  ones  of  a  few 
days*  experience;  between  the  awk- 
ward, kindly  disposed  drones  and  the 
plucky  little  protectors  of  the  home. 
Even  a  primary  child  hails  with  de- 
light the  queen  mother  on  one  of  her 
infrequent  visits  to  the  outer  layers 
of  comb.  Never  did  greater  interest 
prevail  in  class-rooms  than  when  one 
day  last  spring  a  comb  filled  with 
hatching  brood  was  carried  from 
room  to  room.  The  gray,  newly 
hatched  bees  are  perfectly  harmless 
and  quite  willing  to  walk  over  the 
hands  of  the  children  for  their  close 
inspection. 

As  to  the  panic,  a  bee  among  our 
flowers  in  the  school-room  window  is 
no  more  cause  of  alarm  than  a  fly. 
In  early  spring  bees  often  go  outdoors 
too  soon  and  become  chilled  and  dis- 
abled. It  is  quite  an  ordinary  pro- 
ceeding to  have  these  carried  in  for 
treatment,  borne  in  the  hands  of  their 
boyish  friends.  During  these  four 
years  only  once  has  a  child  been 
stung.  This  was  a  little  girl  in  the 
I A  class,  who  squeezed  a  worker  be- 
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tween  her  thumb  and  finger  to  hear  ir 
cry,  no  doubt.  She  learned  a  nature 
lesson  that  day. 

iWhat  has  been  the  result?  For  the 
apiarist  a  return,  in  bees,  of  three 
hundred  per  cent,  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment; honey  sufficient  to  winter 
the  three  hundred  thousand  or  more 
bees,  with  fifty-one  pounds  surplus 
this  year;  and  a  large  amount  of  sat- 
isfaction. To  the  children  the  bee- 
hive has  been  a  model  of  order  and 
industry;  has  given  an  increased  in- 
terest in  school  work  and  a  chance  to 
exercise  sympathy  and  kindness  tow- 
ards the  tiniest  of  God's  creatures.  In 
the  neighborhood  amusement  has  been 
succeeded  by  wonder,  and  that  again 


by  a  proud  interest  in  the  bee  con- 
cern. For  did  not  the  neighboring 
fire-escapes  furnish  an  ample  for- 
age ground  ?  And  did  we  not  have  a 
real  country  swarm  in  the  tree  before 
the  school  doors  one  bright  examina- 
tion day  last  June?  To  the  glory  of 
our  neighborhood  be  it  said  that  from 
the  large  crowd  which  gathered  to 
watch  the  school  janitor,  assisted  by 
the  apiarist,  collect  and  house  the  ab- 
sconding insects,  not  one  sound  of 
alarm,  not  one  word  of  complaint  is- 
sued. 

And  this  occurred  in  one  of 
the  crowded  districts  of  Manhattan 
Island.  Has  my  school  beekeeping 
been  a  failure? 


.     AN  HISTORICAL  FLATLET 

entitUd 

"HOW  MRS.  MURRAY  SAVED  GEN.  PUTNAM" 

By  £,tta  Lohman,  P.  S.  No.    122.  Brooklyn 

Time — The  Revolution. 
Year — August,  1776. 

Scene — Drawing-room  in  Mrs.  Murray's. 
Mansion — On  Murray  Hill,  New  York  City. 

7  Characters  (to  be  seen).  2  (Bugler  and  Drummer)  not  seen. 

I.     Mrs.  Murray — A  Good  Quaker. 
II.  i  I  St— Ruth. 

III.  3  Maids  \  2d — Abigail. 

IV.  (  3d— Martha. 

V.      Gen.  Howe,  British  General. 
VI.      1st  Aide. 
VII.     2d  Aide. 
Costumes: 

Mrs.  Murray  in  a  long  gray  skirt,  plain  waist,  with  fine  lawn  kerchief  and 
lace  cap. 

J  Maids,  similar  Quaker  costumes,  but  much  plainer.  Maids  should  wear 
aprons. 

Gen.  Hoivc  and  his  Aides. 
Red  coats  (easily  made  from  red  paper  muslin).     Ordinary  white  sum- 
mer trousers.    A  paper  cap,  such  as  most  of  the  children  know  how  to  fold, 
A-     The  caps  may  be  made  from  black  paper  or  ordinary  wrapping  paper, 
which  can  be  painted  with  ink. 

Take  a  sheet  of  cotton  batting,  cut  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  newspaper. 
Lay  a  piece  over  the  head  of  the  boy  and  tie  at  the  back  of  the  neck  with  a 
black  ribbon. 

These  costumes  are  exceedingly  simple  and  very  effective. 
A  sword  should  be  carried  at  the  siHf» 
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Scene-— Mrs.  Murray's  Drawing-room 

Ruth. — "Mistress  Murray,  whkt  dost  thou  think?  Hast  thou  heard  the 
news?  Gen.  Putnam  is  leading  one  division  of  the  Colonial  Army  out  of 
the  city,  northward  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River  Road,  and  will  pass  here 
this  afternoon." 

Abigail, — "Yes,  and  didst  thou  not  know  that  the  British  will  be  marching 
down  the  same  road  at  the  same  time?" 

Mrs:  Robert  Murray. — ^"Alas !  Alas !  Then  they  will  meet !  They  must 
not  meet.  We  must  prevent  it.  Although  I,  a  Friend,  do  not  believe  in  war 
and  fighting,  I  am  a  staunch  friend  of  the  colonists,  and  resolve  that  I  will 
save  Gen.  Putnam  and  his  men." 

Martha.— 'O,  I  hear  them !  Look !  Look !  The  British  Red  Coats  are 
coming  now." 

Sounds  uf  the  bugle  and  drum  are  faintly  heard  at  first.  Louder  as 
soldiers  advance.  Martha  goes  to  the  window,  shades  her  eyes  and  pretends 
great  excitement. 

Mrs.  Murray. — "Maidens,  listen !  We  must  hasten.  Listen  to  my  plans ! 
Thou,  Ruth,  the  plate  of  crackers.  Thou,  Abigail,  get  a  tankard  of  fresh, 
foaming  milk.    And  thou,  Martha,  get  the  fruit." 

[Exit  three  maids. 

Mrs.  Murray. — "I  will  meet  the  Red  Coats  at  the  door  and  entertain 
them,  and  so  give  Gen.  Putnam  a  chance  to  escape."  Mrs.  Murray  rearranges 
her  cap  and  kerchief,  and  continues:  "/  will  salute  the  British  and  invite  the 
officers  to  lunch  in  here  with  me." 

Mrs.  Murray  goes  to  the  door  and  meets  the  three  British  officers— Gen. 
Howe  and  his  two  aides,  who  salute  her ;  while  she,  in  return,  courtsies. 

Mrs.  Murray. — "Good-morrow,  gentlemen,  good-morrow.  Your  men 
will  be  taken  care  of  and  refreshed  on  the  lawn,  but  you,  I  pray,  come  within 
and  lunch  with  me." 

Enter  Mrs.  Murray  and  the  three  officers 

All  seat  themselves  near  the  same  table  in  center  of  platform.  Three 
maids  return,  bearing  crackers,  pitcher  of  milk  on  tray  with  four  glasses,  and 
fruit.  The  crackers  and  milk  are  passed  around,  and  the  company  eat  (spar- 
ingly). 

Gen.  Howe. — "Madame,  we  gladly  accept  of  your  generous  hospitality.  We 
are  tired  and  overheated  with  our  long  march  in  the  August  sun.  Here  it 
is  cool  and  quiet.  Madame,  we  were  in  hopes  of  meeting  that  rebel,  Gen. 
Putnam." 

Mrs.  Murray. — "That  would  have  been  more  exciting  and  overheating 
to  your  lordship.     I  am  glad  you  are  resting  here." 

1st  Officer. — "Yes,  your  honor,  this  is  solid  comfort ;  but  we  would  have 
shown  *01d  Put*  how  the  British  can  fight." 

2d  Officer. — "Oh!  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  that!  He  will  find  that 
out  soon  enough." 

Mrs.  Murray. — "I  am  a  Friend — a  Quaker — and  /  think  fighting  is 
wrong."     (Sighs.) 

Gen,  Howe. — "But  it  is  our  business  to  fight.  King  George  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty."  Here  he  glances  toward  window,  and  then  remarks: 
"The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west,  and* the  air  is  cooler.  We  and  our  men  are 
refreshed  and  rested — thanks  to  you.  We  appreciate  your  kindness,  and 
will  now  bid  you  adieu  and  continue  on  our  march." 

Here  they  salute  Mrs.  Murray,  and  gracefully  bow  their  way  to  the  door. 

[Exit  three  officers. 

Mrs.  Murray  (alone)  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  says:  "To  think,  I,  a 
Quaker,  should  resort  to  such  strategy;  but  Gen.  Putnam  and  his  men  are 
saved,  and  Gen.  Howe  and  his  men  are  rested.  No  one  is  harmed,  and  T 
have  the  happiness  to  know  that  I  have  averted  much  bloodshed." 
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A  DRAMATIZATION  EXERCISE 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH 

MARY  M.  SMITH.  P.  S.   79,  Boroufh  of  Quoona.  Now  York  City 

Girl  (sitting  in  a  chair  with  an  open  book  in  her  lap)  :  Oh,  Grammar! 
How  I  hate  iti  I  just  can't  learn  my  lesson!  (Closes  book  with  a  loud 
noise.)  Last  night  I  dreamed  that  I  had  to  parse  every  word  in  the  ency- 
clopedia and  I  was  just  about  crazy.  The  teacher  laughed  when  I  told  her 
and  said  they  would  all  go  into  eight  classes.  But  that  wouldn't  help  me 
much,  if  I  had  to  do-it,  because  I'd  never  know  into  which  class  to  put  a  word. 

I  do  wish  that  I  could  recognize  those  eight  parts  of  speech,  for  I'm 
afraid  my  Report  Card  will  show  a  deficiency  in  Grammar  next  month. 

{Enter  ten  girls.) 

Noun:  We  heard  what  you  said.  Amy.  We  are  the  parts  of  speech. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  us.  I'll  introduce  myself.  I'm 
Noun.  My  class  is  large,  for  the  names  of  all  things  that  we  write  or  talk 
about  belong  to  me.  Here  are  my  daughters,  Common  and  Proper.  {Two 
girls  come  forward,)  Common  is  very,  democratic.  She  takes  in  all  classes 
of  things  from  a  man  to  a  gun,  from  a  house  to  a  city.  Miss  Proper,  now, 
is  more  conservative.  She  only  cares  for  some  particular  man  like  Roose- 
velt, or  a  particular  city  like  New  York. 

Girl:  Oh,  yes.  I  see  what  you  mean.  A  common  noun  is  the  name  of 
a  class  of  things  and  a  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  a  particular  person,  place 
or  thing. 

Noun:  Now  we  can't  always  be  around,  so  we  sometimes  have  a  sub- 
stitute to  stand  for  us.  Allow  me  to  introduce  her — Miss  Pronoun.  {A  girl 
steps  forward  and  bows.) 

Girl:  Oh,  yes!  I  know  you.  You  are  always  declined  (aside),  but 
seldom  with  thanks. 

Pronoun :  Very  true,  and  I'm  always  having  my  antecedents  looked  up 
to  see  if  I  agree  with  them.    I  never  feel  that  is  as  courteous  as  it  might  be. 

Girl :    Who's  that  ? 

Noun :  I'll  introduce  you.  This  is  Miss  Adjective.  {A  girl  steps  for- 
ward and  bows,)     She  always  clings  to  our  family. 

Adjective :  Yes,  I  serve  as  sort  of  press  agent,  as  it  were,  for  the  Nouns. 
They  make  such  sweeping  statements  or  else  they  are  so  indefinite  that  I  have 
to  limit  or  describe  them.  • 

Girl:    What  has  to  be  done  to  you?    Something,  I  know. 

Adjective:  Don't  you  remember?  Tall,  taller,  tallest!  Good,  better, 
best!     {In  a  singsong  tone,) 

Girl:  Yes,  I  know  now.  You  must  be  compared.  Bad,  worse,  worst! 
Who  is  that  girl? 

Verb:  I'm  Verb.  I  always  have  something  to  say  about  some  person 
or  thing.  Sometimes  I  tell  what  they  do ;  sometimes  I  tell  what  they  arc. 
There  couldn't  be  much  said  without  me,  though  I'm  not  always  regular. 

Girl:  You  bring  up  a  very  unpleasant  train  of  thought.  We  have  to 
do  so  many  things  to  you. 

Verb:  Yes,  you  must  tell  whether  I'm  Regular  or  Irregular,  Transi- 
tive or  Intransitive,  and  my  Mode,  Tense,  Person,  Number,  Voice, — 

Girl  {Hands  over  ears)  :     Please  don't. 

Adverb  {coming  forward) :  You'll  like  me  better.  I  don't  have  so  many 
modifications,  but  I'm  very  useful,  since  I  tell  How,  When,  and  Where.    Vta 
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Adverb.  Adverbs  only  associate  with  themselves,  the  Verbs  and  the  Adjec-^ 
tives,  so  you'll  always  know  where  to  put  us.  But  there  goes  Verb.  I 
must  go  after  her  for  no  one  can  tell  How,  When  or  Where  she'll  do  a 

thing  unless  Tm  along.    Gk)od-bye!     {Verb  passes  out,  followed  by  Adverb.) 
Preposition  (comes  forward  and  bows)  :    I'm  Preposition,  an'  it  please 
you,  I'm  always  bringing  unrelated  things  into  closer  fellowship. 

Conjunction:  True,  but  I  actually  join  them!  Though  you,  Preposi- 
tion, may  show  relationship,  I,  Conjunction,  am  like  the  minister  at  a  wed- 
ding, I  join  the  unrelated  parties. 

Girl:  Yes,  I  know  you,  Mistress  Conjunction,  and  I  use  you  too  much. 
I'm  always  getting  a  blue  pencil  drawn  through  the  ands  and  the  becauses  in 

my  compositions. 

Interjection  {hurrying  forward  breathlessly):  Hem!  O,  dear!  Hark! 
look!  Here's  Interjection!  I'm  the  escape  pipe  for  the  overcharged  emo- 
tions of  the  race.  I  think  you  know  me  too,  for  I've  heard  you  use  me  often 
enough.  Why!  See!  They're  going!  Hurrah!  Come!  Good-bye!  {All 
pass  off.) 
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Notes  of  deveral  Addresses  and  Lectures  Heard  During  1908*1909 


The  thought  of  today  is  the  bring- 
ing of  education  nearer  to  life,  nearer 
to  life  in  its  detailed  relations,  hence, 
the  interest  in  industrial  training. 

Many  of  the  industrial  crises  are 
resultant  from  a  lack  of  imagination 
and  of  vocabulary.  A  careful  train- 
ing in  Oral  English  is  therefore  use- 
fully utilitarian. 

To  American  home  life  the  subject 
is  of  equal  value,  for  while  we  are  a 
quick  people,  we  are  conversationally 
weak,  we  lack  a  ready  skill  in  narra- 
tion. 

We  in  New  York  particularly  must 
here  meet  each  belief  of  the  many  that 
come  here  and  we  must  make  them  all 
noted  Americans.  The  first  step  is  to 
give  them  the  English  vocabulary. 
Therefore  we  need  to  believe  that  the 
oral  beginnings  are  the  right  begin- 
nings of  the  subject. 


The  oral  foundation  for  English — 
for  Oral  English — is  the  child  in  his 
early  use  of  life.  He  must  therefore 
be  set  going  in  right  modes  of  thought 
and  of  expression.  The  book  is  now 
dominant,  therefore  the  child  should 
be  made  to  say  that  back  of  thought 
is  sound,  the  voice.  Here  comes  the 
teacher's  opportunity  to  say — expres- 
sion, enunciation,  pronunciation,  ges- 
ture, give  the  child  oral  association 
with  the  written  word,  else  the  child 
does  not  connect  between  the  sound, 
the  voice,  and  the  thought  behind  the 
book. 

Composition  is  not  taught  positively 
and  directly  as  the  manual  arts  are, 
yet  we  should  have  the  same  attitude 
towards  both.  We  ourselves  are  not 
taught  yet.  Teachers  often  say  there 
is  no  positive  foundation  for  composi- 
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tion  as  is  found  for  the  manual  art. 
They  claim  that  composition  is  spoiled 
if  the  teacher  dominates.  Yet  the 
Creator  has  given  us  a  uniform  means 
of  communication,  Oral  English,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  see 
that  it  is  uniform. 

There  is  boundless  room  for  indi- 
viduality even  within  the  laws  of  our 
language,  yet  there  is  a  law.  The 
artist  labors  to  get  law,  knowing  that 
thereon  lies,  the  greatest  individual 
freedom.  Composition  is  the  free  art 
of  expression  of  the  individual. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  test  rather 
than  teach.    The  teacher  teaches  and 
talks,  but  the  child  writes.    The  child 
needs  freedom  and  practice  in  Oral' 
Expression. 


CONVERSATION 

A  conversation  exercise  is  better 
for  the  beginning  of  Oral  English  than 
reproduction.  It  reveals  the  language 
habits  of  the  home.  We  get  the  pupil 
in  conversation.  It  makes  a  real  be- 
ginning of  composition  and  construc- 
tion since  it  is  not  broad  like  repeti- 
tion. It  institutes  composition  in  a 
practical  kind  of  a  way.  It  is  talking. 
The  private  schools  have  gone  far  be- 
yond us  in  this  kind  of  work  and  we 
should  do  all  to  learn  from  them. 

The  subjects  on  which  we  have  our 
pupils  converse  should  be  carefully 
selected.  They  should  meet  local  con- 
ditions. 

How  to  conduct  a  conversation — 
first,  the  most  important  point,  is  how 
to  begin  it.  Aim  to  be  informal  and 
intimate.  Begin  by  relating  an  account 
in  a  casual  kind  of  a  way.  Be  sure 
that  the  beginning  is  genuine  not  arti- 
ficial. Be  sure  that  it  is  not  a  quiz  on 
nature  studv  or  material  of  some  other 


lesson.  Do  not  defeat  the  aim  of  your 
work  by  being  prescriptive. 

A  conversation  exercise  •  must  not 
be  conducted  by  question  and  answer 
method.  Give  the  child  scope  for 
composition  and  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuity of  expression.  Give  him  the 
problem  of  a  little  whole,  as  for  ex- 
ample, "I  would  like  to  know  about 
the  trick  your  dog  does."  The  action 
has  a  wholeness  of  its  own.  The 
child  naturally  tells  the  whole  as  he  has 
been  doing  to  his  parents  at  home.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  teacher  in  school 
won't  let  him.  She  interrupts  and 
she  checks. 

Instead  the  teacher  should  help  him 
in  talking,  in  building  up  that  whole. 
Do  it  with  him.  Help  him  in  telling. 
It  is  not  necessary  •  to  interrupt  his 
flow  of  thought,  instead,  the  teacher 
should  help  the  flow.  To  illustrate: 
The  child  begins  wrong.  Let  the 
teacher  by  puzzled  expression  or  pur- 
posed misunderstanding,  make  him 
realize  that  she  did  not  understand 
and  that  she  does  not  understand  be- 
cause he  did  not  make  it  clear  in  his 
telling  of  the  story.  He  naturally 
begins  again,  all  the  better,  for  he  be- 
gins again  impatient  with  her  misun- 
derstanding. 

Train  him  by  joining  in  and  resay- 
ing  what  he  says.  Show  interest  by 
joining  in  and  resaying  a  bit  of 
finished  composition.  The  child  listens 
but  goes  on  in  his  own  way. 

The  child  makes  grammatical  errors 
— this  is  a  detail — the  worst  ones  the 
teacher  can  say.  Therefore,  at  this 
point  the  child's  work  should  make 
conversation  the  composition  of  little 
wholes.  It  is  to  be  all  narration,  no 
description,  and  little  exposition. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  work  out 
here,  if  time  permitted,  the  remarkable 
results  to  be  obtained  with  the  individ- 
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ual  by  the  use  of  the  Group  System  in 
conversation. 

Teachers  have  difficulty  in  con- 
ducting these  oral  exercises.  They 
look  to  accomplish  too  much  or  to 
use  too  much  set  time  at  a  set  exercise 
in  a  set  program.  The  primary  aim 
is  to  get  at  the  pupil  and  to  make  the 
beginning  of  training  in  mode  of 
thinking  clearly. 


REPRODUCTION 

This  exercise  takes  account  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  law  and  order. 

Use  short  stories.  Stories  so  short 
that  they  almost  can  of  themselves 
and  by  the  work  of  term  after  term 
accumulate  a  body  of  material. 

A  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  fable. 
It  is  a  short  story,  but  is  intellectual. 
It  is  not* so  good  as  it  looks.  After 
all,  it  is  a  translation  and  it  is  formal 
English. 

A  question  as  to  the  stories  teach- 
ers make  up.    Many  cannot  do  it. 

It  is  better  to  reproduce  a  short 
whole  than  a  portion  of  a  longer 
story.  This  keeps  active  the  child's 
natural  tendency  to  tell  a  whole. 

Tell  the  story  often.  By  and  by  the 
child  will  join  in.  This  is  not  disor- 
der, even  if  it  is  noise.  Next  let  the 
teacher  tell  one  part  and  the  child 
the  next. 

The  stories  for  reproduction  are 
not  intended  to  be  memorized. 

A  motive  should  be  suggested  for 
the  reproduction.  For  illustration :  "I 
think  you  would  like  to  tell  that  story 
when  you  get  home";  never  say, 
"Listen,  for  I  want  you  to  tell  me  that 
story  when  I  get  through." 

The  teacher  says  the  story  over 
deliberately,  with  pause  between  sen- 
tences, then  she  says,  "Now  you  tell 
it."  The  child  stops.  Let  the  teacher 
supply. 


By  and  by  the  teacher  can  begin 
to  analyze  a  question:  "What  hap- 
pened next  ?"  instead  of  merely  sup- 
plying. 

But  at  first  the  child  must  tell  it 
actively  in  play  spirit.  When  he  be- 
gins to  memorize  the  story  or  grows- 
tired  of  it,  tell  another  story  instead 
We  are  not  seeking  to  teach  the  story 
but  to  train  the  nK)de  of  expression. 

The  question  as  to  the  length  of  the 
stories  told.  In  the  first  place,  they 
should  consist  of  from  three  to  five 
sentences,  no  more.  In  older  grades 
literary  matter  may  be  used. 

The  story  used  for  the  reproduction 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  child's 
reading  vocabulary.  The  child's  spoken 
vocabulary  goes  far  ahead.  Do  not 
substitute  a  simpler  word. 

Suggestions  for  short  stories  to  be 
used  for  oral  reproduction  are  to  be 
found  in  Burrough's  Notes,  Haw- 
thorne's Note  Book,  Rab  and  his 
Friends. 

A  prejudice  exists  against  repro- 
duction, the  idea  being  that  it  makes 
parrots  of  children.  This  is  due  to  the 
literary  domination.  Make  a  practi- 
cal application  of  the  reproductioa 
work.  At  intervals  let  the  child  make 
up  or  tell  incidents.  There  will  be 
apparent  failure  at  the  beginning.  This 
may  mean  that  too  much  has  been  at- 
tempted or  expected,  or  that  the  child 
has  not  been  helped  enough. 

Even  in  the  upper  grades  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  follow  the  oral 
work  by  written  work.  It  is  even 
possible  to  examine  in  oral  work. 


CORRECT  EXPRESSION 

To  illustrate  by  the  use  of  the  word 
see.  Do  not  begin  by  saying  anything 
about  the  word,  as  to  using  it  right  or 
using  it  wrong. 

There  are  two  typical  errors.    The 
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foreign  child  says  see  for  saw.  The 
American  child  says  seen  for  saw. 

The  teacher  leads  the  way.  She  says 
"I  saw,"  etc.  The  child  follows,  say- 
ing "I  seen."  The  teacher  corrects 
by  repeating  the  statement,  "I  saw," 
etc. 

Make  it  a  game.  The  rule  for  thfe 
game,  that  you  must  begin  with  I  saw. 

Look  up  Prof.  Chubb  on  the  use  of 
the  right  form  in  the  classroom  and 
the  return  to  the  patois  of  the  home. 

Certain  forms  should  be  passed  on 
with  the  promotion  list  and  certain 
forms  should  be  got  in  early  grades. 

The  remote  recitation  in  this  ex- 
ercise is  time  saving.  It  is  not  bad 
for  the  child  falls  into  rhythm.  It 
often  becomes  an  interesting  exercise 
calling  the  needed  forms. 


REPORTS 

An  exercise  for  use  in  the  upper 
grades. 

Gives  personal  responsibility  and 
power.  It  corrects  slovenly  habits  of 
speech  of  the  intermediate  use.  Look 
up  Bell's  Principles  of  Speech  and 
Palmer  of  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  on  Oral  En- 
glish. An  interesting  way  of  devel- 
oping this  exercise  is  to  train  the  chil- 
dren to  work  in  teams  on  a  given 
step.  The  same  thing  can  be  done 
with  newspapers.  Moral  responsibil- 
ity of  choice  here  rests  upon  the 
teacher. 


ORAL  ENGLISH  COMMITTEE 

I.  Reports. — Secure  a  list  of  sub- 
jects on  which  children  will  make  re- 
port and  talk  most  freely.  Pay  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  interest  pecu- 
liar to  the  different  localities.  Sug- 
gestions as  to  how  reporting  of  news- 
paper reading  can  be  made  of  value 
both   for  English  and   for  suggested 


reading  matter.  Each  member  of  the 
committee  to  report  on  this  point-and 
include  a  list  of  ten  topics. 

2.  Games. — Suggestions  as  to  how 
the  playing  of  children's  games  can 
be  made  of  incidental  assistance  in 
Oral  English,  particularly  in  the  giving 
of  directions  by  a  leader  or  explana- 
tions of  how  to  play  the  game  by  one 
child  to  another. 

3.  The  relation  of  teacher's  own 
errors  to  the  teaching  of  correct 
speaking  to  children.  Each  member 
of  the  committee  to  provide  list  of  the 
most  injurious  or  most  frequent  of 
these  errors  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
teachers  may  correct  their  own  faults. 

4.  The  combination  of  Oral  En- 
glish with  exercises  with  stereoscope, 
etc. 

5.  Exercise  illustrating  the  inci- 
dental drilling  of  Oral  English  in 
combination  with  a  spelling  game. 

6.  Oral  reproductions  of  the  model 
as  means  of  training  in  correct  ex- 
pression. 

At  the  lecture  on  spoken  English, 
Miss  Seeley,  Principal  of  St.  Angela's 
School,  was  the  first  speaker.  (I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  correct 
school).  She  said  that  the  great  faults 
of  the  American  voice  were  the  nasal 
tone  and  careless  enunciation  and  pro- 
nunciation. To  cure  this  and  also  to 
aid  children  in  acquiring  good  En- 
glish speech,  she  adopted  the  follow- 
ing method  in  her  school.  First,  she 
had  a  conference  with  the  teachers 
and  explained  the  object  of  the  work; 
the  children  were  to  be  taught  to 
speak  pleasantly,  correctly,  and  dis- 
tinctly. She  cautioned  them  in  re- 
gard to  their  own  tone,  enunciation, 
pronunciation,  and  language,  since  the 
pupils  learn  much  through  imitation. 
A  special  teacher  visited  the  classes 
and  tested  the  ear  and  voice  of  each 
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child.  After  his  examination  he  con- 
ferred with  the  teacher  in  charge,  told 
her  the  results  of  his  tests,  and  sug- 
gested help  for  children  needing  spe- 
cial attention.  This  is  now  done  at 
least  once  a  term.  By  following  his 
directions  carefully  and  exercising 
constant  watchfiUness  over  the  speech 
of  the  pupils,  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  tone,  etc.,  has  been  noticed  in 
her  school. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  author  of  the  play,  "The  Servant 
in  the  House."  He  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  civilization  does  much  to  ruin 
our  speech.  It  seems  to  make  the  in- 
dividual careless.  To  have  the  right 
kind  of  voice  there  must  be  high 
ideals.    There  is  always  the  tendency 


to  lose  beauty  of  voice  through  vul- 
garity of  soul. 

In  England,  the  best  spoken  English 
is  used  by  the  provincials,  e.  g.,  in 
Yorkshire  and  Devonshire.  This  is 
not  the  so-called  English  used  by 
D'Orsay  in  the  "Earl  of  Pawtucket." 
That  style  of  English  is  not  used  by 
cultured  people  in  England.  There 
is  too  much  affectation  about  it.  The 
tone  of  voice  is  not  natural.  To  have 
real  beauty  of  voice  in  any  language 
there  must  be  in  the  tone,  the  note  of 
life  itself.  The  individual  must  be  in 
tune  with  God.  Mr.  Kennedy  then 
cited  Ellen  Terry's  voice  as  a  type 
of  the  beautiful.  He  completed  his 
address  by  reading  from  the  Bible 
the  miracle  of  the  blind  man. 


IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATIONS   FOR    TEACHING   FREE   ARM 
MOVEMENT  IN  PENMANSHIP  IN  GRADE  lA:    FIRST 

YEAR.  FIRST  HALF 

By  ihm  Author  of  "  LItoIt  SimpB  In  Ponmanahtp  " 


Free-Arm  Movement  in  penman- 
ship teaching  is  commonly  applied  to 
what  we  term,  technically,  the  "Vi- 
bratory Fore-Arm"  or  "Muscular 
Movement."  It  is  also  broad  enough 
to  cover  "Whole-Arm  Movement," 
therefore  my  definition  of  the  "Vibra- 
tory Fore-Arm"  or  "Muscular  Move- 
ment" may  help  in  understanding  my 
propositions. 

The  "Muscular  Movement"  is  the 
"Whole-Arm  Movement"  made  while 
resting  the  hand  and  arm  upon  the 
last  two  fingers,  which  are  allowed  to 
slide  (the  sliding  rest),  and  the 
muscle  or  flesh  of  the  fore-arm, 
which  has  enough  "give  and  take"  to 
allow  the  whole  arm  to  be  pushed 
backward  and  forward  upon  it. 
Therefore,  in  lA  we  should  teach  the 
Whole-Arm  Movement  as  a  founda- 
tion which,  when  established,  may  be 
followed  by  teaching  the  sliding  or 
finger  rest,  finally  taking  the  muscular 
or  fixed  rest  as  supplementary  to  the 
former.  There  are  so  many  physio- 
logical and  psychological  reasons  for 
doing  this  that  it  seems  useless  to  re- 
view them  at  this  time,  although  re- 
cent experiments  might  warrant  it. 

Another  important  proposition .  is 
that  the  technique  of  execution  in 
forming  the  capital  letters  differs  in 
principle  from  that  employed  in  ex- 
ecuting small  letter  forms.  In  other 
words,  the  principle  involved  ifi  the 
proper  execution  of  a  capital  letter 
form  is  that  of  continuous  movement, 
or  the  reproduction  of  a  single  form, 
whereas  in  writing  a  word  we  create 


a  series  of  separate  forms,  the  making 
of  which  involves  the  principle  of  a 
series  of  separate  movements. 

The  process  of  instruction,  then,  , 
would  seem  to  indicate  (i)  recogni- 
tion of  these  separate  forms,  (2) 
practice  upon  the  execution  of  them 
separately,  and  (3)  the  writing  of 
them  in  combinations  with  facility. 
This  means  that  while  the  mind  pic- 
tures the  separate  units,  they  may  be 
reproduced  approximately  by  the  con- 
tinuous movement  in  execution,  so 
that  for  practical  purposes  a  contin- 
uous movement  for  the  execution  of 
a  written  word  or  series  of  separate 
forms  should  be  allowed  and  devel- 
oped. But  first  recognize  the  units, 
then  the  principle  of  execution,  next 
apply  it  to  the  separate  unit,  and  prac- 
tice several  units  in  combination. 
After  this  try  to  attain  ease  in  writ- 
ing the  combinations.  In  lA,  the  rec- 
ognition of  and  ability  to  make  these 
units  with  the  proper  technique  should 
come  first,  and  the  correct  mode  of 
execution  for  capitals  should  not  be 
attempted,  because  the  idea  of  contin- 
uous motion  is  in  opposition  to  the 
technique  for  the  small  letter  execu- 
tion, and,  while  aiding  in  ease  of  exe- 
cution, is  destructive  to  small  letter 
forms;  therefore,  small  letters  should 
come  first. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
make  a  straight  line  and  a  curve  in 
combination  with  a  single  effort  or 
rapid  movement;  yet  that  is  exactly 
what  we  try  to  do  in  introducing  the 
oval    exercise    as   a    foundation    for 
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small  letter  formation,  small  letter 
forms  being  a  series  of  straight  lines 
and  curves  made  in  combination. 
Therefore,  I  offer  this  proposition: 
The  rotary  momentum  established 
by  the  use  of  the  oval  exercise  in  pen- 
manship instruction  tends  to  distort 
the  small  letter  forms  and  should  not 
be  employed  in  lA. 

The  technique  for  small  letter 
forms  is  a  movement  starting  at  the 
base-line,  rising  to  the  height  of  the 
letter  to  be  formed,  and  falling  to  the 
base-line.  The  exercises  to  be  em- 
ployed should  be  constructive  in  their 
nature  and  employed  separately,  at 
first  being  used  progressively. 

Still  another  proposition  covering 
a  much  debated  question  which  I  have 
solved  to  my  own  satisfaction  after 
several  years  of  investigation  and  ex- 
periment is:  The  written  work  in  lA 
and  penmanship  must  be  developed 
separately,  and  in  this  grade  should 
be  treated  as  two  separate  subjects. 

The  written  work  is  part  of  the 
work  in  English,  as  is  also  the  recog- 
nition of  letter  combinations  and 
forms.  Inasmuch  as  the  pupils  must 
reproduce  the  forms,  allow  them  to 
use  the  means  at  their  command. 
This  may  be  the  finger  movement ;  but, 
by  blackboard  and  large  writing  on 
paper,  we  may  counteract  that  ten- 
dency. However,  so  far  as  the  pupil 
is  concerned,  he  or  she  should  have 
no  thought  of  the  means  employed  in 
reproduction.    I  should  have  them  re- 


produce the  forms  in  their  own  way, 
but  penmanship  should  be  taught  as 
a  separate  subject  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  the  pupil's  mind  centered 
upon  the  manner  of  executing  the  ex- 
ercises, which  should  be  the  best  suit- 
ed to  develop  proper  technique  and 
letter  formation. 

All  drill  exercises  in  lA  should  be 
based  upon  the  reciprocating  motion 
and  should  be  form  constructive; 
that  is  to  say,  each  exercise  should 
illustrate  some  principle  of  form  em- 
bodying the  proper  principle  of  mo- 
tion. All  penmanship  work  in  lA 
should  be  from  dictation,  for  which 
purpose  drills  and  commands  should 
be  established.  Each  movement  ex- 
ercise should  have-  its  name.  If  it  is 
descriptive  of  the  form,  it  helps  won- 
derfully to  impress  the  form  upon  the 
mind. 

The  establishment  of  a  particular 
habit  of  motion  takes  time,  and,  as 
the  pupils  in  lA  have  not  acquired 
the  particular  habit  of  arm  movement, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  give  them 
some  training  before  requiring  them 
to  employ  it. 

The  imperfect  tendencies  in  repro 
ducing  written  work  will  be  overcome 
by  the  penmanship  practice,  for  the 
reason  that  the  pupil's  mind  is  ap- 
pealed to  and  directs  the  movement 
in  the  penmanship  drills  and  in  the 
written  English  work,  the  pupil's 
mind  is  employed  otherwise. 

\  E.  Ellsworth. 


PE.NMANSHIP  LESSONS,  GRADE   lA 

Adapted  and  Arranged  aa  a  Term  Plan  by  Frances  J.  Cronan,  Aaatatantte 

Principal,  Public  rSchool,  93,  New  York. 

The  following  lessons  are  planned  attention  to  the  position  of  her  pupils' 

according  to  the  Ellsworth  system  of  feet,  body,  arms,  hands,  pencil  and 

penmanship.  paper. 

The  teacher  must  give  most  careful  The    movement    is    made    by    the 
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whole  arm.  The  downward  stroke 
is  made  toward  the  center  of  the  body. 
Not  only  is  the  child  learning  the  cor- 
rect position,  and  gaining  the  ability 
to  write,  but  he  is  also  learning  the 
correct  formation  of  letters. 

Pupils  should  frequently  write  on 
the  blackboards;  this  will  aid  in  ob- 
taining free  arm  movement. 

The  foregoing  considerations  must 
be  remembered  in  reading  or  using  the 
following  plan: 

Grade  ia:  First  Year,  First  Half 

Time. — ^20  minutes  for  each  lesson. 

Drill  on  position.  The  feet  must 
be  placed  flat  upon  the  door,  the  left 
foot  in  advance  of  the  right 

The  body  should  be  directly  in 
front  of  the  desk.  One  must  sit  way 
back  in  the  seat,  spine  straight,  and 
body  leaning  forward  almost  to  the 
desk. 

The  last  three  fingers  are  to  be 
closed  against  the  palm;  the  first 
finger  straight  along  the  pencil,  about 
an  inch  from  the  point;  the  thumb 
bent,  and  the  end  against  the  pencil 
opposite  the  first  joint  of  the  first 
finger. 

The  Ellsworth  book,  "Lively  Steps," 
gives  drills  for  position  and  pencil 
taking. 

After  perfecting  position  so  far, 
teach  the  children  the  proper  place 
for  the  second  finger. 

The  paper  should  be  laid  on  the 
desk  so  that  a  downward  stroke  of 
the  pencil  points  directly  toward  the 
center  of  the  body.  The  writing  in 
I A  is  always  done  from  dictation, 
and  then  the  pupils  compare  their 
work  with  the  model  in  the  Ellsworth 
"Model  Exercise  Slips." 

At  the  signal  "Ready  T'  all  pupils 
place  both  elbows  on  the  front  edge 


of  the  desk,  first  finger  of  the  right 
hand  pointing  toward  the  ceiling,  last 
three  fingers  closed  against  the  pahn, 
and  palm  toward  front.  "Point!" 
Wrist  of  right  hand  bends  downward 
toward  writing  field  on  the  desk. 
"Touch  I"  First  finger  touches  desk 
at  top,  palm  downward.  Left  hand 
touches  desk  as  if  holding  paper  at 
top  and  left  edge.  "Down!"  First 
finger  of  right  hand  draws  line  toward 
center  of  body,  on  the  desk,  to  front 
edge;  arm  and  hand  do  not  touch 
the  desk. 

Step  two  is  the  same  as  the  above, 
with  pencil  and  paper  added. 

Fold  manila  paper  into  four  boxes. 

Sequence  of  Exercises 

« 

1.  See  Cut  I.  "Ready!  Point! 
Touch  I  Down  I  Down !"  etc.  Trace 
each  ten  times.  Have  three  lessons 
of  this  kind. 

2.  This  exercise  consists  of  the 
down  stroke,  a  straight  upward 
stroke,  followed  by  a  down  stroke. 
The  directions  are:  "Ready!  Point! 
Touch!  Down!  And  daivn!"  Trace 
ten  times.  Repeat  exercise  one; 
trace  ten  times.  Make  exercise  two 
on  top  of  one;  trace  five  times. 

3.  Exercise  one;  trace  five  times. 
Teach  three;  make  it  on  top  of  one. 
(See  Cut  2.)  "Ready!  Point! 
Touch !  Down !  Under-down !" 
Trace  five  times. 

4.  Fold  manila  paper  (use  pad 
No.  12  on  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Supply  List)  into  eight  boxes. 
Make  drill  two  continuously  across 
four  boxes  from  edge  to  edge;  then 
across  the  four  boxes  below.  "Ready! 
Point!  Touch!  Down!  And-down! 
And'down!"  etc.    Trace  ten  times. 

5.  Arrange  paper  same  as  above 
and  make  exercise  three  across  the 
four   boxes   continuously   from  edge 
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to  edge.  "Ready!  Point!  Touch! 
Dmvfi!  Under-down!  Under-down!" 
etc.    Trace  ten  times. 

6.  Arrange  paper  same  as  before 
and  combine  the  strokes  so  as  to  make 
the  letter  i  without  the  dot.  "Under- 
dozvn!  Under!"  Trace  ten  times. 
Take  two  boxes  for  the  combined 
strokes. 

7.  Paper  folded  into  eight  boxes. 
Use  two  boxes  for  each  combination. 
"Under-doxxm!  Undtr-dozvn!  Un- 
der!" Trace  ten  times.  Review  all 
drills  taught  so  fan 

8.  Exercise  i ;  Exercise  2  on  top ; 
Exercise  3;  Exercise  6.  Repeat  6. 
Have  four  rows  of  work  across  the 
paper. 

9.  The  letter  i.  "Undtr-doTvn! 
Under !    Dot."    Trace  ten. 

10.  Exercise  3.  Trace  ten.  Con- 
tinue across  paper. 

11.  The  letter  «.  "Under-rfown/ 
Under-down!  Under!"  The  letter 
w,  "Under-down!  Under-down! 
Back-finish!"    Review  all  drills. 

12.  •  Letter  w  twice:  Trace  five. 
Letter  s,  "Under-dov/n-close !  Un- 
der !"    Trace  ten  times. 

13.  Drill  3;  Drill  6;  Drill  7. 

14.  Letter  i  twice.  Trace  ten. 
(See  Cut  3.)  "Sweep-rfown/  Sweep! 
Sweep-down!  Sweep!"  Make  four 
rows.    Trace  ten  times. 

15.  (See  Cut  4.)  "Sweep-down! 
Sweep-down!  Sweep!"  Trace  ten 
times.    Make  four  rows. 

16.  The  letter  u.  (See  Cut  5.) 
The  letter  u  repeated  and  connected. 
"Sv/eep-do7Jun!  And-down!  Sweep- 
down!  And-down!  Sweep!"  Trace 
ten. 

17.  Exercise  i;  2  on  top;  Exer- 
cise 6;  Exercise  7.  Word  is  twice. 
Trace  ten.  (See  Cut  6.)  "Sweep- 
down  !  Sweep-dovfn-close !  Sweep ! 
Dot !" 

18.  Use  pad  No.  8;  one  inch  rul- 


ing. Insist  upon  correct  position. 
Get  pupils  to  keep  with  the  count. 
Do  not  have  slow  movement.  Exer- 
cise I ;  3  on  top.  Trace  5.  Exercise 
8.  Two  lines.  Trace  5.  Exercise  9 ; 
then  12;  word  as,  ''Sweep-down! 
And  -  down !  Sweep  -  down  -  close ! 
Sweep !" 

19.  Exercise  i ;  3  on  top.  Trace 
7.  Exercise  8;  Exercise  9;  word  us; 
word  is.    Review  all  drills. 

20.  Exercise  3.  Letter  11;  tcf;  tc/w. 
*' Sweep-down !  And-down  I  Back- 
sweep-down!  And-dozvnl  Back-fin- 
ish !"    Trace  ten. 

21.  Exercise  2;  9;  letter  s  three 
times.  (See  Cut  7.)  "Sweep-down- 
close!"  (repeat  3  times),  then, 
"Sweep!"    Trace  10. 

22.  Exercise  3.  Trace  5.  Letter  r 
made  twice  "Sweep-right!  Down! 
Sweep !"    Trace  7.    Repeat  six  times. 

23.  Exercise  i,  filling  two  spaces. 
Trace  7.  Strokes  to  make  three  t's 
but  no  cross  lines.  "Sweep-up, 
down!'*  (repeat  4  times),  then 
"Sweep!"    Trace  10. 

24.  Same  as  23.  Add  letter  t. 
"Sweep-up,  down!  Sweep!  Cross!" 
Trace  10. 

25.  Exercise  i.  Trace  5.  "Sweep! 
Sweep!  etc.  Trace  5.  Letter  e. 
''Sweep-cross,  Sweep."  Trace  10. 
The  word  see.  Trace.  5.  (See  Cut 
8.)  "Sweep-down-close !  Sweep-cross! 
Sweep-cross !    Sweep !" 

26.  Letter  t  three  times.  The 
word  set, 

27.  Four  ^'s  connected.  The 
word  it,  followed  by  /.  The  word 
sit, 

28.  Letter  e  three  times.  Four 
^'s  connected.  Word  see.  Word 
sets, 

29.  Letter  t  twice.  Letter  r  three 
times  connected.  Letter  e  twice  con- 
nected.   Word  tree, 

30.  Exercise  3.     Letter  w  twice. 
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Letter  e  three  times  connected.  The 
word  we,  "Sweep-down!  And- 
down!  BsLck'down-under-cross!  Fin- 
ish!  (or  Sweep!)."    Trace  lo. 

31.  Exercise  6.  Letter  s;  letter 
r;  three  ^'s  joined.  Word  rise, 
■'•Sweep-right!  Down!  Sweep- 
4own!  Sweep-down-c/(?j^/  Sweep- 
-cross!    Finish!" 

32.  Two  w's  connected;  wi;  word 
Ttnse,  rise, 

33.  Exercise  one.  First  part  of 
letter  n.  "Over-down !"  Repeat  5. 
"OweT'down!"  connected,  six  in  .the 
line. 

.  34.  Exercise  3,  "Over-down.'" 
separate.  .  "Over-down!  Under!" 
Letter  n,  "Over-down!  Over- 
down!     Under!" 

.  35.  "Over-down!"  four  times. 
Same,  six  in  line,  connected.  Letter 
n,  twice.  Letter  m,  twice.  Word 
^le. 

36.  "Over-down !"  connected.  Two 
^'s  connected.    Two  m's  connected. 

37.  Words  in;  ten;  nut;  new.  Re- 
view foundation  strokes  of  letters. 

38.  Exercise  one;  "Over-down! 
^'Over-down!  Under!"  Letter  v. 
^'Sweev-dowft !     Back-finish !" 


39.  Preparation  for  letter  0.  Drill 
on  first  stroke,  "Sweep!  Sweep- 
back!     Sv/eep-back!    Back-finish!" 

40.  Letter  0  three  times.  Four 
o's  connected.  "Sweep-back-frocfe- 
sweep !  Back-&acfe-sweep !"  etc.  Let- 
ter V]  vo, 

41.  Preparation  for  letter  c. 
"Sweep!  Sweep-over!  Bdick-down!" 
Letter  c,  "Sweep-over!  BsLck-down- 
sweep!"     Three  c's  connected. 

42.  Two  r's.  Two  o's.  Letter  m. 
Words  come  and  cent. 

43.  "Over-down!  "J9  own-sweep  I" 
Letter  x.  "Over-down!  Down- 
sweep  !"    Word  ox ;  x. 

44.  Preparation  for  a.  "Sweep- 
back!"  Letter  a,  "Sweep-back-un- 
der-down!  Sweep!"  Trace  10. 
Words  an ;  atn. 

45.  a  twice;  a  three  times  joined; 
X  tzvice.    Words  ax;  art, 

46.  Two  a's;  word  ace.  Word 
tan. 

47.  Cat;  rat;  sat. 

48.  Vest;  west;  nest. 

49.  Vine;  wine;  mine, 

50.  Cow;  mice;  mace;  ice. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  MUSCULAR 

MOVEMENT  WRITING 

By  LOUIS  MARGON,  P.  S.  40.  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  New  York 


Part  L 

Before  proceeding  with  the  actual 
drills,  let  us  understand  the  proper 
method.  The  usual  plan  consists  of 
an  explanation  of  the  model,  followed 
by  continued  practice  until  perfection 
is  ascertained.  While  this  system  of 
teaching  is  most  natural,  it  is  not  as 
interesting  or  as  successful  as  the 
method  which  I  shall  place  at  your 
disposal. 

The  underlying  idea  is,  "An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure."  The  pupils  should  be  aware  of 
the  general  mistakes  which  are  usu- 
ally made  by  the  beginner.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  idea,  every  penman- 
ship lesson  should  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts: 

1.  The  compact  oval,  or  any  pre- 
liminary arm  movement,  leading  to  the 
letter  in  question. 

2.  A  study  of  the  model  from  the 
blackboard. 

3.  An  explanation  of  the  proper 
movement  or  how  to  do  the  actual 
writing. 

4.  Writing  by  the  pupils. 

5.  A  thorough  explanation  of  the 
usual  mistakes  made  by  beginners  ac- 
companied with  the  respective  reme- 
dies. The  pupils  now  examine  the 
various  incorrect  forms,  and  thus 
identify  their  mistake.  Then  they 
await  the  teacher's  explanation  of  the 
remedy  and  if  possible,  its  applica- 
tion. 

6.  Repetition  of  the  drill. 

/.  Let  the  pupils  examine  their 
work  and  see  if  the  mistake  has  been 
avoided. 


8.  Continue  this  process  until  per- 
fection is  reached. 

All  of  these  steps  cannot  be  applied 
to  every  case,  but  this  method  adapts 
itself  to  the  majority  of  the  letters, 
especially  the  capitals. 

I  am  aware  of  the  ,fact  that  many 
of  my  readers  beheve  in  placing  noth- 
ing but  the  very  best  models  before 
the  pupils.  Moreover,  in  reading  that 
part  of  the  lesson  in  which  the  mis- 
takes are  placed  before  the  children, 
many  may  be  reminded  of  the  story 
of  the  teacher,  who  gave  the  pupils  a 
thorough  course  in  general  disorder 
by  telling  them  what  they  should  nev- 
er do.  However,  the  cases  are  not 
parallel,  because  of  the  different  at- 
titudes of  the  pupils.  No  sane  pupil 
desires  to  be  a  poor  penman,  but  many 
sane  pupils  have  a  particular  desire 
for  fun  and  mischief.  There  are 
three  very  distinct  advantages  in  the 
proposed  system. 

1.  The  pupils  benefit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  instead  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  proper  goal  over  a  pro- 

■  longed  course  of  blunders. 

2.  The  pupils  act  as  their  own 
critics  and  are  aware  of  their  mistakes 
without  waiting  for  the  teacher's  crit- 
icism. 

3.  It  avoids  a  lengthy  repetition  of 
the  same  mistake,  thus  preventing  the 
formation  of  any  incorrect  habit.  In 
other  words,  it  is  better  to  avoid  one 
mistake  than  correct  two. 

All  writing  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  Small  letters,  capitals  and 
figures.  In  beginning  with  the  small 
letters,  we  depend  upon  six  movement 
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drills,  from  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  remaining  letters  may  be  de- 
rived. The  first  is  the  two-spaced 
compact  oval.  (C  O  2.)  Permit  me 
to  introduce  it  in  accordance  with  the 
method  already  explained. 

r.  The  preliminary  movement  is 
simply  a  review  of  the  movement 
taught  in  the  introductory  article  on 
the  subject. 

2.  A  study  of  the  model  compact 
■oval,  emphasizing  the  general  points — 

slant,  roundness, .  lightness,  closeness 
of  ovals,  etc.    • 

3.  How  to  make  them — insist  up- 
on correct  position  and  movement  as 
given  in  the  first  article.  See  "School 
Work,"  Volume  VIII,  Number  3. 

4.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  make 
one  double-spaced  compact  oval. 

5.  Explanation  of  mistakes.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  explain 
the  cause  of  every  general  mistake, 
and  then  give  the  particular  remedy 
for  each  case.  General  criticism  is  of 
no  avail  except  to  puzzle  or  discour- 
age the  pupil.  Work  should  never  be 
characterized  as  incorrect  without 
the  accompanying  cause  and  remedy. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  incorrect  ' 
forms: 

I.    Finger  Movement. 


is  muscular  movement.  However,  this 
is  not  sufficient.  This  criticism  does 
not  go  far  enough.  The  child  will 
repeat  the  same  mistake  if  asked  to 
try  again.  Why  did  this  pupil  use 
"finger-movement?"  The  very  ;an- 
swer  I  received  from  a  boy  was,  "I 
want  to  take  up  just  two  spaces,  so 
it  will  look  nice  and  even."  The  in- 
tentions of  the  child  were  good-  The 
natural  answer  in  that  case  was,  "Use 
muscular  movement  whether  you  can 
keep  the  oval  within  two  spaces  or 
not."  No  one  is  bom  a  master.  Then 
you  may  emphasize  the  point  still  fur- 
ther by  showing  the  pupils  that  you 
even  prefer  (at  the  start)  a  most  un- 
even compact  oval,  made  with  a  reg- 
ular muscular  movement,  rather  than 
a  perfect  example  of  finger  movement. 
The  pen  will  not  make  an  accurate 
copy  of  the  muscular  movement  of 
the  fore-arm,  if  the  fingers  through 
any  motion  or  pressure  interfere. 
II.    Egg-Shaped  Ovals. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  I. 

Any  pupil  who  makes  this  very 
stupid  mistake  as  illustrated  (in  Fig. 
i)  should  not  be  discouraged.  Upon 
investigation  you  will  find  that  the 
child  is  putting  forth  every  effort  in 
order  to  succeed.  The  pupil,  being 
told  that  the  mistake  is  "finger-move- 
ment," knows  at  once  that  the  remedy 


In  this  case  the  pupil  understands 
the  movement,  but  cannot  secure  the 
proper  form.  The  cause  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  child  is  working  too  mucli 
along  the  width  of  the  fore-arm 
muscle.  The  remedy  is  to  work  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
fore-arm  until  the  proper  form  is  ob- 
tained. If  the  pupil  is  left  without 
correction,  the  writing  will  develop 
into  a  low  scribble,  with  a  very  pro- 
nounced slant.  Such  cases  are  quite 
common. 
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ill.    Shading. 

This  error  is  caused  by  an  uneven 
pressure  in  favor  of  the  downward 
stroke.  The  remedy  is,  "Don't  press 
upon  the  pen."  Here  we  find  it  pos- 
sible and  necessary  to  teach  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy.  The  child  has 
placed  too  much  importance  upon  the 
fingers,  with  the  result  that  the  pen 
is  being  held  very  firmly.  "Hold  the 
pen  so  lightly  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  me  to  take  it  from  your  grasp 
(while  working)  with  a  very  slight 
effort." 

This  method  becomes  very  interest- 
ing, when  the  teacher  walks  up  the 
aisle  (from  rear  to  front)  and  at- 
tempts to  take  the  penholders  from 
the  pupils'  hands.  In  the  case  where 
the  penholder  remains  in  the  grasp 
of  the  pupil,  there  we  usually  find  the 
error  of  too  much  pressure  or  shad- 
ing. Then  have  ail  the  pupils  try  the 
experiment,  one  being  the  observer 
and  the  neighbor  (on  the  left)  the 
writer.  After  about  two  minutes,  in- 
terchange the  positions  in  order  to 
five  each  pupil  the  advantages  of  ob- 
serving as  well  as  those  of  being  ob- 
served. This  is  a  positive  remedy  not 
alone  for  .the  shaded  compact  oval, 
but  also  for  the  one  which  resembles 
a  brge  blot  made  by  a  "digging"  pen. 

IV.  "Almost  Perfect"  Compact 
Oval. 


In  this  case,  let  me  briefly  state  that 
it  will  be  sufRcient  for  the  teacher  to 
select  a  few  incorrect  ovals  and  trace 
them  in  red  ink  or  in  any  other  way 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
other  ones.  Then  tell  the  pupil  thai 
to  obtain  a  perfect  compact  oval,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  perfect 
ovals  throughout  the  entire  line.  In 
short,  "Practice  makes  perfect,"  It 
is  hardly  advisable  to  spend  more  than 
one  week  on  the  "two- space"  compact 
oval. 

2.     One-Space  Compact  Oval. 

This  drill  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  larger  compact  oval. 
The  purpose  of  this  drill  is  to  re- 
duce the  muscular  movement  to  the 
proper  writing  size.  The  reason  for 
beginning  with  a  very  large  oval  is  to 
make  it  impossible  or  very  inconven- 
ient for  pupils  who  desire  to  use  a 
finger  movement.  Thus  they  are 
forced  to  span  the  two  spaces  with  a 
muscular  movement,  it  being  too  large 
a  stretch  for  the  fingers.  Do  not  al- 
low them  to  return  to  "finger  motion" 
in  the  one-space  compact  oval.  The 
pupils  can  make  some  very  deceptive 
drills,  as  regularity  is  possible  through 
"finger-motion"  when  working  in  so 
small  a  space.  Remember,  the  small 
oval  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
fingers. 


3.     Continued 
Dot). 


(Without 


{In  Fig.  3  the  o-vai  is  not  very  com- 
pact, in  order  to  permit  of  illustra- 
tion.) 


There  is  nothing  of  a  very  difficult 
nature  in  this  drill.  Do  not  tolerate 
,  any  drawing  but  insist  on  a  rapid, 
flowing  movement.  Avoid  vertical 
writing  by  reminding  the  pupils  of  the 
oblique  movement  across  the  muscle. 
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Fig.  4  clearly  illustrates  the  best 
method  of  determining  the  regular- 
ity of  the  slant.     It  is  also  advisable 


The  general  errors  are  usually 
made  on  the  last  stroke  of  the  m  or  n. 
Very  often  the  pupils  will  substitute  a 


Fig.  4. 


to  explain   the   fact   that  each   point 
represents  a  rest. 

4.     Continued  'W. 

This  is  practically  the. same  as  the 
previous  drill,  only  it  is  turned  up- 
side-down. Here  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  introduce  the 
m  and  n. 

In  teaching  the  connected  m,  do 
not  waste  your  energy  or  excite  your 
pupils  by  saying,  run-run-slide,  run- 
run-slide,  etc.  Counting  in  all  its 
forms  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
necessary  evil  and  wherever  possible 
should  be  avoided.  Ask  your  pupils 
to  listen  to  the-  noise  of  the  chalk  as 
you  write  a  line  of  connected  m's 
upon  the  blackboard.  The  children 
will  notice  a  most  pronounced  rhythm. 
I  find  it  very  convenient  to  put  this 
rhythm  to  the  syllable  Ja.  Thus,  "la-  , 
la,  la-la,  la-la,"  is  the  "tune"  to  be 
remembered  in  the  case  of  m.  This 
rhvthm  is  to  be  carried  mentally  by 


point  for  a  curve  in  the  final  stroke. 
The  other  error  is  one  of  slant  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  5  . 

This  mistake  lends  a  very  awkward 
appearance  to  writing  in  general,  and, 
if  not  eradicated,  it  will  be  repeated 
in  both  n  and  h, 

5.     Continued  'V. 

The  preliminary  movement  in  this 
case  is  the  continued  Y  or  a  com- 
pact  oval  in  the  counter-clockwise  di- 
rection. Let  us  now  study  the  model 
from  the  blackboard.  In  doing  this, 
break  up  the  letter  into  its  proper 
compound  parts.  It  is  not  without 
advantage  to  have  the  children  draw 
the  letter  in  question,  about  five  times 
itc  regular  size,  in  order  to  impress 
them  with  the  correct  form.  Then 
write  a  line  of  connected  o's  on  the 
blackboard  and  ask  the  children  to 
watch  for  the  rhythm.  Then  to  drive 
the  matter  home,  tell  them,  "It  is 
simply  a  string  with  a  naught."  After 


Fig.  5- 


the  student,  when  writing  connected 
w's.  In  teaching  n,  as  well  as  many 
other  letters,  we  use  the  same  method 
with  a  slightly  diflFerent  rhythm. 


they  have  written  one  line,  make  i 
short  inspection,  followed  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  errors. 
The  first  error  is  a  very  serious  one, 
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if    the    incorrect    habit    is    already     that  it   secures  good   results.     As   a 
formed.     (Fig.  6.)  preliminary   arm   movement,    always 

Fig.  6. 


^ 


^0 


This  mistake  is  an  absolute  bar  to 
good,  speedy  writing.  It  also  spoils  ' 
the  a,  rf,  g  and  g.  The  second  error 
is  not  so  very  common.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  dissect  the  incorrect 
form  and  show  concretely,  by  means 
of  comparison,  where  the  trouble  re- 
sides. If  several  pupils  experience 
any  further  difficulty  with  this  letter, 
let  them  do  it  in  parts  under  the 
teacher's  direction  (without  remov- 
ing the  pen). 


6.     Continued  "y'\ 


Before  beginning  with  this  form  of 


use  the  compact  oval,  where  a  move- 
ment relative  to  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion cannot  be  found.  Study  the  form 
from  a  blackboard  illustration.  The 
r  should  be  separated  into  its  com- 
ponent parts  on  the  board  before  the 
pupils.  As  a  further  emphasis  of  the 
correct  form,  ask  the  children  to  draw 
the  letter  about  five  times  the  natural 
size.  I  am  sure  that  some  will  con- 
sider this  last  step  superfluous.  If 
they  will  but  examine  the  results  of 
the  lesson  on  the  small  letter  r,  they 
will  find  that  three-fourths  of  the  mis- 


Fig.  7. 


7    ^ 


CJU 


7   ^ 


the  letter  r,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  has 
met  with  more  criticism  than  any  of 
the  other  letters  in  the  alphabet.  The 
trouble  is  based  upon  poor  results 
which  in  turn  are  the  product  of  a 
poor  method.  The  following  method 
may  be  called  queer  or  mechanical, 
but  its  chief  virtue  lies  in  the  fact 


takes   are   based    upon   an   incorrect 
knowledge  of  the  form. 

Now  have  the  pupils  make  a  row 
of  double  curves  as  shown  in  the 
first  part  of  Fig.  7.  There  are  no 
points  in  this  stroke.  Let  them  make 
another  row  of  the  same  strokes  with- 
out leaving  any  space  between  them. 


no 
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Make  a  dotted  line  from  the  end  of 
one  stroke  to  the  beginning  of  the 
following  one.  This  represents  the 
course  of  the  pen  while  in  motion 
through  the  air.  This  gives  us  the 
form  of  the  letter  r.  Let  us  try  to 
make  the  stroke  from  a  to  h,  on  the 
paper,  instead  of  in  the  air,  and  stop 
at  ft.  Here  again  the  forms  should 
be  separated  as  in  the  third  line  of 


the  case  of  the  o.  Teachers  should 
remember  that  letters  with  points  are 
the  only  ones  that  permit  dissec- 
tion, and  all  divisions  are  made  at 
points. 

If  further  difficulty  is  experienced, 
have  them  do  it  in  parts  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  "Make  the  first  part  of 
the  small  letter  m,  then  a  straight 
line  to  a  little  greater  height  than  the 


Fig.  8. 


Slop  (point) 


Stop  CPointJ 


Fig.  7.  Finally,  make  a  connected 
line  of  r*s  and  emphasize  the  stop  at 
ft.    Ask  the  pupils  to  do  the  same. 

They  generally  experience  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  speedy,  flowing,  uni- 
form line  of  r's.  This  is  caused  by 
the  top  at  &.  However,  through  con- 
stant practice,  they  make  the  rest  at 
b  so  short  that  it  will  no  longer  in- 
terfere with  the  speed  and  uniformity. 
Now  impress  the  pupils  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  movement. 

There  are  five  incorrect  forms 
which  are  worthy  of  mention.  The 
best  method  of  teaching  the  pupil 
the  error  and  its  remedy  is  a  com- 
parison of  the  dissected  forms  as  in 


preceding  movement,  and  finish  with 
a  little  hook."  This  form  of  r  should 
in  all  cases  be  preferred  to  the  old 
one,  because  it  admits  of  greater 
speed  and  better  form. 

Thus  the  six  fundamental  move- 
ment drills  have  been  explained.  This 
forms  the  foundation  of  our  work  in 
teaching  the  small  alphabet.  A 
lengthy  discussion,  considering  each 
of  the  small  letters,  is  entirely  out  of 
place  and  quite  unnecessary.  I  fully 
believe  that  the  suggestions  given  on 
these  drills  are  sufficient  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil  in  their  work  on  the 
remaining  forms  of  the  small  alpha- 
bet. 
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Grade  3B:  Third  Year,  Second 

Half. 

Subject  Matter. — The  First  Snow 
Fall,  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Aim, — ^To  develop  an  interest  in 
reading,  especially  in  poetry;  to  give 
a  model  of  expression;  to  develop 
correct  expression;  to  teach  God's 
care. 

THE  FIRST  SNOW  FALL. 

— ^James  Russell  Lowell. 
The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's 
down, 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  from  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Au- 
burn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood; 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 
As  did  robins    the    babes    in    the 
woods. 


Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 
Saying,     "Father,    who    makes    it 
snow  ?" 

And  I  told  of  the  good  All  Father 
Who  cares  for  us*  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall 

And  I  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sor- 
row. 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so 
high. 

I  remember  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scars  that  renewed  our  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 
"The  snow  that  husheth  all. 

Darling,  the  merciful  Father 
Alone,  can  make  it  fall." 

Then,  with    eyes    that    saw    not,    I 

kissed  her; 

And   she,  kissing  back,  could .  not 

know 

•That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister. 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

The  poem  has  been  read  to  the 
class  and  difficult  words  and  expres- 
sions have  been  explained. 

The  teacher  then  asks  questions  to 
bring  out  the  main  parts  of  the  story. 

What  is  the  story  about?  When 
does  the  snow  fall  ?  About  what  time 
do  we  have  our  first  snow-fall  ?  How 
long  had  it  been  snowing?  When  did 
it  begin?     What  other    word    would 
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mean  the  same  as  gloaming?  How 
had  the  snow  been  heaping  field  and 
highway  ? 

What  kind  of  trees  are  mentioned? 
When  do  we  decorate  some  of  these 
trees?  What  is  ermine?  What  does 
the  poem  say  about  this  ermine?  In 
what  countries  do  they  have  earls? 
What  about  even  the  poorest  twig? 
What  other  name  has  Chanticleer? 
What  sound  does  he  make?  What 
other   animal   mentioned   here? 

What  was  the^poet  doing?  Of  what 
was  he  thinking?  What  is  the  story 
of  "Babes  in  the  Wood"  ?  Who  spoke 
to  the  poet?  What  did  she  ask  him? 
What  answer  did  he  make?  Who  is 
the  All  Father?  What  does  He  do 
for  us?  Of  what  scene  did  the  poet 
think?  Whom  did  the  poet  kiss?  Of 
whom  was  he  thinking  when  he  did 

it?  , 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions 
must  be  secured  by  study  of  the  poem 
and  constant  reference  to  it.  After 
this  some  child  may  be  asked  to  tell 
the  whole  story. 

1.    NOTES    FOR    LESSONS    ON 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

Physical  Features  and  Some  of  the 
Results  of  These, 

Grade  5  A :  Fifth  Year,  First  Half. 

Time:  30  minutes — a  series  of  six  les- 
sons. 
A — Outline  of  material  and  method 
for  first  lesson. 

1.  Develop  interest  by  using  maps 
and  by  hanging  up  pictures  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Mississippi 
River,  etc. 

2.  Ask  questions  to  bring  out  the 
general  position  and  contour. 

3.  By  means  of  the  scale  of  miles, 
let  the  children  discover  the  size  of 
North  America. 


4.  Through  questions  and  the  use 
of  the  map,  let  the  pupils  find  the  ma- 
jor mountain  system ;  the  lesser  moun- 
tain system  of  the  eastern  part. 

5.  Trace  the  continental  divide. 

6.  With  the  aid  of  the  physical 
maps,  the  pupils  locate  the  slopes  and 
determine   their   nature. 

7.  Rivers  and  great  river  system 
located  on  the  maps. 

8.  As  the  important  points  of  the 
preceding  headings  are  brought  out  by 
the  pupils  in  answer  to  questions  or 
by  the  study  of  maps,  have  the  pupils 
write  them  on  the  blackboard  or  in 
note  books. 

9.  End  the  lesson  by  review  an^ 
recapitulation  in  the  pupils'  own 
language. 

B.  More  detailed  statement  in  re- 
gard to  method  and  material. 

The  lesson  is  to  be  developed  in- 
ductively and  such  questions  as  these 
are  to  be  asked: 

(6)  How  many  slopes  do  you  see 
on  the  map  ?  How  do  you  tell  a  slope? 
Which  one  is  very  steep?  Very 
gentle  ? 

Second  Lesson, 

Aids  as  before. 

Review  the  main  points  of  the  pre- 
ceding lesson ;  have  the  pupils  write  an 
outline  of  the  previous  lesson. 

Through  the  physical  features  al- 
ready known,  let  them  deterjnine  the 
amount  of  rainfall  as  depending  upon 
prevailing  winds,  elevation  (relief  of 
the  continent,  existence  of  permanent 
high  and  low  pressure  areas). 

Climate  and  its  effect  on  products. 

Natural  resources  and  the  results 
of  these  as  shown  in  occupations  and 
industries. 

Commerce  and  transportation. 

Have  an  outline  of  the  important 
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points  written  on  the  blackboard  as 
they  are  developed. 

The  points  given  are  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  pupils'  own  observation. 

Close  with  a  resume  by  the  pupils. 

Third  Lesson, 

This  is  to  be  a  recitation  lesson. 

It  will  close  with  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  outline  of  North  America,  the 
important  mountains  and  river  sys- 
tems will  be  indicated  on  maps  drawn 
from  memory. 

Fourth  Lesson, 

» 

Aids  as  before,  also  pictures  of 
Eskimo,  Indians,  Mexicans,  Cubans, 
tropical  scenes,  Arctic  scenes  and  the 
like. 

In  regard  to  each  country  of  North 
America,  bring  out  the  life  of  the 
people  as  determined  by  physical  sur- 
roundings. For  example,  in  Canada, 
the  Eskimo  of  the  Artie  region;  how 
the  sea  furnishes  him  largely  with 
means  of  living;  the  bleak  territory 
of  Labrador;  the  great  hunting  fields 
of  Canada  and  Indian  life;  the  rich 
plains  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North ; 
the  mines  and  fishing  in  British 
Columbia. 

« 

Drill  the  lessoh  by  means  of  maps, 
letting  the  pupils  draw  rough  maps 
and  mark  on  them  the  industries  of 
the  different  districts. 

Fifth  Lesson, 

This  lesson  should  emphasize  the 
effect  of  climate,  environment  and 
heredity  upon  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  people  as  shown  in  the  attention 
to  education  and  in  the  government. 

Comparative  estimates  should  be 
made  with  the  United  States. 


Sixth  Lesson. 

This  lesson  will  consist  of  a  review 
of  North  America. 

Free  hand  maps  will  be  drawn, 
products,  exports  and  imports  indica- 
ted by  the  pupils. 

Each  lesson  after  the  first  should 
begin  with  a  review  of  the  previous 
lesson. 

2.  Two  Lessons  on  the  Amazon 

Grade  6A:  Sixth  Year,  First  Half 

First  Lesson 

Outline  of  material  and  method. 

1.  Aids  to  be  used  are  maps  and 
pictures. 

2.  Bring  out  the  unique  features  of 
the  river,  its  direction  and  size. 

3.  Ask  questions  to  emphasize  the 
causes  that  lead  to  its  being  "the  water 
equator." 

(fl)   Its  being  in  the  doldrum  belt. 

(b)  No  obstruction  to  prevent  the 
incoming  of  the  moisture-bearing 
winds  which  have  made  a  long  sweep 
across  the  ocean. 

(c)  Lack  of  marked  slope  and 
Hood  plains. 

4.  Tributaries:  their  size  and 
nature. 

5.  Forests,  rank  vegetation,  scenery. 

6.  Animal  life. 

7.  Occupations  of  people. 

8.  Cities  on  its  banks. 

9.  As  the  important  points  are  de- 
veloped they  should  be  written  on  the 
blackboard. 

10.  The  lesson  should  close  with 
a  full  recapitulation. 

Second  Lesson, 

Aids   as  before. 

Begin  the  lesson  with  a  review  of 
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the  preceding  lesson.  An  outline  may 
be  written  of  it. 

The  pupils  may  then  compare  the 
Amazon  with  the  Mississippi  River  as 
to  direction,  tributaries,  scenery,  cities, 
occupations,  etc. 

The  comparison  is  to  be  made  by 
the  pupils  themselves  unaided  by  the 
teacher. 

The  outline  of  South  America  may 
be  drawn  rapidly  and  the  Amazon 
with  its  branches  sketched  and  named 
from  memory. 

3.   Notes  for  Lesson  on  Rocky 
Mountains 

Grade  $A:  Fifth   Year,  First  Half, 

1.  Aids:  Maps.  Pictures  of  Colo- 
rado Canon,  Yosemite  Valley,  Na- 
tional Park,  big  trees,  glaciers,  etc. 

2.  Ask  questions  that  will  bring  out 
the  location  of  the  mountains  and  their 
general  direction,  trend  and  extent, 
the  pupils  finding  the  answers  by 
means  of  their  physical  maps. 

3.  By  means  of  their  maps,  let  them 
discover  where  the  system  is  broadest, 
where  narrowest. 

4.  Bring  out  the  nature  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mountains  and  the  effect 
of  this. 

5.  Let  them  name  and  locate  noted 
peaks,  parks,  volcanoes,  glaciers,  etc. 

6.  Show  the  beneficial  effect  of 
these  mountains: 

(a)  Sources  of  rivers. 
(6)  Mining  and  vegetation, 
(c)  Because  of  natural  formation, 
allow  winds  to  move  through  passes. 

7.  Bring  out  the  harmful  effects: 
effect  on  climate,  barriers  to  com- 
merce. 

8.  Scenery  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  compare  with  the  Alps ;  glaciers 
of  Alaska;  volcanoes  of  Mexico. 

9.  As  the  important  poinds  are  de- 


veloped a  topical  outline  is  written  on 
the  blackboard. 

10.  The  lesson  closes  with  a  full 
recapitulation  by  the  pupils. 

11.  Let  them  make  an  imaginan 
journey  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, describing  the  route. 

4.  Notes  for  Two  Lessons  on  New 
York  State. 

Grade  $8 :  Fifth  Year,  Second  Half. 

I.  Aids:  Maps  and  pictures.  De- 
velop interest  by  asking  the  pupils  a 
,  few  days  ahead  to  bring  pictures 
about  New  York  State. 
•  2.  By  means  of  maps  have  the  pupils 
find  the  longitude  and  latitude  and 
describe  the  climate. 

3.  Let  the  pupils  locate  the  border- 
ing states  and  waters. 

4.  The  pupils  are  to  firid  and  locate 
the  mountains  of  the  State ;  let  them 
tell  what  they  know  about  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  etc. 

5.  Let  the  pupils  name  as  many 
rivers  as  they  are  able. 

Hudson  Valley. 
Erie  Canal. 

6.  Through  the  aid  of  their  maps, 
the  pupils  should  be  able  to  describe 
the  drainage. 

7.  A  blackboard  outline  should  be 
used  throughout. 

8.  The  ksson  should  close  with  a 
full  recapitulation. 

Lesson  2. 

Aids  as  in  preceding  lesson. 

9.  Begin  the  lesson  with  a  review 
of  the  previous  lesson. 

ID.  By  means  of  the  maps  and  their 
previous  knowledge,  develop  the  occu- 
pations and  industries  of  the  people. 
No  information  should  be  given  by 
the  teacher  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  pupils. 
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11.  Cities  as  the  results  of  indus 
tries. 

12.  Commerce:  domestic  and  for 
eign ;  exports  and  imports. 

Rough  sketches  may  be  made  oi 
New  York  State,  the  boundaries  indi- 
cated, rivers,  mountains  and  cities 
named. 

13.  The  lesson  should  close  with  a 
full  resume  of  both  lessons.  Histori- 
cal events  should  be  emphasized. 

Further  lessons  may  be  given  on 
the  Hudson  River,  Erie  Canal,  Ni- 
agara Falls. 

5.  Lesson  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Time:  35  minutes  each;  3  lessons. 
Grade  ^A :  Fifth  Year,  First  Half, 
Outline  of  Materials,  Aids  and 

Method, 

1.  Use  as  the  need  arises,  pictures 
of  lakes,  valleys,  brooks,  rivers, 
wharves,  different  kinds  of  boats  on 
rivers,  relief  and  other  maps. 

2.  Tell  children  to  notice  the  street 
during  a  shower,  and  note  observa- 
tions in  their  blank  books;  also  any- 
thing they  can  tell  concerning  the 
Hudson  or  East  River,  or  any  river 
they  have  seen. 

3.  Show  children  pictures  of  the 
scenes  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  thus  arouse  their  interest.  Use 
the  maps,  and  show  the  great  length 
of  the  river;  let  children  compare  it 
with  the  Hudson  and  other  known 
rivers.  Have  pupils  point  to  the 
many  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  river  systems.  Tell 
class  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
world.  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to- 
gether form  the  longest  river  in  the 
world — over  4,000  miles  long. 

4.  Have  pupils  find  the  source  of 
the  river;  if  possible  show  a  picture 
of  it.    Lake  Itasca  is  about  1,500  feet 


above  the  sea ;  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
souri is  over  8,000  feet  ^above  the  sea. 
Show  profile  of  these  two  rivers,  to 
aid  children  in  seeing  the  slope  of  the 
river-bed.  Note  the  falls  in  the  upper 
Mississippi ;  and  the  use  made  of  the 
water-power.  Note  chief  cities  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  chief  industries. 

Tell  of  the  precipitous  rush  of  the 
Jefferson  River;  the  upper  Missouri 
has  cut  a  long  canyon  1,200  feet  deep 
through  the  Big  Belt  Mountains.  The 
branches  of  the  Missouri  are  fed 
chiefly  by  melting  snows.  Waters  of 
Missouri  are  muddy  because  of  sedi- 
ment brought  down  the  steep  slope. 

The  middle  Mississippi  has  many 
islands — formed  by  deposits  from  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Lower  Mississippi  from  Cairo 
to  the  delta  is  about  600  miles  long; 
the  river  winds  about ;  great  floods  in 
the  spring ;  levees  built  to  prevent  dis- 
astrous overflows.  Teach  "delta,"  and 
"levees." 

5.  Commercial  importance  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  chief  tributaries; 
chief  products  which  are  transported. 
Great  cities  built  along  these  water- 
ways; connection  with  the  Great 
Lakes. 

6.  Kinds  of  boats  seen  upon  the 
Mississippi  River — Lumbering. 

7.  Historical  connections  in  the 
period  of  exploration;  in  Civil  War. 

8.  Literature,  as,  scene  described  in 
"Evangeline." 

9.  Recapitulate  frequently  to  fix 
the  main  points  in  pupils'  memory. 

Have  pupils  sketch  maps  to  show 
the  States  crossed,  and  those  border- 
ing upon  the  Mississippi  River;  also 
to  fix  the  location  of  the  chief  cities; 
also  let  them  sketch  maps  of  the  entire 
Mississippi  system,  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  the  vast  extent  of  the 
system. 
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lo.  Chief  points  are  to  be  placed 
upon  board  as  each  one  is  obtained. 


THE  POWER  OF  WATER 

Grade  J  A :  Seventh  Year,  First  Half, 
Time :  40  minutes. 

Carolyn  /.  Caddis,  Assistant  to  Prin- 
cipal, P,  5.  3,  The  Bronx, 

Outline  of  material  and  method  to 
be  used. 

1.  Arouse  interest  by  means  of  ob- 
servation visits  to  mills  run  by  water 
power.  These  may  be  made  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  lesson. 

2.  Begin  the  lesson  by  a  talk  about 
mills  which  the  children  have  seen. 
Let  them  tell  what  kind  of  mills  they 
were,  how  they  were  run,  and  give 
any  other  information. 

3.  Explain  the  power  or  pressure  of 
water.  Show  by  experiments  that  it 
exerts  pressure  in  all  directions — up- 
ward, downward,  sidewise.  Explain 
further  how  a  small  quantity  of  water 
may  exert  great  force,  or  power. 

4.  The  power  obtained  from  rivers. 
What  kind  of  rivers  are  used  for  man- 
ufacturing? Which  course  of  a  river 
(upper,  middle,  or  lower)  is  generally 
best  adapted  to  manufacturing  pur- 
poses? On  what  parts  of  a  river  are 
mills,  factories,  and  other  manufac- 
tories built?  Name  articles  that  are 
manufactured  by  machinery  driven 
by  water  and  steam.  Why  are  mills 
and  factories  built  near  falls  or 
rapids?  What  is  a  dam?  How  is  it 
built?  For  what  is  it  used?  How  is 
the  canal  built  which  drives  the  big 
wheel  ? 

5.  Water  power  from  Niagara 
River  as  a  type.  Explanation  and 
description  of  a  mill  on  the  banks  of 
Niagara.  Products  from  the  manu- 
factories are   iron  and  steel,  copper 


and  brass  goods,  machinery,  agricul- 
tural implements,  lumber,  oil,  flour, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes.  Buffalo  is 
lighted  by  electricity  from  the  power 
of  the  falls  of  Niagara. 

6.  The  benefit  to  man  of  water 
power.  The  only  power  used  at  first 
for  factories,  etc.,  it  is  still  a  most 
useful  aid  to  manufacturing,  etc.  Its 
share  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  large  cities.  Its  eflfect  on  the  lives 
of  the  people.  Some  of  these  facts 
may  be  developed  from  the  children 
but  the  main  ones  must  be  told  by  the 
teacher. 

HISTORY  LESSON 

Carolyn  J,  Caddis,  Assistant  to  Prin- 
cipal, P,  S.  3,  The  Bronx. 

Method:  Heuristic, 

Grade:  85. 

Time:  40  minutes. 
Aim:  to  teach  Johnson's  Adminis- 
tration, the  reconstruction  period. 

The  lesson:  What  questions  had 
been  settled  by  our  Civil  War?  (That 
States  could  not  secede  from  the 
Union.  That  there  was  to  be  no 
slavery  in  the  U.  S.)  Who  followed 
Lincoln  as  president?  (Johnson.)  How 
do  you  think  great  men  on  both  sides 
would  act  when  the  war  ended? 
(Nobly.)  Gen.  Grant  and  Gen.  Lee, 
both  set  good  examples  to  their  fol- 
lowers by  their  noble  and  magnani- 
mous conduct  at  the  close  of  the  War. 
But  other  men  holding  office  did  not 
show  such  a  spirit.  In  what  condition 
do  you  think  the  Southern  States  were 
at  the  end  of  the  War?  (In  debt,  the 
country  devastated,  men  disheartened 
and  discouraged,  in  need  of  encourage- 
ment.) How  would  these  men  feel 
toward  the  U.  S.  Government? 
(Bitter.)  What  kind  of  people  were 
the  freedmen?     (Ignorant,  unable  to 
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take  care  of  themselves  in  many  cases, 
probably  overbearing  toward  the 
whites,  outnumbering  the  whites,  etc.) 
How  would  Congress,  consisting,  as  it 
did,  of  representatives  from  States 
opposed  to  secession,  etc.,  feel  toward 
the  men  who  had  been  foremost  in 
the  war?  Adventurers  from  the 
North,  called  "Carpet-baggers"  went 
south;  what  advantage  would  they 
take  of  the  condition  of  affairs  ?  (They 
lead  the  negroes  on  and  usurped  public 
positions,  etc.)  They  were  dishonest 
in  office  and  conditions  in  the  South 
became  intolerable,  until  honest  men 
began  to  insist  on  a  change.  Presi- 
dent Jotmson  came  from  Tennessee; 
how  would  he  be  likely  to  feel  toward 
these  southern  leaders,  now  that  the 
war  was  over?  (Friendly.)  Presi- 
dent Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  of 
pardon  to  all  on  condition  that  they 
would  swear  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

What  would  be  likely  to  happen 
from  the  different  feelings  of  the 
President  and  of  Congress  toward  the 
leaders  of  the  Rebellion?  The  ques- 
tion, now,  was  "Should  the  Southern 
States  at  once  be  permitted  to  send 
representatives  to  Congress"?  What 
would  be  the  answer  from  the  Presi- 
dent? From  Congress  .f*  This  feeling 
grew;  Congress  passed  law  after  law 
over  the  President's  veto;  it  became 
very  serious.  The  President  decided 
to  put  out  of  office  those  who  opposed 
him;  Congress  stopped  him;  how? 
(Passed  a  bill  forbidding  the  Presi- 
dent from  putting  anyone  out  of  of- 
fice.) This  was  called  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Bill.  What  effect  do  you  think 
this  would  have  on  a  man  like  Presi- 
dent Johnson?  (Make  him  more  de- 
termined than  ever  to  have  his  own 
way.)  He  declared  Congress  had  no 
right  to  pass  such  a  law.     He  was 


bitterly  opposed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton ;  what  do  you 
think  happened?  (President  put  him 
cut  of  office.)  He  did.  What  steps 
would  Congress  take  in  this  matter? 
(Very  decided  steps;  impeach  the 
President.)  What  are  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  such 
a  matter?  (Article  I.  Section  3.) 
The  President  was  acquitted.  By  one 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  the 
negroes  were  freed;  what  else  would 
be  necessary  to  make  their  status  equal 
to  that  of  the  white  man?  (Power  to 
vote.)  What  would  he  have  to  be,  be- 
fore he  could  vote?  (A  citizen.) 
Then  how  could  this  be  righted? 
(Congress  could  pass  other  amend- 
ments.) There  were  three  amend- 
ments passed  all  together,  the  13th 
set  the  slave  free ;  the  14th  made  him 
a  citizen;  and  the  15th  gave  him 
privilege  to  vote. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  DAY  AND 

NIGHT 

Grade  SA. 

Carolyn  J.  Gaddis,  Assistant  to  Prin^ 
cipal,  P.  S.  3,  The  Bronx. 

The  motions  of  the  earth  are  three : 

1.  The  earth  rotates  on  its  axis. 

2.  It  revolves  around  the  sun. 

3.  With  the  sun  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  solar  system,  it  moves 
through  space. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  mo- 
tions are  to  be  studied,  but  the  third 
belongs  to  astronomy. 

To-day's  lesson  will  be  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

I.  Arouse  interest  by  having  the 
children  observe,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  the  stars,  especially  Ursa 
Major,  otherwise  known  as  the  "dip- 
per." Tell  them  to  notice  the  two  front 
stars  opposite  the  handle  of  the  "dip- 
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per."  Tell  them  that  if  a  straight 
line  were  drawn  through  these  it 
would  point  to  the  north  or  pole  star. 
Ask  them  to  notice  the  pole  star.  Urge 
them  to  watch  the  stars  once  every 
week,  off  and  on,  during  an  entire 
evening.  Have  them  note  in  a  blank 
book  the  results  of  their  observations. 
Have  them,  at  least  once  a  week,  ob- 
serve the  sun,  its  rising,  its  course 
through  the  heavens,  and  its  setting. 
Let  them  note  the  results  in  their  note 
books,  putting  down  the  date  of  each 
observation. 

A  globe  and  a  candle,  or  an  electric 
light  bulb  with  long  wire,  are  neces- 
sary for  this  work.  The  experiments 
should  be  performed  in  a  darkened 
room. 

2.  Introduce  the  lesson  by  telling  the 
children  they  are  to  learn  what  causes 
the  succession  of  day  and  night.  Let 
them  talk  about  it,  gome  may  be  able 
to  tell  a  great  deal,  and  after  going  as 
far  as  they  can,  will  be  much  interes- 
ted in  finding  out  more  about  the  sub- 
ject. The  material  in  their  notes  of 
observation  may  be  referred  to  here, 
but  are  to  be  used  later  in  the  lesson. 

3.  Darken  the  room,  place  the  elec- 
tric bulb  (assuming  that  we  have  one) 
in  a  cone  of  very  light  paper,  so  that 
the  light  will  be  thrown  directly  upon 
the  globe;  arrange  the  globe  so  that 
the  light  from  the  bulb  comes  from  the 
same  direction  as  the  sunlight  does. 
After  the  seasons  have  been  studied, 
carry  the  globe  around  the  bulb  show- 
ing day  and  night  at  different  sea- 
sons. At  the  beginning  of  this  work, 
hold  the  globe  so  that  the  axis  is  ver- 
tical. Ask  what  part  of  the  earth 
can  be  lighted  at  one  time.  Paste  a 
small  white  label  on  the  globe;  rotate 
the  globe  from  west  to  east,  so  that 
the  children  see  that  the  place  under 
the    label   has   daylight    followed   by 


darkness.     Note  sunrise  and  sunset; 
midday  and  midnight. 

Attach  another  label  B  to  the  globe 
over  a  place  180®  from  that  covered 
by  the  first  label  A.  Develop  the  fact 
that  places  in  different  longitude  can- 
not have  the  same  time  of  .day;  that 
when  it  is  noon  time  at  A,  it  is  mid- 
night at  B,  etc 

4.  In  yA,  the  children  learned  longi- 
tude and  time.  WhaX  time  will  it  be 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  90°  west  longitude 
when  it  is  sunrise  (or  6  A.  M.)  at 
London,  Eng.,  or  on  the  prime 
meridian?  When  it  is  sunset  (6  P. 
M.)  at  St.  Louis,  what  time  is  it  at 
London?  Calcutta  in  India,  is  about 
90°  west  longitude ;  when  it  is  6  P.  M. 
at  the  latter  place,  what  time  is  it  at 
London  ?  When  it  is  6  A.  M.  at  Lon- 
don, what  time  is  it  at  Calcutta?  At 
which  of  these  cities  does  the  sun  rise 
first?  Bring  out  reasons  for  the  an- 
swers. Bring  in  the  "International 
Date"  line  and  explain  that  the  new 
date  or  day  begins  at  this  line;  hence 
it  is  Oct.  10  east  of  this  line,  but  Oct. 
II  west  of  it,  etc. 

5.  How  long  does  it  take  the  earth 
to  make  one  complete  turn?  We 
call  this  turn  a  rotation,  and  the  im- 
aginary line  on  which  the  earth  turns 
is  the  axis.  Show  the  wire  through 
the  globe  on  which  it  turns,  compare 
with  the  axis.  What  causes  the  suc- 
cession of  day  and  night?  Impress^ 
the  fact  that  the  earth  turns  from  west 
to  east.  The  day  is  the  unit  of  time, 
the  hour,  the  minute,  and  second  are 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  day 
made  for  convenience. 

6.  Paste  several  labels  at  different 
latitudes  on  the  same  meridian,  and 
turn  the  globe ;  ask  what  time  it  is  at 
X,  when  it  is  noon  at  y,  at  z,  etc.  3nag 
out  clearly  the  fact  that  it  is  noon  at 
all  places  on  a  meridian  at  the  same 
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time,  in  other  words,  all  places  on  a 
meridian  always  have  the  same  time 
of  day.  The  children  know  meridians 
from  their  work  in  7  A, 

7.  As  a  result  of  their  observations, 
and  in  proof  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
bring  out  the  fact  that  the  pole  star 
is  apparently  stationary,  but  the  other 
stars  near  it  seem  to  be  revolving 
about  it.  See  whether  any  child  has 
noted  the  fact  that  in  6  hours,  these 
stars  seem  to  move  a  quarter  of  the 
distance  around  the  pole  star.  Tell 
them  that  the  stars  near  these  never 
pass  below  the  horizon,  while  other 
stars  further  south  appear  to  rise  and 
set  just  as  the  sun  does.  Ask  them 
to  note  these  facts. 

8.  The  velocity  at  which  a  body  on 
the  earth  moves  as  affected  by  the 
earth's  rotation  should  now  be  noted, 
in  order  that  the  children  may  get 
some  idea  of  the  rate  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth.  What  is  the  size  of  the 
equator?  Then  a  body  at  the  equa- 
tor travels  how  fast?  How  manjr 
miles  an  hour?  At  the  poles  the 
velocity  would  be  what?  Between 
the  equator  and  the  p6les  the  rate 
varies  accordingly.  This  difference 
in  velocity  causes  what  are  known  as 
constant  winds.  These  will  be  studied 
in  a  later  lesson. 

9.  The  effect  on  man.  Bring  this 
out  by  questions.  Show  that  all  the 
earth  needs  sunshine,  etc. 

10.  Go  over  the  essential  points  of 
the  lesson.  Ask  what  causes  day  and 
night.  Let  the  children  give  proofs 
that  the  earth  rotates.  Ask  what  the 
axis  is.  Let  the  children  locate  the 
pole  star;  let  them  sketch  it  with  the 
other  stars  near  by;  c,  g.,  "Ursa 
Major."  Let  them  sketch  the  earth 
and  the  sun  shining  upon  one-half; 
note  by  shading,  etc. 


Second  lesson  on  the  cause  of  day 
and  night.  To  be  given  after  a  lesson 
on  the  seasons. 

1.  Arouse  interest  by  having  the 
children  provide  themselves  with  al- 
manacs to  bring  to  the  lesson;  ask 
them  several  days  before  the  lesson 
to  look  up  in  the  almanac  sunrise  and 
sunset  on  June  21,  and  on  December 
21,  and  write  the  answer  in  their  note 
books. 

2.  Introduce  the  lesson  by  a  review 
of  the  first  one  on  day  and  night, 

3.  Place  the  globe  and  the  electric 
bulb  as  before.  Bulb  to  be  turned  so 
that  the  light  falls  on  the  globe  as  the 
globe  changes  positions.  Have  a  child 
walk  around  the  bulb  with  the  globe  so 
that  the  axis  inclines  23^/^°  and  points 
toward  the  pole  star.  Tell  the  children 
that  the  earth's  axis  inclines  23^^° 
toward  its  orbit.  Show  also  by  a 
shaded  blackboard  sketth  this  inclin- 
ation and  the  effect.  Hold  the  globe 
in  position  for  June  21,  and  rotate; 
let  them  find  in  their  note  books  what 
time  the  sun  rises  in  our  latitude  and 
what  time  it  sets.  Let  them  calculate 
how  many  of  the  24  hours  there  is 
sunlight.  Ask  them  what  season  it  is. 
Ask  them  what  season  it  is  at  Rio 
Janeiro  (Brazil),  and  Santiago 
(Chili).  Then  about  how  many  hours 
would  they  have  sunlight  at  those 
places  on  June  21  ?  How  many  hours 
(or  days)  would  they  have  sunlight 
at  the  north  pole  ?    At  the  south  pole  ? 

Rotate  the  earth  for  each  answer, 
so  that  the  children  give  their  whole 
attention  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  Then 
hold  it  in  position  for  December  21. 
September  21,  March  21,  and  question 
as  above  to  bring  out  the  various 
lengths  of  daylight  in  different  lati- 
tudes. 
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4.  See  that  the  children  have  clear- 
ly in  mind  the  fact  that  all  places  on 
the  same  meridian,  no  matter  what 
latitude,  have  the  same  time  of  day, 
but  not  the  same  amount  of  sunlight 
in  any  one  day.  That  all  places  in  the 
same  latitude  on  any  meridian  have 
the  same  length  of  sunlight  but  dif- 
ferent time  of  day. 

5.  Why  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis. 
Tell  the  children  it  is  believed  that 
the  sun,  the  earth,  and  all  the  other 
planets  were  formerly  a  mere  mass  of 
vapor.  This  mass  cooled.  What 
happened  when  it  cooled?  (It  would 
contract.)  In  contracting,  the  atoms 
(the  work  in  physics  helps  here)  of 
this  mass  moved  towards  the  center 
of  gravity.  This  movement  produced 
a  rotatory  motion.  As  the  contraction 
continued,  the  rotatory  motion  became 


so  great  that  some  of  the  outer  por- 
tions of  the  mass  were  thrown  off— 
these  became  the  planets  and  their 
satellites.  What  is  a  satellite?  Name 
the  earth's  satellite. 

6.  Effect.  "What  are  the  effects  of 
the  earth's  rotation?" 

(a)  The  succession  of  day  and 
night 

(t)  The  apparent  revolution  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

(c)  It  determines  the  position  of 
axis,  poles,  equator,  etc, 

7.  What  effect  on  the  life  of  man 
does  the  rotation  of  the  earth  have? 

8.  Review  the  salient  points  of  the 
lesson. 
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TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  STUDY 

An  outline  of  Professor  F.  M.  McMurry's  "How  to  Study/'  published 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Prepared,  with  Prof.  McMurry's  permis- 
sion, by  Naomi  S.  F.  Clark,  Public  School  77. 


Part  I. 

The  "how  to  study"  has  been  left 
to  the  "trial  and  success,"  or  more 
often  the  "trial  and  error,"  method 
of  each  individual  student.  Not  only 
the  public  school  teacher,  but  the  col- 
lege professor  himself,  has  permitted, 
by  the  manner  of  his  hearing  of  the 
recitation  and  the  style  of  questions 
on  his  examination  papers,  the  theory 
to  gain  ground  that  the  reproduction 
by  verbal  memory  of  the  lesson  as- 
signed, both  its  important  and  its  un- 
important facts,  is  the  end  sought  in 
studying. 

With  what  purpose  in  view  does 
the  average  student  prepare  his  les- 
son? For  the  Recitation  Period. 
The  use  of  the  word  recitation  itself 
is  the  result  of  this  misconception  of 
what  studying  is — to  recite  or  repro- 
duce what  has  been  memorized 
''Thinking  Periods"  as  a  substitute 
for  Recitation  Periods  would  certain- 
ly suggest  a  radical  change. 

Study  does  not  take  place  without 
some  stimulus  or  motive.  From  the 
lowest,  namely,  the  child's  desire  to 
know  something  in  order  to  put  the 
knowledge  to  practical  use,  up  to  the 
highest  desire  for  knowledge  due  to 
love  of  knowledge  for  knowledge 
sake. 


The  student  must  of  necessity  be  a 
collector  of  facts,  a  receiver,  rather 
than  a  contributor,  of  knowledge. 
So  he  must  be  lead  to  discriminate 
with'  reference  to  the  value  of  differ- 
ent facts — some  to  be  held,  others 
rejected.  Then  should  follow  the  or- 
ganization of  the  facts  chosen  as 
worthy  to  be  held.  Now  comes  the 
memorizing  or  drill,  to  make  the 
ideas  which  he  has  chosen  and  organ- 
ized a  part  of  himself. 

A  thing  is  of  value  according  to 
the  use  it  is  put  to,  so,  after  facts 
or  ideas  have  been  memorized,  the 
student  must  seek  opportunity  to  put 
his  facts  to  effective  use.  Right  here 
lies  one  of  the  defects  of  school 
training.  Our  pupils  study  to  recite 
the  given  lesson  to  the  teacher  dur- 
ing a  certain  period.  If  they  can  ver- 
bally reproduce  the  facts  of  a  lesson 
at  the  coming  test,  they  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  and  there  their 
interest  ends.  It  is  our  duty,  as 
teachers,  to  train  the  child  to  realize 
that  the  thing  worthy  of  being  known 
is  a  trutn  and  is  something  usable 
forever  after. 

What  then  is  the  final  test  that  the 
student  has  learned  the  lesson  set? 
The  lesson  is  known  if  it  has  become 
a  part  of  the  learner,  and  he  is  able 
to    recognize    and    use    the    fact    or 
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truth  at  any  time  in  the  near  or  dis- 
tant future. 

The  student,  as  he  matures,  must 
be  leafl  to  see  that  life  is  a  contin- 
uous growth,  new  truths  are  con- 
stantly  being  presented,  and  old  facts 
mixed  so  as  to  produce  an  entirely 
new  ^'thought  whole" 

And  finally  he  must  be  taught  to 
allow  his  own  individuality  full  play, 
and  made  to  realize  how  the  asser- 
tion of  individuality  brings  forth  the 
many-sidedness  or  the  different 
phases  of  a  subject. 

So  the  factors  in  logical  study  are 
after  all,  no  more,  no  less,  than  the 
order  in  which  the  mind  normally 
works. 

Part  II. 

Can  children,  from  six  to  fourteen 
years,  really  be  expected  to  study? 
And,  if  so,  what  is  the  method  of 
training  that  will  bring  forth  the  de- 
sired result?  Namely,  ability  to  take 
hold  of  any  subject  and  make  its 
important  truths  a  part  of  themselves. 

What  is  Study?  Study  in  general 
is  the  work  that  is  necessary  in  the 
assimilation  of  ideas.  Most  of  this 
work  consists  in  thinking.  But  study 
is  not  synonymous  with  thinking,  for 
study  includes  of  necessity  much. 

Mechanical  Drill 

The  first  factor  in  Study  is  a  speci- 
fic aim.  Good  aims  make  children 
alert.  The  child  should  be  given  a 
good  reason  or  aim  for  studying  any 
particular  lesson,  and  gradually  the 
child  should  be  taught  to  seek  the 
aim  for  himself.  This  setting  up  of 
a  specific  aim  for  himself  is  normal 
and  true  to  life.  The  little  child  of 
three,  seeing  water  in  a  tub,  will 
search   for  something  suitable   for  a 


boat.  -The  water  has  aroused  the  de- 
sire for  sailing  something — ^his  speci- 
fic aim — find  something  to  sail. 

The  speecific  aim  given  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  aim  the  child  seeks 
to  find  in  any  lesson  should  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  life.  That  is  in 
every  subject,  all  matter  that  is  not 
of  a  utilitarian  value  should  be  elim- 
inated. The  teaching  of  facts  that 
cannot  function  in  the  present  daily 
lives  of  pupils  defeats  the  end  in 
view. 

The  teacher  must  set  the  example 
of  what  she  desires  from  her  pupils 
in  the  way  of  concrete  aims.  As  in 
a  reading  lesson,  "Let  us  see  if  this 
would  be  an  interesting  story  to  read 
to  mother."  Or,  "This  histor>'  story 
might  easily  be  arranged  and  given 
as  a  play" :  or,*  "I  think  your  father 
would  enjoy  talking  to  you  about  the 
exports  and  imports  of  New  York 
City.  He  can  probably  add  many  in- 
teresting facts  about  the  wharves  and 
railroads."  Again,  in  arithmetic, 
"Let  us  find  out  if  it  will  be  more 
economical  to  buy  the  material  and 
trimmings  for  a  new  dress,  and  have 
it  made  by  a  seamstress,  or  to  buy  a 
ready-made  gown."  And,  excellent 
questions  on  an  examination  paper: 
"Recall  for  what  purposes  you  stud- 
ied this  fact;"  "Tell  what  uses  you 
might  put  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
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All  this  training  should  lead  the 
student  to  see  that  the  ultimate  speci- 
fic aim,  in  a  given  lesson,  is  the  pick- 
ing out  of  the  important  truths  that 
that  lesson  contains,  and  realizing 
that  said  truths  can  be  put  to  prac- 
tical use. 

The  time  should  come  when  a 
teacher  could  give  out  for  a  geog- 
raphy lesson,  "Look  over  so  many 
pages  and  be  prepared  to  give  reasons 
why  it  happens  that  we  hear  so  often 
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of  famine  in  Russia  and  not  in 
other  parts  of  Europe" ;  or  in  history, 
"Read  up  the  life  of  Lincoln  and  be 
prepared  to  give  reasons  why  Lincoln 
was  so  exceptionally  well  fitted  to 
play  his  part  in  United  States  his- 
tory." 

The  teacher  should  teach  the  child 
where  to  look  for  suggestions  in  its 
search  for  specific  aims.  Here  much 
ethical  training  might  be  given.  It 
is  the  child's  duty  to  assist  more  and 
more  in  making  the  home  an  attrac- 
tive and  happy  place  for  its  several 
members,  so  Specific  Aims  for  cer- 
tain lessons  might  be  to  gain  facts 
for  topics  of  conversation  at  table: 
"Is  this  story  suitable  for  reading 
aloud" ;  "The  boys  would  like  to  hear 
about  that  history  lesson";  "I  will 
learn  how  to  hem  so  as  to  hem  nap- 
kins or  dish  towels  as  a  present  to 
mother."  Put  to  use  every  subject 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  The 
public  schools  should  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  uplifting  of  the  Ameri- 
can home. 

Children  should  also  be  trained  to 
assume  some  responsibility  in  the 
home.  Interviews  with  individual 
parents,  and  talks  at  mothers'  meet- 
ings should  lead  parents  to  see  the 
necessity  for  such  training  for  the 
child.  Very  many  young  people  fail 
to  think  far  enough,  to  weigh  and 
consider*  they  stop  short  with  the 
mere  getting  of  facts,  failing  to  con- 
sider whether  the  facts  are  reason- 
able; whether  the  facts  are  usable; 
whether  the  moral  is  sound.  Scarce- 
ly a  recitation  need  pass  without  op- 
portunity for  placing  responsibility 
of  independent  judgment  upon  chil- 
dren. Children  can  determine  the 
correctness  of  answers  to ,  questions ; 
can  weigh  the  relative  merits  and 
the  efficiency  of  tasks  performed ;  can 
propose  suitable  ways  of  illustrating 


topics,  as  lumbering,  irrigation,  mhi- 
ing,  etc.  Wisdom  of  plans  for  pre- 
serving order,  for  decoration  of 
room,  for  improving  the  results  in 
any  specific  subject — can  all  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  judgment. 

Train  the  child  to  stock  up  with 
specific  aims  in  advance  of  its  imme- 
diate needs.  Children  can  jot  down 
in  a  note-book  various  problems  they 
would  like  to  be  able  to  solve,  names 
of  story  books  they  would  like  to 
read,  of  good  things  to  eat  that  they 
would  like  to  learn  how  to  cook,  of 
useful  or  pretty  things  that  might  be 
made  during  the  sewing  or  manual 
training  periods. 

A  second  factor  in  logical  study  is 
supplementing  of  thought.  Children 
should  be  led  to  see  that  the  same 
truth  or  fact  can  be  told  in  many 
different  ways.  The  child  is  natur- 
ally an  imaginative  little  being,  and 
we  start  in  at  school  and  attempt  to 
suppress  this  God-given  power.  In 
the  old  style  reading  primer,  we 
catered  to  the  child's  imagination  by 
putting  a  picture  of  a  dear  little  kit- 
ten playing  with  a  ball,  etc.,  and  then 
when  the  child  read  the  line — "This 
is  a  pussy" — ^he  was  immediately 
brought  from  his  little  internal  heav- 
en of  happiness  by  the  fact  that 
c-a-t  spelt  cat,  and  we  foolish  grown- 
ups thought  it  would  be  so  much 
easier  for  him  to  recognize  the  three 
lettered  c-a-t  cat  than  to  recognize 
the  symbol  that  represented  as  far 
as  letters  could,  the  dear,  happy  idea 
to  a  child  of  a  soft,  fluffy,  little 
"pussy."  So  we  went  on  taking  all 
the  flesh  and  blood  from  our  "facts" 
and  leaving  the  bare  skeletons;  until 
the  teacher  that  gives  as  a  lesson  a 
page  in  history,  which  really  con- 
tains but  one  fact  or  truth,  clothed  in 
interesting  ideas,  to  aid  the  brain  in 
making  that  fact  its  own  by  bringing 
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into  use  the  imaginative  powers,  is 
met  with  the  response  that  the  lesson 
is  too  long.  Why?  Because  the 
pupil  has  not  been  taught  to  read  with 
the  specific  aim  of  picking;  out  the 
kernel  of  truth,  and  memorizing  only 
the  kernel.  Long  lessons  are  not  syn- 
onymous with  hard  lessons.  The 
hardest  lessons  are  the  brief,  colorless 
presentations  that  do  not  provide  for 
the  play  of  the  imagination. 

The  reason  that  memorizing  consti- 
tutes the  main  part  of  study  is  that 
reproduction  has  been  the  principal 
thing  required.  It  is  the  character  of 
the  recitation,  therefore,  that  must 
first  be  changed.  "Recitation  periods" 
might  better  become  "thinking  pe- 
riods." In  the  earlier  years  nothing 
should  be  given  for  home  study  that 
has  not  first  been  logically  studied  in 
the  "class  thinking  period."  Ideas 
should  be  associated  and  as  far  as 
possible  enjoyed,  and  the  use  to  which 
they  may  be  put  be  realized  before 
any  special  attempt  is  made  to  mem- 
orize the  ideas  or  facts.  Young 
children  should  be  permitted  to  en- 
joy, and  feel,  and  see  the  use  of 
much  more  than  they  are  required  to 
analyze  or  memorize. 

During  the  thinking  period  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  given  lesson  should 
be  accessible  to  every  pupil,  and  the 
logical  factors  of  study  worked  out 
in  their  proper  order;  every  child 
developing  the  true  spirit  of  research, 
namely,  the  specific  aim  in  the  lesson 
made  clear,  the  bringing  of  the  imag- 
ination to  bear  so  as  to  associate  the 
new  thought  with  what  the  pupil  al- 
ready knows,  the  picking  out  and 
grouping  of  the  important  facts. 
Why  should  not  the  text-book  in 
history  or  geography  he  open  if  the 
class  lesson  is  to  be  a  thinking  les- 
son? 

But  if  children  are  to  be  taught  to 


gain  their  knowledge  from  matter 
that  has  not  been  stripped  of  its 
flesh  and  blood  and  that  permits  the 
play  of  their  imaginative  powers, 
they  must  be  taught  to  discriminate, 
to  be  able  to  neglect  relatively  un- 
important details.  This  responsibil- 
ity of  deciding  should  very  often  be 
left  with  the  children,  no  matter  how 
many  mistakes  and  how  much  loss  of 
time  it  may  temporarily  cause.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
children  cannot  judge  the  worth  of 
details  without  a  basis  of  some  sort. 
They  must  be  taught  a  standard  to 
judge  by. 

In  the  class  room,  an  encyclopedic 
article  might  be  studied  merely  to  see 
what  parts  could  be  slighted.  If  they 
are  looking  for  the  bearings  on  a 
certain  fact,  they  can  be  gradually 
led  to  discover  that  from  the  way  a 
paragraph  begins,  one  paragraph 
after  another  can  be  discarded  with- 
out being  read  in  full.  With  older 
children  newspapers  may  be  read  to 
determine,  just  from  the  headings, 
whether  articles  need  to  be  read  at 
all,  what  ones  cursory  and  what  ones 
fully,  and  why.  Then  have  class  at- 
tempt to  cut  down  a  story  and  yet 
not  leave  out  important  facts,  from 
six  to  three  pages,  and  finally  to  one 
page.  Again,  let  them  take  a  skele- 
ton, a  mere  outline  of  thought  and 
reproduce  it  as  fully  as  possible. 

When  a  specific  aim  or  problem  is 
set  before  the  class,  the  learners 
should  be  held  responsible  for  detect- 
ing beginnings  of  wanderings  of 
thought.  It  might  be  well  to  train 
children  to  watch  out  for  digressions 
from  the  main  issue,  and  for  a  child 
to  "rise  to  a  point  of  order"  and  re- 
call to  the  class  the  matter  at  issue. 

The  child  must  learn  to  compare 
and  associate  any  new  idea  or 
thought      with      something      already 
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known,  and  to  gain  many  links  to  a 
chain,  that  is,  many  different  ideas 
from  different  sources  in  building  up 
a  "thought  whole."  As  for  instance, 
a  broad  conception  of  what  home  life 
is,  by  comparing  "The  Children's 
Hour,"  "Snow  Bound,"  "Evangeline" 
and  the  Bible  story  of  the  "Prodigal 
Son."  So  Burke's  three  addresses  on 
Taxation,  Conciliation,  and  Letters 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol  "throw  light 
on  one  another"  and  form  a  unit  or 
'•thought   whole." 

No  new  group  of  related  truths 
should  be  given  for  home  study  with- 
out their  first  having  been  made  the 
topic  of  a  "Thinking  Period"  in  the 
class  room.  Three-quarters  of  the 
time  of  the  thinking  period  should  be 
consumed  in  free  discussion,  during 
which  the  important  new  truths  that 
the  lesson  gives  are  discovered  and 
associated,  and  judgment  as  to  their 
value  for  future  use  determined. 
Then  the  last  quarter  of  the  period 
should  be  spent  in  rapid  drill  on  the 
Iritths;  the  child  being  led  to  see 
that  these  truths  are  the  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  ideas. 

The  order  in  time  for  the  thinking 
and  the  special  attempt  at  memoriz- 
ing is  of  most  vital  importance.  The 
school  thinking  period  must  stand  as 
a  model  for  the  manner  of  the  in- 
dividual home  study  preparation. 
The  child  should  learn  that  in  his 
home  preparation  of  lessons  he  is  to 
read  over  his  subject  matter  slowly, 
,  in  sections,  picking  out  the  truths, 
at  the  end  of  each  portion,  to  drill 
for  five  minutes  on  the  important 
truths  of  that  portion.  Every  home 
lesson  should  have  a  time  limit  for 
its  preparation  set  upon  it  by  the 
teacher.  From  the  grade  where  les- 
sons are  first  set  for  home  study  on 
throughout  the  school  children  should 
be  shown  in  the  class  room  how  to 


prepare  a  lesson  within  a  set  time 
limit,  and  should  be  given  a  time  limit 
for  home  work  on  each  assigned  les- 
son. 

The  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 
child  has  succeeded  in  studying  the 
assigned  lesson  is  obtained  by  !he 
child's  proving  his  ability  to  put  the 
knowledge  he  has  gained  to  some 
practical  use.  The  class  recitation  of 
a  home  studied  lesspn  should  test  not 
so  much  knowledge  of  the  text  as  the 
pupil's  way  of  treating  the  text.  The 
spirit  of  the  questions  should  be  how 
have  you  associated  or  related  these 
facts?  Detailed  questions  might  be: 
what  object  had  you  in  view  in  study- 
ing this  topic?  What  statements 
need  filling  out?  How  would  you 
fill  out  such  and  such  statement? 
What  are  the  most  important  ideas 
in  the  assigned  lesson,  or  the  most 
beautiful  thoughts?  How  do  these 
statements  remind  you  of  others  you 
already  know?  Do  you  take  excep- 
tions to  any  of  these 'statements,  and 
why?  As  the  student  matures,  he 
should  be  able  to  prepare  a  lesson 
with  the  purpose  in  view  of  being 
able  to  question  his  classmates  along 
the  lines  laid  out  above.  This  is  very 
important  for  training  in  self-reli- 
ance; how  otherwise  will  he  be  pre- 
pared to  study  after  school  days  are 
over?  Just  as  the  last  quarter  of  the 
thinking  period  was  given  to  drill  on 
facts,  so  the  last  quarter  of  the  hear- 
ing of  the  home-prepared  lesson 
should  be  given  to  a  rapid  testing 
drill,  in  which  every  unnecessary 
word  is  eliminated,  the  child  being 
taught  to  produce  his  pegs  of  thought, 
as,  in  history: — Teacher:  1513; 
child:  De  Leon,  Florida;  teacher: 
Capture  of  Savannah;  child:  Sher- 
man's March  to  the  Sea;  teacher: 
Plymouth ;  child :  1620,  settlement, 
Pilgrims ;    or    geography : — Teacher : 
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San  Francisco;  child:  California, 
Seaport  for  Pacific,  trade;  again  in 
arithmetic : — Teacher :  Terms  of 
Fraction;  child:  Numerator  and  De- 
nominator ;  teacher :  Multiplication 
example;  child;  Multiplicand,  mul- 
tiplier and  product.  This  kind  of 
training  ought  to  lead  the  child  to  see 
that  a  subject  has  relatively  few 
truths,  and  the  association  of  ideas 
puts  clothes  on  the  naked  truths. 

Part  III. 

But  Prof.  James  says:  "All  the 
intellectual  value  for  us  of  a  state 
of  mind  depends  on  our  after  mem- 
ory of  it."  And,  after  all,  when  we 
have  reasoned  out  a  subject,  decided 
on  its  kernel  of  truth,  and  one  speci- 
fic aim  has  led  us  to  decide  that  the 
truth  is  worthy  to  be  made  a  part  of 
our  mentality,  then  comes  the  diffi- 
cult process  of  placing  it  in  our  mem- 
ories ready  for  easy  recall. 

So  the  child*  must  be  taught  the 
easiest  and  shortest  way  to  make  the 
truths  of  a  subject  a  part  of  himself. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  depth 
and  hence  the  permanence  of  impres- 
sions varies  as  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion varies.  For  example,  if  a 
child's  whole  attention  is  given  to  a 
name,  a  date,  or  the  spelling  of  a 
word,  he  may  retain  it  in  memory 
after  having  heard  it  only  once. 
Children,  however,  fall  into  the  habit 
of  dividing  their  attention  between 
work  and  play,  and  both  parents  and 
children  labor  under  the  impression 
that  there  is  much  virtue  merely  in 


spending  time  on  lessons.  Children 
must  be  taught  that  it  is  not  the  time 
spept  in  study  but  the  kind  of  atten- 
tion given. 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
grades  time  limits  should  be  set  to 
tasks  and  strictly  adhered  to,  as  two 
minutes  for  the  reading  of  half  a 
page  in  the  Second  Reader,  then  test 
who  can  give '  back  greatest  number 
of  ideas  (in  own  words).  Every 
concert  or  class  example  should 
have  a  time  limit  placed  on  it.  Much 
dawdling  is  due  to  a  lack  of  an  ideal. 
The  time  limit  keeps  the  ideal  before 
the  student  and  also  cultivates  confi- 
dence that  the  ideal  can  be  realized. 

Drill  is  of  vital  importance,  but 
two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled* in 
order  to  secure  the  best  kind  of  drill. 
First,  sufficient  motive  must  be  pro- 
vided to  secure  attention.  Motive 
activity  is  a  most  important  aid.  The 
co-operative  spirit  is  excellent  for  at- 
tention in  a  class  room.  The  teach- 
er's skill  in  handling  a  class  inspires 
confidence  that  the  drill  is  a  necessity, 
produces  results,  and  is  worth  the  la- 
bor expended  upon  it.  But  the  teach- 
er must  so  develop  her  pupils  that 
they  be  gradiially  led  to  furnish 
their  own  steam  to  get  through  the 
drill,  or  else  they  will  be  unable  to 
study  when  left  to  themselves.  The 
**how  to  study"  has  not  been  taught 
and  learned,  until  it  ceases  to  depend 
on  outside  motives  for  the  will  power 
to  accomplish.  The  second  condition 
of  successful  drill  is  that  it  be  short, 
pointed,  and  that  every  unnecessary 
detail  be  eliminated. 
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CLASS  TEACHING  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT. By  William  Estabrook  Chan- 
cellor. Published  by  Harper  Brothers, 
New  York. 

The  preface  sets  forth  as  the  purpose  of 
this  book  the  presentation  of  the  principles 
of  class  teaching  in  respect  both  to  instruc- 
tion and  to  discipline.  The  book  is  intended 
for  use  in  teachers'  reading  circles  and  as 
a  text-book  in  professional  schools  of  edu- 
cation. This  book  should  prove  valuable 
to  all  teachers  who  wish  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  who  have  an  ideal  toward 
which  they  are  striving  to  ascend.  The 
Learning  Process  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  Teaching  gives  one  sufficient  psychology 
to  comprehend  the  thoughts  expressed.  The 
author  considers  the  stages  of  the  educa- 
tional process  to  be  motivation,  intelli- 
gence, efficiency,  and  morality.  The  trend 
of  modern  educational  method  is  strongly 
in  the  direction  of  learning  by  doing.  "The 
Teaching  Processes  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  Learning"  discusses  the  general  teach- 
ing process,  special  teaching  processes,  var- 
ious kinds  of  lessons,  tests  and  examina- 
tions. Teaching  how  to  study  is  considered 
at  some  length.  Department  teaching, 
grade  teaching,  and  district  school  teach- 
ing are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Teacher  is  considered  in  the  next 
chapter.  Often  the  school  world  is  of  more 
interest  to  the  child  than  the  home  world. 
Excellent  ideas  are  given  as  to  what  the 
teacher  means  to  the  child,  and  her  essen- 
tial qualities.  The  Teacher  as  Interpreter 
is  discussed  in  a  very  interesting  way. 
"The  Day's  Work— Its  Plan  and  Record" 
considers  the  variety  of  duties,  possible 
frictions,  daily  preparation,  daily  programs 
in  a  graded  school,  high  school  programs, 
and  a  new  class.  Sample  programs  are 
given,    as   also   are   some    lesson   notes. 

Chapter  VI.  takes  up  the  discipline  ques- 
tion, reviewing  the  various  theories.  Many 
terms  are  carefully  defined.  Corporal 
punishment  is  thoroughly  discussed  from 
many  points  of  view.  Many  excellent  de- 
vices are  named.  Attention  is  given  to 
special     defectR    of     the     eyes,     ears,  spine, 


teeth,  and  physical  troubles.  Many  school 
virtues  are  considered.  "Classifying, 
Marking,  Grading  and  Promoting  Pupils" 
occupies  the  next  chapter.  "How  to  Make 
a  Good  School  and  a  Good  Class"  is  filled 
Mth  suggestions  every  teacher  ought  to 
read.  The  last  two  chapters  deal  with 
"The  Class  Teacher  and  the  Industrial 
Arts"  and  "The  Teacher's  Own  Life  in  an 
Age   of   Educational   Expansion." 

The  interest  in  dramatic  reading  in  pri- 
mary grades  is  one«  of  the  recent  important 
developments  in  modeern  education.  The 
dramatic  instinct,  which  leads  children  to 
delight  in  all  forms  of  acting,  has  been 
sadly  neglected,  especially  in  the  schools. 
Miss  Augusta  Stevenson,  author  of  a  series 
of  Dramatic  Readers  ("Children's  Classics 
in  Dramatic  Form"),  being  published  by 
Houghton  MiflFlin  Company,  is  devoting  her 
talents  to  the  spread  of  the  good  move- 
ment. She  recently  prepared  the  Prologue 
for  the  Children's  Festival  held  in  New 
York  City  in  connection  with  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration.  Her  little  play,  pictur- 
ing America  welcoming  the  peoples  of 
European  countries  to  the  New  World,  was 
acted  with  much  skill  and  enjo3rment  by 
the  children. 

BALDWIN'S  OLD  TESTAMENT  NAR- 
RATIVES. Selected  and  edited  by  Ed- 
ward Chauncey  Baldwin,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature,  Universit>' 
of  Illinois.  Cloth,  16mo.,  with  maps,  192 
pages.  Price,  20  cents.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

A  convenient  pocket  edition  of  one  of  the 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English 
reading.  The  selections  were  carefully 
made  with  a  view  to  furnishing  students 
of  high  school  age  with  an  introduction  to 
Hebrew  literature  which  would  stimulate 
them  to  further  reading  in  this  line.  The 
annotations  supply  such  explanations  as  are 
necessary  for  intelligent  reading.  The  in- 
troduction gives  a  good  general  view  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  work  of  literature. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Tolume  are  cridcal  com- 
ments, largely  in  the  nature  of  literary 
comparisons  with  such  English  and  Ameri- 
can poetry  as  the  pupil  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  know  or  to  have  heard  of.  The 
book  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  well-known 
and  popular  series  of  Eclectic  English  Clas- 
sics. 

NEW  YORK  AND  THE  YOUNG*  PEO- 
PLE—"THE  CHILDREN'S  CITY."  By 
Esther  Singleton.  Published  by  The  Stur- 
gis  k  Walton  Co.,  New  York. 
For  those  who  know  how  to  find  it  Great- 
er New  York  is  rich  in  amusement  for 
young  people — in  amusement  within  easy 
reach  of  the  slenderest  purses.  The  object 
of  The  Children's  City  (Sturgis  &  Walton 
Company),  a  book  to  be  published  in  Octo- 
ber, and  written  by  Miss  Esther  Singleton, 
is  to  open  up  the  pleasures  of  the^  city  to 
young  people — ^to  describe  leisure-hour  or 
half -holiday  jaunts,  trips  and  outings  that 
are  at  once  delightful,  healthful,  and  in- 
forming, and  leave  those  who  follow  the 
suggestions  of  the  volume  with  a  juster 
idea  of  the  many-sided  interest  of  our  Am- 
erican metropolis,  its  history  and  historic 
landmarks;  its  scenic  beauties;  its  museums, 
art  galleries  and  natural  history  collections; 
its  zoological  gardens  and  other  institutions 
and    exhibitions. 

Profuse  illustrations  scattered  all  through 
this  book  whet  children's  appetites  for  sights 
to  be  seen,  and  agreeably  recall  pleasures 
past. 

WEILL'S  HISTORICAL  FRENCH  READ- 
ER.      By     Felix     Weill,     Instructor     in 
French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
With   illustrations,   notes,   composition   ex- 
ercises,  questions   in    French   and   vocabu- 
lary.    Cloth,  16mo.,   163  pages.     Price,  40 
cents.      American    Book    Company,    New 
York,    Cincinnati,   and   Chicago. 
Thirty  selections  for  second  year  reading, 
each  a  complete  episode,  from  Martin,  Jul- 
lian,    Froissart,    France,    Michelet,    de    Bar- 
ante,     Hugo,     Mignet,     Fenelon,     Tallemant 
des     R6aux,     Taine,     Hamilton,     Normand, 
Saint-Simon,    Rousseau,    de    Staal,    Voltaire, 
Marmontel,      Moreau,      Lamartine,     Thiers, 
Marbot,    Mirimie,    Sarccy,    and    Loti.     The 
original  text  has  been  preserved   as  far  as 
possible;   but  the   abridgment  of  the   Chan- 
son de  Roland  and  the  selection  from  Frois- 
sart have  been  rewritten  in  modern  French, 


and  the  text  has  been  shortened,  especially 
in   the  first  half  of  the  book. 

HARPER'S   BOOK    OF    LITTLE    PLAYS. 
By   Margaret   Sutton  Briscoe,   John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  Caroline  A.   Creevey,  Mar- 
garet E.   Sangster,   and  others.     With  an 
introduction  by  Madalene  D.  Barnum,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers.   Price,  75  cents.    Published  by  Harp- 
er k  Brothers,  New  York. 
The  contents  of  this  book  are  The  Frog 
Fairy,    The    Revolt   of    the    Holidays,  The 
Ninepin    Club,     Familiar    Quotations,    The 
Tables      Turned,      and      A     Thanksgiving 
Dream.     In  the  introduction,   Miss  Bamum 
says  these  plays   are   intended  for  children 
from    ten    to   twelve   years    of    age.     They 
are  adapted  for  social  entertainment,  home 
pastime,    or    school     exercise.      "No    other 
form  of  amusement  arouses  such  entfausia^ 
tic    delight    among    children    as    'giving   a 
play.' " 

"The  Frog  Fairy"  is  based  on  a  classic 
folk-story.  The  story  of  the  tattered  shoes, 
the  brave  soldier,  and  the  frog  fairy  are 
sure  to  be  a  delight  to  the  children,  '^e 
Revolt  of  the  Holidays"  is  a  Christmas  gam- 
bol. Pretty  songs  are  a  part  of  this  dram- 
atization. Pictures  help  the  one  who  is 
teaching  the  play.  The  various  holidays 
of  the  year  enter  with  simple,  appropriate 
costumes.  The  rebellion  of  the  holidays  is 
put  down  by  Santa  Claus,  who  forgives  all 
the  miscreants.  In  "The  Ninepin  Club"  a 
lesson  is  taught;  petty  meanness  to  a 
schoolmate  is  shown,  and  the  wrong  amend- 
ed after  the  lesson  is  given.  "Familiar 
Quotations"  is  a  play  as  well  as  a  game 
in  which  the  audience  joins.  "The  Tables 
Turned"  is  very  entertaining  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  action.  "A  Thanksgiving 
Dream"  is  very  pretty,  and  children  will 
delight  in  playing  it  because  the  deserv- 
ing receive  their  reward. 

This  book  is  sure  to  fill  a  long-felt  want, 
and  is  bound  to  be  popular. 

DANN'S  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  AND 
HYMNS.  By  Hollis  Dann,  Professor  of 
Music,  Cornell  University.  Cloth,  large 
8vo.,  112  pages.  Price,  45  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin- 
iiati,  and  Chicago. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  brought  to- 
gether the  standard  Christmas  anthems,  as 
well   as  the  best  Christmas  h3rmns,  and  the 
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roost  beautiful  and  attractive  Christmas 
chorals.  It  is  intended  for  use  not  only  in 
schools,  but  also  for  Christmas  entertain- 
ments by  church  choirs.  Every  number  in 
the  collection  has  been  tested  by  the  editor 
to  determine  the  best  key  for  the  most  effec- 
tive singing.  Many  of  the  arrangements  are 
original,  and  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
selections  will  appeal  to  choir  leaders  and 
teachers  of  music  in  the  schools. 

"REMEMBRANCE  BOOKLETS" 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Company  have  just  pub- 
lished a  series  of  booklets  designed  to  serve, 
in  place  of  Christmas  cards,  as  tokens  of 
remembrance  in  holiday  time  or  at  any  other 
season — tokens  containing  each  of  them 
somethin'*  of  wit,  wisdom,  or  beauty.  The 
series  includes:  1.  Popular  Carols.  2. 
Ancient  Carols.  3.  Sayings  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
4.  Thirty  Sonnets.  5.  Lyrics  from  Tenny- 
son. 6.  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  7. 
Lyrics  from  Browning.  8.  Sayings  from 
Sydney  Smith.  It  will  sell  for  25  cents  a 
volume.  Typography  and  paper  are  good, 
and  the  vellum  covers  stamped  with  a  quaint 
Celtic  design  in  red  and  gold  are  dainty  and 
elegant. 

LYELUS  TRAVELS   IN    NORTH   AMER- 
ICA IN  THE  YEARS   1841-2.  Edited  by 
Dr.  John  F.  Cushing,  Head  Master  of  the 
New    Haven   High   School,   is   among   the 
new    publications    announced    by    Charles 
E.  Merrill  &  Co.     Cloth,  12mo. 
The    quaint,    old-fashioned    style    will    be 
admired    for   its    simplicity,    and   the    reten- 
tion  of   the   original    spelling   and   punctua- 
tion   will    meet    with    approval.      Lyell    ob- 
served as  a  scientist  and  wrote  as  a  scientist, 
and  his  cautious  manner  of  expressing  him- 
self upon  doubtful  points  appears  time  and 
again.     He   states   nothing  definite   and    de- 
cided  unless  his  scientific  mind  has   so  de- 
termined   it.     The    stimulant   to    the    reader 
comes   with   the  constant   flood   of   contrasts 
or    comparisons    that   are    suggested    by.  the 
text.    Life  in  1841  was  in  almost  every  re- 
spect different  from  the  life  of  to-day,  and 
the     reader     will     unconsciously     turn     his 
thoughts    to    present-day    affairs    and    com- 
pare them  with  the  statements  printed  in  this 
book.     This  suggestion  of  ideas  is  of  great 
educational  importance. 

HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION.  Ninth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  I.    By  Thomas 


DenisOii  Wood-  Paper,  8vo.,  112  pages. 
Price,  75  cents  net;  postpaid,  80  cents.  Chi- 
cago: New  York:  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press. 

The  old  ideas  that  a  healthy  body  con- 
tributes to  a  vigorous  mind,  which  our 
fathers  we^e  wont  with  facile  smoothness 
to  quote  in  conversation  but  to  ignore  in 
practice,  is  one  that  has  stamped  itself  on 
present-day  teaching  methods  with  a  prac- 
tical force  whose  limit  is  not  yet  reached. 
The  old  proposition  was  that  a  physically 
healthy  child  makes  a  desirable  or  promising 
pupil,  but  there  was  little  thought  of  duty 
toward  the  child  not  so  fortunately  endowed. 
This  has  given  way  to  the  view  that  a 
teacher  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  develoj^- 
ment  of  a  child's  mind  incurs  ipso  facto  the 
duty  of  assisting  in  upbuilding  his  physical 
constitution. 

The  quickening  of  the  sense  of  duty  to 
the  child  has  progressed  more  rapidly  than 
has  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  necessary 
to  its  performance.  Realizing  this  need  Dr. 
Thomas  Denison  Wood,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ical Education  at  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  has  produced  a  monograph 
entitled  "Health  and  Education"  that  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  exactly  what  is  wanted  by 
thousands   of   teachers. 

The  extensive  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  covering  each  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject treated,  completes  a  treatise  which  will 
stand  for  some  time  as  the  chief  authority  in 
its  field. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  COMMON 
SCHOOLS.  An  Organized  Course  in 
Woodworking.  By  Eldreth  G.  Allen,  In- 
structor in  Woodworking  in  the  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Edited  by  Fassett  A.  Cotton,  President  of 
State  Normal  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo.,  217  pages.  Price,  $1.00 
net. 

This  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
simplest  tools  and  their  use  in  making  the 
simplest  objects  from  wood.  It  develops 
the  subject  thereafter  step  by  step,  being 
an  organized  course  of  instruction  from  the 
time  of  complete  ignorance  of  tools  and 
their  use  to  the  time  when  ordinary  house- 
hold articles  and  furniture  can  be  planned 
and  properly  constructed.  It  will,  therefore, 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  first  course  in 
manual  training  whether  begun  in  the  last 
years  of  the  grammar  school  or  in  the  high 
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school.  The  book  has  grown  out  of  the 
actual  work  of  practical  teachers  who  are 
familiar  with  every  department  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civil  Reform  Association  offers, 
free  of  expense,  pamphlets  on  Civil  Service 
Reform  to  Granunar  Schools,  High  Schools, 
Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  willing  to 
make  these  publications  the  subject  of  a  les- 
son in  their  Civics  or  American  History 
Course.  During  the  past  few  years  over 
200,000  of  the  pamphlets  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  several  thousand  schools  and 
colleges  scattered  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory of  the   country. 

The  titles  of  the  pamphlets  whose  educa- 
tional value  has  been  so  widely  recognized 
by  our  teachers  are  "The  Merit  System"; 
"The  Spoils  System,"  by  Edward  Cary; 
"The  Merit  System  in  Municipalities,"  by 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  and  a  third 
simpler  pamphlet  prepared  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Luther  Cary  for  Grammar  School  use 
called  "A  Primer  of  the  Civil  Service  and 
the  Merit  System."  As  the  circulation  of 
this  offer  directly  to  the  heads  of  schools  and 
colleges  must  of  necessity  be  gradual,  the 
Massachusetts  Auxiliary  takes  pleasure  in 
announcing  to  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  the  subject  that  copies  of  the  above  pam- 
phlets, together  with  other  of  its  publica- 
tions, may  be  obtained  free  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Marian  C.  Nichols, 
31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A    CERTAIN    RICH    MAN.     A    novel    by 

William  Allen  White.     Published  by  the 

Macmillan  Company. 

"Fortunately,  it  happened  that,  in  the 
year  1909,  an  American  author  produced 
a  novel  of  which  we  may  say  with  confi- 
dence that  it  is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion by  educators. 

"In  *A  Certain  Rich  Man,'  the  author, 
William  Allen  White,  presents  in  novel 
form  a  true  picture  of  life  in  a  Middle 
West  American  town.  The  residents  of  the 
region  recognize  it  as  a  faithful,  honest, 
noble  characterization.  This  town  appears 
as  a  component  and  necessary  part  of  Amer- 
ican society,  which  is  clearly  disclosed  in 
its  economic,  political,  religious  and  other 
social  conditions.  The  picture  is  in  true 
focus   and  perspective. 

"It    displays    a    panorama    of    humanity, 


among  whom  not  one  figure  is  ill-drawn. 
Our  youth  need  to  learn  in  fiction  about 
'all  sorts  and  conditions*  of  mankind,  young 
and  old,  the  successes  and  failures,  the  good 
and  the  bad.  In  this  broad  drama  of  life 
appear  typcial  action  individuals  of  many, 
many  kinds — the  capitalist,  the  banker,  the 
poet,  the  journalist,  the  politician,  the  ad- 
venturer, the  good  mother,  the  forlorn  wife, 
the  ruined  woman,  the  happy  girl,  and  the 
child.  A  whole  world  is  uncovered  to  view, 
sometimes  beclouded,  often  in  full  sunshine. 
"  'A  Certain  Rich  Man'  is  worth  reading 
and  thinking  about,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  for  its  literary  exposition  of  the  econ- 
omic and  moral  movements  of  the  half  cen- 
tury since  1860.  All  this  is  well  in  the  back- 
ground. We  are  made  to  think  of  many 
matters  because  they  are  essential  to  the 
action;  there  is  no  preachment  for  its  own 
sake.  Inevitably,  while  we  are  learning 
every  stage  of  the  process  by  which  John 
Barclay,  thinking  that  he  rose,  actually  fell, 
we  learn  the  history  of  the  establishment  of 
a  new  social  order,  and  the  beginnings  of 
its  recent  breakdown." — ^Extract  from  letter 
by  Dr.  W.  E.  Chancellor. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PLUTARCH.    Tales  of 
the  Romans.     By  F.  J.  Gould.     With  an 
introduction    by    W.    D.    Howells.     Pub- 
lished by  Harper  k  Brothers,  New  York. 
The  author  of  this  book  believes  that  af 
a  preliminary  to  lessons  on  justice,  govern- 
ment,   and    political    progress,    it   would  be 
well  to  create  a  sympathy  for  some  definite 
historic  movement.    He  thinks  the  admirable 
biographies    of   Plutarch    the    best   material 
for  this  purpose.     This  version  is  intended 
for  children  aged  about  ten  to  fourteen.    A 
short  biographical  note  gives  the  main  points 
of   Plutarch's   life. 

The  first  story  tells  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
in  a  wav  suitable  for  children. 

**Why  the  Romans  Bore  Pain"  relates  the 
plot  against  Brutus  in  510  B.  C.  and  how  hf 
put  his  sons  to  death  as  Consul  of  Rome, 
and  also  the  story  of  Mutius  and  King  Vor- 
senna. 

So  these  stories  tell  of  Fabius,  of  Corio 
lanus  who  returned  to  Rome  at  the  requef 
of  true  women,  of  Marcel  lus  who  fought 
Hannibal  in  Italy,  of  Cato,  the  stem  patriot, 
of  Marius,  filled  with  remorse  at  his  own 
horrible  deeds,  of  cruel  Sulla,  and  of  many 
great  Romans  up  to  and  including  Julius 
Caesar. 
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The  Index  at  the  back  of  the  book  clas- 
sifies the  stories  and  incidents  according 
to  ethical  ideals. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PLUTARCH.  Tales 
of  the  Greeks.  By  F.  J.  Gould.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
The  introduction  to  ,  this  book  is  by  W. 
D,  Howells. 

The  method  of  arrangement  used  by  Plu- 
tarch is  not  followed  by  Mr.  Gould,  for 
the  latter  has  put  all  the  Grecians  together 
in  one  book,  and  all  the  Romans  in  another. 
"The  Hardy  Men  of  Sparta"  gives  the 
reader  a  general  idea  of  life  in  Sparta.  This 
is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  Solon,  the  wise 
man  of  Athens.  Aristides,  the  Just  will 
appeal  to  some  boys,  and  Themistocles,  the 
Savior  of  Athens,  to  others.  The  young 
reader  will  become  acquainted  with  Cimon, 
the  admiral;  Pericles,  who  loved  beauty; 
Lysander  and  Alcibiades;  Artaxerzes  and 
Cyrus;  Agesilaus,  the  lame  king  of  Sparta; 
Dionysius,  the  great  tyrant;  the  Man  Who 
Saved  Sicily;  Demosthenes,  the  great  orator; 
Alexander,  the  great  conqueror;  Golden 
Shoes  and  Two  Crowns,  and  Philopoemen, 
"the  last  of  the  Greeks."  The  children  who 
read  these  books  will  long  to  read  later  -the 
lives  as  presented  by  Plutarch.  Splendid 
ethical  lessons  can  be  found  in  these  two 
books.  The  style  is  very  interesting,  and 
the  illustrations  by  Walter  Cram  are  strong 
and  simple  in  their  beauty. 

THE  YOUNG  FORESTER-    By  Zane  Grey. 

Published    by    Harper    &   Brothers,    New 

York.    Price,  $L25. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  exciting  story 
to  the  end  the  reader's  interest  never  lags. 
Ken  Ward  and  his  brother  eagerly  await 
their  father  at  their  camp,  for  Ken  wishes 
his  father's  acquiescence  to  forestry  as  his 
life  work.  When  Mr.  Ward  is  convinced 
that  Ken  has  wisely  chosen  his  future  course, 
he  agrees  to  the  son's  plans.  Ken's  trip  to 
the  West  is  realistically  described.  His 
first  night  at  a  primitive  hotel  gives  him  a 
chance  to  show  his  fearless  nature.  Dick 
Leslie,  ranger,  soon  after  meeting  his  friend, 
Ken  Ward,  sees  that  they  are  both  to  suffer 
unless  the  impetuous  new  arrival  is  sent 
East  again.  Ken,  however,  refuses^  to  go. 
Finally,  in  his  endeavor  to  rescue  Dick  from 
the  crowd  who  fear  he  has  notified  Wash- 
ington of  the  timber  steal.  Ken  is  himself 
captured.    Hard  discipline  in  the  mountains, 


an  escape,  a  bear  fight,  a  forest  fire,  and 
Ken's  use  of  his  practical  knowledge,  bring 
this  splendid  story  to  a  very  pleasing  con- 
clusion. Any  boy  of  spirit  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  this  story,  as  also  will  many  girls. 

KING'S    GEOGRAPHIES.      Published    by 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  Elementary  and  Advanced  books  con- 
tain  subject-matter  that  is  interesting  (not  a 
solid  mass  of  abstract  and  unrelated  facts), 
and  it  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
text  can  easily  be  read  in  class  and  afford 
the  pupils  enjoyment  in  the  reading.  The 
topical  arrangement  with  the  topics  them- 
selves in  bold  face  type,  enables  the  pupils 
to  know  always  the  subject  that  is  treated 
and  helps  them  in  making  their  own  abstrac- 
tions. 

The  consistent  psychological  arrangement 
that  is  adhered  to  throughout  King's  "Ad- 
vanced Geography"  trains  the  pupils  to  or- 
ganize systematically  their  geographical 
thinking  and  knowledge.  For  example,  see 
page  213  of  King's  "Advanced  Geography," 
Part  II.,  main  topic,  "The  German  Empire." 
The  sub-topics  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  child's  natural  interest.  First,  the  situ- 
ation of  Germany,  then  the  People,  followed 
naturally  by  their  manner  of  living;  then 
groups  of  people.  Cities.  After. this,  what 
the  people  do— Agriculture,  Mining  and 
Manufacturing.  Commerce  answers  the 
question  that  inevitably  follows — what  be- 
comes of  the  things  manufactured?  In  con- 
clusion, the  reason  for  all  this  in  the  light 
of  the  physiography  of  the  country  is  shown 
in  the  topic.  General  Features.  See  the 
material  on  other  countries  and  sections  of 
states  and  note  how  it  follows  the  same 
plan. 

King's  Geographies  embody  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  has  taught  geography  for 
over  thirty  years  in  the  class  room  to  gram- 
mar school  children  and  who  knows  both 
the  subject  of  Geography  and  the  psychology 
of  the  child,  as  is  proved  in  his  practical, 
helpful  and  inspiring  work — "Methods  and 
Aids  in   Geography." 

SpUTHWORTH-STONE  EXERCISE  BOOK 
*  IN    ARITHMETIC.     Published   by   Ben- 
jamin N.   Sanborn  Co.,  New  York. 
The  special  features  of  this  book  are  as 

follows: 

(1)  Tables  in  script  for  oral  and  written 

drills   on   the   fundamental    processes. 
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(2)  Carefully  selected  oral  and  written 
problems,  arranged  topically  covering  the 
whole  scope  of  arithmetic  and  designed 
chiefly  for  review  work. 

(3)  General  miscellaneous  problems  taken 
from  examination  papers  and  intended  for 
test  purposes  and  general  class  room  work. 

(4)  An  appendix  containing  a  complete 
list  of  rules  for  reference  and  the  tables  of 
weights   and  measures. 

TARR  AND  McMURRY.  New  Geog- 
raphies. First  Book.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
The  first  part  of  this  book  treats  of  Home 
Geography  in  a  very  thorough  manner.  It 
fits  every  environment;  hence,  all  that  any 
teacher  could  need  is  here  found.  Soih, 
hills,  valleys,  mountains,  industries,  climate, 
and  government  are  carefully  developed  in 
very  interesting  ways.  Full  descriptions 
and  fine  pictures  give  the  child  knowledge  of 
features  which  he  cannot  learn  through  ob- 
servation, and  which  must  be  studied  later. 
Every  topic  is  approached  from  the  point 
of  view  of  man's  interest  in  it  The  cen- 
tral thought  in  each  section  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  marginal  heading.  These  unifying 
thoughts  are  ideas  likely  to  prove  of  special 
interest  to  young  pupils.  Part  Two,  or 
World  Geography,  does  not  consist  of  mere 
outline  facts,  but  of  sufficient  detail  to  make 
pleasant  reading.  Throughout  the  book  are 
placed  many  suggestions  on  the  method  of 
study.  These  ought  to  influence  the  pupils 
to  form  correct  habits  of  studying  the  les- 
sons, as  well  as  to  prove  of  value  to  the 
teachers  in  guiding  their  classes.  Excel- 
lent questions  are  given  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter;  these  include  some  good  problems 
for  the  pupils  to  think  about.  A  splen- 
did reference  list  is  given,  including  books 
on  method  as  well  as  literary  works.  The 
size  of  the  book  has  been  enlarged  to 
admit  of  larger  maps.  It  is  still  much 
smaller  than  the  old-fashioned  Geography, 
and  will  readily  strap  up  with  the  pupil's 
other  books.  Clear  maps,  colored  plates, 
diagrams,  and  many  fine  illustrations  aid 
in  arousing  the  child's  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

TARR    AND     McMURRY.       New     Geog- 
raphies.    Second   Book,   Part   One.     Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York- 
This  volume  begins  with  a  chapter  treat- 
ing of  the  physiographic  history  of  the  con- 


tinent, showing  how  its  principal  mountaiD 
ranges  and  valleys  came  into  existence; 
how  its  coal  beds  were  formed;  what  were 
the  eflFects  of  the  great  Ice  Age;  and  what 
have  been  the  more  recent  changes  in  the 
coast  line.  The  second  chapter  deals  with 
the  Pl,ants,  Animals,  and  Peoples  of  North 
America.  Then  follows  an  intensive  treat- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  most  diffi- 
cut  part  of  geography — ^the  motions  of  die 
earth,  latitude  and  longitude,  winds,  rain- 
fall, ocean  currents,  and  temperature— has 
been  postponed  at  least  one  year  by  the 
arrangement  of  this  book.  Through  the  con- 
crete presentation  of  many  of  the  necessary 
facts,  these  difficult  subjects  are  approached 
somewhat  inductively.  Review  and  com- 
parison are  made  prominent  features.  In 
approaching  the  physiography  of  Soudi 
America,  the  physiography  and  climate 
of  Europe,  and  the  corresponding  situations 
in  North  America  have  been  reproduced 
at  some  length  by  the  authors  of  this  series. 
Several  sets  of  questions  are  included,  call- 
ing for  still  diflFerent  comparisons  with 
the  United  States.  Each  set  reviews  an- 
other continent  from  a  new  viewpoint.  One 
result  of  this  continual  review  and  com- 
parison should  be  a  fairly  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  authors  believe  that  when  the 
physiographic  facts  about  a  given  region 
are  comprehended,  most  of  the  other  geo- 
graphic facts  easily  arrange  themselves  as 
links  in  a  causal  chain.  Physiography  has, 
therefore,  been  introduced  freely;  but  only 
such  facts  as  have  a  real  bearing  upon  man; 
and  these  facts  are  presented  in  connection 
with  their  use.  This  work  gives  an  unu- 
sual amount  of  detail  which  arouses  interest 
in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The 
detailed  treatment  of  various  industries  is 
given  in  connection  with  that  part  of  the 
country  where  it  is  most  prominent  Some 
subjects  are  studied  as  type  forms.  A  study 
of  the  book  reveals  excellent  organization 
of  subject  matter.  The  marginal  headings 
will  prove  very  helpful.  The  maps  for  this 
volume  have  been  entirely  remade  and  their 
number  increased.  A  series  of  colored  ph3rs- 
ical  maps  is  worthy  of  especial  note.  Beauti- 
ful illustrations  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

TARR  AND  McMURRY.  New  Geog- 
raphies. Second  Book,  Part  Two.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
This  volume  begins  with  a  study  of  the 
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earth:  its  form,  size,  motions,  and  their 
eflFects  are  carefully  studied,  two  good  dia- 
grams being  given.  Latitude,  Longitude, 
and  Standard  Time  are  explained.  Winds 
and  Rain  are  treated  thoroughly,  several 
cuts  adding  to  the  clearness  of  the  explana- 
tions. Rainfall  is  studied  in  all  the  contin- 
ents, splendid  maps  and  diagrams  accom- 
panying the  text  Ocean  movements  and 
their  effects  are  fully  set  forth.  The  pupils 
are  sure  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the 
Plants,  Animals,  and  Peoples  of  the  Earth, 
for  the  text  abounds  in  illustrations.  Maps 
of  the  distribution  of  animals,  of  races,  and 
religions  of  the  world  are  very  interesting. 
Throughout  the  treatment  of  South  Amer- 
ica, comparison,  is  made  with  North  Amer- 
ica. Political,  physical,  and  relief  maps, 
many  pictures,  a  full  text,  and  well  organ- 
ized questions,  including  many  suggestive 
ones,  make  the  study  very  thorough.  Next 
comes  Europe,  beginning  with  a  review  of 
general  facts,  and  including  review  ques- 
tions, comparisons  with  North  America,  and 
problems  to  be  solved  by  the  pupils.  In 
the  study  of  the  British  Isles,  the  character- 
istics of  the  people  and  of  the  land  account 
for  many  truths.  Any  peculiarity  of  loca- 
tion of  great  cities  is  given  with  reasons. 
All  through  the  text,  the  relation  to  man  is 
emphasized.  Places  of  interest  are  noted 
and  often  illustrated.  The  study  of  Europe 
is  followed  out  along  the  same  lines.  The 
maps  are  very  clear  and  are  correct  to  date. 
The  illustrations  will  cause  the  child  to  read 
the  text,  if  only  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  to 
know  more  about  the  topics  illustrated. 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  are  also  treated 
in  a  most  interesting  way.  Proper  sense  of 
proportion  is  maintained,  and  less  space  is 
given  to  these  continents.  A  review  of  the 
United  States  and  comparisons  with  other 
countries  in  regard  to  area  and  population, 
products,  manufactures,  exports,  and  wealth, 
finishes  the  text.  These  comparisons  are 
made  in  a  way  to  interest  young  students. 
An  excellent  reference  list  will  greatly 
benefit  teachers  and  pupils.  All  in  all, 
teachers  and  classes  that  use  this  series  of 
books  will  deal  with  true  geographic  truths 
treated  as  they  should  be.  The  subject  will 
prove  pleasant  and  interesting,  and,  after 
completing  the   series,   the   pupils  will   pos- 

> 

sess    a    great   deal    of    well-organized    geo- 
graphical  knowledge. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  HISTORY.  By 
William  H.  Mace.  Published  by  the  Rand, 
McNally   Co. 

Professor  Mace  has  put  into  practice  the 
valuable  methods  of  teaching  American  his- 
tory as  enunciated  by  him  in  his  book  on 
"Methods  in  History"  in  his  School  His- 
tory. The  book  is  an  excellent  example  of 
a  practical  teacher's  art  of  teaching  so 
important  a  subject.  Its  masterly  develop- 
ment of  the  story  of  our  nation,  told  in  a 
simple  style;  the  logical  arrangement  of 
the  various  parts,  the  numerous  maps  and 
illustrations — all  speak  well  of  the  book  as 
a  whole.  Placed  in  the  hands  of  a  scholar 
it  cannot  but  help  keep  him  interested  in 
the  subject  of  American  history. 

LEADING  FACTS  IN  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY. By  D.  H.  Montgomery.  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co. 
The  revised  edition  of  this  book  has  lost 
none  of  the  excellent  features  that  have 
made  it  the  standard  text-book  in  Amer- 
ican history  far  so  many  years.  The 
author  has  profited  by  the  experience  of  the 
host  of  teachers  using  it.  The  story  of 
our  countrjr's  development  possesses  an  at- 
traction for  the  reader  of  this  book  which 
is  emphasized  by  the  clearness  and  interest 
of  the  style.  While  dwelling  on  the  essen- 
tial features  of  our  nation's  story,  the  de- 
tails necessary  to  make  it  a  uniformly  in- 
teresting book  are  not  omitted.  The  size 
of  the  book  is  reduced,  new  plates  and 
illustrations  added,  but  it  loses  in  none,  of 
those  qualities  that  have  endeared  it  to  a 
host  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

ENGLAND'S  STORY.  By  Eva  March 
Tappan.  Published  by  the  Houghton- 
Mifflin    Co. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  labored  to 
present  the  essential  facts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  nation  from  its  infancy 
to  its  ripe  maturity  in  a  most  charming 
style  that  especially  fits  it  for  the  American 
school  child.  Its  interesting  simplicity,  the 
close  connection  between  American  and  Eng- 
lish history,  the  profuse  illustrations  are 
features  that  go  to  make  this  a  valuable  text- 
book. Summaries,  suggestions,  lists  of  books 
and  references  are  aids  for  both  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil. 

AMERICAN     HISTORY     BY     GRADES. 
By  Everett  Barnes.     Published  by  D.   C. 
Heath  &  Co. 
The  publication  of  these  books  on  the  his- 
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tory  of  our  country  marks  an  important 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  historical  text- 
books supplied  to  the  children  in  the  5th 
and  6th  years.  The  author  is  a  well-known 
principal  of  a  Brooklyn  (New  York)  Pub- 
lic School  and  has  been  assisted  in  his  work 
by  District  Supt  Lyons  and  other  teachers. 
The  result  is  a  series  of  books  written  in  an 
entertaining  style,  and  presenting  only  such 
of  the  essential  facts  in  American  history 
that  the  child  can  readily  comprehend  in 
their  true  light.  The  language  is  simple 
and  suited  to  his  understanding,  and  the  il- 
lustrations attractive. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  By  Katharine  Co- 
man.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  teacher  of  history  in  the  public  and 
high  schools  cannot  do  better  than  to  master 
the  contents  of  this  book.  He  will  be  able 
better  by  far  to  interpret  the  steps  and 
changes  in  our  national  development  in  their 
proper  light  and  perspective.  The  indus- 
trial and  economic  phases  of  our  history 
are  generally  omitted  in  the  teaching  of 
history;  but  there  is  no  event  of  any  im- 
portance but  it  has  some  relation  to  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  time.  No  political 
event  can  be  grasped  in  its  true  significance 
unless  it  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its 
relations  to  industrial  and  economic  con- 
ditions. The  Revolutionary  War,  the  strug- 
gle between  slavery  and  the  abolition  move- 
ment, the  resulting  Civil  War,  the  building 
up  of  the  West,  find  their  being  as  a  re- 
sult of  economic  changes.  This  book  should 
form  a  part  of  every  history  teacher's  work- 
ing library. 

The  First  Reader  for  American  Citizens 
by  Frances  S.  Mintz  is  designed  to  teach 
foreigners  how  to  understand,  speak,  and 
read  the  English  language  in  as  short  a 
time  as  is  possible.  The  first  part  is  de- 
voted to  conversational  English,  the  mate- 
rials selected  for  those  lessons  to  be  taught 
objectively.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  de- 
velop conversational  power  primarily,  read- 
ing power  secondarily.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

A  Practical  Speller  for  Evening  Schools 
by  Frances  S.  Mintz  is  intended  to  aid  the 
foreign  pupils  in  the  schools  to  obtain  a 
practical   working  vocabulary  for  both  oral 


and  written  *  work.  Constant  drills  on  the 
correct  forms  of  important  verbs  is  given. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  teacher  of  geography  will  find  the 
following  pamphlets,  issued  by  the  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  at^  Washington,  valuable  in 
his  work: 

The  Problem  of  the  Irrigation  Farmer. 

Irrigation  and  Sugar  Beets. 

The  Forests  of  the  United  States:  Their 
Use. 

How  Farmers  May  Utilize  the  Special 
Warnings  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Rice  Culture. 

School   Lessons  on   Corn. 

TAYLOR  k  HUGHES  GRADED  MOVE- 
MENT WRITING.  By  District  Sopt. 
Joseph  S.  Taylor  and  Margaret  Hughes. 
Globe  School  Book  Co. 
In  the  development  of  muscular  movement 
in  penmanship,  suitable  for  the  elementary 
schools,  this  series  takes  a  specially  prom- 
inent position.  The  points  of  excellence  are 
its  grading,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
young  children.  Only  one  new  difficulty  is 
taken  up  at  a  time,  and  the  steps  are  made 
so  easy  and  plain  that  success  will  surely 
follow  the  faithful  adherence  to  the  plan 
of  work  throughout  the  first  three  years  of 
school.  The  manual  accompan3ring  the  pads 
presents  the  theory  of  penmanship  and  the 
psycholog>'  of  writing,  and  gives  detailed 
instructions  to  the  grade  teacher  as  to  the 
particular  lessons  to  be  taken  up  and  the 
difficulties  that  may  be  met  with.  Specinl 
directions  as  to  posture,  use  of  charts,  etc, 
accompany  the  lessons. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison, 
Wis.)  has  issued  in  its  High  School  Series 
the  following  bulletins,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Accredited  Schools: 
The   High  School   Course   in   English,   by 

Prof.  Bleyer. 
The  High  School   Course  in   German,  by 

Prof.  Evans. 
The  High  School  Course  in  Latin,  by  Prof. 

Slaughter. 
The  High  School  Course  in  Voice  Train- 

iii&  hy  Prof.  layman. 
Composition  in  the  High  Schoool,  by  Miss 

Ashman. 
The  High  School  Course  in  Mathematics, 
by  Prof.  Skinner. 


« 


Stereoscopic  Photographs 

elSMified  after  extended  daaeroom  ose  by  expert  teachers,  accompanied  by  a 
'^Teacher's  Manual "  and  a  "  Student's  Gaide  "—all  forming  together 

Geography  Through  the  Stereos( 

The  "Mannal"  gives  just  the  information  and  directions  needed  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  " Guide"  gives  invaluable  assistance  to  the  pupil. 


•       •       w 


» 


O.  J.  Bmltk,  Pb.D.,  Board  of  BxmiBlners,  Hew  Torlc  Cltrt  "In  IaU  jMn  tticre 
bas  been  p«rf€eUd  ■omttblns  tliat,  la  my  Judgment,  gom  nhend  of  pieturaa,  and  qa«nehM 
the  alnd'B  thirtt  for  thm  conortte  almost  as  completelj  m  th«  Ttry  object  beforo  the  bodily 
■tsht.    I  refer  to  tbe  ■tereosrnpb." 

C  F*  Klms»  P^D.,  avtbor  of  KIns'n  Oeosvapbleei    "I  gladly  recommend  the 

Slaa  for  studying  geograpby  by  stereographs  as  worked  oat  by  Messrs.  Emerson  and  Moore 
>r  Underwood  ft  underwood,  to  all  teachers  interested  in  adranoed  methods." 


Over  TO^OOO  of  the  Underwood  classified  stereographs  are  now  being  used  In  the  PnbUo 
Behoola  of  Greater  New  York. 

LIST  NUMBER. 

3116  Underwood  Stereoscopes. 

3117  Underwood  Oricinal  Stereoscopic  Photogniplis. 

3118  Underwood  Boses*  eloUi  ooTorad.  for  catelogmg  stereoecoirie  photographs. 

3119  Underwood  Index  Cards  7x3^  inches. 
3113-14-15  Leotem  Slides,  fi'om  Negatnres. 

Aak  for  Order  List  Aat  giTos  fall  ootline  of  topics  and  studies.     Complete  lists  on 
Natore  Study.  Historyt  Languace,  etc.    A  prospectus  sent  on  amtlication. 

Ask  lor  Special  list  of  Animals 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

3  AND  S  WEST  I9th  STREET,  CORNER  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ON   THE  NEW   LIST 

The  Soutkworth-Stone  Exercise  Book  in   Arithmetics 

liist  No.  6163.     For  Grades  5A  to  8B. 

Contains  drills  for  slglit  work  on  the  fundamental  operations,  fractions  and  decimals. 
Oral  and  written  problems  covering  the  whole  scope  of  arithmetic.  Especially  recommended 
for   departmental  classes. 

The  Southworth-Stone  Arithmetics 

Ueed  ezclnslTely  in  Chicago  and  St.  I^uifl,  the  two  largest  cities  In  the  U.  S.,  using  a 
Binsla  series.     They  contain  frequent  drills  and  abundant  problem  work. 

liist  No.  1895  Primary  3A  to  4B.  .  .82 
IiJ8t  No.  1896  Book  II.  5A  to  6B.  .  .36 
List  No.  1897  Book   lU.    7A  to  8B.  .    .40 

Scott-Southworth  Lessons  in  English 

List  No.  1704  Book  I.  4A  to  6B .  .  .33 
List  No.   1705  Book  II.      7A  to  8B.  .     .50 

In  Book  I  special  attention  is  given  to  model  composition,  exercises  in  Invention,  and 
oral  and  written  drills  on  contracted  forms  and  irregular  verbs.  Book  II  contains  the  tech- 
nleal  grammar  for  grades  7A  to  8B  and  also  has  material  for  composition  work  In  narra- 
tion,   description,   and  exposition.      Special   attention  paid  to  letter-writing. 

OTH£R  BOOKS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 

List  No.    1931    Southwortli^s    Problems   in 

Arithmetic 29 

List   No.    1805    Evans*    American    History, 

8A  to   8B    go 

List   No.    1840   Reinsch*s    IToung   Citizen's 

Reader    48 

BENJ.  R   SANBORN   &  CO.,  '*^\^^^^^ 

DANIEL  F.  SHEEHAN.  City  Repreamtathre 
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THE  STUDY  OF  DRAWING 

Frank  H.  Collins 
Director  of  Drawing  in  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  City 


An  outline  of  study  and  a  term  plan  for  each  subdivision  of  the  work  in 
drawing.  Illustrations  and  model  lessons,  showing  the  method  of  presentation 
of  each  new  kind  of  drawing,  whether  from  object,  nature,  memory  or  imitation. 

INTRODUCTION 


I.  Purpose.  Instruction  in  draw'- 
ing  in  the  elementary  schools  should  be 
given  primarily  to  teach  the  pupils 
how  to  draw ;  that  is,  it  should  develop 
power  to  express  ideas  in  graphic 
terms.  Construction  work  should  be 
given  to  develop  power  to  use  tools 
skillfully  and  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
working  neatly  and  accurately. 

II.  Posture  in  Freehand  Draw- 
ing. Correct  habits  of  drawing  can- 
not be  formed,  nor  can  correct  meth- 
ods of  using  the  pencil  or  brush  be 
practiced  unless  correct  posture  is 
maintained.  The  pupils  should  sit 
erect  and  draw  with  a  free  arm  or 
wrist  movement.  The  paper  should 
be  held  with  the  left  hand  at  least 
twenty  inches  from  the  eyes  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  sight* 

III.  Drawing  Boards.  Free  arm 
and  wrist  drawing  necessitates  the  use 
of  drawing  boards.  The  best  drawing 
board  for  class  room  use  is  a  piece  of 
stiff  cardboard.  The  paper  should 
be  fastened  to  the  cardboard  by  one  or 
two  clips. 


IV.  Holding  the  Pencil  or  Cray- 
on. No  prescribed  rule  can  be  given 
for  holding  the  pencil  or  crayon.  If 
the  pupils,  while  drawing,  maintain  a 
posture  which  will  allow  free  arm  and 
wrist  movement  they  will  naturally 
hold  these  tools  correctly.  Teachers 
of  first  and  second-year  classes,  how- 
ever, may  require  their  pupils  to  hold 
the  crayon  lightly,  without  cramping 
the  fingers,  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  from  its  point. 

V.  Use  OF  THE  Eraser.  The  eraser 
should  not  be  used  in  the  first  four 
years.  When  used  in  Grades  5A  to 
8B  it  should  be  employed  only  when 
making  a  sketch,  but  during  the  work 
of  placing  the  leading  lines  of  a  re- 
quired drawing  it  should  not  be  used. 

VI.  Drawing  on  the  Blackboard. 
Drawing  on  the  blackboard  should 
be  practiced  by  pupils  of  all  grades. 
In  freehand  drawing  on  the  black- 
board a  piece  of  cloth  about  one  inch 
in  length  should  be  employed.  Its 
sides  should  be  used  rather  than  its 
end.    It  should  be  used  lengthwise  in 


*See  Figure  i. 
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the  direction  of  the  line  drawn.  The 
method  of  making  a  freehand  draw- 
ing on  the  blackboard  should  be  the 
same  as  that  employed  when  drawing 
on  paper  with  a  pencil  or  crayon. 

VII.  Rapid  Execution.  From  a 
few  seconds  to  three  minutes  is  gen- 
erally time  enough  to  allow  for  the 
making  of  any  drawing  which  may 
be  required  of  the  pupils  of  the  first 
four  years.  From  three  to  six  draw- 
ings should  be  made  during  each 
period.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
length  of  time  which  should  be  devoted 
to  an  exercise  in  drawii^g  by  the  pupils 
of  the  last  four  years.  Nevertheless, 
slow,  laborious  drawing  should  not  be 
permitted  in  any  grade.  The  pupils 
should  realize  that  power  to  draw  de- 
pends upon  ability  to  illustrate  an  idea 
by  placing  a  few  leading  lines  in  their 
proper  positions  and  that  "finish"  sim- 
ply means  the  addition  of  the  details 
to  the  sketch.  The  idea  to  be  ex- 
pressed should  be  made  prominent  in 
each  exercise,  and  when  the  idea  is 
expressed  drawing  should  cease. 

VIII.  Criticism.  An  exercise  in 
drawing  without  an  accompanying 
suggestive  criticism  is  of  little  value. 
Criticism  of  work  should  be  illus- 
trated by  using  the  model  or  by 
sketches  made  on  the  blackboard.  It 
should  always  be  constructive,  very 
definite,  and  of  an  encouraging  char- 
acter. Criticism  by  the  teacher  should 
assist  in  the  formation  of  the  habit 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  not  only  of 
criticising  his  own  work,  but  do  so  in 
comparison  with  a  standard. 

IX.  Drawing  by  Imitation. 

Value. — ^The  value  of  drawing  by 
imitation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  power 
to  draw  is  most  readily  acquired  at  the 
outset  by  observing  the  teacher  draw 
and  by  attempting  to  copy  his  drawing 
by  copying  drawings  of  others.    There 


is  nothing  in  an  object  itself  which 
shows  how  it  should  be  drawn. 

Purpose. — Its  purpose  is  (a)  to  re- 
veal principles,  (b)  to  form  correct 
habits  and  methods  of  using  the  ma- 
terials and  mediums  of  drawing,  (c) 
to  acquire  a  technique  by  means  of 
which  the  pupil  may  give  expression  to 
his  own  ideas. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  pupil  to 
carry  out  his  teacher's  ideas  except  by 
imitation,  nor  for  him  to  profit  by 
studying  examples  of  good  work,  un- 
less he  actually  copies  or  imitates  it 
The  student  must  first  acquire  a 
method  which  is  simply  an  orderly 
way  of  doing.  He  can  most  easily 
acquire  a  method  by  following  the 
methods  of  those  who  know  how  to 
draw.  Drawing  by  imitation  with  a 
.view  of  mechanically  reproducing  the 
original  is  unprofitable,  but  copying  to 
learn  a  method  and  to  acquire  princi- 
ples is  a  most  valuable  exercise. 
Drawing  by  imitation,  if  properly 
directed,  but  without  dictation,  will 
not  destroy  the  individuality  any 
pupil  may  possess,  but  will  rather  in- 
crease his  power  of  self-expression. 

PLAN  OF  A  LESSON  IN  DRAW- 
ING BY  IMITATION  FOR 
FIRST  AND  SECOND 
YEAR  PUPILS 

I.  The  teacher,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pupils,  who  should  closely  observe 
her  work,  should  make  on  the  black- 
board a  drawing  of  an  object  such  as 
a  leaf,  spray  of  leaves,  flower,  fruit, 
vegetable,  tree,  simple  landscape,  sim- 
ple building,  a  household  utensil  or  a 
piece  of  furniture,  a  toy,  bird,  animal, 
or  some  familiar  form  seen  on  the 
city's  streets  or  water  front,  or  an 
object  suggested  by  the  study  of  na- 
ture, language,  or  history.  The  draw- 
ing should  be  made  large  enough  to 
be  seen  distinctly  from  the  rear  of  the 
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class  room.  The  method  employed  in 
making  it  should  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  pupils  should  use. 

2.  The  pupils  should  now  copy  the 
teacher's  drawing.  No  directions  for 
work  should  be  given  nor  should  at- 
tention be  called  to  the  form  or  pro- 
portion of  the  model.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  seconds  should  be  allowed  for 
the  exercise.  Some  pupils  should  draw 
on  the  blackboard. 

3.  Now  follow  the  plan  of  a  lesson 
in  drawing  from  objects  for  first  and 
second-year  pupils,  found  on  page  3, 
banning  with  step  3. 

From  four  to  six  drawings  should 
be  made  during  each  period,  and  one 
or  more  drawings  may  be  made  on 
each  side  of  the  drawing  sheet.  In- 
sist upon  rapid  execution.  In  each 
exercise  the  idea  to  be  expressed 
should  be  made  prominent  and  when 
so  expressed  drawing  should  stop.  The 
pupils  should  not  be  permitted  to 
dawdle  over  their  work. 

X.    Drawing  and  Painting   from 

Objects 

Purpose, — ^The  purpose  of  drawing 
and  painting  from  objects  is  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  observation,  and  to 
develop  power  to  judge  form,  propor- 
tion and  color. 

Number  of  Objects  Needed. — No 
less  than  six  objects  or  groups  of  ob- 
jects should  be  provided  for  a  class  of 
forty  to  fifty  pupils  to  insure  each 
child  a  satisfactory  view. 

Placing  the  Objects. — No  drawing 
model  or  group  of  models  should  be 
more  than  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  less 
than  three  feet  away  from  the  pupil 
who  is  drawing  it.  Tumblers  or  cups 
nearly  filled  wth  moist  sand  serve 
admirably  for  holding  glasses  or  leaf 
or  flower  sprays  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion. The  sand  not  only  holds  the 
specimens  firmly,  but  its  weight  les- 


sens the  danger  of  accidental  over- 
turning. Dried  plant  specimens  which 
need  no  moisture  may  be  pinned  to  the 
backgrounds  mentioned,  and  so  held 
in  position.  Individual  plant  speci- 
mens for  each  pupil  should  not  be  fur- 
nished. 

Model  Stands. — It  is  necessary  to 
provide  stands  on  which  to  place  the 
drawing  models.  A  serviceable  stand 
may  be  a  thin  board,  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide,  resting  level  on  opposite 
desks  and  bridging  the  aisles.  See 
Fig.  2.  The  pupils  who  sit  at  the 
desks  on  which  rest  the  boards  used 
as  model  stands  should  not  draw  from 
the  models  placed  on  those  boards,  but 
from  more  distant  ones,  or  they  may 
draw  on  the  blackboard  or  take  vacant 
seats.  Unoccupied  seats  may  also  be 
used  as  model  stands,  but  their  top  sur- 
faces should  be  made  level. 

Backgrounds. — ^As  it  is  unfair  to 
ask  the  pupil  to  draw  from  objects 
which  they  cannot  distinctly  see,  every 
practical  means  of  bringing  the  draw- 
ing models  into  prominence  should  be 
employed.  A  simple  practical  back- 
ground may  be  made  of  a  sheet  of 
cardboard  10  inches  wide  and  18 
inches  long.  Five  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  from  each  short  side,  and 
parallel  to  it,  rule  a  line  across  the 
cardboard.  Fold  the  cardboard  on 
these  lines.  If  it  is  now  placed  on  its 
edges  it  will  stand  upright.  See  Fig.  3. 

FIRST  PLAN  OF  A  LESSON  IN 
DRAWING  FROM  OBJECTS. 
THIS  PLAN  IS  SUITABLE 
FOR  FIRST  AND  SEC- 
OND YEAR  PUPILS 

I.  The  teacher  should  show  the 
pupils  a  familiar  object,  which  should 
be  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen 
from  the  rear  of  the  room,  such  as  a 
pail,  flower-pot,  broom,  whisk-brush, 
dust-brush,  bottle,  saucepan,  vase,  box. 
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jar,  funnel,  Japanese  lantern,  cap, 
straw  hat,  large  flower,  or  leaf  speci- 
mens. 

2^  Ask  the  pupils  to  draw  the  ob- 
ject shown.  No  directions  for  mak- 
ing the  drawing  should  be  given,  nor 
should  attention  be  called  to  the  ob- 
ject's form  or  proportion.  From  ten 
to  fifteen  seconds  should  be  allowed 
for  the  work.  Some  pupils  should 
draw  on  the  blackboard. 

3.  The  teacher  should  then  collect 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  pupils'  drawings. 
This  collection  should  include  some  of 
the  best  and  some  of  the  poorer  results 
of  the  exercise.  The  drawings  col- 
lected should  be  exhibited  at  the  front 
of  the  class-room ;  they  may  be  placed 
on  the  chalk  rail.  Each  drawing 
should  be  numbered  for  easy  refer- 
ence, such  as  I,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  These 
numbers  may  be  placed  on  the  black- 
board above  the  drawings. 

4.  A  criticism  of  the  work  dis- 
played, including  the  drawings  made 
on  the  blackboard,  should  now  be 
made  by  the  children,  directed  by  the 
teacher.  During  the  criticism  the  ob- 
ject from  which  the  drawings  were 
made  should  be  in  plain  view,  and  it 
should  be  constantly  referred  to.  The 
aim  of  the  criticism  should  be  to  drill 
the  pupils  in  judging  form,  propor- 
tion, direction  of  line,  and  quality  of 
line.  Read  "Criticism,"  in  the  Intro- 
duction, page  2.  The  teacher  should 
show  the  pupils  how  to  draw  by  draw- 
ing rather  than  by  oral  explanation. 

5.  Repeat  the  exercise,  drawing 
from  the  same  object  until  interest 
has  diminished,  when  a  new  object 
may  be  drawn  from.  For  efficient 
practice  it  is  better  to  draw  one  ob- 
ject many  times  than  to  draw  differ- 
ent objects  but  once.  The  pupils'  inter- 
est is  better  aroused  by  successful 
work,  rather  than  by  a  variety  of  sub- 
ject matter. 


SECOND  PLAN  OF  A  LESSON  IN 

DRAWING  FROM  OBJECTS. 

THIS  PLAN  IS  SUITABLE 

FOR  PUPILS  OF  THE 

FIRST  FOUR  YEARS 

1.  Collect  a  variety  of  small  ob- 
jects to  serve  as  drawing  models,  such 
as  simple  toys,  button  hook,  button, 
spool,  needle  and  thread,  hat  pin,  hair 
pin,  safety  pin,  nail  brush,  tooth  brush, 
paste  brush,  paint  brush,  pencil,  pen, 
pocket  knife,  table  knife,  fork,  spoon, 
egg  cup,  salt  cellar,  pepper  box,  toy 
dishes,  nail,  bolt,  screw,  screw  eye, 
clasp  hook,  screw  hook,  fish  hook, 
clothes  hook,  screwdriver,  tack  ham- 
mer, padlock,  pincers,  wrench,  oil  can, 
horn,  key,  buckle,  door  key,  staple, 
onion,  potato,  carrot,  pepper,  turnip, 
radish,  pear,  apple,  lemon,  banana, 
leaves  and  flowers.  This  collection 
should  contain  at  least  as  many  ob- 
jects as  there  are  pupils  in  the  class. 

2.  Distribute  the  objects,  giving 
one  to  each  pupil. 

3.  Each  pupil  should  draw  with  a 
soft  pencil  the  object  given  to  him. 
He  may  hold  the  object  in  his  left 
hand  while  drawing.  No  drawing* 
should  be  allowed  until  the  command 
to  draw  has  been  given.  From  thir- 
ty seconds  to  one  minute  may  be  al- 
lowed for  the  exercise  and  when  the 
time  allowed  has  expired  drawing 
should  cease.  Some  pupils  should 
draw  on  the  blackboard.  Blackboard 
drawings  should  be  made  large  enough 
to  be  distinctly  seen  from  across  the 
classroom. 

4.  Criticism  of  the  work  done 
should  now  be  made.  Read  "Criti- 
cism," in  the  Introduction,  page  2. 

5.  An  exchange  of  objects  may 
now  be  made  and  the  exercise  re- 
peated. From  four  to  six  drawings 
may  be  made  during  the  period,  and 
from  two  to  six  drawings  on  each 
sheet. 
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6.  Toward  the  close  of  the  period 
the  teacher  should  draw  some  of  the 
objects  on  the  blackboard  to  encour- 
age the  pupils  in  their  work,  and  to 
show  by  example  how  the  drawings 
should  be  made. 

PLAN  OF  A  LESSON  IN  DRAW- 
ING AND  PAINTING  FROM 
NATURE  FOR  PUPILS  OF 
GRADES  lA  TO  2B, 
INCLUSIVE 

1.  Place  the  objects  to  be  drawn 
or  painted  about  the  class  room  so 
that  each  pupil  may  distinctly  see  one 
of  them.  Read  "Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing from  Objects,"  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, page  3. 

2.  Each  pupil  should  then  draw  or 
paint  that  object  which  he  sees  dis- 
tinctly, but  which  is  at  least  three  or 
four  feet  from  him.  No  directions  for 
doing  the  work  should  be  given.  Al- 
low from  two  to  ten  minutes  for  the 
exercise.  The  amount  of  time  allowed 
should  be  determined  by  the  age  of  the 
pupils  and  by  the  character  of  the 
model.  Fourth  year  pupils  may  be 
given  more  time  than  those  of  the  first 
year.  When  the  time  allowed  has  ex- 
pired work  should  cease,  and  the  cray- 
ons, pencils  or  brushes  should  be 
placed  on  the  desks. 

3.  Criticism  of  the  work  done 
should  be  made  by  the  children,  assist- 
ed by  the  teacher.  The  aim  of  the 
criticism  should  be  to  drill  the  pupils 
in  judging  form,  proportion,  color, 
relative  proportion  of  parts  and,  in 
plant  form  representation,  to  direct 
attention  to  characteristics  of  growth. 
The  teacher's  criticism  should  be  free- 
ly illustrated.  Read  "Criticism"  and 
"Teaching  Drawing  as  an  Aid  in  Ac- 
quiring Power  to  Draw,"  in  the  intro- 
duction, pages  2  and  15,  respectively. 

4.  Read  the  exercise,  drawing  or 


painting  from  the  same  object  until 
interest  diminishes,  when  a  new  object 
may  be  drawn  from,  or  the  first  object 
may  be  turned  to  present  a  new  aspect 
XL  DRAWING  FROM  MEMORY 
By  drawing  from  memory  is  meant 
drawing  from  objects,  singly  or  in 
groups,  which  have  been  seen  but 
which  are  not  in  view  when  the  draw- 
ing is  made ;  or  drawing  objects  whose 
forms  have  become  familiar  through 
the  study  of  drawings  or  pictures. 
Memory  drawings  reflect  no  element 
of  invention.  The  purpose  of  memory 
drawing  is  to  aid  in  forming  the  habit 
of  recalling  mental  images,  and  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  practice  in  apply- 
ing principles  which  have  been  learned 
through  drawing  by  imitation  and 
from  objects. 

FOUR  PLANS  OF  PRESENTING 

A  LESSON  IN  DRAWING 

FROM  MEMORY 

First  Plan 

1.  Ask  the  pupils  to  picture  a  par- 
ticular object  which  they  have  pre- 
viously drawn,  such  as  a  pail,  bowl, 
table,  tree,  bird,  dog,  cat,  mouse,  desk, 
etc.  Ten  or  fifteen  seconds  should  be 
allowed  for  the  work.  From  three  to 
six  drawings  should  be  made  during 
the  period.  Strive  to  secure  rapid 
execution.  Some  of  the  pupils  should 
draw  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  A  criticism  of  the  work  done 
should  now  be  made  by  the  children, 
assisted  by  the  teacher.  Follow  the 
plan  of  criticism  outlined  in  steps  in 
the  first  plan  of  a  lesson  in  drawing 
from  objects  to  be  found  on  pag^  3. 

3.  The  teacher  should  now  draw 
the  required  form  on  the  blackboard 
closely  observed  by  the  children. 
When  the  teacher  has  finished  his 
drawing  and  it  should  be  completed 
within  the  time   allowed,   he  should 
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direct  his  attention  to  its  general  form, 
to  the  relative  proportion  of  its  parts, 
and  the  method  employed  in  making  it. 

4.  Now  screen  the  drawing  from 
view  and  ask  the  pupils  to  reproduce 
it  from  memory. 

5.  Criticism  of  the  results  should 
now  be  made  with  the  drawing  which 
served  as  a  model  in  plain  view.  The 
plan  of  criticism  should  be  the  same 
as  that  outlined  in  step  2. 

6.  Repeat  the  exercise  or  select  a 
new  form  to  draw. 

Second  Plan 

1.  .  The  teacher  should  make,  work- 
ing before  the  class  with  the  pupils 
observing,  a  drawing  of  some  familiar 
object  such  as  a  turkey,  rooster,  hen 
with  chickens,  fish,  turtle,  tree,  simple 
landscape  or  street  scene,  sailboat, 
steamer,  tugboat,  ferry  boat,  etc.  The 
drawing  should  be  large  enough  to  be 
distinctly  seen  from  the  rear  of  the 
room.  Care  should  be  taken  when 
making  it  to  employ  correct  methods 
of  drawing. 

2.  Direct  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
to  the  general  form  of  the  drawing,  to 
the  relative  proportion  of  its  parts, 
and  to  the  method  employed  in  making 
it. 

3.  Screen  the  drawing  from  view 
and  ask  the  pupils  to  reproduce  it. 
From  now  on  follow  the  instruction 
outlined  in  the  First  Method  of  Pre- 
senting a  Lesson  in  Memory  Drawing, 
beginning  with  step  5. 

Third  Plan 

I.  Ask  the  pupils  to  draw  from 
memory  a  familiar  object,  such  as  a 
chair,  table,  stool,  steaming  tea  kettle, 
cup  and  saucer,  tea  pot,  coffee  pot, 
mop,  broom,  garbage  pail,  wagon, 
wheelbarrow,  hoe,  shovel,  hand  cart, 
fire  hydrant,  smoking  chimney,  wav- 
ing flag,  waving  grass,  clothes  hang- 


ing on  a  line  and  flapping  in  the  wind, 
telegraph  pole  and  wires,  lamppost, 
hanging  electric  lamp.  The  teacher 
should  definitely  describe  each  object 
to  be  drawn  that  the  pupils  may  form 
as  clear  a  mental  image  of  it  as  pos- 
sible before  attempting  its  representa- 
tion. 

2.  The  pupils  should  now  draw 
the  forms  described.  Allow  from  ten 
to  thirty  seconds  for  the  drawing. 
Some  of  the  pupils  should  draw  on 
the  blackboard. 

3.  Now  follow  the  First  Method 
of  Presenting  a  Lesson  in  Drawing 
from  Memory,  beginning  with  step  2. 

Fourth  Plan 

1.  The  teacher  should  show  the 
pupils  a  familiar  object,  such  as  a 
whisk  broom,  dust  brush,  broom,  bot- 
tle, jug,  flower  pot,  watering  pot, 
basket,  bowl,  vase,  dipper,  saucepan, 
frying  pan,  and  direct  the  attention  of 
the  class  to  its  general  form  and  to 
the  relative  proportion  of  its  parts. 

2.  Put  the  object  out  of  sight  and 
ask  the  pupils  to  draw  it  from  mem- 
ory. From  ten  to  twenty  seconds 
should  be  allowed  for  the  exercise. 
Insist  on  rapid  execution.  Some  pu- 
pils should  draw  on  the  blackboard. 

3.  Bring  the  object  drawn  again  in 
view  and  have  the  pupils  criticise  the 
results  of  the  exercise.  Conduct  the 
criticism  as  outlined  in  the  First  Plan 
of  a  Lesson  in  Drawing  from  Objects 
to  be  found  on  page  3. 

4.  Repeat  the  exercise,  drawing 
from  the  same  object  until  interest 
diminishes,  when  a  new  object  may  be 
pictured. 

During  the  criticism  the  teacher 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  ef- 
fective method  of  teaching  drawing 
is  by  example.  It  is  doubtful  if  chil- 
dren can  be  taught  to  draw  in  any 
other  wjor.    The  teacher  should  show 
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the  pupils  how  to  draw  by  drawing 
rather  than  by  oral  explanation. 

XII.     DRAWING  FROM 
IMAGINATION 

By  drawing  from  imagination  is 
meant  drawing  objects,  singly  or  in 
combination,  from  description  or  from 
imagined  mental  pictures.  It  may  in- 
clude drawing  from  memory  as  it 
employs  previous  knowledge  of  form 
to  express  original  ideas.  Drawing 
from  imagination  involves  mental  con- 
struction and  always  reflects  inven- 
tion. Its  purpose  is  to  train  the  habit 
of  mental  imagery,  to  develop  the  con- 
ceptive  faculty,  and  to  provide  drill 
in  expressing  ideas  in  graphic  terms. 

Constant  practice  in  drawing  from 
imagination  should  be  given  in  all 
grades,  for  it  is  this  kind  of  work 
which  will  aid  most  in  making  the 
study  of  drawing  useful.  When  draw- 
ing from  imagination,  objects  may  be 
used  to  aid  the  pupils  in  forming  men- 
tal images.  Sketches  made  on  the 
blackboard,  which  illustrate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  involved,  may 
also  be  used  to  assist  the  pupils. 

PLAN  OF  A  LESSON  IN  DRAW- 
ING FROM  IMAGINATION 

1.  By  words,  and,  if  necessary,  by 
sketches  made  on  the  blackboard,  the 
teacher  should  describe  the  object  to 
be  pictured,  so  that  the  pupils  may 
get  a  clear  mental  image  of  it. 

2.  The  pupil  should  then  represent 
his  idea  of  the  form  described.  The 
work  should  be  done  within  a  period 
of  time  which  will  demand  concentra- 
tion of  thought  and  rapid  execution. 

3.  The  results  of  the  exercise 
should  then  be  criticised.  The  criti- 
cism should  be  illustrated  by  sketches 
made  on  the  blackboard,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, through  the  use  of  a  model. 

4.  Repeat  the  exercise,  if  neces- 
sary. 


XIII.     MEDIUMS  OF 
EXPRESSION 

The  lead  pencil  and  the  brush  are 
the  most  practical  mediums  for  gen- 
eral use  in  the  elementary  schools,  ex- 
cept in  the  first  three  years,  when  the 
black  crayon  should  be  used  rather 
than  the  pencil.  When  work  in  color 
is  given  water  color  should  be  used. 
Colored  crayons  and  chalks  should  be 
avoided.  Their  employment  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  inharmonious 
color  effects,  and  their  bluntness  makes 
it  impossible  to  secure  delicacy  of 
form.  Their  continued  use  develops 
careless  habits  of  observation.  The 
only  instance  when  colored  crayons 
may  be  used  is  in  classes  of  Grades 
I A  and  fB,  when  the  necessary  ma- 
terials for  water-color  work  are  not 
available. 

XIV.  HOW  THE  BRUSH  SHOULD 

BE  USED 

Brush  work  must  be  done  boldly 
and  without  hesitation  if  the  results 
are  to  appear  fresh  and  crisp.  The 
pupils  should  not  scrub  their  colors  on 
the  paper,  but  flow  them  on  with  as 
few  strokes  of  the  brush  as  possible. 

Although  no  positive  rules  for  hold- 
ing the  brush  are  presented,  it  is  ad- 
vised that,  in  the  lower  grades,  at 
least,  it  should  be  held  in  a  vertical 
position  between  the  thumb  and  the 
first  two  fingers.  Both  fine  and  broad 
lines  may  most  easily  be  drawn  when 
it  is  so  held.  The  broad  line  is  secured 
by  a  downward  pressure,  and  not  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  brush.  A 
few  exercises  in  painting  grasses  and 
leaves  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of 
this,  and  such  exercise  should  consti- 
tute the  first  lesson  in  painting. 

PLAN  OF  A  FIRST  LESSON  IN 
WATER-COLOR  PAINTING 

I.  Distribute  the  materials.  The 
pupils  should  assist  in  this  work.    The 
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color  box  should  be  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  desk,  opened  wide  and  with  its 
cover  turned  toward  the  front  of  the 
desk.  The  water  pan  should  be  placed 
at  the  right  of  the  box.  A  piece  of  old 
white  cotton  cloth  about  the  size  of  a 
handkerchief,  and  folded  in  the  form 
of  a  pad,  or  a  piece  of  blotting  paper 
about  four  inches  square,  should  be 
furnished  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
water  pan.     See  Fig.  4. 

2.  The  teacher,  by  example,  should 
show  the  pupils  how  to  moisten  the 
entire  surface  of  the  cakes  of  color 
by  filling  the  brush  with  water  and 
drawing  it  across  each  one.  Then 
show  the  pupils  how  to  dip  with  the 
brush  about  a  teaspoonful  of  water 
into  one  of  the  compartments  in  the 
cover  of  the  box,  and  how  to  color  it 
to  the  desired  tint.  At  this  stage  of 
the  work  use  only  the  primary  colors. 
Do  not  mix  them.  Teach  red,  yellow 
and  blue. 

3.  Separate  washes  of  red,  yellow 
and  blue  may  now  be  applied  to  the 
paper  in  the  form  of  circles,  oblongs, 
squares  and  triangles.  The  teacher, 
by  example,  should  show  how  this 
work  is  to  be  done.  The  forms  painted 
should  be  about  three  inches  in  size. 
Do  not  outline  them  first  and  then  fill 
in  the  outline,  but  paint  directly,  work- 
ing from  within  outward.  See  the 
illustrations  below,  Fig.  5.  Allow 
from  ten  to  thirty  seconds  for  each 
exercise.  Insist  on  rapid  execution. 
From  four  to  six  forms  may  be  painted 
during  each  period  and  two  or  more 
may  be  painted  on  each  sheet. 

4.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the 
pupils  should  be  shown  how  to  rinse 
out  the  brush  and  dry  it  on  the  cloth 
or  blotter,  and  clean  the  color  box. 

Read  "Collection,  Distribution  and 
Care  of  Materials,"  and  "How  the 
Brush  Should  Be  Used,"  in  the  intro- 
duction, pages  16  and  7,  respectively. 


The  purpose  of  a  second,  third  or 
fourth  lesson  in  color  should  be  to 
show  the  pupils  how  to  mix  green, 
orange  and  violet,  and  to  apply  these 
colors  in  painting  simple  forms  such 
as  glasses,  leaves,  fruits,  vegetables, 
trees,  and  simple  landscapes.  See  the 
illustrations  which  follow.  See  Fig.  6. 
The  teacher  by  example  should  show 
how  these  forms  should  be  painted. 
A  time  allowance  should  be  set  for 
each  exercise.  Rapid  execution 
should  be  insisted  upon. 

5.  The  following  illustrations  pre- 
sent typical  exercises  in  drawing  with 
the  brush  or  painting  in  black  or  gray. 
Gray  may  be  produced  by  diluting 
black  with  water.  See  Fig.  7.  If  the 
color  box  contains  no  black,  a  pleasing 
gray  may  be  made  by  adding  to  blue  a 
little  red  and  yellow. 

LANDSCAPE     DRAWING     AND 

PAINTING  IN  THE  LOWER 

GRADES 

The  value  of  landscape  drawing  and 
painting  in  the  lower  grades  is:  i. 
That  it  serves  as  an  interesting 
medium  through  which  the  pupils  may 
be  drilled  in  observing  form,  propor- 
tion and  color.  2.  That  it  acquaints 
the  pupils  with  aspects  of  nature 
under  various  conditions.  3.  That  it 
aids  in  the  study  of  nature,  geography 
and  language.  4.  That  it  serves  as 
an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study 
of  pictures. 

THREE  PLANS  OF  A  LESSON 
IN  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 

First  Plan 

1.  Show  the  pupils  a  simple  land- 
scape painting  in  water  color.  Fig.  8 
is  offered  as  suggestion. 

2.  Discuss  the  picture. 

3.  The  pupils  should  now  paint  a 
landscape  similar  to  the  one  shown  by 
following  the  example  of  the  teacher 
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who  should  illustrate  each  step  of  the 
exercise.  The  teacher  should  paint 
her  picture  large  enough  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  rear  of  the  room. 
Present  the  work  in  the  following 
order : 

A.  First  the  pupils  should  draw 
the  frame  or  boundary  line  of  the  pic- 
ture by  tracing  with  a  pencil  or  crayon 
around  a  given  pattern  made  of  oak- 
tag  or  stiff  paper.  See  Fig.  8.  This 
pattern  should  be  about  four  or  five 
inches  the  large  way  and  should  be  of 
similar  proportion  to  the  picture 
shown,  a  copy  of  which  the  children 
are  to  make. 

The  frame  or  boundary  line  serves 
the  pupil  as  the  canvas  serves  the  art- 
ist upon  which  he  may  paint  a  pic- 
ture. It  presents  a  definite  space 
within  which  the  picture  must  be  de- 
signed and  painted. 

The  teacher  should  furnish  the  re- 
quired pattern,  giving  one  to  each 
pupil.  All  forms  used  for  drawing 
frame  lines  during  an  exercise  should 
be  the  same  size. 

The  teacher  should  supply  herself 
with  sets  of  differently  proportioned 
frame  line  patterns  to  be  used  when 
required.  The  number  of  patterns  in 
each  set  should  correspond  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  composing  a  class.  Each 
pattern  should  have  its  size  marked  on 
both  of  its  sides.  The  following  sizes 
of  patterns  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient :  2  in.  X  3  in.,  2  in.  x  4  in.,  3  in. 
X  3  in.,  3  in.  X  4  in.,  3  in.  x  5  in.,  3  in. 
X  6  in.,  4  in.  X  4  in.,  4  in.  x  5  in.,  4  in. 
X  6  in.,  5  in.  X  5  in.,  5  in.  x  6  in.  and 
6  in.  X  6  in.  As  variety  in  form  or  size 
of  the  pictures,  drawn  or  painted, 
lends  particular  interest  to  landscape 
work,  the  same  pattern  should  not  be 
used  continuously. 

The  landscapes  which  the  teacher 
shows  as  models  or  examples  for  the 
pupils  to  copy  should  be  familiar  in 


proportion  to  the  pattern  used  by  the 
pupils.  Furthermore,  when  the  teach- 
er draws  or  paints  before  the  class, 
to  show  the  pupils  how  the  work 
should  be  done,  he  should  work  within 
a  frame  line  similar  in  proportion  to 
the  frame  line  within  which  the  pupils 
work. 

B.  With  the  brush  cover  the  paper 
within  the  frame  line  and  a  little 
beyond  it  on  all  sides  with  a  wash  of 
pure  water.  Use  plenty  of  water. 
Read  "How  to  Apply  a  Wash  of 
Water-Color,"  page  10. 

C.  Now,  before  the  water  wash 
has  dried,  wash  in  the  sky,  then  the 
distant  part  of  the  landscape  and  after- 
ward the  foreground.  Complete  by 
adding  the  details.     See  Fig.  9. 

D.  After  the  paintings  have  dried 
the  pupils  should  trim  them,  cutting  on 
the  frame  lines,  and  then  mount  them. 
Read  "How  to  Mount  a  Picture,"  on 
page  10.  The  work  of  trimming  and 
mounting,  which  may  occupy  the  time 
of  a  separate  period,  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent constructive  work. 

E.  Exhibit  and  discuss  results. 

Second  Plan 

This  plan  and  those  which  follow  ■ 
should  be  employed  only  in  Grades 
3A  to  4B. 

1.  Show  the  pupils  a  simple  land- 
scape painting  in  water  color. 

2.  Discuss  the  picture. 

3.  Each  pupil  should  then  paint 
without  assistance  a  landscape  similar 
to  the  one  displayed,  first  drawing  its 
frame  or  boundary  lines  freehand, 
without  the  aid  of  a  pattern  such  as 
was  employed  in  the  first  plan.  A 
time  allowance  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  should  be  set  for  the 
exercise.  Rapid  execution  should  be 
insisted  on.  The  pupils  should  strive 
(a)  to  draw  the  form  of  the  landscape 
as    determined    by    its    boundary    or 
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frame  lines  in  correct  proportion,  (b) 
to  express  truthfully  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  different  parts  of  the 
picture  and  (c)  to  imitate  its  color. 

4.  Trim  the  paintings  on  the  frame 
lines  and  then  mount  them.  Read 
"How  to  Mount  a  Picture,"  on 
page   10. 

Third  Plan 

1.  The  teacher  should  describe 
orally  a  simple  landscape. 

2.  The  pupils  should  paint  the 
landscape  described.  This  work  will 
require  drawing  and  painting  from 
memory  and  imagination.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  pictures,  determined  by 
their  boundary  or  frame  lines,  may  be 
elective.  The  frame  lines  may  be 
drawn  with  a  ruler.  Allow  but  fif- 
teen to  twenty  minutes  for  the  exer- 
cise. 

3.  Trim  and  mount  the  paintings. 

4.  Exhibit  and  discuss  results. 

The  foregoing  plans  may  be  gener- 
ally followed  when  drawing  land- 
scapes in  pencil,  black  crayon,  colored 
crayon,  or  charcoal.  White  paper  may 
be  used  when  representing  winter 
landscapes  which  show  snow-cov- 
ered ground.  For  all  other  exer- 
cises in  drawing  or  painting  in  the 
lower  grades  yellow  or  gray  manila 
paper  is  preferable.  Use  the  yellow 
for  painting,  and  either  the  yellow  or 
gray  for  drawing. 

HOW  TO  APPLY  A  WASH  OF 
WATER  COLOR 

Hold  the  drawing  board,  to  which 
the  paper  is  attached,  against  the  front 
edge  of  the  desk  by  the  left  hand,  and 
incline  it  at  an  angle  of  about  30  de- 
grees. Now  dip  the  brush  in  the 
wash,  filling  it  completely.  Begin  at 
the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  form 
to  be  washed,  stroke  the  brush  across 
to  the  opposite  right  comer.  Repeat 
the  stroke ;  always  work  from  left  to 


right  until  the  entire  form  to  be 
washed  has  been  covered.  Avoid 
going  over  the  same  surface  twice. 
After  every  two  or  three  strokes  the 
brush  will  need  refilling.  Superfluous 
water  or  color  is  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  form  washed.  It  may  be  re 
moved  by  the  brush.  To  do  this  stroke 
the  brush  two  or  three  times  on  the 
cloth  or  blotter  to  dry  it,  and  then 
touch  the  superfluous  water  or  color 
with  the  dried  brush,  which  will  ab- 
sorb it. 

C.  Now,  before  the  water  wash  has 
dried,  wash  in  the  sky,  then  the  dis- 
tant part  of  the  landscape  and  after- 
ward the  foreground.  Complete  by 
adding  the  detail?. 

D.  After  the  paintings  have  dried, 
the  pupils  should  trim  them,  cutting  on 
the  frame  lines,  and  then  mount  them. 
Read  "How  to  Mount  a  Picture,"  on 
page  10.  The  work  of  trimming  and 
mounting,  which  may  occupy  the  time 
of  a  separate  period,  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent constructive  work. 

E.  Exhibit  and  discuss  results. 

HOW  TO  MOUNT  A  PICTURE 

1.  First  draw  on  a  sheet  of  mount- 
ing paper  the  form  of  the  required 
mount  by  the  aid  of  the  pencil  and 
ruler.  Then,  with  scissors,  cut  the 
form  from  the  sheet  on  which  it  has 
been  drawn. 

First  year  pupils  may  make  their 
mounts  by  first  tracing  their  fonns 
with  a  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  mounting 
paper  against  the  edges  of  patterns 
made  of  oak  tag  or  stiff  paper,  and 
then  cutting  on  the  lines  traced  with 
scissors.  The  teacher  should  provide 
the  necessary  pattems  for  this  ^^ork. 

2.  Place  the  picture  to  be  mounted 
on  its  mount  in  the  desired  position. 
A  ruler  may  be  used  to  aid  in  this 
work.  Then  with  a  pencil  mark  s  dot 
on  the  mount  where  the  upper  left  and 
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lower    left    corners    of    the    picture 
touch  it. 

3.  Remove  the  picture  from  its 
mount  and,  holding  it  in  the  left  hand, 
apply  paste  to  its  back  from  the  upper 
edge  down  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch.  Do  not  cover  the  entire  back  of 
the  picture  with  paste. 

4.  Turn  the  picture  right  side  up, 
and  holding  it  in  both  hands  put  it  on 
the  mount  by  first  placing  its  upper 
left  corner  on  the  dot  which  has  been 
made  to  indicate  the  place  of  this  cor- 
ner. Then  put  the  lower  left  corner  of 
the  picture  in  its  place.  Hold  the  edge 
of  the  picture  firmly  against  the  mount 
and  drop  the  picture  from  the  right 
hand.  It  will  fall  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion. Press  the  upper  edge  of  the  pic- 
ture against  the  mount  by  the  right 
hand.  If  surplus  paste  is  squeezed 
from  under  the  picture  in  the  process 
of  pressing  it  to  the  mount  it  may  be 
removed  by  a  cloth.  The  pupils 
should  strive  to  use  no  more  paste 
than  is  necessar}'. 

Mounts  should  be  large  enough  to 
extend  one  inch  beyond  the  edges  of 
their  pictures.  A  pleasing  effect  in 
mounting  results  when  the  width  of 
the  space  between  the  lower  edge  of 
the  mount  is  a  little  greater  than  the 
width  of  the  space  between  the  other 
edges  of  the  mount  and  the  picture. 
The  width  of  the  space  between  the 
left,  upper  and  right  lower  edges  of 
the  mount  and  the  left  upper  and  right 
edges  of  the  picture  should  be  the 
same. 

Mounts  for  drawings  in  pencil,  black 
crayon,  charcoal  or  ink  may  be  made 
of  white  paper.  Effective  mounts  for 
water  colors  may  be  made  of  dark 
neutral  gray  paper.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  for  general  use  bogus  paper 
be  used  as  mounts,  either  for  draw- 
ings or  water  colors. 


CONSTRUCTION  DRAWING 

By  construction  drawing  is  meant 
that  style  of  graphic  representation 
which  shows  the  facts  of  form  and 
construction  of  objects.  Construc- 
tion drawing  is  often  called  mechani- 
cal drawing,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
done  with  instruments.  The  drawings 
themselves  are  called  working  draw- 
ings. A  working  drawing  is,  there- 
fore, one  which  presents  facts  of  form 
and  structure.  Its  purpose  is  to  show 
how  the  object  which  it  represents 
may  be  made. 

A  working  drawing  generally  com- 
prises two  or  more  drawings  or  views 
of  the  object  which  it  represents.  If 
the  form  pictured  is  a  simple  one  two 
drawings  may  be  sufficient  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  its  construction,  but  if 
the  form  be  complex,  three  or  more 
views  of  it  may  be  required  before  all 
the  facts  concerning  its  form  and  con- 
struction are  shown. 

The  fact  should  be  made  clear  that 
a  working  drawing  is  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  workman  who  is  to  make 
the  object  which  the  drawing  repre- 
sents. It  is  of  first  importance,  there- 
fore, so  to  make  a  working  drawing 
that  no  doubt  may  arise  in  the  work- 
man's mind  as  to  how  the  object 
which  it  pictures  is  to  be  constructed. 

Three  kinds  of  lines  are  necessary 
in  working  drawings.  They  are  (i) 
heavy,  full  lines  to  represent  visible 
outlines.  (2)  Heavy  dash  lines  to  rep- 
resent invisible  outlines.  The  heavy 
dash  lines  should  be  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  long  and  placed  as  close 
together  as  possible.  (3)  Light  lines 
to  represent  all  working  and  dimen- 
sion lines.  See  illustration  below. 
Fig.  10. 

As  working  drawings  cannot  al- 
ways be  made  full  size  they  should  be 
drawn  to  scale ;  that  is,  one  convenient 
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scale  of  measurement  should  be  used — 
for  example,  5^,  J4>  /4  inch  may  rep- 
resent one  inch  of  actual  measurement. 
In  elementary  school  work  the  most 
important  scales  are  J4  si^d  ^.  When 
the  paper  is  not  large  enough  to  allow 
a  complete  view  to  be  drawn  "break- 
ing" may  be  resorted  to,  as  shown 
above.  Fig.  lo. 

The  actual  dimensions  should 
always  be  expressed  or  marked  on 
the  drawings  when  they  are  made  to 
scale.  When  possible  avoid  placing 
dimensions  within  the  outlines  of  the 
drawings.  The  arrow  heads  should 
be  made  small  and  should  be  carefully 
placed  opposite  the  extremities  of  the 
parts  dimensioned.  The  lines  separat- 
ing the  numerator  and  denominator  of 
a  fraction  should  always  be  parallel 
with  their  corresponding  lines.  Fig- 
ures on  vertical  or  inclined  dimension 
lines  should  read  from  below  up- 
wards. Dimensions  of  two  feet  asun- 
der should  be  indicated  in  inches,  thus 
I  per  cent,  dimensions  of  over  two 
feet  should  be  indicated  in  feet  and 
inches,  thus:  3'  10".     See  Fig.  11. 

HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  AND  USE 
A  TRY-SQUARE 

1.  Measure  on  one  edge  of  a  sheet 
of  oak  tag,  beginning  at  one  of  its 
corners,  a  distance  of  7  inches.  On 
the  adjacent  edge,  beginning  at  the 
same  corner,  measure  a  distance  of  8 
inches.  Connect  the  two  points 
formed  by  a  lightly  ruled  line  and  cut 
out  the  triangle  formed  by  this  line. 
See  Fig.  12.  The  pencil  used  for  this 
work  should  be  hard  and  sharp. 

2.  Draw  lightly,  lines  a  b,  and  a  c, 
%  inch  from  the  edges  to  which  they 
are  parallel.  See  Fig.  13.  Measure 
for  both  ends  of  these  lines.  Now 
rule  line  2  d.  No  guesswork  should 
be  allowed  in  the  construction  of  this 


tool.     Insist    on    neat    and    accurate 
workmanship. 

3.  Rule  the  lines  e  f,  and  t  g,  % 
inch  from  the  edges  of  the  triangle  to 
which  they  are  parallel.    See  Fig.  14. 

4.  Rule  the  lines  h  i  and  h  j  ^ 
inch  from  the  edges  of  the  triangle  to 
which  they  are  parallel.    See  Fig.  14. 

5.  Beginning  at  the  square  of  the 
triangle,  mark  off  on  its  short  edge  six 
I -inch  divisions,  and  divide  each  inch 
division  into  j4  ^md  J4  inch  divisions. 
See  Fig.  15.  All  the  divisions  should 
be  marked  without  moving  the  ruler 
after  it  has  once  been  properly  placed 
against  the  edge  of  the  triangle. 

6.  On  the  long  perpendicular 
edge  of  the  triangle  mark  eight  i  inch 
divisions  with  their  halves  and  quar- 
ters. Number  the  inch  divisions  as 
shown.    See  Fig.  15. 

Both  sides  of  the  triangle  should  be 
scaled.  Its  acute  comers  may  be 
clipped  off  to  prevent  curling. 

The  }i  inch  divisions  should  not  be 
represented  on  the  try-square  except- 
ing when  used  by  pupils  of  Grades 
6A  and  6B.  The  try-square  used  by 
fourth  year  pupils  need  not  show  the 
lines  which  determine  the  length  of 
the  division  marks  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  14,  Fourth  year  pupils  should 
first  mark  the  inch  divisions,  marking 
them  freehand  about  %  inch  long. 
Then  the  half-inch  divisions  should 
be  placed.  These  should  also  be  drawn 
freehand,  but  a  little  shorter  than  the 
inch  division  marks.  Then  the  one- 
quarter  inch  divisions  should  be  indi- 
cated. These  should  be  a  little  shorter 
than  the  J4  inch  marks.  See  Fig. 
16. 

The  teacher  should  make  for  her 
own  use  a  try-square  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  pupils,  but  larger.  It 
should  be  constructed  of  stiff  card- 
board. Its  short  perpendicular  size 
should  be  13  inches  long;  the  other,  17 
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inches  long.  Its  inch  dimensions 
should  be  represented  by  two  inch 
spaces.  Its  half -inch  dimensions 
should  each  measure  i  inch,  and  its 
quarter  inch  dimensions  yi  inch.  The 
drawing  made  by  the  aid  of  this  try- 
square  will  be,  of  course,  twice  as 
large  as  similar  drawings  made  by  the 
pupils,  and  may  be  distinctly  seen 
from  any  position  in  the  class  room. 

When  working  before  the  class  the 
teacher  should  guard  against  making 
careless  drawings.  As  pupils  learn 
largely  through  imitation,  neat  and 
accurate  workmanship  cannot  be  ex- 
pected of  them  if  that  of  the  instructor 
is  inaccurate  and  roughly  executed. 
To  aid  in  making  neat  and  accurate 
construction  drawings  on  the  black- 
board the  crayon  should  be  sharpened 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge  as  shown  in 
Fig.  17. 

The  try-square  should  be  employed 
whenever  perpendiculars  are  to  be 
drawn.  To  draw  a  square  or  oblong 
with  the  try-square,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows :  Suppose  the  required  figure  to 
be  an  oblong,  2^  inches  wide  and  6 
inches  long.  Place  the  try-square  on 
the  paper  and  rule  against  its  long 
edge,  beginning  at  its  square  corner,  a 
line  6  inches  long  and  without  moving 
the  try-square  rule  against  its  short 
edge  a  line  2j/^  inches  long.  Two 
sides  of  the  required  figure  are  now 
drawn.    Fig.  18. 

Now  place  the  try-square  so  that 
one  of  its  perpendicular  edges  coin- 
cides with  the  5  inch  side  already 
drawn,  and  with  its  square  corner 
touching  the  end  of  this  line  from 
which  the  second  short  side  is  to  be 
drawn  (see  Fig.  19),  and  rule  the 
second  short  side  against  the  edge  of 
the  try-square.  The  third  side  of  the 
required  oblong  is  now  obtained. 
Complete  the  figure  by  ruling  the  sec- 
ond long  side.     See  Fig.  20. 


FREEHAND    LETTERING    AND 
NUMBERING 

There  are  many  types  of  letters  and 
numbers  but  the  following,  see  Fig. 

21,  are  recommended  for  use  because 
of  their  simplicity  of  form,  construc- 
tion, and  neat  appearance. 

The  large  capital  letter  used  should 
have  a  vertical  measurement  not  to 
exceed  %  inch.  The  smallest  capital 
should  measure  about  j4  inch  in 
height.  The  small  letter  may  be  a  lit- 
tle less  than  ^  inch  in  height.  All 
letters  should  stand  straight  up  and 
down.  They  should  slant  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left.  The  follow- 
ing exercises  in  lettering  are  sug- 
gested : 

EXERCISE   I 

Have  the  pupils  rule  very  lightly 
two  parallel  lines  about  j4  inch  apart, 
as  shown  below.  Fig.  22.  These  lines 
may  be  called  guide  lines.  In  Grades 
7 A  to  8B  these  lines  should  be  drawn 
by  the  aid  of  the  T  square,  in  Grades 
6A  and  6B  by  the  aid  of  the  ruler. 

If  these  guide  lines  are  a  little  more 
or  less  than  J^  inch  apart  it  will  not 
matter.  They  should,  however,  be 
parallel.  Insist  that  all  lettering,  num- 
bering and  spacing  between  letters  be 
done  freehand  without  the  aid  of  the 
ruler.  No  dependence  on  this  instru- 
ment should  be  allowed. 

The  pupils  may  now  draw  freehand 
a  series  of  vertical  lines  between  the 
two  horizontal  guide  lines  which  have 
been  ruled  as  illustrated  below,  Fig. 

22.  These  vertical   lines   should  be 
about  1/16  inch  apart. 

This  exercise  should  be  repeated 
until  the  pupils  can  do  the  required 
work  accurately  and  quickly.  The 
beauty  of  lettering  lies  in  keeping  the 
main  lines  parallel  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  letters  equal. 
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EXERCISE  2 

Rule  very  lightly  guide  lines  about 
3/16  inch  apart  and  print  between 
them  an  alphabet  of  capital  letters,  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  21. 

Observe  that  the  width  of  the  letters 
is  the  same  as  the  height  excepting  in 
the  case  of  the  I,  M  and  W.  The  let- 
ters should  be  placed  as  close  together 
as  possible  without  appearing  to  be 
crowded. 

Observe  that  the  lower  parts  of  the 
B,  E,  H,  K,  R  and  S  have  a  greater 
vertical  measurement  than  their  upper 
parts.  Observe  also  that  the  M  and 
W  are  wider  than  the  other  letters  and 
that  the  C,  G,  O  and  Q  are  circular  in 
form.  This  alphabet  should  be  prac- 
ticed until  neatness  and  speed  in  exe- 
cution are  obtained.  Instead  of  the 
alphabet,  words,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, Fig.  23,  may  be  printed,  if  by  so 
doing  interest  is  added  to  the  exercise. 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  the  ini- 
tial letter  of  any  word  larger  than  its 
other  letters  it  should  be  printed  with- 
out mechanical  assistance. 

EXERCISE  I 

Lettering  Titles,  When  lettering  a 
title  use  capital  letters  only.  Its  words 
should  be  given  prominence  accord- 
ing to  their  importance,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  24. 

When  printing  symmetrical  titles 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  23  proceed  as 
follows : 

1.  Draw  a  vertical  line  in  the  space 
reserved  for  the  title  which  will  divide 
it  into  two  equal  parts. 

2.  Draw  indefinitely  the  guide  lines 
of  the  various  members  of  the  title, 
spacing  them  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  words  which  are  to  be 
placed  between  them. 

Before  drawing  the  guide  lines, 
however,  write  the  title  on  a  separate 


paper  to   determine   its   form.     Sec 
Fig.  25. 

In  this  title  the  word  "cabinet"  is 
the  important  one  and  should  be  com- 
posed of  the  largest  letters  used.  The 
words  "Working  Drawing"  are  next 
in  importance  and  their  letters  should 
be  a  little  less  prominent  than  those 
forming  the  word  "cabinet."  The  re- 
maining words  of  the  title,  being  of 
little  importance,  should  be  printed  in 
small  size  letters  of  equal  size. 

3.  The  following  device  will  aid  in 
placing  a  title  correctly  on  the  draw- 
ing sheet.  Take,  for  example,  the 
title  illustrated  in  Fig.  24.  On  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  paper  rule  a  line  parallel 
with  one  of  its  edges  and  at  a  distance 
from  this  edge  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  first  row  of  letters  to  be  printed 
Then  turn  the  paper  so  that  the  line 
just  drawn  will  be  above  the  edge  of 
the  paper  with  which  it  is  parallel  and 
space  off,  using  the  edge  as  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  letters,  the  words 
"working  drawing,"  as  shown  in  Fig. 
26.  The  letters  need  not  be  com- 
pletely drawn,  but  close  attention 
should  be  given  to  their  widths  and  to 
the  spaces  between  them. 

Now  divide  the  resulting  rows  of 
sketched  letters  into  two  equal  parts 
by  folding  and  creasing. 

If  the  position  of  the  title  on  the 
drawing  sheet  has  been  determined, 
and  if  its  vertical  center  line  has  been 
drawn  and  its  guide  lines  have  been 
placed,  as  in  Fig.  27,  the  work  of  let- 
tering may  begin.  Proceed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Place  the  paper  on  which  the 
words  "Working  Drawing"  have  been 
sketched  just  above  the  upper  ones  of 
the  two  guide  lines  between  which 
these  words  are  to  be  printed,  and  with 
the  crease  that  marks  the  row  of 
sketched  letters  on  the  vertical  center 
line.      Then,  using  the  sketched  let- 
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ters  as  a  guide,  print,  on  the  drawing 
sheet,  the  words  which  they  form  in 
clear  sharp  lines,  using  a  medium  soft 
pencil.     See  Fig.  28. 

The  remainder  of  the  title  may  now 
be  lettered  in  a  similar  manner.  After 
the  title  shall  have  been  printed,  the 
light  center  and  guide  lines  should  be 
carefully  erased  and  those  parts  of 
the  letters  redrawn  which  have  been 
blurred  by  erasure. 

The  following  numerals  are  sug- 
gested as  models  for  use  in  number- 
ing.    See  Fig.  29. 

Home  Work.  The  pupils,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  upper  grades, 
should  be  encouraged  to  draw  at 
home,  and  to  bring  to  the  classroom 
such  work  for  criticism  and  correc- 
tion. Paper  may  be  furnished  for 
this  work  as  it  is  not  procurable  in 
the  majority  of  homes. 

The  purpose  of  home  work  is  to 
promote  the  child's  natural  love  of 
drawing,  to  reveal  to  him  his  power 
to  draw,  and  to  show  him  that  this 
power  is  useful.  His  home  work 
should  picture  forms  which  interest 
him,  and  it  should  be  done  primarily 
because  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
doing  it.  No  tasks  in  home  work 
should  be  assigned.  When  such  work 
is  brought  to  the  classroom  it  should 
not  only  be  sympathetically  criticized 
and  corrected,  but  commended  as 
well.  It  should  also  be  exhibited  for 
a  few  days  in  order  to  encourage  the 
continuance  of  such  work,  and  to 
stimulate  other  members  of  the  class 
to  do  likewise. 

The  subjects  for  home  work  in 
drawing  will  naturally  cover  a  wide 
field.  Pictures  ranging  from  those 
of  simple  toys  to  battle  ships  and 
portraits  will  be  presented.  Water 
color  and  pen  and  ink  will  be  used 
frequently.  Most  of  the  work  will 
be  from  copy,  but  the  teacher  should 


encourage  the  making  of  pictures  of 
familiar  forms,  and  of  incidents  seen 
in  the  city's  streets.  A  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  should  never 
be  told  that  any  subject  is  too  dif- 
ficult and  that  he  should  wait  until 
he  is  older  before  he  attempts  to 
picture  it.  Nothing  should  be  said  to 
discourage  him  and  destroy  confi- 
dence in  himself. 

Every  exhibition  of  school  draw- 
ings should  contain  examples  of  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  pupils  at 
home.  Such  exhibition  will  have  a 
great  influence  for  good.  It  should, 
however,  be  displayed  apart  from  that 
which  was  done  in  the  classroom. 

TEACHING    DRAWING    AS    AN 

AID  IN  DEVELOPING  POWER 

TO  DRAW 

An  indispensable  requirement  for 
successful  teaching  is  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  To  teach  English  or 
mathematics  one  must  know  these 
subjects,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  to 
teach  drawing  successfully  one  must 
know  how  to  draw.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  class  teacher's 
knowledge  must  equal  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional draughtsman  or  artist,  but  it 
means  that  he  should  be  able  to  make 
the  simple  drawings  required  of  his 
pupils  correctly  and  rapidly.  Teach- 
ers may  know  the  principles  but  they 
may  lack  the  power  to  apply  these 
principles,  because  they  have  not  had 
sufficient  practice  in  their  application. 

The  question  is  often  asked: 
"What  books  can  I  read  or  study  that 
will  aid  me  in  gaining  power  to 
draw?"  There  are  no  books.  Books 
may  contain  information  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  drawing,  and  suggestions  re- 
garding their  application,  but  they 
cannot  furnish  the  necessary  practice. 
Constant  practice  is  what  the  major- 
ity of  teachers  need. 
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While  it  is  true  that  a  class  teacher 
who  is  weak  in  drawing  may  obtain 
very  considerable  benefit  by  taking 
private  lessons  from  an  expert,  yet 
he  should  place  his  chief  reliance  for 
improving  this  facility  upon  practice 
in  the  classroom.  The  following  plan 
of  self-instruction  is  suggested: 

1.  Practice  drawing  objects,  free- 
hand, for  five  minutes  every  day  be- 
fore or  after  school. 

2.  Sit  at  the  desks  of  individual 
pupils  during  the  drawing  lesson  and 
correct  their  work  by  drawing  rather 
than  by  explanation  and  criticism. 
The  making  of  such  drawings  de- 
velops the  teacher's  power,  because  it 
gives  him  necessary  practice,  while 
the  pupil  benefits  by  seeing  rather 
than  by  hearing  what  should  be  done. 

3.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to 
give  illustrated  individual  instruction 
to  a  few  pupils  during  each  drawing 
period,  giving  about  two  or  three 
minutes  to  each  pupil. 

To  make  this  plan  of  practice  avail- 
able, it  is  necessary  that  every  teacher 
should  get  rid  of  the  false  idea  that 
he  cannot  learn  to  draw  and  that  he 
should  substitute  for  self-conscious- 
ness before  the  class  a  willingness  to 
learn.  The  teacher's  example  in  over- 
coming difficulties  presented  promotes 
determination  and  persistence  in  their 
pupils  to  overcome  similar  difficulties. 

DISTRIBUTION,     COLLECTION 
AND  CARE  OF  MATERIALS 

In  class  instruction,  success  in 
drawing  depends  in  a  measure  upon 
the  proper  distribution,  collection  and 
care  of  the  materials  used.  The  pupils 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher 
should  do  all  the  work  connected  with 
the  passing  and  the  gathering  of  ma- 
terial. If  the  work  is  properly  sys- 
tematized, three  minutes  will  suffice 
for  passing  materials   (even  the  ma- 


terials necessary  for  a  lesson  in  pamt- 
ing),  and  three  minutes  for  their  col- 
lection. 

Each  pupil  should  work  with  his 
own  tools,  and  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  of  his  tools 
while  they  are  in  his  possession.  This 
means  that  each  pupil  should  use  the 
same  pencil,  paint  box,  brush,  draw- 
ing-board, T-square,  etc.,  during  the 
entire  term.  The  purpose  of  holding 
pupils  responsible  for  the  care  of  their 
tools  and  of  requiring  them  to  assist 
in  their  mechanical  distribution  is  to 
aid  in  developing  habits  of  order.  The 
drawing  pencil  should  be  used  for 
drawing  purposes  only. 

Unless  color  boxes,  brushes  and 
water  pans  are  cleansed,  nothing  but 
muddy  color  work  will  result  at  the 
next  lesson.  The  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  wash  the  color  cakes  clean 
with  the  brush  after  each  exercise, 
and  then  to  rinse  out  the  brush,  dry- 
ing it  on  a  cloth  or  blotter. 

Instruction  in  color  costs  much 
more  when  one  set  of  color  boxes  and 
brushes  is  used  by  two  or  more  classes 
than  when  individual  sets  are  fur- 
nished, because  the  responsibility  for 
each  color  box  and  brush  cannot  be 
definitely  placed.  Color  boxes  and 
brushes,  if  properly  cared  for,  will 
last  for  several  years.  The  boxes  may 
be  replenished  when  fresh  cakes  of 
color  are  necessary. 

During  the  summer  vacation,  the 
brushes,  if  not  closed  tightly  within 
the  boxes,  should  be  wrapped  in  pa- 
per with  camphor  or  some  other  moth- 
repelling  material. 

CORRELATION 

As  the  function  of  drawing  is  to 
explain  ideas,  any  opportunity  which 
may  arise  to  use  drawing  as  an  aid  to 
instruction  in  other  branches  should 
always  be  made  use  of. 
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METHODS   OF   DRAWING   OB- 
JECTS FREEHAND 

The  following  method  should  be 
employed  when  drawing  single  ob- 
jects: 

1.  Indicate  the  extreme  height  and 
width  of  the  object  to  be  pictured  by 
lightly  drawn  lines.    (See  Fig.  30.) 

2.  Determine  the  position  of  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  object  and 
sketch  lightly  its  general  form.    (See 

Fig.  31. 

3.  Finish   by   adding   the    details. 

(See  Fig.  32.) 

The  hat  (see  Fig.  37)  is  more  com- 
plex in  form  than  the  pepper  (Fig. 
32)  and,  therefore,  more  difficult  to 
draw,  but  the  method  of  drawing  it 
should  be  the  same.     (See  Figs.  34, 

35.  36,  37) 

When  the  object  to  be  drawn  is 
symmetrical,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40,  a 
center  line,  A — B,  should  be  drawn. 
(See  Figs.  38,  39.) 

Figs.  41,  42,  43  show  the  method 
applied  to  unsymmetrical  objects. 

The  teacher  should  lead  the  pupils 
to  realize  the  importance  of  repre- 
senting correctly  the  general  appear- 
ance or  shape,  and  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  parts  of  an  object  be- 
fore any  attention  whatever  is  given 
to  its  details. 

HOW  TO  DRAW  A  GROUP  OF 

OBJECTS 
Suppose  that  Fig.  44  is  the  group 
to  be  drawn. 

1.  Sketch,  with  lightly  drawn  lines, 
the  nearest  object  according  to  the 
method  presented  on  page  17.  Pay 
attention  only  to  the  object's  form 
and  proportion.  Its  details  should  re- 
ceive no  attention  at  this  stage  of  the 
work.     (See  Fig.  45.) 

2.  Sketch  the  next  nearest  object; 
i.  e.,  the  vase,  as  follows : 

(a)   Sketch  very  lightly  its  center 


line,  D*— E,  of  indefinite  length,  first 
determining  its  place  in  relation  to 
the  first  object  drawn.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  draw  this  line  vertical 
as  the  vase  rests  in  a  vertical  position. 
As  center  lines  determine  position 
their  directions  should  be  carefully 
observed. 

(b)  Locate,  by  marking  lightly  with 
the  pencil,  where  the  base  of  the  vase 
and  its  right  side  appear  to  touch  the 
apple  already  drawn. 

(c)  Determine  the  height  of  the 
vase  in  relation  to  the  height  of  the 
apple  and  locate  this  height  on  the 
center  line  by  a  light  pencil  mark. 
Read  "Measuring  with  the  Pencil" 
in  the  Introduction. 

(d)  Locate,  on  the  center  line,  the 
widest  part  of  the  vase  and  draw 
light  lines  which  will  determine  its 
width.     (See  Fig.  47.) 

(e)  Sketch  lightly  the  form  of  the 
vase. 

3.  Sketch  the  form  of  the  remain- 
ing object  of  the  group  as  follows : 

(a)  Take  the  drawing  pencil  at  its 
point  in  the  right  hand,  and,  closing 
one  eye,  hold  it  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, so  that  the  center  of  its  upper 
side  will  appear  to  touch  the  lowest 
point  of  the  object  to  be  drawn ;  and, 
still  holding  the  pencil  in  the  above 
position,  note  the  place  where  its  up- 
per side  appears  to  cross  the  first 
object  drawn.  Locate  this  place  by  a 
light  pencil  mark.  Now,  beginning 
at  the  point  last  found,  draw  the  Aar- 
isontal  line,  F — G  (Fig.  49)  of  indefi- 
nite length.  This  line  determines  the 
lowest  boundary  of  the  object  to  be 
drawn. 

(b)  Determine  the  height  of  the 
object  by  comparing  it  with  some 
space  in  the  drawing  already  de- 
termined upon,  such  as  the  height  of 
the  first  object  drawn  or  the  height 
of  the  vase.     Or,  the  height  of  the 
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object  to  be  drawn  may  be  found  by 
noting,  on  the  vase,  a  point  which  is 
horizontally  opposite  its  uppermost 
boundary. 

(c)  Locate  the  left  boundary  of 
the  object  to  be  pictured  by  drawing 
a  vertical  line,  as  J — K  (Fig.  49). 
The  position  of  this  line,  in  relation 
to  the  first  object  drawn,  may  be  lo- 
cated by  holding  the  pencil  in  a  ver- 
tical position  so  that  its  left  side  will 
appear  to  touch  the  left  side  of  the 
object  to  be  represented,  and  noting 
the  space  between  the  pencil  and  the 
object  first  drawn. 

(d)  Determine  the  width  of  the 
object  and  indicate  it  by  a  vertical 
line,  as  L — M,  and  then  sketch  the 
object's  general  form. 

(e)  Complete  the  drawing  by  add- 
ing the  details. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  aim  of 
the  foregoing  method  is  to  determine 
how  far  a  desired  point  or  position  is 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  above 
or  below,  a  given  starting  point  or 
position,  and  that  all  measurements 
are  made  vertically  or  horizontally. 

Insist  on  the  use  of  this  method. 
The  pupils  should  acquire  the  habit  of 
employing  it  unconsciously.  It  may 
be  successfully  applied  to  the  draw- 
ing of  any  object  or  group  of  ob- 
jects and  it  should  be  followed  when 
drawing  from  copy. 

The  pupils  should  realize  that  their 
drawings  are  made  on  a  plane  sur- 
face, and  that  distances  within  the 
picture  can  be  expressed  only  by  cor- 
rectly locating  distant  positions  as 
points  not  distant,  but  as  points  which 
are  simply  above,  to  the  right,  to  the 
left,  or  below  other  points  in  the  pic- 
ture. 

That  the  pupils  may  realize  the 
merit  of  the  foregoing  method  of 
drawing,  permit  them  to  trace  on  the 
window  panes  of  the  classroom  ob- 


jects which  they  may  see  through  the 
glass. 

The  simplest  and  most  eflFective 
method  of  teaching  pupils  how  to 
draw  from  objects  is  to  employ,  at 
the  outset,  drawings  of  objects  as 
models  to  draw  from  rather  than  ob- 
jects themselves.  The  method  em- 
ployed when  drawing  from  drawings 
should,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  that 
employed  when  drawing  from  ob- 
jects. 

The  philosophy  of  this  plan  is  that 
it  is  easier  for  the  pupils  to  apply 
the  principles  of  drawing  when  work- 
ing from  the  flat  copy  than  when 
working  from  the  round. 

After  the  pupils  have  made  several 
drawings  from  drawings  of  objects, 
the  objects  themselves  may  be  drawn 
from.  The  objects  drawn  from 
should  be  similar  to  the  drawings  of 
objects  which  were  copied. 

This  plan  may  be  worked  out  as 
follows : 

I.  Draw  Fig.  32,  page  41,  on  the 
blackboard  and  have  the  pupils  copy 
it  according  to  the  method  presented 
on  page  i  and  illustrated  by  Figs.  30 
and  31. 

In  the  great  majority  of  classrooms 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  at  least 
two  drawings  on  the  blackboard  for 
each  exercise,  that  the  pupils  may 
have  a  satisfactory  view.  If  but  one 
drawing  is  used  as  a  model,  only  those 
pupils  who  sit  directly  in  front  of  it 
will  see  it  in  its  true  form  and  pro- 
portion, and  the  pupils  who  sit  at  the 
extreme  right  or  left  of  the  draw- 
ing will  obtain  a  distorted  view  of  it; 
therefore  to  make  this  plan  practical, 
one  drawing  should  be  made  in  front 
of  the  first  three  or  four  rows  of 
desks  and  a  similar  drawing  should 
be  made  in  front  of  the  remaining 
rows  of  desks. 
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2,  Make  drawings  on  the  black-  mentioned  in  step  2  about  the  class- 
board  of  forms  similar  to  Fig.  32 ;  room  so  that  each  pupil  may  distinctly 
such  as  squash,  turnip,  egg  plant,  see  one,  and  have  the  pupils  draw 
pear,  apple,  cucumber,  banana,  and  them,  employing  the  same  method  of 
have  the  pupils  copy  them  according  drawing  as  before. 

to  the  method  presented  on  page   i  Read  "Number  of  Objects  Needed" 

and  illustrated  by  Figs.  30  and  31.  and  "Placing  the  Objects"  in  the  In- 

3.  Now  place  objects  such  as  those  troduction,  page  3. 
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GRADES  1 A  AND  1 B 

COURSE  OF  STUDY— DRAWING,  COLOR,  CONSTRUCTION 


SYLXABUS 
Materials — Yellow   and   g^ay   ma- 
nila  paper,  oak  tag,  pasteboard  draw- 
ing boards,  black  crayon,  water  color, 
colored  crayons,  scissors. 

GRADE  lA— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

SUBJECT  L    DRAWINGS  BY 
IMITATION 

Presentation — In  the  presence  of 
the  pupils,  the  teacher  should  make  on 
paper,  with  soft  crayon  or  charcoal, 
drawings  which  the  pupils  should 
copy.  Allow  from  ten  to  fifteen  sec- 
onds for  each  exercise.  Criticism  of 
the  work  done  should  follow.  From 
four  to  six  drawings  should  be  made 
during  each  period,  and  one  or  more 
drawings  may  be  made  on  each  side 
of  the  drawing  sheet. 

Forms  Represented — G  r  a  s  s  e  s, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
trees,  simple  landscape  forms,  house- 
hold utensils,  toys,  birds  and  animals. 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

SUBJECT  II.    DRAWING  FROM 

MEMORY 
Presentation  —  First  the  pupils 
should  draw  forms  which  they  have 
previously  drawn;  afterward  new 
forms  may  be  represented.  Each  new 
form  should  be  so  presented  that  the 
pupil  may  receive  a  clear  mental  image 
of  it  before  attempting  its  representa- 
tion. A  time  allowance  of  ten  to  fif- 
teen seconds  should  be  given  for  each 
exercise.  One  or  more  drawings  may 
be  made  on  each  drawing  sheet  and 
from  four  to  six  drawings  may  be 
made  during  each  period.  Some  pu- 
pils should  draw  on  the  blackboard 


during  each  lesson.  The  results 
should  be  criticized. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  for 
Subject  I.  Grasses,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  trees,  simple 
landscape  forms,  household  utensils, 
toys,  birds  and  animals. 

Time — 90  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — ^Black  crayon. 

OCTOBER 

SUBJECT  I.   REPRESENTATION 
OF  FAMILIAR  FORMS  IN 
COLOR 

Presentation — Present  the  subject 
according  to  directions  given  for  Sub- 
ject I  for  September.  The  purpose 
of  the  instruction  should  be:  (a)  To 
show  how  the  brush  and  water  colors 
should  be  used,  (b)  To  develop  rec- 
ognition of  the  six  leading  spectrum 
or  rainbow  colors ;  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet  (c)  To  cultivate 
the  power  to  observe  these  colors  in 
nature. 

Forms  Represented — G  r  a  s  s  e  s, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
trees  and  simple  landscapes. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — ^Water  color.  Colored 
crayons  may  be  used  in  place  of  water 
color  if  desired.  Read  "Mediums  of 
Expression"  in  the  Introduction. 

SUBJECT   II.     LANDSCAPE 
FORMS  IN  COLOR 

Presentation — Show  the  pupils  a 
simple  landscape  drawing  in  color  and 
discuss  it.  This  drawing  should  be 
large  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  from 
the  rear  of  the  room.  After  the  dis- 
cussion, the  pupils  should  make  a  simi- 
lar drawing  by  following  the  example 
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of  the  teacher,  who  should  illustrate 
each  step  in  the  exercise.  Read 
"Value  of  Landscape  Drawing  in  the 
Lower  Grades"  in  the  Introduction. 
Correlate  with  nature  and  with  picture 
study.  When  drawing  landscape 
forms  their  frames  or  boundary  lines 
should  be  drawn  first  by  tracing 
around  given  forms  made  of  oak  tag. 
When  painting  a  landscape  no  attempt 
to  keep  within  the  frame  line  should 
be  made.  The  pupils  should  be  told 
to  let  their  color  washes  extend  beyond 
the  picture  boundary.  When  the 
paintings  are  finished  and  have  dried, 
the  pupils  should  trim  them,  cutting 
on  the  frame  lines,  and  then  mount 
them.  The  work  in  trimming  and 
mounting  serves  as  an  excellent  work 
in  construction. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  land- 
scapes. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Water  color. 

SUBJECT  III.    PAINTING  FROM 

NATURE 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 

Forms  Represented — G  r  a  s  s  e  s, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Time — 90  minutes  in  consecutive 
tive  lessons. 

Medium — Water  color  or  colored 
crayon. 

SUBJECT  IV.   DRAWING  PLANT 
AND  LANDSCAPE  FORMS 

Presentation — Same  as  Subjects  II 
and  III  for  October. 

Forms  Represented — Plant  forms 
and  simple  landscapes  illustrating  fa- 
miliar aspects  of  nature. 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 


NOVEMBER 

SUBJECT     I.     DRAWING    AND 
PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

Presentation — Same  as  Subjects  III 
and  IV  for  October.  Read  **Drawing 
from  Objects"  in  the  Introduction, 
page  3. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  water 
color,  or  colored  crayon. 

SUBJECT  II.    DRAWING  FROM 

MEMORY 

Presentation — Show  the  pupils  a  fa- 
miliar object  and  call  attention  to  its 
form  and  proportion;  then  put  the 
object  out  of  sight  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  picture  it  from  memory.  A  time 
allowance  of  a  few  minutes  only 
should  be  set  for  each  exercise.  After 
the  pupils  have  completed  each  draw- 
ing the  objects  represented  should 
again  be  brought  in  view  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  the  drawings  with 
the  model.  Read  "Criticism"  in  the 
Introduction,  page  2.  The  teacher 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  ef- 
fective method  of  teaching  drawing 
is  by  example.  Show  the  pupils  how 
to  draw  by  drawing  rather  than  by 
oral  explanation.  Talk  little  during 
the  drawing  lesson. 

Forms  Represented — Flower  pot, 
tea  pot,  candlestick,  horn,  basket,  ball, 
dust  brush,  whisk  broom,  lantern, 
table,  knife,  spoon,  bowl,  vase,  ham- 
mer, hatchet,  pail,  dipper,  bottle. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

SUBJECT  III.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Presentation — Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed  and   explain 
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how  they  were  made.  The  pupils 
should  then  make  similar  forms  aided 
by  the  teacher. 

Forms  Constructed — ^Thanksgiving 
cards  and  folders,  mounted  pictures 
and  toys. 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Materials — Paper  and  scissors. 

DECEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.     DRAWING  BY 
IMITATION 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  September. 

Forms  Represented — Leafless  trees, 
winter  landscapes,  birds,  animals  and 
other  familiar  forms. 

Time — 90  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  water 
color  or  colored  crayon. 

SUBJECT   II.     DRAWING   AND 
PAINTING  FROM  MEMORY 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  September  and  Subject  II  for  No- 
vember. The  work  may  be  related  to 
Christmas. 

Forms  Represented — Leafless  trees, 
winter  landscapes  and  animal  forms. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  water 
color  or  colored  crayon. 

SUBJECT  III.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Presentation — Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed  and  describe 
how  they  were  made.  The  pupils 
should  then  make  similar  forms  with 
the  assistance  of  the  teacher. 

Forms  Constructed — C  h  r  i  s  t  m  a  s 
cards,  books,  mounted  pictures  and 
toys.     When  appropriate,  simple  dec- 


oration may  be  applied  to  the  con- 
structed forms. 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Materials — Paper,  oak  tag  and  scis- 
sors. 

JANUARY 

SUBJECT  I.    DRAWING  BY 

IMITATION 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

Forms  Represented — Leafless  trees 
and  shrubs,  waving  grasses,  winter 
landscapes,  birds  and  animals. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  September. 

SUBJECT  II.    DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

Forms  Represented-^Bottle,  dipper, 
pail,  hammer,  hatchet,  whisk  broom, 
dust  brush,  vase,  bowl,  spoon,  knife, 
table,  chair,  lantern,  basket,  box,  tea 
pot,  flower  pot. 

Presentation — Present  the  object  to 
be  drawn  and  call  attention  to  its  form 
and  proportion.  Each  drawing  should 
be  made  within  a  given  time.  The 
results  of  each  exercise  should  be 
criticized.  Criticism  should  be  illus- 
trated. Show  the  pupils  how  to  draw 
by  drawing  rather  than  by  oral  ex- 
planation. 

SUBJECT  IIL    DRAWING  FROM 

MEMORY 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  fami- 
liar objects  seen  in  the  city's  streets, 
trees,  winter  landscapes,  birds  and 
animals. 
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Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  September. 
GRADE  lA— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

Begin  by  giving  the  work  outlined 
under  Subjects  I  and  II  for  Septem- 
ber, Grade  iA,^Fall  Term;  then  give 
subjects  II  and  III  for  February, 
Grade  iB,  Spring  Term.  Allow  120 
minutes  for  Subject  II  for  February. 

MARCH^    APRIL,    MAY    AND    JUNE. 

Follow  the  syllabus  as  outlined  for 
these  months  for  Grade  iB,  Spring 
Term. 

GRADE  iB— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

Follow  the  syllabus  as  outlined  un- 
der Subjects  I  and  II  for  February, 
Grade  iB,  Spring  Term,  devoting  120 
minutes  for  Subject  II. 

OCTOBER,     NOVEMBER,    DECEMBER     AND 

JANUARY 

Follow  the  syllabus  as  outlined  for 
Grade  lA,  Fall  Term,  beginning  with 
Subject  I  for  October. 

GRADE  I B— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT   I.     DRAWING   FROM 

MEMORY 
Presentation — The  pupils  should 
first  picture  forms  which  they  have 
previously  drawn,  afterward  new 
forms  may  be  represented.  Each  new 
form  should  be  definitely  described 
that  the  pupils  may  receive  a  clear 
mental  image  of  it  before  attempting 
its  representation.  A  time  allowance 
of  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  should  be 
given  for  each  exercise.  Three  or 
more  drawings  should  be  made  during 
each  period.  Some  pupils  should 
draw  on  the  blackboard  during  each 
lesson.  After  work  on  each  exercise 
has  ceased  the  results  should  be  criti- 
cized. Read  "Criticism"  in  the  Intro- 
duction, page  2.  Show  the  pupils 
l:ow  to  draw  by  drawing  rather  than 
by  oral  explanation. 


Forms  Represented — Interesting  fa- 
miliar forms  of  any  description.  They 
may  include  household  utensils,  toys, 
birds,  animals  and  trees,  simple  land- 
scapes and  familiar  forms  seen  on  the 
city's  streets. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 
SUBJECT  II.    DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Presentation — Before  instruction  in 
this  subject  is  given  a  variety  of  small 
objects  should  be  collected  which 
should  serve  as  drawing  models.  This 
collection  should  contain  as  many  ob- 
jects as  there  are  pupils  in  the  class. 
Two  or  three  objects  of  the  same 
form  may  be  provided.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lesson  distribute  the 
objects,  giving  one  to  each  pupil. 
Each  pupil  should  draw  the  object  he 
holds,  but  no  drawing  should  be  al- 
lowed until  the  command  to  draw  has 
been  given.  A  time  limit  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  seconds  should  be  set 
for  each  exercise  and  when  the  time 
allowed  has  expired,  drawing  should 
cease.  An  exchange  of  objects 
should  now  be  made  and  the  exercise 
repeated.  From  four  to  six  drawings 
may  be  made  on  each  paper.  Toward 
the  close  of  each  period  the  teacher 
should  draw  on  the  blackboard  some 
of  the  objects,  that  the  pupils  may  ob- 
serve how  the  work  should  be  done. 

Forms  Represented — Familiar  ob- 
jects which  may  be  held  in  the  hand, 
such  as  top,  button,  button  hook,  spool, 
feather,  nail  brush,  tooth  brush,  paste 
brush,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  nail,  screws, 
buckle,  clip,  screw  eye,  screw  driver, 
bolt,  bottle,  acorn,  lemon,  apple,  pear, 
plum. 

Time — 90  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — ^Black  crayon  or  soft 
lead  pencil. 
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SUBJECT  III.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Presentation — Present  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed  and  show  how 
they  were  made.  The  pupils  should 
then  make  similar  forms,  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

Forms  Constructed  —  Valentines, 
books,  mounted  pictures  and  toys. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Materials — Paper,  oak  tag  and  scis- 
sors. 

SUBJECT  IV.    DRAWING  BY 
IMITATION 

Presentation — In  the  presence  of 
the  class,  with  the  same  materials  as 
the  pupils  are  to  use,  the  teacher 
should  make  drawings  which  the  class 
should  copy.  Strive  to  secure  rapid 
execution.  The  idea  to  be  expressed 
should  be  made  prominent  in  each  ex- 
ercise and  when  the  idea  is  expressed 
drawing  should  cease.  Pupils  should 
not  be  permitted  to  dawdle  over  their 
work. 

Forms  Represented — Forms  which 
may  be  related  to  Washington's  time, 
such  as  drum,  flag,  hatchet,  tent,  wig- 
wam, bow,  arrow,  canoe,  campfire, 
wild  birds  and  animals.  Winter  land- 
scapes in  color  or  in  black  crayon  may 
also  be  represented. 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  water 
color  or  colored  crayon. 

MARCH 

SUBJECT  I.     DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
II  for  February,  or  objects  may  be 
placed  on  stands  about  the  room  to 
serve  as  models  to  draw  from.  Read 
"Drawing  from  Objects"  in  the  Intro- 
duction, page  3. 

Forms  Represented — ^They  should 
be  similar  to  those  suggested  under 


Subject  II  for  February,  or  if  placed 
on  stands  about  the  room  they  may 
include  such  forms  as  fruits,  vege- 
tables, household  utensils  and  toys. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — ^Black  crayon. 

SUBJECT    II.     DRAWING   AND 

PAINTING  LANDSCAPE 

FORMS 

Presentation — Show  the  pupils  a 
simple  landscape  drawing  and  discuss 
it  This  example  should  be  in  color  if 
the  pupils  are  to  work  in  color,  or  in 
black  crayon  if  the  class  is  to  draw 
with  black  crayon.  After  the  discus- 
sion the  pupils  should  attempt  to  make 
a  similar  drawing  by  following  the 
example  of  the  teacher,  who  should  il- 
lustrate each  step  in  the  exercise.  The 
subjects  illustrated  should  harmonize 
with  the  season.  Read  ''Value  of 
Landscape  Drawing  in  the  Lower 
Grades"  in  the  Introduction,  page  8. 
Read  Subject  II  for  October,  Grade 
lA,  Fall  Term. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  land- 
scapes. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Water  color  or  colored 
crayon. 

SUBJECT  III.    DRAWING  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Presentation — Ask  the  pupils  to  pic- 
ture from  memory  forms  such  as  those 
suggested  below.  The  subject  of 
each  exercise  should  be  definitely  de- 
scribed so  that  the  pupils  may  receive 
a  clear  mental  image  of  it.  A  time 
allowance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  sec- 
onds should  be  set  for  each  drawing, 
and  when  the  time  allowed  has  expired 
drawing  should  cease.  Two  or  more 
drawings  may  be  made  on  each  paper, 
and  from  four  to  six  drawings  should 
be  made  during  each  period.     Read 
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"Drawing  from  Imagination"  in  the 
Introduction,  page  7. 

The  latter  part  of  each  period 
should  be  devoted  to  criticism  of  the 
work  done,  or  each  exercise  may  be 
criticized  separately.  Criticism  should 
be  illustrated  by  drawings  made  on 
the  blackboard.  Either  at  the  close  of 
each  period  or  after  each  exercise,  the 
teacher  should  show  how  the  required 
forms  may  be  pictured  by  drawing 
them  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper. 
Show  the  pupils  how  to  draw  by  draw- 
ing rather  than  by  oral  explanation. 
Read  "Criticism"  and  "Drawing  by 
Imitation"  in  the  Introduction,  page  2. 

Forms  Represented — Leafless  trees, 
waving  grasses,  flowers,  flying  birds, 
boat,  canoe,  basket  and  box  full  of  ap- 
ples or  oranges,  smoking  chimney, 
barrel  and  broom. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

SUBJECT  IV.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Presentation — Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed  and  describe 
how  they  were  made.  The  pupils 
should  then  make  similar  forms  as  di- 
rected by  the  teacher.  When  appro- 
priate, simple  decorations  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  forms  constructed. 

Forms  Constructed — Easter  cards 
and  books,  mounted  pictures  and  toys. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Materials — Paper,  oak  tag  and  scis- 
sors. 

APRIL 

SUBJECT    I.      DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING  LANDSCAPE 

FORMS 

Presentation — Present  the  work  ac- 
cording to  directions  given  for  Sub- 
ject II  for  October,  Grade  lA,  Fall 
Term.     The  drawings  may  illustrate 


the  following  subjects :  April  showers, 
flying  birds,  spring,  night,  the  rising 
moon. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  land- 
scapes. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  water 
color  or  colored  crayon. 

SUBJECT  II.     DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Presentation — Same  as  that  out- 
lined under  Subject  I  for  March. 
Read  "Drawing  from  Objects"  in  the 
Introduction,  page  3. 

Forms  Represented — Fruits,  vege- 
tables, simple  household  utensils,  toys. 

Time — 120  minutes  on  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

SUBJECT  IIL     DRAWING  AND 
PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 
Presentation — Follow    the   instruc- 
tions outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
Forms    Represented  —  Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  water 
color  or  colored  crayon. 

MAY 

SUBJECT  I.  DRAWING  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  III 
for  March. 

Forms  Represented — Objects  like 
those  mentioned  under  Subject  III  for 
March. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

SUBJECT    II.     DRAWING  AND 
PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 
Presentation — Follow    the   instruc- 
tions outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
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Forms  Represented  —  Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  trees,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Titne — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  water 
color  or  colored  crayons. 

SUBJECT  III.     DRAWING  AND 

PAINTING  LANDSCAPE 

FORMS 

Presentation — Same  as  that  of  Sub- 
ject II  for  October,  Grade  lA,  Fall 
Term. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  land- 
scapes. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  water 
color  or  colored  crayon. 

SUBJECT  IV.    DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tions outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects"  in  the  Introduction,  page  — , 
und  under  Subject  II  for  January, 
Grade  lA,  Fall  Term. 

Forms  Represented — Fruits,  vege- 
tables, simple  household  utensils  and 
playthings. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 


JUNE 

SUBJECT  I.  DRAWING  AND 
PAINTING  BY  IMITATION 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  water 
color  or  colored  crayon. 

Forms  Represented — Trees  and 
shrubs,  waving  grasses,  summer  land- 
scapes, birds  and  animals. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  September,  Grade  lA,  Fall  Term. 
SUBJECT    II.     DRAWING   AND 

PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon,  water 
color  or  colored  crayons. 

Forms  Represented  —  Leaves, 
grasses,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tions outlined  under  *T)rawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 

SUBJECT  III.     DRAWING  AND 
PAINTING  FROM  MEMORY 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  water 
color  or  colored  crayons. 

Forms  Represented  —  Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  simple 
landscapes,  birds  and  animals. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  September,  Grade  lA,  Fall  Term. 
Review  the  spectrum  colors. 


GRADES  2A  AND  2B 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  DRAWING,  COLOR,  CONSTRUCTION 


SYLLABUS 
Materials — ^Yellow  and  gray  ma-^ 
nila  paper,  pasteboard  drawing  board, 
black  crayon,  water  color,  oak  tag, 
scissors,  ruler  on  which  appear  the 
inch  divisions  only. 


GRADE  2A— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.    DRAWING  BY 

IMITATION 
Presentation — In   the   presence   of 
the  pupil  the  teacher  should  make^  oa 
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paper  with  soft  crayon  or  charcoal, 
drawings  which  the  pupils  should 
copy.  Allow  from  ten  to  fifteen  sec- 
onds for  each  exercise.  When  the 
given  time  has  expired  drawing  should 
cease  and  criticism  of  the  work  should 
follow.  Read  "Criticism"  in  tlie  In- 
troduction, page  2.  From  four  to 
six  drawings  should  be  made  during 
each  period,  and  one  or  more  draw- 
ings may  be  made  on  each  side  of  the 
drawing  sheet.  When  drawing  cylin- 
drical or  conical  objects,  such  as  pails, 
jars,  etc.,  they  should  be  represented 
in  perspective  as  if  seen  below  the  eye 
level.  The  pupils  should  recognize 
that  a  circle  seen  obliquely  appears  as 
an  ellipse.     Teach  circle  and  ellipse. 

Forms  Represented  —  Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
trees,  simple  landscape  forms,  house- 
hold utensils,  toys,  birds  and  animals. 
Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 
SUBJECT  II.     DRAWING  FROM 

MEMORY 
Presentation  —  First,  the  pupils 
should  draw  forms  which  they  have 
previously  drawn,  afterward  new 
forms  may  be  represented.  Each  new 
form  should  be  definitely  described  so 
that  the  pupils  may  receive  a  clear 
mental  image  of  it  before  attempting 
its  representation.  A  time  allowance 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  should 
be  given  for  each  exercise.  One  or 
more  drawings  may  be  made  on  each 
sheet  and  from  four  to  six  drawings 
should  be  made  during  each  period. 
Some  pupils  should  draw  on  the  black- 
board during  each  lesson.  The  re- 
sults should  be  criticized. 

Forms  Represented  —  Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
trees,  simple  landscape  forms,  house- 
hold utensils,  familiar  objects  seen  out 
of  doors,  toys,  birds  and  animals. 


Time — 90    minutes    in    consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

OCTOBER 

SUBJECT  I.  REPRESENTATION 
OF  FAMILIAR  FORMS  IN 
COLOR 
Presentation — Present  the  subject 
as  was  Subject  I,  for  September.  The 
teacher  should  work  with  the  same 
material  as  is  used  by  the  pupils.  Re- 
view the  six  leading  spectrum  or  rain- 
bow colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue  and  violet.  Instruction  aiming 
to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the 
terms,  light  red,  dark  red,  light  green, 
dark  green,  etc.,  should  be  given.  The 
terms  brown,  pink,  purple  and  gray 
should  be  introduced.  Teach  how  to 
make  brown  by  mixing  red,  yellow 
and  blue  or  black. 

Forms    Represented  —  Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 
Medium — ^Water  color. 
SUBJECT   II.     LANDSCAPE 

FORMS  IN  COLOR 
Presentation — Show  the  pupils  a 
simple  landscape  in  color  and  discuss 
it.  This  drawing  should  be  large 
enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  all 
members  of  the  class.  After  the  dis- 
cussion the  pupils  should  make  a  simi- 
lar drawing  by  following  the  example 
of  the  teacher,  who  should  illustrate 
each  step  of  the  exercise.  The  draw- 
ings should  harmonize  with  the  season 
and  they  may  illustrate  the  following 
subjects:  October,  falling  leaves;  au- 
tumn, sunset.  Read  "Value  of  Land- 
scape Drawing  in  the  Lower  Grades," 
page  8.  Correlate  with  nature  and 
picture  study.  Pupils  should  draw 
the  frame  or  boundary  lines  of  their 
pictures  by  tracing  around  given 
forms  made  of  stiff  paper  or  oak  tag. 
When  painting  the  landscape  no  at- 
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tempt  to  keep  within  the  frame  line 
should  be  made.  The  pupils  should  be 
told  to  let  their  washes  of  color  extend 
beyond  the  picture's  boundary.  When 
the  pictures  are  finished  and  have  driedy 
the  pupils  should  trim  them,  cutting 
on  the  frame  lines,  and  then  mount 
them.  The  work  of  trimming  and 
mounting  serves  as  constructive  work. 
Teach  square,  oblong,  vertical,  hori- 
zontal. Insist  on  rapid  execution. 
Review  the  terms  introduced  in  Sub- 
ject I. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  land- 
scape. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — ^Water  colors. 
SUBJECT  III.    PAINTING  FROM 

NATURE 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion in  "Drawing  from  Objects"  in  the 
troduction,  page  3. 

Forms  Represented  —  Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Time — 90  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Water  color, 
SUBJECT  IV.   DRAWING  PLANT 
AND  LANDSCAPE  FORMS 

Presentation — Present  the  work  in 
the  same  manner  as  indicated  under 
Subjects  II  and  III  for  October.  Cor- 
relate with  nature  and  picture  study. 
The  landscape  studies  may  illustrate 
such  subjects  as  The  Rising  Moon, 
Falling  Leaves,  The  Woods,  The 
Storm,  Sea  Gulls,  Sailing. 

Forms  Represented — Plant  forms 
and  simple  landscapes. 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

NOVEMBER 

SUBJECT    L      DRAWING    AND 
PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 
Presentation — Same  as  Subjects  III 

and  IV  for  October.    Read  "Drawing 


from  Objects"  in  the  Introduction, 
page  3. 

Forms  Represented  —  Leaves, 
grasses,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
color. 

SUBJECT  II.    DRAWING  FROM 

MEMORY 

Presentation-'^hov^  the  pupils  a  fa- 
miliar object,  calling  attention  to  its 
form  and  proportion ;  then,  putting  the 
object  out  of  sight,  ask  the  pupils  to 
draw  it  from  memory.  A  time  al- 
lowance of  only  a  few  moments  should 
be  set  for  each  exercise.  After  the 
pupils  have  completed  each  drawing 
the  object  represented  should  again  be 
brought  into  view  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  drawings  with  the 
model.  Read  "Criticism"  in  the  In- 
troduction, page  2.  Insist  on  rapid 
execution.  Read  "Rapid  Execution" 
in  the  Introduction,  page  2. 

Forms  Represented — ^They  may  in- 
clude jug,  jar,  dipper,  flower  pot,  bas- 
ket, pail,  pitcher,  vase,  bowl  and  sim- 
ple playthings. 

Time— go  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — ^Black  crayon. 

SUBJECT  IIL    DRAWING  WITH 
THE  RULER 

Presentation — ^Review  the  terms 
vertical,  horizontal,  circle,  square  and 
oblong.  Teach  parallel  angle  and 
triangle.  Show  how  the  ruler  should 
be  used.  Pupils  should  rule  lines  and 
simple  figures  from  given  measure- 
ments. Teach  the  one-inch  measure, 
angle,  triangle,  oblong  and  square. 

Forms  Represented — ^Angle,  tri- 
angle, oblong,  square. 

Time — 60  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Pencil  and  ruler. 
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SUBJECT  IV.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Presentation — Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed  and  describe 
how  they  were  made.  The  pupils 
should  then  make  similar  forms. 
When  appropriate,  simple  decora- 
tions may  be  applied  to  constructed 
forms. 

Forms  Constructed — ^These  may  in- 
clude Thanksgiving  cards,  books  and 
mounted  pictures. 

Time — 90  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Paper,  scissors,  ruler  and 
pencil. 

DECEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.    DRAWING  BY 
IMITATION 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  September. 

Forms  Represented — ^These  may  in- 
clude leafless  trees,  winter  landscapes, 
simple  familiar  forms  to  be  seen  on 
the  city's  streets  or  water  front.  Cop- 
ies of  approved  drawings,  similar  to 
those  produced  in  the  class  room,  may 
also  be  made. 

Time — 90  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 
SUBJECT    II.      DRAWING   AND 

PAINTING  FROM  MEMORY 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
II  for  September  and  Subject  II  for 
October. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject I  for  December. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
colors. 

SUBJECT  III.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Presentation — Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed  and  describe 
how  they  were  made.  The  pupils 
should  then  make  similar  forms.    Use 


the  ruler.  Employ  the  inch  measure 
only.  Review  previous  knowledge  of 
terms.     Teach  diameter  and  diagonal. 

Forms  Constructed — Books,  Christ- 
mas cards,  mounted  pictures  and  toys. 
When  appropriate,  simple  decorations 
may  be  applied  to  constructed  forms. 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Paper,  scissors,  ruler 
and  pencil. 

JANUARY 

SUBJECT  I.     DRAWING  BY 
IMITATION 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

Forms  Represented — Leafless  trees, 
winter  landscapes,  simple  familiar 
forms  seen  on  the  city's  streets  and 
water  front,  simple  buildings,  birds 
and  animals. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  September.  Copies  of  approved 
drawings,  similar  to  those  produced 
in  the  class  room,  may  also  be  made. 
SUBJECT  II.     DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

Forms  Represented — These  may  in- 
clude basket,  pail,  jar,  box,  chair,  table 
and  playthings. 

Presentation — Show  each  object  to 
be  drawn  and  call  attention  to  its  form 
and  proportion.  The  pupils  should 
then  draw  the  form  presented.  The 
results  of  each  exercise  should  be  out- 
lined. The  teacher  should  show  the 
pupils  how  to  draw  the  objects  pre- 
sented by  drawing  them  rather  than  by 
explaining  orally  how  they  should  be 
drawn. 

SUBJECT  III.    DRAWING  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 
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Medium — Black  crayon. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  those 
of  Subjects  I  and  II  for  January. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  September.     Copies  of  approved 
drawings  similar  to  those  produced  in 
the  class  room  may  also  be  made. 
GRADE  2A— SPRING  TERM 

Begin  with  Subjects  I  and  II  for 
September,  Grade  2A,  Fall  Term,  giv- 
ing 150  minutes  to  Subject  I,  and  120 
minutes  to  Subject  II.  Follow  this 
work  by  that  outlined  under  Subjects 

III  and  IV  for  November,  giving  Sub- 
ject   III    90    minutes    and    Subject 

IV  120  minutes,  after  which  follow 
the  syllabus  of  Grade  2B,  Spring 
Term,  beginning  with  Subject  I  for 
March. 

GRADE  2B— FALL  TERM 
Follow  the  syllabus  for  Grade  2A, 
Fall  Term. 

GRADE  2B— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT  I.     DRAWING  FROM 

MEMORY 
Presentation — The  pupils  should 
first  picture  forms  which  they  have 
previously  drawn,  afterward  new 
forms  which  may  be  represented. 
Each  new  form  should  be  definitely 
described  so  that  the  pupils  may  re- 
ceive a  clear  mental  image  of  it  before 
attempting  its  representation.  A  time 
allowance  of  from  eight  to  ten  sec- 
onds should  be  given  for  each  exer- 
cise. Three  or  more  drawings  should 
be  made  during  each  period.  Some 
pupils  should  draw  on  the  blackboard 
during  each  lesson.  After  work  on 
each  exercise  has  ceased  the  work 
should  be  criticised.  Objects  such  as 
vases,  baskets,  etc.,  should  be  repre- 
sented in  perspective  as  seen  either 
below  or  above  the  eye  level.  The 
pupils  should  recognize  the  principle 
of  foreshortening.  Begin  the  study  of 
light  and  shade,  and  color  values. 


Forms  Represented — Simple  forms 
of  any  description. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 
SUBJECT  II.    DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Presentation — Before  instruction  in 
this  subject  is  given,  a  variety  of  small 
objects,  to  serve  as  drawing  models, 
should  be  collected.  This  collection 
should  contain  as  many  objects  as 
there  are  pupils  in  the  class.  Two  or 
three  objects  of  the  same  form  may 
be  provided.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson  distribute  the  objects,  giving  one 
to  each  pupil.  Each  pupil  should  now 
draw  the  object  he  holds  but  no  draw- 
ing should  be  allowed  tmtil  the  com- 
mand to  draw  has  been  given.  A 
time  limit  of  twenty  to  thirty  seconds 
should  be  set  for  each  exercise.  An 
exchange  of  objects  may  now  be  made 
and  the  exercise  repeated.  From  four 
to  six  drawings  may  be  made  on  each 
paper.  Toward  the  close  of  each 
period  the  teacher  should  draw  on  the 
blackboard  some  of  the  objects  so  that 
the  pupils  may  observe  correct  meth- 
ods of  working. 

Forms  Represented — Familiar  ob- 
jects which  may  be  held  in  the  hand, 
such  as  a  cup,  spoon,  knife,  feather, 
brushes  of  different  forms,  eraser,  pen- 
cil, pen,  bottle,  buckle,  comb,  spool, 
button,  button-hook,  corkscrew,  acorn, 
walnut,  apple,  potato,  onion,  screw 
eye,  screw,  nail,  bolt,  clip,  thumbtack, 
scissors,  thimble,  needle  and  thread, 
safety-pin. 

Time—go  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  pencil. 
SUBJECT  III.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Presentation  —  Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed  and  explain 
how  they  were  made.     The  pupils 
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should  then  make  similar  forms.  Con- 
tinue the  use  of  the  ruler,  employing 
the  inch  measure  only.  Review  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  terms.  (Teach 
oblique,  perpendicular,  right  angle, 
acute  angle.)  If  appropriate,  simple 
decorations  may  be  applied  to  con- 
structed forms. 

Form  Represented — Canoe,  boat, 
tent,  wigwam,  books,  folders  and 
mounted  pictures. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Paper,  scissors,  ruler 
and  pencil. 

SUBJECT  IV.    DRAWING  BY 
IMITATION 

Presentation — In  the  presence  of  the 
class,  using  the  same  material  as  the 
pupils,  the  teacher  should  make  draw- 
ings which  the  class  should  copy. 
Strive  to  secure  rapid  execution. 
Pupils  should  not  be  permitted  to 
dawdle  over  their  work.  The  idea  to 
be  expressed  should  be  made  promi- 
nent in  each  exercise,  and  when  the 
idea  is  expressed,  drawing  should 
cease. 

Forms  Represented — Forms  which 
may  be  related  to  Washington's  time, 
such  as  flag,  drum,  musket,  pistol, 
wigwam,  tent,  bow  and  arrows,  canoe, 
camp-fire,  wild  birds  and  animals. 
Winter  landscapes  in  color  or  black 
crayon  may  also  be  represented. 

Tim^ — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayons  and  water 
color. 

MARCH 

SUBJECT  I.     DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 
Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
II  for  February;  or  objects  may  be 
placed  on  stands  about  the  room  and 
drawn  from.  Read  "Drawing  from 
Objects"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 


Forms  Represented — They  should 
be  similar  to  those  of  Subject  II  for 
February,  or,  if  placed  about  the  room, 
they  may  include  fruits,  vegetables, 
household  utensils  and  pla)rthings. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

SUBJECT    II.     LANDSCAPE 
DRAWING  IN  COLOR 

Presentation — Show  the  pupils  a 
simple  landscape  drawing  in  color  and 
discuss  it.  After  the  discussion  the 
pupils  should  attempt  to  make  a  similar 
drawing  by  following  the  example  of 
the  teacher,  who  should  illustrate  each 
step  in  the  exercise.  Read  "Value  of 
Landscape  Drawing  in  the  Lower 
Grades,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  8. 
Correlate  with  nature  and  picture 
study.  The  drawings  should  hamio- 
nize  with  the  season.  Such  subjects 
as  the  following  may  be  illustrated: 
The  rain,  March  winds,  early  spring. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  land- 
scapes. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Water  color. 
SUBJECT  III.    DRAWING  FROM 

MEMORY 

Presentation — Ask  the  pupils  to  pic- 
ture from  memory  forms  such  as  those 
suggested  below.  The  subject  of  each 
exercise  should  be  definitely  presented, 
so  that  the  pupils  may  receive  a  clear 
mental  image  of  it  before  attempting 
to  draw  it.  A  time  allowance  of  a  few 
moments  should  be  set  for  each  draw- 
ing. Two  or  more  drawings  may  be 
made  on  each  paper,  and  from  four 
to  six  drawings  should  be  made  dur- 
ing each  period.  The  latter  part  of 
each  period  should  be  devoted  to  criti- 
cism of  the  work  done ;  or  each  exer- 
cise may  be  criticised  separately.  Criti- 
cism should  be  illustrated  by  drawings 
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made  on  the  blackboard.  Either  at 
the  close  of  each  period  or  after  each 
exercise  the  teacher  should  show  how 
the  required  forms  may  be  pictured 
by  drawing  them  on  the  blackboard  or 
on  paper. 

Forms  Represented — ^They  may  in- 
clude leafless  trees,  waving  grasses, 
flying  birds,  sailing  boats,  canoe,  sim- 
ple landscapes,  and  simple  familiar 
forms  which  may  be  seen  in  the  city's 
streets  or  on  the  water  front. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
colors. 

SUBJECT  IV.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Presentation  —  Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed  and  describe 
how  they  were  made.  The  pupils 
should  then  make  similar  forms  as 
directed  by  the  teacher.  When  appro- 
priate, simple  decorations  may  be  ap- 
plied to  constructed  forms.  Continue 
the  use  of  the  ruler.  Review  previous 
knowledge  of  terms.  (Teach  parallel, 
oblique,  perpendicular  and  right 
angle.) 

Forms  Represented — Easter  cards, 
books,  mounted  pictures  and  toys. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Paper,  scissors,  pencil 
and  ruler. 

APRIL 

SUBJECT  I.  LANDSCAPE 
DRAWING 
Presentation — Present  the  work  ac- 
cording to  directions  given  for  Sub- 
ject II  for  March.  The  drawings  may 
illustrate  the  following  subjects: 
April  showers,  the  returning  birds, 
spring  in  blossom  time,  the  new  moon. 
Review  the  six  leading  spectrum  or 
rainbow  colors,  also  the  terms,  light 
red,  dark  red,  light  green,  dark  green, 
light  blue,  dark  blue,  etc.    Review  also 


the  terms,  brown,  pink,  purple  and 
gray. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  land- 
scapes. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
color. 

SUBJECT  II.    DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
I  for  March. 

Forms  Represented — ^They  should 
be  similar  to  those  of  Subject  II  for 
February,  or,  if  placed  about  the  room, 
they  may  include  fruits,  vegetables, 
household  utensils  and  playthings. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 
SUBJECT  III.     DRAWING  AND 

PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion as  outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
Review  previous  knowledge  of  color 
terms. 

Forms  Represented  -r-Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
color. 

MAY 

SUBJECT  I.     DRAWING  FROM 

MEMORY 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  III 
for  March. 

Forms  Represented — Like  those  of 
Subject  III  for  March. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 
SUBJECT    II.     DRAWING   AND 

PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

Presentation — ^Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
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Review  previous  knowledge  of  color 
terms  as  outlined  under  Subject  I  for 
October. 

Forms  Represented  —  Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  trees,  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
color. 

SUBJECT  III.     LANDSCAPE 
DRAWING 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
II  for  March.  The  drawings  should 
harmonize  with  the  season.  The  fol- 
lowing subjects  may  be  illustrated: 
May,  May  blossoms,  the  hill,  the  rising 
moon,  evening,  flying  birds. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  land- 
scapes. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
color. 

SUBJECT  IV.    DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 

Forms  Represented — Fruits,  veg- 
etables, simple  household  utensils  and 
playthings. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 


JUNE 

SUBJECT  I.  DRAWING  FROM 
IMITATION 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

Forms  Represented — ^Trees,  sum- 
mer landscapes,  simple  buildings,  sim- 
ple familiar  forms  seen  in  the  city's 
streets  and  water  front,  birds  and  ani- 
mals. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  IV 
for  February.  Copies  of  approved 
drawings,  similar  to  those  produced 
in  the  class  room,  may  also  be  made. 
SUBJECT  II.    DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon. 

Forms  Represented — These  may  in- 
clude simple  leaf  and  flower  sprays, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
SUBJECT  III.     DRAWING  AND 

PAINTING  FROM  MEMORY 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
color. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  those 
of  Subjects  I  and  II  for  June. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  III 
for  March. 


GRADES  3 A  AND  3B 

CbuRSE  OP  Study 
Freehand  and  Construction  Drawing,  Color  Constructive  Work 


Syllabus 
Materials — Yellow  and  gray  manila 
paper,  white  paper,  pasteboard  draw- 
ing boards,  black  crayon,  soft  pencil, 
water  color,  oak  tag,  scissors  and  ruler 
on  which  appear  the  inch,  one-half 
inch  and  one-quarter  inch  divisions 
only. 


GRADE  3A— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.     DRAWING  FROM 

MEMORY 

Presentation — Each    object    to   be 

drawn  should  be  definitely  described 

so  that  the  pupils  may  receive  a  clear 

mental  image  of  it  before  attempting; 
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its  representation.  A  time  allowance 
of  fifteen  seconds  to  one  minute  should 
be  given  for  each  exercise.  Insist 
upon  rapid  execution.  Read  "Rapid 
Execution/'  in  the  Introduction,  page 
2.  One  or  more  drawings  may  be 
made  on  one  sheet,  and  from  three 
to  six  drawings  should  be  made  dur- 
ing each  lesson.  The  results  should 
be  criticized.  Read  "Criticism,"  in 
the  Introduction,  page  2.  The  teach- 
er should  bear  in  mind  that  the  most 
effective  method  of  teaching  drawing 
is  by  example.  Talk  little  and  draw 
much.  Show  how  to  draw  by  drawing 
rather  than  by  oral  explanation.  When 
drawing  cylindrical  or  conical  objects 
they  should  be  represented  in  perspec- 
tive as  if  seen  either  below  or  above 
the  level  of  the  eye.  Teach  ellipse  and 
oval  through  drawing  forms  bounded 
by  plane  surfaces,  such  as  boxes  or 
other  objects  whose  shapes  are  based 
on  the  oblong  prism,  or,  through 
drawing  simple  landscapes,  the  pupils 
should  begin  to  recognize  the  perspec- 
tive principles  of  foreshortening  and 
tine  convergence.  Copies  of  approved 
drawings  similar  to  those  produced  in 
the  classroom  may  be  made. 

Forms  Represented — ^These  may  in- 
clude household  utensils  and  simple 
familiar  forms  seen  on  the  city's 
streets.  Simple  landscapes  and  play- 
things. 

Tifne — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

SUBJECT  II.  REPRESENTATION 

OF  FAMILIAR  FORMS  IN 

COLOR 

Time — 90  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — ^Water-color. 

•Forms  Represented  —  Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Presentation — If  the  pupils  are  not 


familiar  with  the  brush  and  water 
color  they  should  be  shown  how  this 
medium  may  properly  be  used-  This 
should  be  done  by  example  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  d<>£s.  The  teacher  should 
make  simple  drawings  in  color  with 
the  brush,  wliich  tiie  pupils  should 
copy.  These  drawings  should  be  large 
enough  to  Im?  distinctly  seen  from  the 
rear  of  the  room  Allow  only  a  few 
moments  for  each  exercise.  From 
three  to  six  drawings  should  be  made 
during  each  period.  Read  "How  the 
Brush  Should  Be  Used,"  in  the  Intro- 
duction, page  7. 

Review  the  six  leading  spectrum 
colors  and  the  terms  light  red,  dark 
red,  light  green,  etc.  Review  also  the 
terms  brown,  pink,  purple  and  gray. 
Show  how  brown  may  be  produced  by 
mixing  certain  colors. 

OCTOBER 

SUBJECT     I.     DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencils  and  water  color. 

Forms  Represented — Leaves,  flow- 
ers, fruits  and  vegetables. 

Presentation — See  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
The  exercises  in  painting  may  alter- 
nate with  those  in  drawing.  When 
working  in  color  teach  the  terms  shade 
and  hue. 

SUBJECT    II.     DRAWING    AND 
PAINTING  LANDSCAPE 
FORMS 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
color. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  land- 
scapes. 

Presentation — Show  the  pupils  a 
simple  landscape  in  color  and  discuss 
it.     This    drawing   should   be   large 
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enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  from  the 
rear  of  the  room.  After  the  discussion 
the  pupils  should  be  led  to  make  simi- 
lar drawings  by  following  the  example 
of  the  teacher,  who  should  illustrate 
each  step  in  the  exercise.  The  draw- 
ings should  harmonize  with  the  sea- 
son. They  may  illustrate  such  sub- 
jects as  the  following:  October,  the 
brook,  falling  leaves,  the  harvest 
moon,  evening,  the  meadow.  Corre- 
late with  nature  and  picture  study. 
The  pupils  should  draw  the  frame  or 
boundary  lines  of  their  pictures  by 
tracing  around  a  given  form  made  of 
stiff  paper  or  oak  tag.  When  painting 
the  landscape  no  attempt  to  keep  with- 
in the  frame  line  should  be  made. 
The  pupils  should  be  told  to  let  their 
washes  of  color  extend  beyond  the  pic- 
ture's boundary.  When  the  pictures 
are  finished  and  have  dried,  the  pupils 
should  trim  them,  cutting  on  the  frame 
lines,  and  then  mount  them.  The  work 
of  trimming  and  mounting  serves  as 
excellent  work  in  construction.  Re- 
view the  terms  square,  oblong,  verti- 
cal, horizontal  and  previous  knowledge 
of  color  terms.  The  work  in  color 
may  alternate  with  that  in  drawing. 
SUBJECT   III.    DRAWING  AND 

PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

Time — i8o  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
color. 

Forms  Represented  —  Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Presentation — Same  as  under  Sub- 
ject I.  The  work  in  color  may  alter- 
nate with  that  in  drawing. 

NOVEMBER 

SUBJECT   I.     DRAWING  FROM 

MEMORY 
Ttm^— 90    minutes   in    consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 


Forms  Represented — They  may  in- 
clude jar,  jug,  dipper,  pail,  flower  pot, 
vase,  bowl,  basket  and  simple  play- 
things. 

Presentation — Show  the  pupils  a 
familiar  object,  calling  attention  to  its 
form  and  proportion ;  then  put  the  ob- 
ject out  of  sight  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  picture  it  from  memory.  A  time 
allowance  of  a  few  moments  only 
should  be  set  for  each  exercise.  Insist 
on  rapid  execution.  After  the  pupils 
have  completed  each  drawing  the  ob- 
ject represented  should  again  be 
brought  in  view  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  drawing  with  the 
model.  Exercises  may  be  repeated. 
The  drawings  should  show  an  appre- 
ciation not  only  for  form  as  deter- 
mined by  outline  drawing,  but  for 
form  as  determined  by  light  and 
shade,  and  color.  The  objects  pic- 
tured should  be  drawn  as  if  seen  either 
below  or  above  the  eye  level. 
SUBJECT    II.     CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Pencil  and  ruler. 

Forms  Represented — Lines,  angles, 
triangles,  oblongs  and  simple  patterns 
for  folders  and  books. 

Presentation — The  pupils  should 
rule  lines  and  simple  figures  from 
given  measurements.  Teach  the  one- 
half  inch  measure,  and  use  this  meas- 
ure continually.  Review  the  terms: 
vertical,  horizontal,  oblique,  parallel, 
angle,  triange,  circle,  ellipse,  oval, 
square,  oblong,  diameter,  diagonal, 
perpendicular.  Teach  right  angle, 
acute  angle,  obtuse  angle. 
SUBJECT  III.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Paper,  scissors,  pencil 
and  ruler. 
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Forms  Constructed — ^These  may  in- 
clude Thanksgiving  cards,  books, 
mounted  pictures  and  toys. 

Presentation  —  Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed,  and  describe 
how  they  were  made.  The  pupils 
should  then  make  similar  forms. 
When  appropriate  simple  decorations 
may  be  applied  to  constructed  forms. 

DECEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.     DRAWING   FROM 

OBJECTS 

rif»^— 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums  —  Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  house- 
hold utensils  such  as  mug,  jar,  bottle, 
cup,  basket,  etc.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
may  also  serve  as  models. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
The  objects  may  be  drawn  singly  or 
in  groups  of  two.  Try  to  represent 
the  shading,  cast  shadows  and  color 
values  of  the  models.  Insist  on  rapid 
execution.  Read  "Teaching  Drawing 
as  an  Aid  in  Acquiring  Power  to 
Draw,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  15. 
SUBJECT    II.     DRAWING   AND 

PAINTING  FROM  MEMORY 
AND  IMAGINATION 

rfm<?— 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon,  soft  pencil 
and  water  color. 

Forms  Represented^^These  may  in- 
clude simple  forms  of  any  description, 
drawn  singly  or  in  groups  of  two. 
Simple  landscapes  may  also  be  drawn 
from  description  or  to  illustrate  given 
subjects. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  September.  Read  "Plan  of  a  Les- 
son in  Drawing  from  Imagination," 
in  the  Introduction,  page  7. 


SUBJECT  III.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Paper,  oak  tag,  scissors, 
ruler  and  pencil. 

Forms  Constructed — ^Thcse  may  in- 
clude Christmas  books  and  cards, 
mounted  pictures,  calendars  and  toys. 

Presentation  —  Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed  and  describe 
how  they  were  made.  The  pupils 
should  make  similar  forms  from  g^ven 
dimensions.  Use  the  ruler  and  g^ve 
constant  drill  in  using  the  one-half 
inch  measure.  Review  previous  knowl- 
edge of  terms. 

JANUARY 

SUBJECT  I.     DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Ttnt^— 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject I  for  December. 
.  Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I  for 
December. 

SUBJECT  II.    DRAWING  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — ^240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil- 

Forms  Represented — ^Leafless  trees, 
winter  landscapes,  simple  familiar 
forms  seen  on  the  city's  streets  and 
water  front,  simple  buildings,  birds, 
animals  and  familiar  household  uten- 
sils and  playthings. 

Presentation — Read  the  presentation 
for  Subject  I  for  September  and  No- 
vember. Copies  of  approved  draw- 
ings, similar  to  those  produced  in  the 
classroom,  may  also  be  drawn. 
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GRADE  3A— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT  I.     DRAWING   FROM 

MEMORY 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Black  crayon  or  soft  pen- 
cil. 

Forms  Represented  —  Household 
utensils,  simple  familiar  forms  seen  in 
the  city's  streets,  simple  landscapes  and 
playthings. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  September,  Grade  3A,  Fall  term. 
SUBJECT  11.    DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes. 

Medium — Black  crayon  or  soft  pen- 
cil. 

Forms  Represented — Such  objects 
as  baskets,  pails,  jars,  boxes,  table, 
chair  and  playthings. 

Presentation — Show  each  object  to 
be  drawn  and  call  attention  to  its  form 
and  proportion.  The  pupils  should 
then  draw  the  form  presented.  The 
results  of  each  exercise  should  be  criti- 
cized. The  teachers  should  show  the 
pupils  how  to  draw  the  objects  pre- 
sented by  drawing  them  rather  than 
by  explaining  orally  how  they  should 
be  drawn,  for  the  most  effective 
method  of  teaching  drawing  is  by  ex- 
ample. 

SUBJECT  III.    CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Pencil  and  ruler. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  for 
Subject  II  for  November,  Grade  3A, 
Fall  term. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
II  for  November,  Grade  3A,  Fall 
term. 

SUBJECT  IV.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 


Mediums — Paper,  scissors,  pencil 
and  ruler. 

Forms  Represented — Books,  mount- 
ed pictures  and  playthings.  Forms  re- 
lated to  Lincoln's  and  Washington's 
time  may  also  be  made. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  III 
for  November,  Grade  3A,  Fall  term. 

MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Follow  the  syllabus  for  Grade  3B, 
Spring  term,  beginning  with  Subject 
I  for  March. 

GRADE  3B— FALL  TERM 

Follow  the  Syllabus  of  Grade  3A, 
Fall  term. 

GRADE  3B— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT  I.  DRAWING  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencils. 

Forms  Represented — These  may  in- 
clude household  utensils,  furniture, 
simple  familiar  forms  seen  in  the  city's 
streets  and  water  front,  simple  land- 
scapes and  playthings. 

Presentation  —  The  pupils  should 
first  picture  forms  which  they  have 
previously  drawn,  afterward  new 
forms  may  be  represented.  Read 
"Plan  of  a  Lesson  in  Drawing  from 
Imagination,"  in  the  Introduction, 
page  7.  A  time  allowance  of  a  few 
moments  to  a  minute  or  two  should 
be  set  for  each  exercise.  Three  or 
more  drawings  should  be  made  during 
each  period.  Some  pupils  should 
draw  on  the  blackboard  during  each 
lesson.  The  results  should  be  criti- 
cized. Read  "Criticism,"  in  the  Intro- 
duction, page  2.  When  drawing 
cylindrical  or  conical  objects  they 
should  be  represented  in  perspective 
as  if  seen  either  above  or  below  the 
eye  level.  Through  drawing  such 
forms  and  also  those  whose  shapes  arc 
based  upon  the  form  of  the  oblong 
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prism,  and  through  drawing  simple 
landscapes,  the  pupils  should  recognize 
the  perspective  principles  of  foreshort- 
ening and  line  convergence.  They 
should  also  see  that  the  objects  appear 
to  grow  smaller  as  they  recede  from 
view.  Read  "Teaching  Drawing  as 
an  Aid  in  Acquiring  Power  to  Draw/ 
in  the  Introduction,  page  15.  Continue 
to  represent  the  shading,  cast  shad- 
dows  and  color  values  of  the  objects 
drawn. 

SUBJECT  II.     DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Pencil.  The  black  crayon 
will  prove  too  blunt  for  this  work. 

Forms  Represented — Familiar  ob- 
jects which  may  be  held  in  the  hand, 
such  as  knife,  top,  spoon,  brushes  of 
different  sizes,  spool,  button  hook, 
screw,  nail,  screw  eye,  bolt,  acorn,  nuts 
of  different  kinds,  fruit  and  small  veg- 
etables, toys,  ink  eraser,  clip,  safety 
pin,  bottle,  ink  well. 

Presentation — Before  instruction  in 
this  subject  is  given  a  variety  of  small 
objects  to  serve  as  drawing  models 
should  be  collected.  This  collection 
should  contain  as  many  objects  as 
there  are  pupils  in  the  class.  Two  or 
three  objects  of  the  same  form  may 
be  provided.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson  distribute  the  objects,  giving 
one  to  each  pupil.  Each  pupil  should 
now  draw  the  object  he  holds  but  no 
drawing  should  be  allowed  until  the 
command  to  draw  has  been  given.  A 
time  limit  of  a  minute  or  two  should 
be  set  for  each  exercise  and  when  the 
time  allowed  has  expired  drawing 
should  cease.  An  exchange  of  objects 
may  now  be  made  and  the  exercise  re- 
peated. From  two  to  six  drawings 
may  be  made  on  each  paper.  Toward 
the  close  of  each  period  the  teacher 
should  draw  on  the  blackboard  some 


of  the  objects  so  that  the  pupils  may 
observe  correct  methods  of  working, 
and  learn  through  example  how  the 
drawings  should  be  made.  Each  ob- 
ject may  be  drawn  two  or  three  times, 
as  seen  in  different  positions. 
SUBJECT  III.  CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING  AND  CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

M^rftuffw— Paper,  oak  tag,  scissors, 
ruler  and  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — These  may  in- 
clude books,  cardcases,  folios,  book 
marks  and  playthings. 

Presentation  —  Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed,  and  explain 
how  they  were  made.  The  pupils 
should  then  make  similar  forms.  Con- 
tinue to  use  the  ruler  and  give  drill 
in  using  the  one-half  inch  measure. 
Review  previous  knowledge  of  terms. 
Teach  cube,  square  and  oblong  prism. 
If  appropriate,  simple  decorations  may 
be  applied  to  constructed  forms.  Mak- 
ing books,  cardcases  and  folios  will  in- 
volve drawing  their  patterns  and  the 
laying  out  of  marginal  lines  and  orna- 
ments. 

SUBJECT    IV.      DRAWING    BY 

IMITATION  AND  FROM 

IMAGINATION 

Time — 90  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Materials — Black  crayon,  soft  pencil 
or  water  color. 

Forms  Represented  —  Flag,  drum, 
pistol,  musket,  bow,  arrows  and  quiv- 
er. Indian's  head,  wigwam,  tent, 
canoe,  camp  in  the  woods,  wild  birds 
and  animals,  winter  landscape  in  black 
crayon  or  color. 

Presentation — In  the  presence  of  the 
class  the  teacher  should  make  draw- 
ings which  the  class  should  copy. 
Read  "Drawing  by  Imitation,"  in  the 
Introduction,  page  7.     After  copying 
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a  few  drawings  the  pupils  should 
modify  the  forms  drawn  so  that  they 
will  present  a  different  aspect.  The 
forms  may  also  be  used  to  illustrate 
subject  matter  presented  by  the  teach- 
er. It  would  be  well  to  relate  the 
work  to  Washington's  and  Lincoln's 
period. 

MARCH 

SUBJECT  I.     DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums— ^Blsick  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented — They  should 
be  similar  to  those  of  Subject  II  for 
February,  or  if  placed  about  the  room 
they  may  include  such  forms  as  fruits 
and  vegetables,  household  utensils  and 
toys,  drawn  singly  or  in  groups  of 
two. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
II  for  February  or  objects  may  be 
placed  on  stands  about  the  room  and 
drawn  from.  Read  "Drawing  from 
Objects"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
SUBJECT  II.  DRAWING  AND 
PAINTING  LANDSCAPE 
FORMS 

Time — 120  minutes. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
color.    Charcoal  may  be  used. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  land- 
scapes. 

Presentation — Show  the  class  a  sim- 
ple landscape  drawing  in  color,  if  the 
pupils  are  to  work  in  color  or  in  black 
or  white,  if  they  are  to  use  black 
crayon  or  pencil.  Discuss  this  draw- 
ing. After  the  discussion  the  pupils 
should  make  a  similar  drawing  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  teacher, 
who  should  illustrate  each  step  of  the 
exercise.  Read  "Value  of  Landscape 
Drawing  in  the  Lower  Grades,"  in  the 
Introduction.  Correlate  with  nature 
and    picture    study.    The    drawings 


should  harmonize  with  the  season  and 
may  illustrate  such  subjects  as  the  fol- 
lowing: the  rain,  March  winds,  early 
spring,  returning  birds. 
SUBJECT  IIL  DRAWING  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 120  minutes. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  soft  pen- 
cil and  water  color. 

Forms  Represented — They  may  in- 
clude leafless  trees  and  shrubs,  waving 
glasses,  flying  birds,  sailing  boats, 
simple  landscapes  and  familiar  forms 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  city's  streets 
and  on  the  water  front. 

Presentation — Read  "Drawing  from 
Memory"  and  "Drawing  from  Imagi- 
nation," in  the  Introduction.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  picture  from  memory  and 
imagination  forms  such  as  those  sug- 
gested below.  The  subject  of  each 
exercise  should  be  definitely  stated  so 
that  the  pupils  may  receive  a  clear 
mental  image  of  it.  Before  attempt- 
ing to  draw  it  a  time  allowance  of  a 
few  seconds  only  should  be  set  for 
each  exercise.  One  or  more  drawings 
may  be  made  on  each  paper,  and  from 
three  to  six  drawings  may  be  made 
during  each  period.  The  latter  part 
of  each  period  should  be  devoted  to 
criticism  of  the  work  done.  Exercises 
may  be  repeated  after  corrections  have 
been  made.  Either  at  the  close  of  each 
period  or  after  the  pupils  have  com- 
pleted each  exercise,  the  teacher  should 
show  how  the  required  form  or  sub- 
jects may  be  pictured  by  drawing  them 
on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper.  The 
pupils  should  be  shown  how  to  draw 
by  drawing  rather  than  by  oral  expla- 
nation. When  drawings  need  trim- 
ming and  mounting  the  pupils  should 
do  this  work. 
SUBJECT  IV.    CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION WORK 

Time — 120  minutes. 
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Mediums — Paper,  oak  tag,  scissors, 
ruler  and  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Easter  cards 
and  books,  mounted  pictures  and  play- 
things. 

Presentation  —  Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed  and  describe 
how  they  were  made.  The  pupils 
should  make  similar  forms  as  directed 
by  the  teacher.  Continue  the  use  of 
the  ruler  giving  drill  in  the  use  of  the 
one-quarter  inch  measure.  The  work 
of  construction  will  involve  drawing 
patterns  and  the  laying  out  of  marg- 
inal lines  and  ornaments  Review  prev- 
ious knowledge  of  geometric  terms. 

APRIL 

SUBJECT  I.     DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented  —  Household 
utensils,  such  as  jar,  bowl,  mug,  box, 
basket,  drawn  singly  or  in  groups  of 
two.  Fruits,  vegetables  and  playthings 
may  also  serve  as  models. 

Presentation — Follow    the    instruc- 
tions outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction. 
SUBJECT   11.     DRAWING   AND 
.    PAINTING  FROM  MEMORY 
AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 120  minutes. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  soft  pen- 
cil and  water  color.  Charcoal  may  also 
be  used. 

Forms  Represented — They  may  in- 
clude budding  trees  and  shrubs,  wav- 
ing grasses,  sailing  boats,  simple  land- 
scapes which  harmonize  with  the  sea- 
son, birds,  animals  and  familiar  forms 
seen  on  the  city's  streets  or  on  the 
water  front. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  February  and  Subject  III  for 
March. 


SUBJECT  III.     DRAWING  AND 

PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

Time — 120  minutes. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  soft  pen- 
cil and  water  color.  The  pencil  should 
be  used  when  accuracy  in  detail  is 
desired. 

Forms  Represented  —  Leaves, 
flowers,  trees,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction.  Review 
previous  knowledge  of  color  terms; 
See  Subject  II  for  September,  Grade 
3A,  Fall  term.  Review,  also,  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  shade  and  hue. 

MAY 

SUBJECT    I.      DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING  FROM  MEMORY 
AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 120  minutes. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  soft  pen- 
cils and  water  colors. 

Forms  Represented — See  Subject  II 
for  April. 

Presentation — Same   as   Subject   I 
for   February   and    Subject   III    for 
March. 
SUBJECT   II.     DRAWING   AND 

PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

Time — 120  minutes. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  soft  pen- 
cil and  water  colors. 

Forms  Represented  —  Grasses, 
simple  leaf  and  flower  sprays,  trees, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Presentation — Follow    the    instruc- 
tions outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction. 
SUBJECT  III.     DRAWING  AND 
PAINTING  FROM  LAND- 
SCAPE FORMS 

Time — 120  minutes. 

Jl/^(/ttfmj'— Black  crayon  and  water 
colors.    Charcoal  may  also  be  used. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  laiKlr 
scapes. 
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Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  March. 

SUBJECT  IV.    DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes. 

Mediums —  Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented — They  should 
be  similar  to  those  of  Subject  II  for 
February,  or  if  placed  about  the  room 
they  may  include  fruits,  vegetables, 
simple  household  utensils  and  toys, 
drawn  singly  or  in  groups  of  two. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  February,  or  objects  may  be 
placed  about  the  room  and  drawn 
from.  Read  "Drawing  from  Objects," 
in  the  Introduction.  Insist  on  rapid 
execution.  Two  or  more  drawings 
should  be  made  during  each  period. 
Exercises  may  be  repeated. 

JUNE 

SUBJECT    I.      DRAWING    AND 
PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 


Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  soft  pen- 
cils and  water  color. 

Forms  Represented — Smiple  leaf 
and  flower  sprays,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
SUBJECT   11.     DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING   FROM    MEMORY 

AND  IMAGINATION  AND 

BY  IMITATION 

Time — 120  minutes. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  soft  pen- 
cil and  water  color. 

Forms  Represented — Leaf  sprays 
and  flowers,  blossoming  trees  and 
shrubs,  waving  grasses,  sailing  boats, 
flying  birds,  simple  landscapes. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  February.  Copies  may  be  made  of 
approved  drawings  similar  to  those 
produced  in  the  class-room. 
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GRADES  4A  AND  4B 

Course  of  Study 
DRAWING,    CONSTRUCTION  DRAWING  AND 
COLOR  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK 


Syllabus 
Materials — ^Yellow  and  gray  manila 
paper,  white  paper,  pasteboard  draw- 
ing boards,  black  crayon,  soft  pencil, 
water  color,  oak  tag,  scissors  and 
rulers,  on  which  appear  the  inch,  half 
inch  and  one-quarter  inch  divisions 
only. 

GRADE  4A— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

SUBJECT  L  DRAWING  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented  —  Household 
utensils  and  simple  familiar  forms  seen 


on   the   city's   streets.     Simple   land- 
scapes, playthings  and  animals. 

Presentation — Each  object  should 
be  definitely  described  so  that  the  pu- 
pils may  receive  a  clear  mental  image 
of  it  before  attempting  its  representa- 
tion. Allow  but  a  few  moments  for 
each  exercise.  Insist  upon  rapid  exe- 
cution. The  drawings  should  not  be 
carried  beyond  the  sketch  stage.  La- 
boriously made  outline  drawings 
should  be  avoided.  Shading,  cast 
shadows  and  color  values  should  be 
indicated.  One  or  more  drawings  may 
be  made  on  a  sheet,  and  from  three 
to  six  drawings  should  be  made  dur- 
ing each  lesson.  The  results  should  be 
criticized.       Read     "Drawing     from 
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Memory"  and  "Drawing  from  Imagi- 
narion"  and  "Criticism,"  in  the  Intro- 
duction, pages  7  and  2,  respectively. 
The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  most  effective  method  of  teaching 
drawing  is  by  example.  Talk  little 
and  draw  much.  Show  how  to  draw 
by  drawing  rather  than  by  oral  ex- 
planation. When  drawing  cylindrical 
or  conical  objects  they  should  be  repre- 
sented in  perspective  as  if  seen  either 
below  or  above  the  eye  level.  Through 
drawing  forms  bounded  by  plane  sur- 
faces, such  as  boxes  or  other  objects 
whose  shapes  are  based  on  the  oblong 
prism,  or  through  drawing  simple 
landscapes,  the  pupils  should  begin 
to  recognize  the  perspective  principles 
of  foreshortening  and  line  con- 
vergence. 

SUBJECT  11.    DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented  —  Familiar 
household  utensils,  such  as  jar,  vase, 
pail,  basket.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
may  also  be  drawn. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
The  objects  may  be  drawn  singly  or 
in  groups  of  two.  Strive  to  represent 
the  shading,  cast  shadows  and  color 
values  of  the  models.  Insist  on  rapid 
execution.  Read  "Teaching  Drawing 
as  an  Aid  in  Acquiring  Power  to 
Draw,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  15. 

OCTOBER 

SUBJECT     I.     DRAWING    AND 
PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 
Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil  and  water  color. 

Forms  Represented — Leave*;,  flow- 
ers, fruits  and  vegetables. 


Presentation — Read  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
The  exercises  in  painting  may  alter- 
nate with  those  in  drawing.  Read 
"How  the  Brush  Should  Be  Used,"  in 
the  Introduction,  page  7.  Review  the 
six  leading  spectrum  colors,  and  the 
terms  light  red,  dark  red,  light  green, 
etc.  Review  also  the  terms  brown, 
pink,  purple  and  gray,  shade  and  hue. 
Teach  "warm"  and  "cold"  colors,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "Harmony," 
as  applied  to  color. 

SUBJECT    II.    DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING  LANDSCAPE 

FORMS 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
color. 

Forms  Reptesented — Simple  land- 
scapes. 

Presentation — Show  the  pupils  a 
simple  landscape  made  with  the  same 
medium  of  expression  the  pupils  are 
to  use,  and  discuss  it.  This  drawing 
should  be  large  enough  to  be  distinct- 
ly seen  from  the  rear  of  the  room. 
After  the  discussion  the  pupils  should 
be  led  to  make  similar  drawings  by 
following  the  example  of  the  teacher 
who  should  illustrate  each  step  in  the 
exercise.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  form,  proportion  and  color.  The 
drawings  should  harmonize  with  the 
season;  they  may  illustrate  such  sub- 
jects as  the  following:  October,  the 
passing  of  summer,  leaves,  the  har- 
vest moon,  the  new  moon,  evening,  the 
brook.  Correlate  with  nature  and  pic- 
ture study.  The  pupils  should  draw  the 
frame  or  boundary  lines  of  their  pic- 
tures by  tracing  around  a  given  form 
made  of  stiff  paper  or  oak  tag.  When 
painting  the  landscape  no  attempt  to 
keep  within  the  frame  line  should  be 
made.  The  pupils  should  be  told  to  let 
their  washes  of  color  extend  beyond 
the  picture's  boundary.  When  the  pic- 
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tures  are  finished  and  have  dried,  the 
pupils  should  trim  them,  cutting  on  the 
frame  lines,  and  then  mount  them. 
The  work  of  trimming  and  mounting 
serves  as  an  excellent  exercise  in  con- 
struction. Review  the  previous  knowl- 
edge of  color  terms.  The  work  in 
color  may  alternate  with  that  in  draw- 
ing. Copies  of  approved  drawings, 
similar  to  those  produced  in  the  class- 
room, may  also  be  drawn. 
SUBJECT  III.  DRAWING  AND 
PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

Time — i8o  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  soft  pen- 
cil and  water  color. 

Forms  Represented  —  Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  simple  vase  forms. 

Representation — Same  as  for  Sub- 
ject I.  The  work  in  color  may  alter- 
nate with  that  in  drawing.  Teach  the 
colors,  olive,  scarlet,  crimson  and  rus- 
set. 

NOVEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.  DRAWING  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 90  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented — They  may  in- 
clude jar,  jug,  dipper,  pail,  flower-pot, 
vase,  bowl,  basket  and  simple  play- 
things, familiar  forms  seen  on  city's 
streets  and  water  front. 

Presentation — Read  "Plan  of  a  Les- 
son in  Drawing  from  Imagination,"  in 
the  Introduction.  A  time  allowance  of 
a  few  minutes  only  should  be  set  for 
each  exercise.  Insist  on  rapid  execu- 
tion. Show  the  pupils  how  to  draw 
by  drawing  rather  than  by  oral  expla- 
nation. Read  "Teaching  Drawing  as 
an  Aid  in  Developing  Power  to 
Draw,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  15. 


Exercises  may  be  repeated.  The  draw- 
ings should  show  not  only  an  appre- 
ciation for  form  as  determined  by 
outline  drawing,  but  for  form  as  deter- 
mined by  light,  shade  and  color.  The 
objects  pictured  should  be  drawn  as  if 
seen  either  below  or  above  the  eye 
level. 

SUBJECT   II.     CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Pencil,  ruler  and  try- 
square. 

Forms  Represented — Lines,  angles, 
triangles,  oblongs  and  simple  patterns 
for  folders  and  books. 

Presentation  —  The  pupils  should 
rule  lines  and  simple  figures  from 
given  measurements.  Review  the 
terms  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique^ 
parallel,  angle,  triangle,  square,  ob- 
long, circle,  ellipse,  oval,  diameter, 
diagonal  and  perpendicular. 

Each  pupil  should  make  a  try-square 
of  oak  tag  and  use  it  whenever  per- 
pendiculars, squares  or  oblongs  are 
drawn.  Try-squares  are  indispensable 
when  making  patterns.  Read  "How 
to  Construct  and  Use  a  Try-Square," 
in  the  Introduction,  page  12. 
SUBJECT  III.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Paper,  scissors,  pencil 
and  ruler. 

Forms  Constructed — These  may  in- 
clude Thanksgiving  cards,  books, 
mounted  pictures  and  playthings. 

Presentation  —  Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed,  and  describe 
how  they  were  made.  The  pupils 
should  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  try- 
square  and  ruler,  make  similar  forms. 
When  appropriate,  simple  decorations 
may  be  applied  to  constructed  forms. 
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DECEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.    DRAWING     FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — ^Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  house- 
hold utensils,  such  as  mug,  jar,  bottle, 
cup,  basket,  etc.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
may  also  serve  as  models. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
The  objects  should  be  drawn  in  groups 
of  two.  Strive  to  represent  the  shad- 
ing, cast  shadows  and  color  values 
of  the  models.  Insist  on  rapid  execu- 
tion. Read  in  the  Introduction,  page 
15,  "Teaching  Drawing  as  an  Aid  in 
Acquiring  Power  to  Draw." 
SUBJECT   II.      DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING  FROM  MEMORY 
AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  soft  pencil 
and  water  color. 

Forms  Represented — These  may  in- 
clude simple  forms  of  any  description 
drawn  singly  or  in  groups  of  two. 
Simple  winter  landscapes  may  also  be 
drawn  from  description  or  to  illus- 
trate given  subjects  such  as  a  winter 
sunset,  the  storm,  falling  snow,  eve- 
ning, the  new  moon,  the  fields  in  win- 
ter. 

Presentation — Same    as    Subject    I 
for  September.    Read  "Plan  of  a  Les- 
son in  Drawing  from  Imagination," 
in  the  Introduction,  page  7. 
SUBJECT  III.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Paper,  oak  tag,  scissors, 
ruler,  try-square  and  pencil. 

Forms  Constructed — These  may  in- 


clude Christmas  books  and  cards, 
mounted  pictures,  calendars  and  play- 
things. 

Presentation  —  Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed  and  describe 
how  they  were  made.  The  pupil 
should  then,  aided  by  the  try-square 
and  ruler,  make  similar  forms  from 
given  dimensions.     Give  drill. 

JANUARY 

SUBJECT   I.    DRAWING   FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutivje 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject I  for  December. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  September  and  Subject  I  for  De- 
cember. 

SUBJECT    II.     DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING  FROM  MEMORY 
AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 150  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  pencil  and 
water  color. 

Forms  Represented  —  Household 
utensils  drawn  singly  or  in  groups  of 
two,  familiar  forms  seen  on  the  city's 
streets  or  on  the  water-front,  simple 
landscape  forms,  and  playthings. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  September.  Copies  of  approved 
drawings  similar  to  those  produced  in 
the  class  room  may  also  be  made. 

SUBJECT  III.     CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TIVE WORK 

Time — For  both  constructive  draw- 
ing and  constructive  work,  150  min- 
utes in  consecutive  lessons. 

Mediums — Paper,  oak  tag,  scissors, 
ruler,  try-square  and  pencil. 

GRADE  4A— SPRING  TERM 
Follow  the  Syllabus  of  Grade  4B, 
Spring  term. 
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GRADE  4B— FALL  TERM 
Follow  the  Syllabus  of  Grade  4A, 
Fall  term. 

GRADE  4B— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT  L  DRAWING  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented — These  may 
include  household  utensils  and  simple 
familiar  forms  seen  on  the  city's 
streets.  Simple  landscapes,  play- 
things. 

Presentation — ^Read  "Drawing  from 
Memory"  and  "Drawing  from  Imagi- 
nation," in  the  Introduction,  page  — . 
Each  object  should  be  definitely  de- 
scribed so  that  the  pupils  may  receive 
a  clear  mental  image  of  it  before  at- 
tempting its  representation.  Allow 
but  a  few  minutes  for  each  exercise. 
Insist  on  rapid  execution.  The  draw- 
ings should  not  be  carried  beyond  the 
sketch  stage.  Laboriously  made  out- 
line drawings  should  be  avoided.  Shad- 
ing, cast  shadows  and  color  values 
should  be  indicated.  One  or  more 
drawings  may  be  made  on  a  sheet, 
and  from  three  to  six  drawings  may 
be  made  during  each  lesson.  The  re- 
sults should  be  criticized.  Read 
"Criticism,"  in  the  Introduction,  page 
— .  The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  most  effective  method  of 
teaching  drawing  is  by  example.  Talk 
little  and  draw  much.  Show  how  to 
draw  by  drawing  rather  than  by  oral 
explanation.  When  drawing  cylindri- 
cal or  conical  objects  they  should  be 
represented  in  perspective  as  if  seen 
either  below  or  above  the  eye  level. 
Through  drawing  forms  bounded  by 
plane  surfaces,  such  as  boxes  or  other 
objects  whose  shapes  are  based  on  the 
oblong  prism,  or  through  drawing  sim- 
ple   landscapes,    the    pupils    should 


recognize  the  perspective  principles  of 
foreshortening  and  line  convergence. 
SUBJECT  II.     DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  house- 
hold utensils  such  as  mug,  jar,  bottle, 
cup,  basket,  etc    Fruits  and  vegetables 
may  also  serve  as  models. 
SUBJECT  III.     CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Medium  hard  pencil, 
ruler  and  try-square. 

Forms  Represented — Lines,  angles, 
triangles,  oblongs  and  simple  patterns 
for  folders  and  books. 

Presentation — The  pupils  should 
rule  lines  and  simple  figures  from 
given  measurements.  Insist  on  neat 
and  accurate  workmanship.  Review 
the  terms  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique, 
parallel,  angle,  triangle,  square,  ob- 
long, circle,  ellipse,  oval,  diameter, 
diagonal  and  perpendicular.  Teach 
semicircle,  hemisphere,  circumference. 
Give  drill  in  the  use  of  the  one-half 
inch  and  one-quarter  inch  measure  by 
constantly  employing  them. 

Each  pupil  should  make  a  try- 
square  of  oak  tag,  and  use  it  whenever 
perpendiculars,  squares  or  oblongs  are 
drawn.  Try-squares  are  indispensable 
when  making  patterns.  Read  "How 
to  Construct  and  Use  a  Try-square,*' 
in  the  Introduction,  page  12. 
SUBJECT    IV.    CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums  —  Medium  hard  pencil, 
ruler,  try-square  and  scissors. 

Forms  Constructed — Patterns  of 
the  oblong  prism  and  cube,  books  and 
card  cases.     Forms   which  will  con- 
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nect    the    work    with    the   period   of 
Washington  may  also  be  made. 

Presentation  —  Show  forms  like 
those  to  be  constructed,  and  describe 
how  th'iy  were  made.  The  p  ipils 
should  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  try- 
square  and  ruler,  make  similar  forms. 
Teach  cube,  square  prism,  oblong 
prism,  trangular  prism,  cone  and  ry!- 
inder. 

MARCH 

SUBJECT   I.    DRAWING   FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject I  for  February. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  February.  Read  "Drawing  from 
Memory"  and  "Drawing  from  Imag- 
ination," in  the  Introduction,  page  — . 
SUBJECT  II.    DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — ^Black  crayon  or  soft 
pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject II  for  February. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  February. 

SUBJECT  III.    DRAWING  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Soft  pencil  or  black 
crayon. 

Forms  Represented  —  Familiar 
forms  drawn  singly  or  in  simple 
groups  of  two  objects  each,  such  as 
household  utensils,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables. Familiar  forms  seen  in  city's 
streets,  such  as  baskets,  barrels,  cans, 
fire  hydrants,  sign  posts,  etc.,  may  also 
be  represented. 


Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  February. 

SUBJECT   IV.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

WORK 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Paper,  oak  tag,  medium 
hard  pencil,  scussors,  and  ruler. 

Forms  Constructed — Review  the 
patterns  of  the  cube  and  oblong  prism. 
Patterns  of  the  square  prism  should 
be  made.  Patterns  of  simple  boxes 
may  also  be  drawn,  cut,  and  folded. 
Forms  which  will  harmonize  with 
Easter  may  also  be  made,  such  as 
books  and  cards,  if  time  will  allow. 

APRIL 

SUBJECT  I.  DRAWING  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium  —  Soft  pencil  or  black 
crayon. 

Forms  Represented — They  may  in- 
clude jar,  jug,  dipper,  pail,  flower  pot, 
vase,  bowl,  basket  containing  fruit  or 
vegetables,  playthings,  familiar  forms 
seen  on  the  city's  streets  and  water- 
front. 

Presentation — Read  "Plan  of  a  Les- 
son in  Drawing  from  Imagination,"  in 
the  Introduction,  page  7.  A  time  al- 
lowance of  a  few  moments  only  should 
be  set  for  each  exercise.  Insist  on 
rapid  execution.  Show  the  pupils  how 
to  draw  by  drawing  rather  than  by 
oral  explanation.  Read  "Rapid  Execu- 
tion," "Criticism,"  and  "Teaching 
Drawing  as  an  Aid  in  Acquiring 
Power  to  Draw,"  in  the  Introductign, 
pages  2  and  15,  respectively.  Re- 
peat exercises  if  necessary.  The  draw- 
ings should  show  an  appreciation  not 
only  for  form  as  determined  by  outline 
drawing,  but  for  form  as  determined 
by  light,  shade,  and  color.  The  ob- 
jects drawn  should  be  pictured  as  if 
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seen  either  above  or  below  the  eye 
level.  Read  "Home  Work,"  in  the  In- 
troduction. 

If  approved  drawings  similar  to 
those  made  in  the  classroom  are  avail- 
able, the  pupils  may  make  copies  of 
them.  Read  "Drawing  by  Imitation," 
in  the  Introduction,  page  7. 

SUBJECT  II.  REPRESENTATION 

OF  FAMILIAR  FORMS  IN 

COLOR 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Brush  and  water  colors. 

Forms  Represented  —  Grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
simple  landscape  forms  which  har« 
monize  with  the  season. 

Presentation — If  the  pupils  are  not 
familiar  with  the  brush  and  water 
color,  they  should  be  shown  how  this 
medium  may  properly  be  used.  This 
should  be  done  by  example.  In  the 
presence  of  the  class,  the  teacher 
should  make  simple  drawings  in 
color  with  the  brush,  which  the  pupils 
should  copy.  These  drawings  should 
be  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen 
from  the  rear  of  the  room.  Allow 
only  a  few  minutes  for  each  exercise. 
From  three  to  six  drawings  should  be 
made  during  each  period.  Read  "How 
the  Brush  Should  Be  Used,"  in  the  In- 
troduction. 

Review  the  six  leading  spectrum 
colors,  and  the  terms,  light  red,  dark 
red,  light  green,  etc.  Review  the 
terms  brown,  pink,  purple  and  gray, 
warm  and  cold  colors,  shade  and  hue. 

SUBJECT   III.    DRAWING   AND 
PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 
Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  soft  pencil 
and  water  color. 

Forms  Represented — ^Leaves,  flow- 
ers, fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Presentation — ^Read  "Drawing  from 


Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
The  exercises  in  painting  may  alter- 
nate with  those  in  drawing.  Review 
warm  and  cold  colors  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "harmony"  as  ap- 
plied to  color. 

MAY 

SUBJECT    I.      DRAWING    AND 
PAINTING  LANDSCAPE 
FORMS 

Time — 160  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
color. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  land- 
scapes. 

Presentation — Show    the    pupil   a 
simple  landscape  made  with  the  same 
medium  of  expression  the  pupils  are 
to  use,  and  discuss  it.    This  drawing 
should  be  large  enough  to  be  distinctly 
seen  from  the  rear  of  the  room.  After 
the  discussion,  the  pupils  should  be 
led  to  make  similar  drawings  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  teacher, 
who  should  illustrate  each  step  in  the 
exercise.     The  drawings  should  har- 
monize with  the  season ;  they  may  il- 
lustrate such  subjects  as  the  follow- 
ing:   An    April    shower,    springtime, 
May   blossoms,   the   returning  birds. 
Correlate    with    nature    and   picture 
study.     The  pupils  should  draw  the 
frame  or  boundary  lines  of  their  pic- 
tures by  tracing  round  a  given  form 
made  of  stiff  paper  or  oak  tag.   When 
painting  the  landscape,  no  attempt  to 
keep  within  the  frame  or  boundary 
line    should    be    made.      The   pupils 
should  be  told  to  let  their  washes  of 
color    extend    beyond    the    pictures 
boundary.    When  the  pictures  are  fin- 
ished and  have  dried,  the  pupils  should 
trim  them,  cutting  on  the  frame  l^^^' 
and  then  mount  them.    The  wor^  ^^ 
trimming  and  mounting  serves   b.s  an 
excellent  work  in  construction.       ^^ 
view  the  previous  knowledge  of   ^°^°^ 
terms.    The  work  in  color  may   ^*^^' 
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natc  with  that  in  drawing.  Copies  of 
approved  drawings,  similar  to  those 
made  in  the  classroom,  may  be  made. 

SUBJECT    II.     DRAWING    AND 
PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

Time — 160  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  soft  pen- 
cil, and  water  color. 

Forms  Represented — Leaves,  flow- 
ers, fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Presentation — Read  "Drawing  from 
Objects"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
The  exercises  in  painting  may  alter- 
nate with  those  in  drawing.  Review 
previous  knowledge  of  color  terms. 

SUBJECT  III.     DRAWING  AND 

PAINTING  FROM  MEMORY 

AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 160  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon  and  water 
color. 

Forms  Represented — These  may  in- 
clude simple  forms  of  any  description, 
drawn  singly  or  in  groups  of  two. 
Simple  spring  landscapes  may  also  be 
drawn  from  description  or  to  illustrate 
given  subjects,  such  as  the  marsh,  the 
hillside,  blossoming  trees,  the  return 
of  spring. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  February.  If  approved  drawings 
similar  to  those  made   in  the   class- 


room are  available,  the  pupils  may 
make  copies  of  them.  Read  "Draw- 
ing by  Imitation,"  in  the  Introduction. 

JUNE 

SUBJECT    I.      CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING    AND    CON- 

STRUCTIVE  WORK 

Time — 160  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Paper,  oak  tag,  scissors, 
ruler,  try-square,  and  pencil. 

Forms  Constructed  —  Patterns  of 
the  cube,  oblong  prism,  square  prism, 
and  triangular  prism  should  be  made 
from  given  dimensions.  Books,  folios, 
and  mounted  pictures  may  also  be 
made. 

SUBJECT    II.     DRAWING    AND 
PAINTING    FROM     IMITA- 
TION, FROM  NATURE, 
FROM  MEMORY  AND 
IMAGINATION 

Time — 160  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Black  crayon,  soft  pen- 
cil, and  water  color. 

Forms  Represented  —  Familiar 
forms  of  any  description. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  February,  Subject  III  for  April, 
or  Subject  I  for  May.  If  approved 
drawings  similar  to  those  made  in  the 
classroom  are  available,  the  pupils 
may  make  copies  of  them. 


GRADES  5 A  AND  5B 

Course  of  Study 
FREEHAND  DRAWING,  COLOR    AND  CONSTRUCTION,  CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK,  PERSPECTIVE,  USE  OF  IN- 

STRUMENTS 


Syllabus 
Materials — Yellow  and  gray  manila 
paper,  white  paper,  oak  tag,  paste- 
board drawing  boards,  pencil  having 
a  large  soft  lead,  medium  hard  pencil, 
water  color,  compasses,  scissors,  try- 
square,  and  ruler.     Blackboard  com- 


passes, blackboard  ruler,  and  large  try- 
square  for  teacher's  use. 

GRADE  sA— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

SUBJECT.     FREEHAND 
DRAWING 
Develop  the  principle  that  a  circ> 


] 
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seen  obliquely  appears  as  an  ellipse, 
and  give  drill  in  its  application.  When 
drawing  freehand,  pupils  should  not 
carry  their  work  beyond  the  sketch 
stage.  Laboriously  finished  outline 
drawings  should  be  avoided.  The 
principles  of  light  and  shade  should 
be  introduced.  From  two  to  six  draw- 
ings may  be  made  during  each  period. 
Rapid  execution  should  be  insisted 
upon. 

Presentation — i.  Sketch  a  circle, 
and  then  draw  its  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal diameter.  Teach  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, diameter,  circumference,  bisect. 
2.  Sketch  an  ellipse  about  its  long  and 
short  diameter.  Compare  it  with  the 
oval.  Sketch  ovals  of  different  sizes 
and  forms,  drawing  their  diameter 
first.  3.  Drill  in  drawing  ellipses  of 
difiFerent  sizes  and  forms.  4.  Draw  a 
vertical  cylinder  above  and  below  the 
eye  level,  and  one  with  its  top  at  the 
eye  level.  5.  Drill  in  the  application 
of  the  principle  learned,  through  draw- 
ing familiar  forms  by  imitation,  and 
from  memory. 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

OCTOBER 

SUBJECT.    FREEHAND 
DRAWING 

Drill  exercises  in  applying  the  prin- 
ciple learned  during  September 
through  drawing  by  imitation,  from 
memory,  and  imagination. 

Time — ^480  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Those  which 
may  be  seen  daily  in  the  home  or  on 
the  street,  whose  shapes  are  based 
upon  the  cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere, 
such  as  a  jar,  mug,  cup,  tumbler,  dip- 
per, funnel,  bottle,  vase,  saucepan, 
bowl,  saucer,  plate,  barrel,  garbage 
can,  fruit  basket,  hydrant,  pail,  keg. 
Copies  of  approved  drawings  similar 


to  those  produced  in  the  classroom 
may  also  be  made. 

Presentation — Follow  the  plans  of 
a  lesson  in  drawing  from  imaginatioo 
outlined  in  the  Introduction,  page  — . 

NOVEMBER 

SUBJECT.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  OBJECTS 

Time — ^480  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented  —  Familiar 
forms  whose  shapes  are  based  upon 
the  cylinder,  cone  or  sphere  drawn 
singly  or  in  simple  groups.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  may  also  be  drawn. 
Copies  may  be  made  of  approved 
drawings  which  are  similar  to  those 
produced  in  the  classroom. 

DECEMBER 

S  UB  J  E  C  T.      CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING      AND      CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 

Time — 360  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Hard  pencil,  ruler,  try- 
square,  and  compasses. 

Presentation — Present  the  subject  as 
outlined  in  the  following  exercises. 
Emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  neat  and 
accurate  workmanship. 

1.  Drill  in  ruling  lines  of  given 
length. 

2.  Each  pupil  to  make  a  try-square 
of  oak  tag,  which  instrument  should 
be  constantly  used  in  the  work  which 
follows.  Read  "How  to  Construct  and 
Use  a  Try-Square,"  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, page  12. 

3.  Draw  right,  acute,  and  obtuse 
angles  from  given  dimensions. 

4.  Draw  squares  and  oblongs  with 
the  try-square  from  given  dimensions. 
Refer  back. 

5.  Draw  triangles  (a)  having  two 
sides  of  equal  length;  (b)  having  no 
two  sides  of  equal  length.  The  terras 
isosceles  and  scalene  need  not  be 
taught. 
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6.  Practice  in  the  use  of  the  com- 
passes to  be  given,  by  drawing  circles 
of  given  dimensions. 

7.  Review  the  geometric  terms 
vertical,  horizontal,  oblique,  perpen- 
dicular, circle,  ellipse,  oval,  diameter, 
diagonal,  circumference,  bisect,  cylin- 
der, cone,  sphere,  hemisphere,  angle, 
right,  acute  and  obtuse  angles,  tri- 
angle, right  angle  triangle.  The  pupils 
should  illustrate  these  terms  on  the 
blackboard. 

JANUARY 

SUBJECT.     CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING      AND      CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 

Time — 480  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — ^Hard  pencil,  ruler,  try- 
square,  compasses,  and  scissors. 

Presentation — Present  the  subject  as 
outlined  in  the  following  exercises. 
Try  to  secure  neat  and  accurate  work- 
manship. 

1.  Draw,  by  aid  of  the  compasses, 
equilateral  triangles  from  given  di- 
mensions. Teach  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "equilateral." 

2.  Draw,  aided  by  the  try-square, 
right  angle  triangles  of  given  sizes, 
and  in  various  positions. 

3.  Draw  with  the  aid  of  the  try- 
square,  cut  and  fold  a  pattern  of  a 
cube.  The  pupils  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  teacher,  who  should 
illustrate  each  step  in  the  exercise  by 
a  model  pattern,  and  by  drawings 
made  on  the  blackboard. 

4.  Give  drill  exercises  in  making 
patterns  of  cubes  from  specified  di- 
mensions. 

5.  Draw,  cut,  and  fold  the  pattern 
of  a  square  prism.  Present  the  work 
as  was  that  of  Exercise  3. 

6.  Drill  exercises  in  making  pat- 
terns of  square  prisms  from  given 
dimensions. 

7.  Review    the    geometric    terms 


used.     Pupils  should  illustrate  them 
on  the  blackboard. 

GRADE  5A— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT  I.     FREEHAND 
DRAWING 
Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 
Medium — Soft  pencil. 
Presentation — Same   as    Subject    I 
for  September,  Grade  5  A,  Fall  Term. 
SUBJECT  11.     FREEHAND 

DRAWING 
Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 
Medium — Soft  pencil. 
Forms  Represented. — Same  as  for 
October,  Grade  5A,  Fall  Term. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  October, 
Grade  5A,  Fall  Term. 

MARCH 

SUBJECT  I.     FREEHAND 
DRAWING 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject II  for  February. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  February. 

SUBJECT  IL  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  OBJECTS 

Time — ^240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented. — Same  as  for 
November,  Grade  5A,  Fall  Term. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  From 
Objects"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 

APRIL 

SUBJECT  I.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  OBJECTS 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject II  for  March. 
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Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  March. 

SUBJECT    II.     CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING      AND      CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 

Time — 120  minutes. 

Mediums — Same  as  for  December, 
Grade  5A,  Fall  Term. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Decem- 
ber, Grade  5A,  Fall  Term.  Do  as 
much  of  the  work  outlined  as  possible 
during  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

MAY 

SUBJECT    I.      CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING      AND      CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 

Time — ^240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Same  as  Subject  II  for 
April. 

Presentation — Continue  to  the  end 
of  the  work  outlined  for  December, 
Grade  5 A,  Fall  Term. 
SUBJECT   II.     CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING      AND      CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 

Time — ^240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Hard  pencil,  ruler,  try- 
square,  and  compasses. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  January, 
Grade  sA,  Fall  Term,  carrying  the 
work  as  outlined  as  far  as  possible. 

JUNE 

SUBJECT    I.      CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING      AND      CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Same  as  Subject  II  for 
May. 

Presentation — Continue  to  end  of 
the  work  outlined  for  January,  Grade 
5A,  Fall  Term.  After  completing  the 
work  of  the  above  subject,  copies  of 
approved  freehand  perspective  draw- 
ings, similar  to  those  which  have  been 
drawn  in  the  classroom,  may  also  be 
made. 


GRADE  5B— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

SUBJECT.    DRAWING   AND 
PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 
Time — ^240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Soft  pencil  and  water 
color. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  leaf 
and  flower  sprays,  trees,  simple  land- 
scapes which  illustrate  the  perspective 
principles  learned,  fruits,  vegetables. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  'T)rawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  — . 
Copies  of  approved  drawings,  similar 
to  those  drawn  in  thd  class-room,  may 
also  be  made. 

OCTOBER 

SUBJECT    I.      DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING  FROM   NATURE 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Soft  pencil  and  water 
color. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  for 
September. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Septem- 
ber. 

SUBJECT    II.    CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING      AND      CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Hard  pencil,  ruler,  try- 
square,  compasses,  and  scissors. 

Forms  Represented — See  the  pres- 
entation. 

Presentation — Present  the  subject  as 
outlined  in  the  following  exercises. 
Strive  to  secure  neat  and  accurate 
workmanship.  Read  "Construction 
Drawing,"  in  the  Introduction,  page 
II. 

I.  Draw,  aided  by  the  try-square, 
a  pattern  of  an  oblong  prism.  The 
pupils  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  teacher,  who  should  illustrate  each 
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Step  in  the  exercise  by  a  model  pattern 
and  by  drawings  made  on  the  black- 
board. When  drawn,  the  outline 
should  be  cut  and  folded.  The  pupils 
should  then  draw,  cut,  and  fold  a  pat- 
tern of  an  oblong  prism  from  given 
dimensions,  without  aid  from  the 
teacher.  When  criticising  the  results 
of  the  work  in  construction  drawing, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  accuracy 
of  workmanship. 

2.  Drill  exercises  should  be  given 
in  drawing  patterns  of  cones  from 
specified  dimensions.  The  teacher 
should  first  present  a  model  pattern 
of  a  cone  and  show  how  it  was  made. 

3.  Draw  the -pattern  of  a  conical 
lamp  shade  from  given  dimensions. 

NOVEMBER 

SUBJECT    I.      CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING     AND      CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 

Time — 280  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Materials — Hard  pencil,  ruler,  try- 
square,  compass,  and  scissors. 

Forms  Represented — See  presenta- 
tion. 

Presentation — i.  Draw,  using  a 
try-square,  a  pattern  of  a  box,  which 
pattern  should  be  cut  and  folded.  2. 
Draw,  cut,  and  fold  the  pattern  of  a 
cover  of  the  box  in  exercise  I.  3.  Drill 
exercises  should  be  given  in  drawing 
patterns  of  boxes,  envelopes,  or  port- 
folios from  given  dimensions. 

The  pupils  should  be  familiar  with 
the  following  terms  and  illustrate  them 
on  the  blackboard:  Square,  oblong, 
circle,  semicircle,  right,  obtuse,  and 
acute  angle,  right  angle  triangle, 
isosceles  triangle,  equilateral  triangle, 
cube,  sphere,  hemisphere,  square 
prism,  oblong  prism,  triangular  prism, 
cone,  circumference,  arc,  diameter,  di- 
agonal, radius,  radii,  perpendicular, 
vertical,  horizontal,  oblique,  parallel, 
bisect,  trisect. 


SUBJECT  11.    FREEHAND 
DRAWING 

Develop  the  following  principles: 
I.  Receding  horizontal  lines,  which 
are  parallel,  converge  to  the  same 
point.  Teach  the  meaning  of  con- 
verge. 2.  Receding  horizontal  lines 
seen  below  the  level  of  the  eye  slant 
up. 

When  drawing  freehand,  the  pupils 
should  not  carry  their  work  beyond 
the  sketch  stage.  Laboriously  finished 
outline  drawings  should  be  avoided. 
Light  and  shade  should  be  indicated 
From  two  to  six  drawings  should  be 
made  during  each  period.  Rapid  ex- 
ecution should  be  insisted  upon. 

Time — 200  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented  —  Rectangular 
prismatic  forms  such  as  boxes,  books, 
and  baskets. 

Presentation — i.  The  teacher  should 
make  drawings  on  the  blackboard  in 
parallel  perspective  which  illustrate 
the  above  principles,  and  the  pupil 
should  copy  these  drawings.  2.  Drill 
exercises  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  learned  should  now  be  given 
by  drawing  familiar  forms  in  parallel 
perspective  as  if  seen  below  the  eye 
level,  from  memory,  imagination,  and 
from  objects.  Copies  of  approved 
drawings,  similar  to  those  drawn  in 
the  classroom  may  also  be  made. 

DECEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.     FREEHAND 
DRAWING 

Develop  the  following  principle: 
Receding  horizontal  lines  seen  above 
the  eye  level  slant  down. 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented  —  Rectangfular 
prismatic  forms,  such  as  boxes,  books, 
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baskets,   simple   buildings,  and  land- 
scapes. 

Presentation — i.  The  teacher  should 
make  drawings  on  the  blackboard 
which  illustrate  the  principles  to  be 
developed,  and  the  pupils  should  copy 
them.  2.  Drill  exercises  in  applying 
the  principles  learned  should  now  be 
given  through  drawing  familiar  forms 
from  memory,  imagination,  and  from 
objects.  Copies  of  approved  draw- 
ings, similar  to  those  drawn  in  the 
classroom,  may  also  be  made. 
SUBJECT  IL  FREEHAND 
DRAWING 

Continued  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples learned  through  drawing  fa- 
miliar prismatic  forms  in  angular  per- 
spective. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Boxes,  books, 
baskets,  tables,  chairs,  simple  build- 
ings, and  landscapes. 

Presentation — The  teacher  should 
making  drawings  of  simple,  familiar 
forms  on  the  blackboard  in  angular 
perspective,  and  the  pupils  should  copy 
the  drawings,  following  the  example 
of  the  instructor.  The  teacher  should 
illustrate  her  work  by  using  a  model. 

JANUARY 

SUBJECT  I.     FREEHAND 
DRAWING 

Continue  with  the  work  outlined 
under  Subject  II  for  December. 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  for 
Subject  II  for  December. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
II  for  December.  Copies  of  approved 
drawings,  similar  to  those  in  the  class- 
room, may  also  be  made. 
SUBJECT  II.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  OBJECTS 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 


Mediums — Soft  pencil  or  black 
crayon. 

Forms  Represented  —  Familiar 
forms  whose  shapes  are  based  upon 
the  rectangular  prism,  cone,  cylinder, 
and  sphere.  They  should  be  drawn  in 
groups  of  two. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
Copies  of  approved  drawings  which 
illustrate  any  of  the  perspective  prin- 
ciples learned  may  also  be  made. 

GRADE  5B— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT.      CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING      AND      CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 

Time — ^480  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Materials — Hard  pencil,  ruler,  try- 
square,  compasses,  and  scissors. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  for 
Subject  II  for  October  and  Subject  I 
for  November,  Grade  5B,  Fall  Term. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
II  for  October  and  Subject  I  for  No- 
vember, Grade  5B,  Fall  Term. 

MARCH 

SUBJECT  1.     FREEHAND 
DRAWING 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject II  for  November,  Grade  5B,  Fall 
Term. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
II  for  November,  Grade  5B,  Fall 
Term. 

SUBJECT  II.    FREEHAND 
DRAWING 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  for 
Subject  I  for  December,  Grade  5B, 
Fall  Term. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 

T  for  Dpppmhpr   HraHp  cR   Fall  T*»m-i 
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APRIL 

SUBJECT  L     FREEHAND 
DRAWING 

Time — ^240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  for 
Subject  II  for  December,  Grade  5B, 
Fall  Term. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
II  for  January,  Grade  5B,  Fall  Term. 
SUBJECT  II.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  OBJECTS 

Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject II  for  January,  Grade  5B,  Fall 
Term. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  January,  Grade  5B,  Fall  Term. 

MAY. 

SUBJECT  I.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  OBJECTS 

Time — ^240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 


Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject II  for  January,  Grade  5B,  Fall 
Term. 
SUBJECT    II.     DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Soft  pencil  and  water 
color. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  the 
subject  for  September,  Grade  5B, 
Fall  Term. 

JUNE 

SUBJECT.      DRAWING    AND 
PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 
Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Soft  pencil  and  water 
color. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject II  for  May,  Grade  5B,  Spring 
Term. 

Presentation — Same  as  the  subject 
for  September,  Grade  5B,  Fall  Term. 
Copies  of  approved  drawings  and 
paintings,  similar  to  those  produced  in 
the  classroom,  may  also  be  made. 


GRADES  6A  AND  6B 

Course  of  Study 

FREEHAND  DRAWING,  COLOR,  CONSTRUCTION  DRAWING 

AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK 


Syllabus 
Materials — Yellow  and  gray  manila 
paper,  white  paper,  oak  tag,  paste- 
board drawing  board,  pencil  having 
large  soft  lead,  medium  hard  pencil, 
water  color,  compasses,  try-square, 
scissors,  and  ruler.  Blackboard  com- 
passes, blackboard  ruler  and  large  try- 
square  for  teacher's  use. 

GRADE  6A— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.   FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  MEMORY  AND 

IMAGINATION 
Time — 60    minutes    in    consecutive 

lessons. 


Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Those  which 
may  be  seen  daily  in  the  home  or  on 
the  street,  whose  shapes  are  based 
upon  the  cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere. 

Presentation — Read  "Drawing  from 
Memory"  and  "Drawing  from  Imag- 
ination," in  the  Introduction,  page  7. 
Present  the  work  as  outlined  in  "Plan 
of  a  Lesson  in  Drawing  from  Imag- 
ination," in  the  Introduction,  page  7. 
Read  "Criticism,"  in  the  Introduction, 
page  2.  Strive  to  show  the  pupils 
how  to  draw,  by  drawing  rather  than 
by  oral  explanation.  Read  "Teaching 
Drawing    as    an    Aid    in    Acquiring 
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Power  to  Draw,"  in  the  Introduction, 
page  15.  The  objects  represented 
should  appear  as  if  seen  below  the  eye 
level.  They  may  be  drawn  singly  or  in 
simple  groups. 

SUBJECT  II.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  MEMORY  AND 
IMAGINATION 

Time — 160  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Boxes,  bas- 
kets, and  books.  When  drawing 
baskets,  show  by  drawing  and  by  use 
of  a  model,  how  the  handles  should  be 
represented. 

Presentation — Drill  exercises  in 
drawing  objects  whose  shapes  are 
based  upon  the  oblong  prism.  The 
drawings  should  show  the  appearance 
of  the  forms  in  parallel  and  angular 
perspective,  as  if  seen  beloiv  the  eye 
level.  The  teacher  may  aid  the  pupils 
in  securing  a  clear  mental  image  of 
the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  represented,  by  sketching 
them  on  the  blackboard;  but  such 
sketches  should  never  picture  the  ob- 
jects as  the  pupils  are  to  draw  them. 
If,  for  example,  a  drawing  of  a  box 
or  basket  in  angular  perspective  be  re- 
quired, the  teacher  may  make  a  sketch 
of  the  object  in  parallel  perspective, 
or  a  working  drawing  sketch  of  the 
form  may  be  made.  The  objects  rep- 
resented may  be  drawn  singly  or  in 
simple  groups. 

OCTOBER 

SUBJECT  I.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  OBJECTS  SEEN 
BELOW  THE  EYE  LEVEL 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented  —  Cylindrical, 
conical,  spherical,  and  prismatic  forms, 
such  as  mugs,  jars,  bowls,  vases, 
books,  boxes,  and  baskets.    Fruits  and 


vegetables  may  be  grouped  with  the 
above  forms. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
The  objects  should  be  dravm  in  groups 
of  two. 

SUBJECT  II.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING BY  IMITATION  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGI- 
NATION 

Cylindrical  and  conical  objects  as 
seen  above  the  eye  level. 

Time — 80  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Familiar  cylin- 
drical or  conical  forms,  such  as  tower, 
water  tank,  chimney,  column,  barrel, 
pail,  tub,  light  shade,  street  lamp. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
I  for  September.  The  teacher  may 
sketch  on  the  blackboard  the  forms 
required  as  if  seen  below  the  eye  level, 
or  a  working  drawing  sketch  of  the 
forms  may  be  made.  The  pupils 
should  then  draw  the  required  forms 
as  if  seen  above  the  eye  level.  Wlien 
drawing  from  sketches,  the  pupils 
should  strive  correctly  to  represent 
forms  and  proportions,  because  the 
exercises  should  not  only  provide  drill 
in  the  application  of  perspective  prin- 
ciples, but  they  should  also  cultivate 
the  habit  of  observation  as  well. 
SUBJECT  II L  FREEHAND 
DRAWING  BY  IMITATION 
FROM  ME^rORY  AND 
IMAGINATION 

Forms  whose  shapes  are  based  upon 
the  oblong  prisms  as  seen  above  the 
eye  level  in  parallel  and  angular  per- 
spective. 

Time — 160  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented  —  Familiar 
forms  which  may  be  seen  on  the  city's 
streets,  such  as  boxes,  baskets,  garbage 
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cans,  barrels,  simple  buildings,  door- 
ways, windows,  hanging  signs  and 
sign  posts.  Simple  landscape  and  street 
scenes  which  illustrate  the  application 
of  the  perspective  principles  learned 
may  also  be  pictured.  When  drawing 
some  of  the  forms  here  suggested,  the 
pupils  will  be  required  to  apply  the 
principle  that  receding  horizontal  lines 
seen  below  the  eye  level  slant  up,  as 
well  as  the  principle  that  receding 
horizontal  lines  seen  above  the  eye 
level  slant  down. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I 
for  September  and  Subject  II  for  No- 
vember. NOVEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.    FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING BY  IMITATION  OR 
FROM  MEMORY  AND 
IMAGINATION 

Forms  whose  shapes  are  based  upon 
the  cylinder,  cone,  sphere,  and  ob- 
long prisms  as  seen  below  or  above 
the  eye  level. 

Time — ^240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Such  as  those 
suggested  under  Subject  III  for  Oc- 
tober. 

Presentation — If  approved  draw- 
ings, similar  to  those  made  in  the  class- 
room, are  available,  the  pupils  may  de- 
vote the  time  to  making  copies  of 
them.  If  such  drawings  are  not  avail- 
able, drawings  from  memory  and  imag- 
ination, as  presented  under  Subject  I 
for  September  and  Subjects  II  and  III 
for  October,  should  be  made.  The 
pupils  should  be  familiar  with  the  fol- 
lowing perspective  principles:  i.  A' 
circle  seen  obliquely  appears  as  an 
ellipse.  2.  Receding  parallel  lines 
converge  to  the  same  point.  3.  Re- 
ceding horizontal  lines  seen  below  the 
eye  level  slant  up.  4.  Receding  hori- 
zontal lines  seen  above  the  eye  level 
slant  down.  5.  As  objects  recede  from 
view  they  appear  to  grow  smaller. 


SUBJECT  II.  DRAWING  FROM 

OBJECTS  SEEN  BELOW  OR 
ABOVE  THE  EYE  LEVEL 

Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented  —  Familiar 
forms  whose  shapes  are  based  upon 
the  cylinder,  cone,  sphere,  and  oblong 
prism. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
The  objects  pictured  may  be  drawn 
singly  or  in  groups  of  two. 

DECEMBER 

SUBJECT.      CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING    AND    CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 

Time — 360  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Materials — Hard  pencil,  ruler,  try- 
square,  and  compasses. 

Forms  Represented — Those  men- 
tioned in  the  Presentation. 

Presentation — Present  the  work  as 
outlined  in  the  following  exercises. 
Give  constant  drill  in  the  use  of  the 
one-quarter  and  one-inch  measure. 

I.  Each  pupil  should  make  a  try- 
square.  This  instrument  will  be 
needed  constantly  in  the  work  which 
follows.  Read  "How  to  Construct 
and  Use  a  Try-Square,"  in  the  Intro- 
duction, page  12.  2.  Draw,  aided  by 
the  try-square,  right-angle  triangles  of 
the  given  sizes  and  in  various  posi- 
tions. Example:  Construct  a  right- 
angle  triangle  whose  perpendicular 
sides  will  measure  2j4  inches,  or  one 
whose  perpendicular  sides  measure 
i^  inches  and  5J4  inches.  3. 
By  the  aid  of  the  try-square, 
draw,  cut,  and  fold  the  pattern 
of  an  oblong  prism  from  given  di- 
mensions. Example:  Draw,  cut,  and 
fold  the  pattern  of  an  oblong  prism  of 
the  following  dimensions:  Length, 
454  inches;  width,  2^  inches;  thick- 
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ness,  lyi  inches.  The  teacher  should 
illustrate  how  this  pattern  should  be 
made  by  freehand  sketches  drawn  on 
the  blackboard,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
model.  4.  By  aid  of  the  try-square, 
draw,  cut,  and  fold  the  pattern  of  an 
equilateral  triangular  prism  from 
given  dimensions.  Review  the  con- 
struction of  an  equilateral  triangle. 
5.  Drill  exercises  should  be  given  in 
drawing  the  patterns  of  boxes,  card 
cases,  or  envelopes  from  sketches  or 
specifications.  Constantly  employ  the 
%  and  yi  inch  measures.  6.  Review 
the  following  terms:  Square,  circle, 
semicircle,  oblong,  right,  acute,  and 
obtuse  angles,  right  angle  triangle, 
isosceles  triangle,  scalene  triangle, 
equilateral  triangle,  cube,  sphere,  hemi- 
sphere, square  prism,  oblong  prism, 
triangular  prism,  cone,  circumference, 
arc,  diameter,  diagonal,  radius,  radii, 
perpendicular,  vertical,  horizontal, 
oblique,  parallel,  bisect,  trisect.  The 
pupils  should  illustrate  these  terms  on 
the  blackboard. 

JANUARY 

SUBJECT.      CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING  (WORKING 

DRAWINGS) 

Time — ^360  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Materials — Hard  pencil,  ruler,  try- 
square  and  compasses. 

Forms  Represented — Those  men- 
tioned in  the  Presentation. 

Presentation — Read  "Construction 
Drawing"  in  the  Introduction,  page 
II.     Present  the  work  as  follows: 

1.  Teach  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"Working  Drawing." 

2.  Show  the  pupils  a  working  draw- 
ing, together  with  the  object  it  repre- 
sents, and  explain  why  each  part  of  it 
is  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  a  sup- 
posed workman  who  is  to  make  the 
object  which  the  drawing  pictures  or 
describes.      (Such  a  drawing  may  be 


made  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard 
before  the  class  assembles.) 

3.  Working  from  an  object  and  be- 
fore the  class,  the  teacher  should  make 
on  the  blackboard  a  freehand  working 
drawing  or  sketch.  Each  step  in  the 
work  should  be  explained.  Both 
teacher  and  pupils  should  then  trans- 
pose the  freehand  working  drawing 
into  a  scale  drawing,  which  work  will 
necessitate  the  use  of  instruments, 
namely,  the  rule,  try-square  and  com- 
passes. 

4.  The  pupils  should  now  make 
freehand  working  sketches  each  to  be 
followed  by  scale  drawings  made  by 
the  use  of  instruments,  of  objects 
orally  described  and  illustrated  by 
freehand  perspective  sketches  made 
by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard.  Af- 
ter each  exercise  is  completed  the  work 
should  be  criticized. 

Practice  in  freehand  lettering  and 
numbering  may  be  given  before  the 
work  of  Exercise  4  is  begun.  Read 
"Freehand  Lettering  and  Number- 
ing" in  the  Introduction,  page  13. 
GRADE  6A— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT.     CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING    AND    CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 

Time — ^480  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Materials — Hard  pencil,  ruler,  try- 
square  and  compasses. 

Forms  Represented — ^Those  men- 
tioned in  the  Presentation. 

Presentation — Same  as  the  subject 
for  December,  Grade  6A,  Fall  Terra. 

MARCH 

SUBJECT.      CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING  (WORKING 
DRAWINGS) 
Time — ^480  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Materials — Hard  pencil,  ruler,  try- 
square  and  compasses. 
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Forms  Represented — ^Thosc  men- 
tioned in  the  Presentation. 

Presentation — Same  as  the  subject 
for  January,  Grade  6A,  Fall  Term. 

APRIL 

SUBJECT  I.    FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  MEMORY  AND 

IMAGINATION 
Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums,  Forms  Represented  and 
Presentation — Same  as  Subject  I  for 
September,  Grade  6A,  Fall  Term. 
SUBJECT  II.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  MEMORY  AND 

IMAGINATION 
Time — ^240  minutes  in  consecutnve 
lessons. 

Mediums,  Forms  Represented  and 
Presented — Same  as  Subject  III  for 
September,  Grade  6A,  Fall  Term. 

MAY  AND  JUNE 

Same  as  for  October  and  Novem- 
ber, Grade  6A,  Fall  Term. 

GRADE  6B— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.   FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING OF  A  HORIZONTAL 
RECEDING  CYLINDER 

Time — ^200  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Horizontal  re- 
ceding cylinders. 

Presentation — ^To  serve  in  illustrat- 
ing the  principles  involved,  use  a 
cylindrical  pasteboard  or  tin  box.  It 
should  be  large  enough  to  be  distinctly 
seen  from  the  rear  of  the  classroom. 
The  cover  of  the  box  should  be  re- 
moved. Individual  models  may  also 
be  used.  Present  the  subject  as  out- 
lined in  the  following  exercises: 

Exercise  I — ^Devote  40  minutes  to 
this  exercise.  The  teacher  should 
show  the  pupils  two  drawings.  These 
drawings  should  be  made  before  the 
lesson  begins.  One  of  these  should 
represent  a  vertical  cylinder  resting 


upon  its  base  and  seen  a  little  below 
the  eye  level.  The  other  should  rep- 
resent a  receding  horizontal  cylinder, 
as  seen  below  the  eye  level  and  a  little 
to  the  left.  Letter  the  first  drawing 
A  and  the  second  one  B.  See  cut  be- 
low Fig.  I.  Shading  and  cast  shadows 
should  be  indicated  on  both  sketches. 
These  drawings  should  be  made  on  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  with  black  crayon. 
Observe  in  Sketch  A : 

1.  The  center  line  or  axis.  Teach 
axis. 

2.  That  the  long  diameter  of  both 
top  and  bottom  ellipses  are  perpendicu- 
lar or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 

3.  That  the  lower  ellipse  is  wider 
than  the  one  above  it.  This  is  because 
the  lower  ellipse  is  farther  below  the 
eye  level  than  the  one  above ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  seen  less  obliquely. 

4.  That  the  vertical  sides  of  the 
cylinder  are  drawn  vertically — ^they  do 
not  converge  or  diverge.  Teach  the 
following  perspective  principle.  Ver- 
tical lines  are  always  drawn  vertical. 

Observe  in  Sketch  B : 

1.  The  center  line  or  axis  and  that 
it  recedes. 

2.  That  the  long  diameters  of  both 
ellipses  are  perpendicular  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis. 

3.  That  the  farther  ellipse  is  wider 
than  the  nearer  one.  This  is  because 
it  is  farther  to  the  left,  and  therefore 
seen  less  obliquely  than  the  nearer 
one. 

4.  That  the  long  diameter  of  the 
farther  ellipse  is  shorter  than  the  long 
diameter  of  the  nearer  ellipse.  Meas- 
ure the  two  diameters  to  prove  this. 
The  farther  ellipse  is  therefore  smaller 
than  the  near  one,  although  it  may  be 
proportionately  wider.  This  is  be- 
cause objects  appear  to  grow  smaller 
as  they  recede  from  view. 

5.  Observe  that  the  sides  or  hori- 
zontal boundary  lines  of  the  cylinder 
approach  one  another,  in  accordance 
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with  the  perspective  principle  that  re- 
ceding parallel  lines  converge,  and 
that  they  also  incline  upward  in  har- 
mony with  the  principle  that  horizontal 
lines  seen  below  the  eye  slant  up.  The 
pupils  may  now  make  a  copy  of  sketch 
B,  following  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  who  should  draw  on  the  black- 
board. 

Exercise  II — Devote  forty  minutes 
to  this  exercise.  The  teacher  should 
show  the  pupils  three  drawings,  made 
on  one  large  sheet  of  paper  with  black 
crayon,  of  a  horizontal  cylindrical  box 
with  its  open  end  toward  the  observer 
in  the  following  positions.    See  Fig.  2. 

(A)  As  seen  directly  opposite  and 
at  the  eye  level  This  drawing  will  be 
represented  by  two  concentric  circles. 
(B)  As  seen  directly  opposite  but  a 
little  below  the  eye  level.  (C)  As  seen 
directly  opposite  but  a  little  above  the 
eye  level.  Drawing  (C)  should  be 
placed  directly  over  (A)  and  draw- 
ing (B)  directly  under  (A).  Each 
drawing  should  be  shaded  so  that  its 
form  may  be  seen  with  clearness.  The 
ends  of  the  cylinders  B  and  C  should 
be  drawn  as  circles.  Theoretically 
they  are  elliptical  in  form  for  they  are 
viewed  somewhat  obliquely,  but  prac- 
tically they  appear  as  circles. 

Observe  in  these  drawings: 

1.  The  effect  of  foreshortening. 
Review  the  meaning  of  this  term, 

2.  That  horizontal  receding  parallel 
lines  converge,  and  converge  to  the 
same  point. 

3.  That  horizontal  receding  lines 
seen  above  the  eye  level  slant  down, 
and  that  horizontal  lines  seen  below 
the  eye  level  slant  up. 

The  pupils  should  now  copy  the 
above  drawings  assisted  by  the 
teacher,  who  should  work  with  them 
on  the  blackboard.  Read  "Drawing 
as  an  Aid  in  Acquiring  Power  to 
Draw"  in  the  Introduction,  page  — . 

When  drawing  freehand  the  pupils 


should  not  carry  their  work  beyond 
the  sketch  stage.  Laboriously  in- 
ished  outline  drawings  should  be 
avoided.  The  shading  and  cast  shad- 
ows should  be  presented.  Rapid  exe- 
cution should  be  insisted  upon.  Prac- 
tice in  drawing  on  the  blackboard 
should  be  constantly  given. 

Exercise  III — ^Devote  120  minutes 
in  consecutive  lessons  to  this  exercise. 
Drill  in  drawing  the  horizontal  cylin- 
der in  various  positions,  as  seen  above, 
below  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
eye.  The  pupils  should  make  from 
ten  to  twelve  drawings,  each  not  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  the  long 
way,  by  following  the  example  of  the 
teacher,  who  should  draw  on  the  black- 
board. The  teacher  should  constantly 
use  a  large  cylindrical  box  as  a  model 
to  verify  results.  The  pupils  may 
use  small  individual  models.  Fig.  3 
illustrates  exercises  i,  2  and  3,  which 
follow.  Present  the  work  as  outlined 
below. 

I.  Picture  a  cylinder  lying  on  its 
side  as  if  seen  below  the  level  of  the 
eye  and  to  the  left.  It  should  recede 
but  little;  the  angle  which  its  sides 
make  with  a  horizontal  line  should  be 
very  small.  The  ends  must  of  course 
be  represented  by  narrow  ellipses,  for 
they  are  seen  very  obliquely.  This 
drawing  will  be  similar  to  Fig.  i.  The 
order  of  drawing  a  receding  hori- 
zontal cylinder  should  be  as  follows: 

(A)  Determine  its  direction  by 
drawing  a  line  of  indefinite  length. 
This  should  represent  the  axis  of  the 
object. 

(B)  Determine  the  thickness  of  the 
cylinder  by  lines  of  indefinite  length, 
which  lines  should  converge  very 
gently,  since  the  object  is  to  be  repre- 
sented as  turned  but  little  from  the 
observer.  These  lines  should  also 
slant  up,  as  the  object  is  to  be  pictured 
below  the  eye ;  they  would  slant  down 
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if  it  were  to  be  shown  as  seen  above 
the  eye. 

(C)  Draw  the  long  diameter  of  the 
ellipse  which  is  to  represent  the  near 
end  of  the  object  and  sketch  the  ellipse. 
This  diameter  must  be  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis. 

(D)  Determine  the  leng^  of  the 
cylinder  and  sketch  the  long  diameter 
of  the  ellipse  which  is  to  represent  the 
far  end  of  the  object,  sketch  the  ellipse 
and  complete  the  drawing. 

2.  Draw  the   same   cylinder  as  in 

( 1 )  ;  picture  it  as  if  turned  at  a  slight- 
ly increased  angle  from  the  observer, 
but  still  below  the  eye  level.  Ob- 
serve: 

(A)  That  the  ellipses  which  repre- 
sent its  ends  must  be  wider  than  those 
of  the  cylinder  first  drawn.  This  is 
because  the  ends  of  the  object  now  to 
be  pictured  are  viewed  less  obliquely. 

(B)  That  the  lines  which  represent 
the  sides  of  the  cylinder  converge 
more  sharply  than  the  corresponding 
lines  of  the  first  cylinder  pictured. 

(C)  That  this  second  drawing  must 
be  shorter  than  the  first  one,  because 
being  turned  from  the  observer  at  a 
greater  angle,  it  will  appear  fore- 
shortened. 

3.  Draw  the  same  cylinder  as   in 

(2)  ;  picture  it  as  if  turned  at  a  greater 
angle  but  at  the  same  level  below  the 
eye.  Observe  in  this  drawing  the 
same  distinctive  features  (A),  (B) 
and  (C)  which  the  drawing  made  in 
Exercise  2  possessed.     Observe  also: 

(D)  That  the  ends  of  the  cylinder 
are  almost  circular  in  form  and  that 
the  ellipses  which  represent  these  ends 
seem  to  cross  one  another.  This  is 
caused  by  the  rapid  foreshortening  ot 
the  object. 

(E)  That  in  proportion  to  the  angle 
the  object  is  turned  from  the  observer 
its  axis  approaches  an  apparently  ver- 
tical position.     The  axis  of  the  hori- 


zontal cylinder  in  Exercise  i,  Fig.  i, 
is  nearly  horizontal,  while  the  axis  of 
the  cylinders  B  and  C  in  Exercise  2, 
Fig.  2,  are  represented  by  strictly  ver- 
tical lines. 

4.  Draw  the  four  cylinders  as  pic- 
tured in  Exercises  i,  2  and  3,  and  in 
the  same  relative  positions  below  the 
eye  level,  but  at  the  right  of  the  ob- 
server. The  pupils  may  attempt  this 
work  without  assistance  from  the 
teacher.  The  results  should  be  criti- 
cized. Read  "Criticism"  and  "Teach- 
ing Drawing  as  an  Aid  in  Acquiring 
Power  to  Draw"  in  the  Introduction, 
pages  2  and  15,  respectively.  Set 
a  time  allowance  of  a  few  moments 
only  for  each  drawing.  Insist  on 
rapid  execution.  Read  "Rapid  Exe- 
cution" in  the  Introduction,  page  2. 

5.  Draw  horizontal  receding  cylin- 
ders as  before ;  picture  them  as  if  seen 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  and  above 
the  eye  level. 

SUBJECT  II.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  OBJECTS 

Time — ^40    minutes    in    consecutive 
lessons. 
Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Familiar  cy- 
lindrical box  forms  resting  on  their 
sides.  The  objects  should  be  drawn 
singly,  not  in  groups. 

If  the  teacher  can  procure  six  or 
eight  pieces  of  wood  sawed  from  a 
limb  of  a  tree,  each  piece  about  eight 
inches  long  and  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  they  will  serve  ad- 
mirably as  drawing  models  for  this 
exercise.  If  such  models  are  not 
straight,  or  if  they  contain  a  knot  or 
a  projecting  twig,  so  much  the  better, 
as  these  irregularities  will  add  interest 
to  the  work. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion given  under  "Drawing  from  Ob- 
jects" in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 
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OCTOBER 

SUBJECT  I.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM   OBJECTS 

Time — 80  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject II  for  September. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  September. 

SUBJECT  II.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  MEMORY  AND 
IMAGINATION 

Tiffin— 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Cylindrical  or 
conical  objects,  such  as  barrel,  gar- 
bage can,  log,  drain  pipe,  flower  pot, 
fruit  basket  and  tub. 

Presentation — Read  "Drawing  from 
Memory"  and  "Drawing  from  Imagi- 
nation" in  the  Introduction,  page  — . 
If  approved  drawings  similar  to  those 
made  in  the  classroom,  which  picture 
cylindrical  or  conical  objects  resting 
on  their  sides  are  available,  the  time 
may  be  spent  in  making  copies  of 
them. 

SUBJECT    III.    FREEHAND 
DRAWING  FROM  OBJECTS 

Time — ^240  minutes. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — ^These  may  in- 
clude flower  pots,  cups,  bottles,  jars, 
jugs,  tumblers,  preserve  cans  and  vase 
forms. 

Presentation — ^The  forms  drawn 
should  be  in  groups  of  two.  The 
nearest  should  be  a  cylindrical  object 
resting  on  its  sides ;  back  of  this  object 
should  be  a  cylindrical  form  such  as  a 
vase  or  bottle  resting  upon  its  base. 
The  order  of  work  should  be  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  Determine  the  height  and 
width  of  the  g^oup.  (2)  Determine 
by  light  sketch  lines,  the  relative  sizes 
of  each  object  which  the  g^oup  in- 


cludes.     (3)  Sketch  lightly  each  ob- 
ject and  complete. 

NOVEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.    FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  MEMORY  AND 
IMAGINATION 

Time — 160  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Same  as  Sub- 
ject II  for  October. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  October. 

SUBJECT  II.  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  OBJECTS 

Time — 160  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Forms  whose 
shapes  are  based  upon  the  oblong 
prism,  cylinder  or  cone. 

Presentation — ^The  objects  serving 
as  models  should  be  grouped  in  pairs. 
Each  group  should  be  composed  of  a 
prismatic  form,  such  as  an  oblong  box, 
basket  or  book,  and  a  cylindrical  ob- 
ject, such  as  a  jar,  bottle,  tumbler, 
flower  pot  or  cylindrical  box. 
SUBJECT  III.  CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING  (WORKING 
DRAWINGS) 

Time — 160  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Hard  pencil,  ruler,  try- 
square  and  compasses.  The  pupils 
should  construct  their  try-squares  and 
they  should  be  used  whenever  right 
angles  or  perpendiculars  are  required. 
Read  "How  to  Construct  and  Use  a 
Try-Square"  in  the  Introduction,  page 
12. 

Forms  Represented — ^Useful  objects 
demanding  very  simple  construction  in 
wood,  iron  or  stone. 

Presentation — ^The  pupils  should 
first  make  freehand  working  sketches 
of  objects  orally  described  or  illus- 
trated by  freehand  perspective 
sketches  made  by  the  teacher  on  the 
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blackboard.  From  each  freehand 
working  sketch  the  pupils  should 
make  a  scale  drawing,  working  with 
instruments.  Avoid  making  drawings 
of  complicated  objects.  Practice  in 
freehand  lettering  and  numbering  may 
be  given  before  the  work  of  this  sub- 
ject is  begun.  Read  ''Construction 
Drawing"  and  "Freehand  Lettering 
and  Numbering^'  in  the  Introduction^ 
pages  II  and  13,  respectively. 

DECEMBER 

SUBJECT.      CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING  (WORKING 

DRAWINGS) 

Time — ^360  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Hard  pencil,  ruler,  try- 
square  and  compasses. 

Forms  Represented — ^Useful  objects 
demanding  simple  construction  in 
either  wood  or  metal. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  III 
for  November.  All  working  drawings 
made  with  instruments  should  bear 
their  titles,  scale  and  pupil's  name 
with  school  and  grade,  neatly  printed 
and  well  placed.  A  few  of  the  draw- 
ings may  be  colored,  that  their  forms 
may  be  made  more  distinct.  Such 
work,  moreover,  will  provide  desirable 
drill  in  the  use  of  the  brush.  Draw- 
ings of  stone  objects  should  be  colored 
a  light  gray;  those  of  iron,  a  light 
blue,  and  those  of  wood,  a  light  brown. 

JANUARY 
FOR  boys'  classes 

SUBJECT.      CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING  (WORKING 

DRAWINGS) 

Time — 360  minutes. 

Medium — ^Hard  pencil,  rule,  try- 
square  and  compasses. 

Forms  Represented — ^Useful  objects 
demanding  simple  construction  in 
either  wood  or  metal. 

Presentation — Same  as  Subject  III 
for  November.  Review  the  terms: 
Square,     circle,     semicircle,     oblong, 


right,  acute  and  obtuse  angles,  right- 
angle  triangle,  equilateral  triangle, 
pentagon,  hexagon,  octagon,  cube, 
sphere,  hemisphere,  square,  prism,  ob- 
long prism,  triangular  prism,  cone, 
pyramids  of  different  kinds  (such  as 
square,  triangular,  etc.),  circumfer- 
ence, arc,  diameter,  diagonal,  radius, 
radii,  perpendicular,  vertical,  horizon- 
tal, oblique,  parallel,  bisect  and  trisect. 
The  pupils  should  illustrate  these 
terms  on  the  blackboard.  Teach  the 
1/16  inch  measure. 

FOR  girls'  classes 

SUBJECT.      DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING  FROM  OBJECTS 

OR  FROM  APPROVED 

DRAWINGS 

Time — ^360  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium — Soft  pencils  or  water 
color. 

Forms  Represented — Leaf  sprays 
and  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  simple 
landscapes  or  decorative  designs. 

Presentation — Read  "Drawing  from 
Objects"  and  "Drawing  by  Imitation" 
in  the  Introduction,  pages  3  and  2, 
respectively. 

GRADE  6B— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT  I.    FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING OF  A  HORIZONTAL 
RECEDING  CYLINDER 
Time — ^200  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 
Mediums — Soft  pencil. 
Forms  Represented — Horizontal  re- 
ceding cylinders. 

Presentation — Same   as   Subject   I 
for  September,  Grade  6B,  Fall  Term. 
SUBJECT     IL       FREEHAND 
DRAWINGS   FROM   OB- 
JECTS 
Time — 120  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium,  Forms  Represented  and 
Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II  for 
September,  Grade  6B,  Fall  Term. 
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SUBJECT    III.     FREEHAND 
DRAWING  FROM  MEMORY 

AND  IMAGINATION 
Time — i6o  minutes  in  consecutive 

lessons. 
Medium,   Forms  Represented  and 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject  II 

for  October,  Grade  6B,  Fall  Term. 

MARCH 

SUBJECT  I.    FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  OBJECTS 
Time,  Mediums,  Forms  Represented 
and  Presentation — Same   as   Subject 
III  for  October,  Grade  6B,  Fall  Term. 

SUBJECT     II.       FREEHAND 
DRAWING  FROM  MEMORY 

AND  IMAGINATION 
Time — ^240  minutes  in  consecutive 

lessons. 
Medium,   Forms  Represented  and 

Presentation — Same    as    Subject    II, 

Grade  6B,  Fall  Term. 

APRIL 

SUBJECT  I.    FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  OBJECTS 

Time — ^200  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium,  Forms  Represented  and 
Presentation — Same  as  Subject  II 
for  November,  Grade  6B,  Fall  Term. 

SUBJECT  II.      CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING  (WORKING 

DRAWINGS) 

Time,  Mediums,  Forms  Represented 
and  Presentation — Same  as  Subject 
III  for  November,  Grade  6B,  Fall 
Term. 

MAY 

SUBJECT    I.      CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING  (WORKING 

DRAWINGS) 


SPRING  TERM 

For  Both  Boys  and  Girls 

FEBRUARY 

Subject-^Mechanical  Drawing.     Use 
of  T'Square  and  Triangles 


t;*-^ 


Time — 240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Medium,  Forms  Represented  and 
Presentation — Same  as  the  Subject  for 
December,  Grade  6B,  Fall  Term. 
SUBJECT  II.      DRAWING  AND 

PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

Time — ^240  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Soft  pencil  or  water 
color. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  leaf 
and  flower  sprays,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Presentation — Follow  the  instruc- 
tion outlined  under  "Drawing  from 
Objects,"  in  the  Introduction,  page  3. 

JUNE 
FOR  BOYS*  CLASSES 

SUBJECT.      CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING  (WORKING 
DRAWINGS) 
Time — 360  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums,  Fonns  Represented  and 
Presentation — Same  as  Subject  V  lor 
December  and  January,  Grade  6B, 
Fall  Term. 

FOR  girls'  classes 

SUBJECT.      DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING  FROM  NATURE 

OR  FROM  APPROVED 

DRAWINGS 

Time — 360  minutes  in  consecutive 
lessons. 

Mediums — Pencil  or  water  color. 

Forms  Represented — Leaf  sprays 
and  flowers.  Copies  of  approved 
drawings  may  also  be  made. 

Presentation — Read  "Drawing  from 
Objects"  and  "Drawing  from  Imita- 
tion" in  the  Introduction,  pages  3  and 
2,  respectively. 

7A  AND  7B 

Forms  Represented — Square,  ob- 
long, equilateral  triangle,  hexagon* 
octagon. 

Presentation — i.  The  teacher  should 
show  the  pupils  by  example  how  to 
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quired  forms.  2.  The  teacher  should 
require  the  pupils  to  draw  similar 
forms  from  given  dimensions  and  con- 
stantly use  iht  y2,  yi  and  %  inch 
measures.  Plans  and  elevations  of 
the  square,  oblong  and  equilateral  tri- 
angular prisms  may  be  drawn  if  time 
will  permit. 

MARCH 

Subject  I.    Mechanical  Drazving. 

Use  of  Compasses.    Simple 

Geometric  Problems 

The  teacher  should  be  supplied  with 

blackboard  compasses  and  blackboard 

ruler. 

Time — 240  minutes. 

Work  Required — i.  To  bisect  a 
given  line.  2.  To  construct  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  3.  To  draw  a  perpen- 
dicular to  a  given  line  from  a  given 
point  on  the  line.  4.  To  draw  a  hexa- 
gon within  a  given  circle.  5.  To  bisect 
a  given  triangle.  6.  To  draw  an  angle 
equal  to  a  given  angle. 

Presentation — Show  the  pupils  by 
example  how  to  use  the  compass  and 
how  to  solve  each  problem.  Lead  the 
pupils  to  discover  the  truth  of  each 
solution.  Then  require  the  pupils  to 
repeat  each  exercise  without  assist- 
ance. Insist  upon  neat  and  accurate 
workmanship.  Each  problem  should 
occupy  a  space  of  about  three  or  four 
inches.  Constantly  use  the  }i  and  J^ 
inch  measure.  Review  previous 
knowledge  of  geometric  terms. 
Subject  II.  Mechanical  Drawing  and 
Constructive  Work.  Making 
Patterns 

Time    80  minutes. 

Materials  —  T-square,  triangles, 
compasses  and  oak  tag. 

Forms  Constructed  —  Patterns  of 
the  following  forms:  Square  prism, 
oblong  prism,  equilateral  prism,  cone 
(without  base),  square  pyramid,  ob- 
long pyramid,  equilateral  pyramid, 
hexagonal  pyramid. 

Presentation — Show   the  pupils  by 


Then  require  the  pupils  to  construct 
similar  forms  from  given  measure- 
ments. Constantly  use  the  %  and  ^ 
inch  measure. 

APRIL 

Subject  I.    Same  as  Subject  II  for 

March 

Time — 160  minutes. 
Subject  II.    Freehand  Drawing  from 
Memory  and  Imagination 

Time — 80  minutes. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented  —  Cylindrical, 
conical  and  rectilinear  forms  in  groups 
of  two ;  such  as  boxes,  baskets,  books, 
household  utensils  and  familiar  forms 
seen  on  the  city  streets. 

Presentation — i.  The  teacher  should 
clearly  describe  the  group  to  be  drawn. 
2.  The  pupil  should  then  draw  the 
group  described.  Set  a  time  allow- 
ance on  each  exercise.  Insist  on  rapid 
execution.  Do  not  carry  the  work 
beyond  the  sketch  stage.  3.  Class 
criticism  of  results.  4.  The  teacher 
should  now  draw  the  required  group 
on  the  blackboard  before  the  class. 
5.  The  pupils  should  then  redraw  the 
exercise.  6.  Repeat  the  exercise  if 
necessary.  Some  of  the  pupils  should 
draw  on  the  blackboard  during  each 
period. 

Note — Strive  to  indicate  the  light, 
shade  and  cast  shadows  of  the  forms 
drawn.  The  teacher  should  make 
every  effort  to  correlate  the  drawing 
with  other  studies.  She  should  en- 
courage home  work. 

MAY 

Subject  I.    Same  as  Subject  II  for 

April 

Time — 160  minutes. 
Subject  II.     Freehand  Drawing  from 

Objects 

Time — 160  minutes. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Fonns  Represented — Groups  of  two 
familiar  forms  each.  One  member  of 
each  group  should  be  a  rectangular  or 
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Presentation — ^As  outlined  in  the 
Introduction,  page  3. 

JUNE 

Subject.    Freehand  Drawing 

Time — ^320  minutes. 

Mediums — Soft  pencil  and  water 
color. 

Forms  Represented  —  Familiar  ob- 
jects and  plant  forms. 

Presentation — For  girls'  clcuses: 
Drawing    and    painting    from    plant 


forms  and  drawing  and  painting  from 
approved  copies. 

For  boys'  classes:  Working  draw- 
ings of  simple  objects  from  sketches 
and  specifications.  After  each  work- 
ing drawing  is  completed  the  pupils 
should  make  a  freehand  perspective 
sketch  of  the  object  represented  by 
the  working  drawing. 

For  mixed  ckuses:  Separate  work 
for  boys  and  girls  as  indicated  above. 


GRADES  8A  AND  8B 


Spring  Term 


FEBRUARY 


Subject — Working    Drawings    from 
Sketches  and  SpeciAccUions 

Time — ^320  minutes. 

Materials  —  Drawing  boards,  T- 
square  and  triangles. 

Forms  Represented  —  Simple  ob- 
jects supposed  to  be  made  in  the  shop, 
or  as  required  elsewhere. 

Presentation — ^The  pupils  should 
make  working  drawings  from  free- 
hand perspective  sketches  made  on  the 
blackboard  or  from  description.  The 
objects  drawn  should  be  simple.  It  is 
better  to  make  a  number  of  drawings 
which  represent  simple  objects  than  a 
few  drawings  of  complex  forms.  The 
teacher  should  strive  to  secure  neat 
and  accurate  workmanship.  She 
should  set  a  time  allowance  for  each 
exercise,  and  insist  upon  rapid  execu- 
tion. She  should  remember  that  work- 
ing drawings  are  incomplete  without 
full  dimensions  and  should  con- 
stantly use  the  1/16,  }i  and  %  inch 
measure.  All  drawings  should  be 
drawn  full  size,  or  to  scales  of  J^, 
Va  or  Yt. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  above 
work  for  girls'  classes  should  differ 
from  the  subject-matter  given  to  boys' 
classes.  The  supervising  teachers  of 
drawing  are  prepared  to  outline  appro- 
priate lessons  for  either  boys'  or  girls' 
classes. 


MARCH 

Subject — Same  as  for  February 

APRIL 

Subject — Freehand  Drawing  from 

Objects 

Time — 240  minutes. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Groups  of  two 
or  three  simple  objects.  Each  group 
should  contain  one  object  of  cylindri- 
cal or  concave  form,  such  as  jar,  bottle, 
cup,  flower  pot,  jug,  mug,  etc.,  and 
one  object  whose  form  is  based  upon 
the  oblong  or  triangular  prism;  such 
as  box,  basket  or  book.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  may  also  be  grouped  with 
the  above  forms.  Some  of  the  exer- 
cises should  require  the  drawing  of 
cylindrical  objects  resting  on  the  side. 

Presentation  —  See  Introduction, 
page  17.  Set  a  time  allowance  for 
each  exercise.  Strive  to  secure  rapid 
execution;  slow,  laborious  outline 
drawing  should  be  avoided. 

MAY 

Subject — Drawing  from  Memory  and 

Imagination 

Time — ^320  minutes. 

Medium — Soft  pencil. 

Forms  Represented — Groups  of  sim- 
ple objects,  such  as  those  drawn  from 
during  April  and  familiar  forms  seen 
on  the  city's  streets. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Subject 
II  for  April,  Grades  7A  and  7B. 

JUNE 

Same  as  for  Grades  7A  and  7B. 
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COURSE   OF    STUDY   FOR 
SPECIAL  CLASSES 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  following  syllabuses  were  pre- 
pared in  the  interest  of  the  special 
classes,  so  that  a  comprehensive  and 
thoro  course  of  essentials  might  be 
given  in  all  special  classes,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  individual  teacher  to 
decide  what  should  or  might  be 
omitted.  Committees  of  teachers  of 
special  classes  were  appointed  by  the 
District  Superintendent.  These  com- 
mittees were  directed  to  plan  for  a 
course  which,  in  the  first  four  years, 
would  lead  to  the  awakening  of  the 
child's  powers,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years,  to  the  mastery  of  facts  leading 
to  more  advanced  work.  The  reports 
of  these  committees  were  criticised, 
amended,  and  then  approved  by  the 
District  Superintendent.  Later  they 
were  confirmed  at  a  conference  of  the 
principals  and  then  given  to  the  teach- 
ers to  follow  out. 

In  the  hope  that  other  teachers  may 
be  helped,  the  editors  of  School 
Work  were  given  the  privilege  of 
publishing  this  Course  of  Study.  In 
its  careful  planning,  elimination  of 
non-essentials  and  practical  sugges- 
tions on  methods,  it  will  be  of  equal 
value  to  the  teachers  of  regular 
classes,  particularly  when  the  classes 
are  of  large  size  or  in  non-English 
speaking  neighborhoods. 

The  entire  course  has  been  planned 
with  intent  to  provide  a  good,  practi- 
cal education  for  the  child  whose 
school  career  will  not  extend  beyond 


the  sixth  year.  It  is  believed  that 
children  who  intend  to  continue  in 
school  should  spend  one  term  in  a 
regular  class  of  the  sixth  year,  second 
half,  before  entering  upon  the  work  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years. — Julia 
Richman,  Dist.  Supt.,  Districts  2  and  j. 
The  committees  who  planned  the 
Course  of  Study  for  Special  Classes 
were  constituted  as  follows : 

Arithmetic 

Margaret  T.  DriscoU,  P.  S.  137,  Man- 
hattan. 

Fredericka  Steiner,  P.  S.  42,  Man- 
hattan. 

Emma  Herdling,  P.  S.  2,  Primary, 
Manhattan. 

Reading 

Margaret  Berkan,  P.  S.  177,  Manhat- 
tan. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  P.  S.  7,  Manhattan. 

Edith  Wennblad,  P.  S.  177,  Manhat- 
tan. 

English 

Milinca  L.  Klein,  P.  S.  75,  Manhat- 
tan. 

Henrietta  E.  Lawrence,  P.  S.  92,  Man- 
hattan. 

D.  Daniel  Wallstein,  P.  S.  2,  Boys, 
Manhattan. 

Geography  and  History 

Mary  F.  Finn,  P.  S.  34,  Manhattan ; 
Abraham  Harwich,  P.  S.  2B,  Manhat- 
tan. Louise  M.  EUing,  P.  S.  177, 
Manhattan. 
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Outline 

Grade  4A :  Fourth  year,  first  half — 
Home  Geography. 

Grade  4B :  Fourth  year,  second  half 
—The  World. 

Grade  5B:  Fifth  year,  first  half- 
North  America  and  the  United  States. 
(In  broad  terms.) 

Grade  5B :  Fifth  year,  second  half 
—The  United  States. 

Review:  New  York  State  (5A)  ; 

The  City  of  New  York  (4A). 

Grade  6A:  Sixth  year,  first  half — 
South  America,  Canada,  Central 
America,  West  Indies. 

Grade  6B :  Sixth  year,  second  half 
— Europe. 

Plan  of  Study 

In  studying  the  continents  as 
wholes,  attention  should  be  directed 
to  their  comparative  sizes  (North 
America  being  taken  as  the  unit) ,  rela- 
tive positions,  their  general  contour, 
their  great  mountain  systems,  their 
great  river  systems,  their  large  seas, 
gulfs  and  bays,  and  their  important 
neighboring  islands.  Names  to  be 
studied  should  be  written  on  the  black- 
board. 

In  studying  a  country,  the  follow- 
ing series  of  topics,  so  far  as  the 
topics  may  be  applicable  to  the  country 
under  consideration  and  in  the  grade 
in  which  the  lesson  may  be  given,  is 
suggested : 

1.  Location  with  reference  to  the 
continent  and  bordering  countries. 

2.  Comparative  size  and  shape. 
The  area  of  the  State  of  New 

York  (about  50,000  square  miles) 
may  be  taken  as  the  unit  with  which 
the  areas  of  all  countries  might  be 
compared.  The  comparative  size 
should  never  be  told,  but  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  calculation  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil. 


3.  Mountain  systems  and  im- 
portant ranges  (only  those  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  Syllabus  for  Spe- 
cial Classes)  ;  slopes  and  plains. 

4.  Important  rivers. 

5.  Important  cities,  their  location 
(in  the  country,  only)  and  their 
comparative  population  (to  be  read 
from  table — not  to  be  computed). 
The  population  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  almost  five  millions  in  round 
numbers,  may  be  taken  as  the  unit 
of  comparison.  When  studying 
about  a  city,  the  reasons  for  which 
it  is  celebrated  should  be  brought 
out. 

6.  Climate  (in  zones),  industries, 
products  and  areas  of  production 
(facts;  not  causes). 

7.  Form  of  government. 
Race. 

Language. 

8.  Trade  with  the  United  States ; 
exports  and  imports. 

Introductory  Note 

1.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  ia 
bounding  countries. 

2.  Do  not  locate  places  in  latitude 
and  longitude. 

3.  Do  not  go  deeply  into  causes  for 
climate,  products,  industries  and  oc- 
cupations. 

4.  Teach  essentials,  tell  interesting 
facts,  historical,  etc.,  but  test  the 
child's  knowledge  on  the  essentials 
only. 

5.  For  one  term,  at  least,  allow 
pupils  to  write  answers  to  the  written 
questions  with  the  book  open  on  desk. 

6.  In  teaching  less  important  states 
or  countries,  take  only  as  much  as 
can  be  expressed  in  one  paragraph 
consisting  of  about  four  short  sen- 
tences. 

7.  Give  at  least  three  reading  les- 
sons per  week  from  a  good  geographi- 
cal or  historical  reader.    Prepare  these 
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lessons  with  as  much  care  as  the  regu- 
lar reading  lesson.  (Use  Ehrhardt 
method.) 

8.  Lay  particular  emphasis  on  the 
location  of  countries  and  cities. 

Grade  4A 

G)URSE  OF  Study 

Location  of  the  main  avenues  and 
streets  of  the  home  borough;  names 
and  locations  of  local  bridges  and  tun- 
nels; parks  and  other  places  of  inter- 
est, with  their  attractions  and  the 
means  of  reaching  them. 

Population, — Brief  reference  to  na- 
tionalities; occupations  of  the  people 
illustrated  by  reference  to  factories, 
shops,  markets,  street  and  river  traf- 
fic; transportation  of  people  from  the 
home  borough  to  the  business  districts. 

Local  History, — Stories  connected 
with  the  history  of  New  York  told  or 
read  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  class. 
Brief  stories  of  distinguished  persons 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  such  as  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant,  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Peter 
Cooper.  (See  Introductory  Note  in 
History.)  Organize,  if  possible,  City 
History  Qub. 

Home  Geography. — ^Topography  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  vicinity; 
the  people  and  their  occupations. 
Stories  connected  with  the  history  of 
New  York. 

Syllabus 

Home  Geography. — A  plan  of  the 
schoolroom  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  maps;  sketch-plan  of  the 
school  block,  showing  the  position  of 
the  school  building  with  the  approxi- 
mate location  of  the  classroom;  the 
directions  north,  south,  east  and  west ; 
plans  drawn  without  reference  to  scale. 

Topography  of  the  City  of  New 
York. — Location  of  the  city  with  ref- 
erence to  the  States  of  New  York  and 


New  Jersey;  division  of  the  city  into 
boroughs  and  names  of  boroughs; 
direction  of  each  borough  from  the 
home  borough;  boundaries  of  the 
home  borough ;  land  and  water  forms 
observed  and  described;  the  harbor 
and  water  fronts. 

Grade  4B 
Course  of  Study 

The  Earth, — Form  and  surface;  the 
continents;  the  oceans;  great  islands 
and  groups  of  islands;  great  seas, 
gulfs  and  bays.  Zones.  (See  Appen- 
dix.) 

Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
— The  continents ;  their  location ;  bor- 
dering waters ;  chief  mountain  ranges ; 
great  rivers;  animal  and  plant  life; 
peoples;  chief  countries;  large  cities. 

Syllabus 

The  earth  as  a  whole  studied  from 
the  globe  and  from  a  map;  points  of 
the  compass;  names  and  location  of 
continental  highlands,  e.  g,,  ♦Appa- 
lachian, Rocky,  Andes,  Alps,  Hima- 
layas; names  and  location  of  great 
islands  and  groups  of  islands,  e.  g,, 
West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  Green- 
land, Iceland,  the  British  Isles,  Japan, 
the  Philippine  Islands;  great  seas, 
gulfs  and  bays,  e.  g,,  Hudson  Bay, 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, North  Sea,  Baltic,  Black,  Medi- 
terranean, Red,  China,  Japan,  Carib- 
bean and  Behring  Seas;  Mississippi, 
Hudson,  St.  Lawrence,  Amazon. 

Grade  4B 

Syllabus 

Rivers. — Rhine,  Danube,  Volga, 
Nile, 

Note. — ^Wherever  possible,  asso- 
ciate name  with  a  little  story  giving 

♦Map  before  the  pupil.  Not  memory 
work. 
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the  origin  of  the  name ;  as  Mediter- 
ranean, middle  of  the  earth,  etc. 
The   Continents. — Names,   location 
and  relative  positions.    Names  and  lo- 
cation of  the  five  oceans.     (Memor- 
ized.) 

Animal  and  Plant  Life. — ^A  few  of 
the  principal  animals  and  plants  of 
the  hot,  cold  and  temperate  countries. 
The  names  of  animals  and  plants  are 
not  to  be  memorized;  general  facts 
learned,  as  fur-bearing  animals  in 
Frigid  Zone,  etc. 

People. — ^White,  black,  yellow, 
brown  and  red  races. 

Chief  Countries  and  Large  Cities. — 
Names  and  "^locations  of  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, England,  France,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  Austro-Hungary,  Spain, 
^gyp^y  China,  Japan. 

The  City  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Washington, 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  St. 
Petersburg,  Cairo,  Calcutta,  Hong- 
kong, Pekin,  Tokio,  Yokohama. 

Note. — Memory  for  General  Infor- 
mation. 

Grade  5A 
Course  of  Study 

The  Earth. — ^The  seasons  (not 
cause),  simply. 

North  America. — Location ;  coast 
line;  surface  and  drainage;  climate; 
countries ;  large  cities. 

United  States.  —  Location,  extent 
and  boundaries;  surface  and  drain- 
age ;  climate ;  agricultural,  mining  and 
manufacturing  industries ;  chief  cities ; 
the  people. 

Syllabus 

The     Earth. — The     seasons     (not 


^Location  of  a  country  in  a  continent; 
as  England — Europe. 

Location  of  a  city  in  a  country;  as 
London — England. 


cause) 9  simply.    Names  and  approxi- 
mate duration  in  different  zones. 

North  America. — ^This  continent 
and  one  of  its  countries  should  be 
studied  in  accordance  with  the  simpli- 
fied plan  of  study.     (See  plan.) 

Countries. — United  States  studied 
according  to  simplified  outline.  Can- 
ada, Mexico,  Central  America  and 
Panama  to  be  compared  with  the 
United  States.  (Not  every  topic  in 
the  outline  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  these  countries;  only  a  few,  as 
surface,  climate,  products.) 

Cities. — New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  San  Francisco,  St 
Louis,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Panama, 
City  of  Mexico. 

Only  location  and  why  noted. 

Mountain  Systems. — ^Rocky  and 
Appalachian. 

River  Systems. — Mississippi,  Sl 
Lawrence,  Yukon,  Hudson. 

Lakes. — Superior,  Michigan,  Erie, 
Huron,  Ontario,  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Peninsulas.  —  Labrador,  Florida, 
Lower  California  and  Alaska. 

Seas,  Gulfs  and  Bays. — ^Caribbean 
Sea,  Behring  Sea,  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Gulf  of  Mexico,  Hudson  Bay, 
Baffin  Bay. 

I s land s. —  N ewf oundland,  West 
Indies.  Review  Long  Island,  North 
Brother,  Blackwell's,  Ward's,  Ran- 
dall's, Governor's,  Ellis,  Bedloe's, 
Staten  Island. 

United  States. — New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Min- 
nesota, Colorado,  California  and 
Washington. 

New  York  to  be  taken  according  to 
the  outline.  Only  the  one  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  others  to  be 
studied. 

Note. — ^Take  no  more  than  can  be 
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expressed  in  one  paragraph  consisting 
of  four  short  sentences. 

a'hVj.— The  City  of  New  York, 
Newark,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  New  Orleans,  Gal- 
veston, St  Louis,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Denver,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 

Only  location  and  what  noted  for. 

Note. — ^Talk  frequently  of  the  com- 
mercial opportunities  of  the  great 
Northwest — Seattle,  Spokane,  Alaska. 

Mountain  Ranges, — Coast  Range, 
Sierra  Nevada,  Rockies,  Catskills, 
Adirondacks,  Blue  Ridge. 

Rivers, — Ohio,  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, Hudson,  Arkansas,  Columbia, 
Colorado. 

Memorized.  Use  map  drawing  to 
emphasize. 

Grade  5B 

Course  of  Study 

United  States. — Groups  of  states; 
study  of  representative  states  of  each 
group ;  chief  cities ;  the  people.  New 
York  and  the  City  of  New  York. 

Syllabus 

United  States. — A  study  of  groups 
of  states,  grouped  into  divisions  of 
states  and  territories  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  followed  in  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  as  follows: 

North  Atlantic,  —  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 

South  Atlantic. — ^Delaware,  Mary- 
land, District  of  Columbia.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida. 

South  Central. — Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Indian 
Territory. 

North  Central. — Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,   Minne- 


sota, Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

W'estern,  —  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Oregon,  California. 

1.  Each  g^oup  of  states  to  be 
studied  as  a  whole  in  reference  to 
location  in  the  United  States  and  to 
the  other  countries  of  North  America, 
if  bordering ;  surface  and  climate ;  im- 
portant rivers.  (Limit  to  those  of 
great  industrial  or  historical  import- 
ance.) 

2.  Resources. — Soil,  forests,  min- 
eral and  oil  deposits,  fisheries. 

3.  Industries  and  products. — Farm- 
ing, grazing,  lumbering,  fishing,  min- 
ing, manufacturing. 

Brief  study  of  the  following  states : 

Massachusetts  (manufacturing). 

Pennsylvania  (mining). 

Virginia  (farming). 

Mississippi  (cotton-raising). 

Louisiana  (sugar-raising). 

Illinois  (manufacturing  and  farm- 
ing). 

Minnesota  (lumbering  and  farm- 
ing)- 

Colorado  (mining). 

California  (fruit-raising). 

Review  New  York  State.  (See  sA.) 
The  City  of  New  York  as  an  indus- 
trial and  commercial  center;  physical 
conditions  affecting  its  growth  and  im- 
portance; great  steamship  routes  and 
railroad  lines  terminating  in  and  about 
the  City  of  New  York. 

If  time  allows  review  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  means  of  travel,  transportation 
and  communication;  a  few  great  rail- 
road lines  and  steamship  routes;  ex- 
ports and  imports;  position  and  im- 
portance of  chief  cities  as  determined 
by  productive  areas  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.  This  instruction  may 
be  given  entirely  from  railroad  maps. 
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Note. — Give  three  reading  lessons 
per  week  from  a  good  geographical  or 
historical  reader.  Prepare  these  les- 
sons with  as  much  care  as  the  regular 
reading  lesson.  (Use  Ehrhardt 
method.) 

Grade  6A 

Course  of  Study 

South  America. — Location,  surface, 
climate;  leading  countries  and  chief 
cities;  industries,  products  and  com- 
merce; the  people. 

Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  Cen- 
tral America.  Only  most  important 
facts  concerning  West  Indies  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

Location  of  places  associated  with 
important  current  events. 

Syllabus 

South  America, — The  countries  as- 
signed to  this  grade  should  be  studied 
in  accordance  with  the  simplified  plan, 

Canada,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Cuba,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru, 
Venezuela  and  Columbia. 

Cities. — Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  City  of  Mexico, 
Havana,  Panama,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  Lima. 

Mountains. — Rocky  and  Andes. 

Rivers.  —  St.  Lawrence,  Yukon, 
Mackenzie,  Orinoco,  Amazon,  Plata. 

Location  of  places  associated  with 
important  current  events  in  any  part 
of  the  world  by  use  of  the  globe  or 
map. 

Note. — ^Teach  essentials.  Tell  inter- 


esting facts,  but  test  the  child's  knowl- 
edge on  the  essentials. 

Grade  6B 
Course  of  Study 

Europe. — Location,  surface  and  cli- 
mate; leading  countries  and  chief 
cities;  industries,  products  and  com- 
merce ;  the  people. 

Location  of  places  associated  with 
important  current  events. 

Syllabus 

Europe. — The  following  countries 
of  Europe  should  be  studied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  simplified  plan :  British 
Isles,  German  Empire,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees,  Alps,  Appe- 
nines,  Caucasus,  Ural. 

Rivers. — Clyde,  Mersey,  Thames, 
Seine,  Loire,  Rhone,  Rhine,  Elbe, 
Danube,  Volga. 

Cities. — London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Paris,  Havre,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Rome,  Naples, 
Florence,  The  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  Vienna,  Geneva. 

Locate  on  map  and  tell  the  one  most 
important  thing  about  each  city. 

Note. — List  of  the  four  or  five 
largest  cities  in  the  world. 

Location  of  places  associated  with 
important  current  events  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  by  use  of  the  globe  or 
map. 


COURSE   OF   STUDY   IN    HISTORY 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE 

In  teaching  history  an  understand- 
ing of  the  times  and  conditions  should 
be  held  as  more  important  than  battles, 
generals,  etc.     The  relation  of  cause 


and  result,  aim  and  effect,  should  t>e 
realized. 

When  dates  are  to  be  memorized 
they  should  be  required  only  after  the 
events  have  been  taught. 


Course  jot  Special  Classes 
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In  the  higher  grades  the  "topic" 
method  of  reading  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  the  supplementary 
history  reading. 

Encourage  supplementary  reading 
of  historical  books  in  the  library  as  a 
means  of  getting  details.  Teach  only 
essentials  in  the  classroom. 

Grade  5A 

Narratives  relating  to  the  discov- 
eries and  explorations  of  Columbus, 
etc.,  should  be  told  by  the  teacher  or 
taken  as  supplementary  reading,  fol- 
lowed by  an  oral  reproduction  of  the 
story. 

1.  Columbus 

2.  Amerigo  Vespucci 

3.  De  Leon 

4.  De  Soto 

5.  Balboa 

6.  Cabot 

7.  Raleigh 

8.  Hudson 

9.  Cartier 

10.  Champlain. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
strange  people  found  by  the  explorers 
should  be  taken  up  in  connection  with 
the  exploration  or  discovery.  Use 
pictures,  exhibits,  etc. 

Hold  the  child  responsible  only  for 
the  essential  fact  associated  with 
1492,  1497,  1513,  1534,  1609. 

Grade  sB 

Correlate  geography  and  history  in 
this  grade. 

I.  Teach  the  names  of  all  of  the 
thirteen  original  colonies.  The  amount 
of  detail  under  the  following  topics 
should  be  left  to  the  teacher : 

1.  Causes  of  emigration. 

2.  Character  of  settlers. 

3.  Geographical  situation  —  cli- 
mate and  physical  features  of  the 
colony. 


4*  Colonial  manners,  customs  and 
occupations. 

5.  Prominent  men. 
Take  as  type  colonies: 
Virginia, 
New  York, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland. 

Incidents  in  the  lives  of  prominent 
men,  as:  John  Smith,  Peter  Minuit, 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor  Bradford, 
Miles  Standish,  Roger  Williams  and 
William  Penn,  are  to  be  obtained 
through  supplementary  reading. 

II.  French  explorations  in  Ohio 
Valley,  etc.,  important  as  leading  up 
to  French  and  Indian  War.  Conflict 
of  French  and  English  claims. 

English  supremacy  in  America. 

III.  Memorize  essential  facts  con- 
nected with 

1607,  1608,  1619,  1620,  1623,  1664, 
1673,  1682,  1754,  1759,  1763. 

Grade  6A 

Begin  with  an  understanding  of 
times  and  conditions  at  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

I.  Teach  the  Revolutionary  War  as 
a  whole  first — the  cause,  the  struggle 
and  result.  Then  teach  important  de- 
tails, as  campaigns,  battles,  etc.,  with 
the  aim,  plan  and  effect  of  each  on  the 
whole  struggle. 

Take  only  the  following  details : 

1.  Taxation  laws — 
Stamp  Act. 
Tea  tax. 

2.  Refusal  of  representation  in 
Parliament. 

3.  Charters. 

4.  Lexington  and  Concord. 

5.  Bunker  Hill. 

6.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

7.  Long  Island — ^Trenton. 
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8.  Burgoyne's    Campaign    and 
Saratoga. 

9.  French  Alliance. 

10.  Campaign  in  the  South  and 
Yorktown. 

11.  Treaty. 

Occasionally  let  children  dramatize^ 
a  campaign. 

II.  Critical  period,  1783-1789, 
studied  as  a  whole,  and  important 
events,  industries,  etc.,  emphasized. 

1.  Commercial  disputes. 

2.  Boundary  conflicts. 

3.  Ordinance  of  1787. 

4.  The     Constitution     compared 
with  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

1789-1812.  The  Louisiana  Purchase 
and  Explorations  of  Lewis  and  Qark. 
Invention  of  the  Cotton  Gin.  Trou- 
ble with  England. 

III.  War  of  1812. 

Taught  according  to  the  plan  out- 
lined for  the  Revolution. 
Detailed  account  of: 

1.  Causes. 

2.  Invasion  of  Canada. 

3.  Constitution  and  Guerriere. 

4.  Chesapeake  and  Shannon. 

5.  Perry's  Victory. 

6.  Capture  of  Washington. 

7.  New  Orleans. 

8.  Result  and  Treaty.    Our  Com- 
mercial Independence. 

In  this  grade,  as  in  5B,  the  biog- 
raphies of  the  famous  men  of  the  time 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  event  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. 

Memorize  only  essential  facts  con- 
nected with 

1765,  ^775f  ^776.  i777>  i78i»  ^7^3. 
1787,  1789,  1803,  1812,  1815. 

Grade  6B 

I.  Period  1815-1860  should  be  taken 
as  a  whole,  not  by  administrations. 
Teach  the  presidents,  the  territorial 
growth,  the   inventions,   the   slavery 


question,  commercial  relations  between 
the  North  and  South. 

II.  Mexican  War  taught  according 
to  plan  for  Revolution  in  6A. 

Detailed  account  of: 
Cause. 
Territory  acquired. 

III.  Civil  War  taken  according  to 
plan  outline  for  the  study  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  6A. 

Detailed  account  of : 

1.  Missouri  Compromise. 

2.  Compromise  of  1850. 

3.  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

4.  John  Brown. 

5.  Election  of  Lincoln. 

6.  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
1860-1870: 

1.  Bull  Run. 

2.  Coast  Blockades. 

3.  Monitor  and  Merrimac. 

4.  Farragut  and  New  Orleans. 

5.  Vicksburg. 

6.  Gettysburg  (the  back-bone  of 
the  war). 

7.  Sherman's  march. 

8.  Appomattox  and  the  surrender. 
Period    1870  to  the  present  time 

taken  very  briefly.  Give  only  the  most 
important  facts.  Leave  all  detail  for 
the  8th  year. 

Spanish  War: 
Cause. 

Kind  of  War  (naval). 
Result 

Memorize  most  important  fact  con- 
nected with 

1819,  1820,  1825,  1846,  1848,  i860, 
1861,   1862,   1863,   1864,   1865,   1898. 

Use  the  "topic"  method  of  reading 
in  class-room  and  encourage  outside 
reading. 

Note. — ^The  amount  of  detail  to  be 
given  under  such  headings  as  "De- 
tailed account,"  etc.,  which  occur 
throughout  the  syllabus,  should  be  ac- 
quired mostly  by  reading— either  in 
class-room  or  outside. 


Paragraph  Recitation  as  an  Aid  to  Oral  English 
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THE   PARAGRAPH  RECITATION  AS  AN 

AID   TO   ORAL   ENGLISH 

School  Work  published  in  Vol.  VII  a  valuable  series  of  articles  on  prac- 
tical methods  of  teaching  good  Oral  English.  The  large  number  of  school 
children  of  foreign  parentage  makes  this  subject  one  of  increasing  importance, 
and  the  Editors  of  School  Work  have  therefore  decided  to  publish  a  second 
series  of  articles  on  Oral  English.  The  first  of  this  new  series  follows.  It 
describes  a  plan  of  "Paragraph  Recitation*'  instituted  by  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Tay- 
lor, District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City.  The  plan  hcLS  been 
carefully  and  thoroughly  worked  out  in  Public  School  28,  The  Bronx,  Lewis 
A.  Beardsley,  Principcd,  who  writes  the  following  article: 


Two  things  in  school  work  are  re- 
lated to  each  other  as  surely  as  cause 
and  eflFect:  the  pupil's  need  and  the 
teacher's  opportunity.  After  the  c^ 
portunity  for  moral  instruction  teach- 
ers in  large  American  cities  have  no 
greater  opportunity  than  that  for 
teaching  children  how  to  speak  the 
English  language  correctly  and  easily. 
In  many  of  our  schools  splendid  work 
in  oral  English  is  being  accomplished. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  the 
whole  there  is  room  for  improvement 
along  lines  already  established,  and 
need  for  the  consideration  of  new 
methods. 

Ordinary  Means  of  Securing  Oral 

Expression 

Of  the  means  long  advocated  and 
used,  the  sentence  answer  to  questions 
asked  is  undoubtedly  the  most  suc- 
cessful for  securing  correct  oral  Eng- 
lish. Would  that  the  power  of  this 
simple  device  were  fully  realized !  It 
can  be  successfully  used  in  connection 
with  nearly  every  school  exercise 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
day. 

Another  means  of  securing  skill  in 
oral  expression  is  the  recitation  of 
memory  selections  required  by  the 
syllabus  and  course  of  study.      Pro- 


vided the  children  know  the  meaning 
of  what  they  are  reciting,  this  is  a 
valuable  aid. 

Still  another  expedient  provided  by 
the  course  of  study  for  securing  prac- 
tice in  oral  English  is  found  in  the 
reproduction  of  stories  as  required 
in  grades  lA  to  3B.  In  fact,  this 
phase  of  the  work  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly thought  of  when  one  reads  the 
directions  for  oral  English  in  the  syl- 
labus. In  this  exercise  the  avowed 
aim  is  to  secure  correct  speaking  with 
more  or  less  individuality  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil. 

After  the  third  year  no  specific  men- 
tion is  made  of  oral  English,  and  so  the 
whole  matter  is  sometimes  left  to 
chance,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
day  should  go  by  in  any  grade  that 
does  not  provide  adequate  opportunity 
to  the  child  for  drill  in  oral  expression. 

What  the  Paragraph  Recitation  Is 

As  an  effective  drill  in  oral  English 
for  any  grade  the  writer  ventures  to 
suggest  the  paragraph  recitation. 

This  term  may  be  a  new  one  to  the 
reader,  but  it  has  no  mystical  or  magi- 
cal  significance.  It  could  be  readily 
dispensed  with  and  any  one  of  several 
terms  might  with  propriety  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  the  topical  recitation 
with  special  care  in  the  choice  arrange- 
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ment  and  development  of  topics.  It 
lends  itself  most  readily  to  work  in 
history,  geography,  nature  study  and 
hygiene.  Around  a  series  of  topics 
chosen  as  organizing  centers,  a  mass 
of  related  facts  may  be  gathered  in 
such  way  as  to  render  the  facts  inter- 
esting. Once  they  are  carefully  gath- 
ered and  related,  expression,  either 
oral  or  written,  is  easy.  Oral  expres-- 
sion  growing  out  of  the  study  of  such 
topics  is  the  paragraph  recitation. 

Prerequisites    of    Good    Oral 

English 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
choice  of  topics,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
clearly  the  place  of  oral  English  in 
the  work  of  a  class  or  of  a  school  or  of 
a  system  of  education.  Is  oral  Eng- 
lish an  end  in  itself?  Is  it  a  means  to 
an  end  ?  Is  it  an  incident  in  the  teach- 
ing process  or  in  the  learning  process  ? 
Is  it,  to  use  a  phrase  common  among 
manufacturers,  a  by-product  of  class- 
room work?  Or  is  it  at  one  time  an 
end,  at  anojther  time  a  means  and  at 
another  time  an  incident  or  a  by-( 
product? 

Why  is  it  that  a  boy  who  is  a  suc- 
cessful collector  of  stamps  can  enter- 
tain his  teacher,  his  parents  or  his 
mates  with  intelligent  and  well-or- 
dered conversation  regarding  certain 
aspects  of  postal  regulation  the  world 
over?  Why  is  it  that  the  boy  who  is 
a  collector  of  cards  bearing  the  flags 
of  the  nations  can  talk  so  freely  about 
the  nations  of  the  world?  Why  is  it 
that  each  of  these  boys  talks  without 
the  slightest  embarrassment,  states  the 
facts  clearly,  orders  them  exactly,  and 
when  he  concludes  leaves  his  hearer  in 
no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning? 

From  the  time  the  first  stamp  or  the 
first  card  was  collected  did  either  boy 
have  before  his  mind  as  an  end,  talk- 
ing about  stamps  or  cards  ?    Did  either 


boy  once  during  the  collection  period 
think  of  oral  English  as  a  means  to  his 
success?  Collecting  stamps,  learning 
about  the  date  of  issuance,  the  cause 
of  issuance,  their  value  as  trading 
stock,  their  rarity,  where  they  can  be 
obtained,  these  and  other  like  things 
were  the  aims  or  end  that  dominated 
the  activity  of  the  stamp  collector. 

TALKING  ABOUT  STAMPS  IS 
EASY  BECAUSE  THE  BOY 
KNOWS  SO  MUCH  ABOUT 
STAMPS. 

Let  the  teacher  avoid  thinking  of 
oral  English  as  an  end,  and  see  that 
the  child  is  in  possession  of  an 
abundance  of  well-ordered  informa- 
tion, then  will  the  child  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort  and  a  maximum  of  joy 
tell  what  he  knows, 

Webster  was  a  great  orator,  not 
primarily  because  he  had  a  great  com- 
mand of  language ;  not  because  he  had 
a  commanding  voice ;  not  because  he 
had  a  commanding  physique;  these 
were  important  aids.  Webster  was  a 
great  orator  because  he  had  an  ex- 
haustless  command  of  thoughts  on  cer- 
tain topics,  because  he  had  a  profound 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  amstitu- 
tional  law,  coupled  with  an  unlimited 
fund  of  specific  details  with  which  to 
illustrate  those  principles. 

Illustrations  like  the  above  might 
easily  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
stress  must  be  placed  upon  giving  the 
children  thoughts  if  one  wishes  to 
secure  good  oral  English. 

How  to  get  beyond  the  question  and 
answer  stage  of  recitation,  how  to  get 
beyond  the  narrow  topical  procedure, 
both  of  which  have  legitimate  places 
in  school  work,  how  to  select  such 
topics  as  will  furnish  organizing  cen- 
ters for  the  important  facts  of  history, 
geography,  nature  study  or  hygiene, 
how  to  develop  them  so  as  to  secure 
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satisfactory  oral  expression,  these  are 
the  vital  questions. 

It  is  granted  that  not  all  facts  can 
be  subsummed  under  any  usable  series 
of  topics.  There  will  always  be  a 
place  in  class  work  for  the  question 
and  answer  method,  and  for  some 
children  it  may  be  the  only  safe  pro- 
cedure. 

The  leading  objection  to  its  exclu- 
sive use  is  that  even  when  a  series  of 
questions  is  well  ordered  not  many 
pupils  without  help  are  able  to  get  the 
answers  to  those  questions  together 
into  a  group  of  related  thoughts,  i.  e., 
a  paragraph.  The  result  is  that  chil- 
dren's minds  are  full  of  unrelated 
scraps.  Possible  expression  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  recitations  is  reduced  to 
lowest  terms. 

The  same  objection  holds,  but  with 
much  less  force,  against  the  so-called 
topical  recitation.  The  topics  are  apt 
to  be  too  numerous  and  too  narrow  to 
furnish  organizing  centers.  There  is 
not  enough  of  detail  given  under  any 
of  these  to  attract  the  attention  of  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  no  lasting  impres- 
sion is  made.  Oral  expression  as  a 
result  of  this  recitation  work  still  lacks 
spontaneity. 

The  better  the  method  the  greater 
the  art  required  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  necessary  to  separate 
the  best  topics  from  the  possible  topics 
to  hold  these  steadily  before  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  from  day  to  day,  from 
week  to  week,  from  month  to  month, 
and  to  view  each  lesson  or  a  part  of 
each  lesson  in  the  light  of  the  topics 
chosen.  When  this  is  done  each  or- 
ganizing center  or  topic  comes  to  have 
such  a  mass  of  related  matter  attached 
to  it  that  oral  expression  ceases  to  be 
a  dreaded  ordeal  and  comes  to  be  a 
pleasure.  You  have  the  paragraph 
recitation,  but  you  have  it  only  as  the 
result  of  expert  teaching.    You  get  it 


only  when  the  child  has  stocked  his 
mind  with  related  matter. 

Selection  of  Topics 

The  skill  of  the  teacher  will  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost  in  the  choice  of  topics, 
and  her  ability  to  do  it  well  will  be  the 
first  guaranty  of  her  success  in  this 
work.  If  she  comes  to  the  class  with- 
out knowing  the  centers  around  which 
she  will  help  the  class  to  organize  facts 
to  be  studied  she  need  not  expect  to 
secure  satisfactory  oral  work  as  the 
recitation  progresses,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  lesson. 

The  following  suggestions  will  as- 
sist in  the  selection  of  topics : 

1.  A  series  of  topics  should  be  so 
chosen  as  to  cover  in  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive way  the  work  of  the  grade. 

2.  Each  should  be  such  that  it  can 
be  used  as  an  essay  subject  without 
undue  criticism  by  a  successful  teach- 
er of  English. 

3.  Each  should  suggest: 

(a)  A     reasonable    number    of 

facts. 

(b)  Facts  that  are  interesting  and 

worth  while  as  a  perma- 
nent possession. 

(c)  Subject  matter  that  can  be 

made  to  touch  the  experi- 
ence of  the  learner  at  as 
many  points  as  possible. 

Topics  for  7A  Geography 

It  might  be  helpful  to  give  at  this 
point  a  series  of  topics  that  could  be 
used  in  connection  with  7A  geography, 
together  with  a  few  suggestions  re- 
garding their  development.  It  is  not 
assumed  that  they  are  the  best  topks. 
The  choice  must  always  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Principal  or  the 
teacher  or  a  group  of  teachers  working 
together. 

When  the  United  States  has  been 
thoroughly  studied,  children  should 
know  what  people  are  doing,  where 
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they  are  doing  it,  why  they  are  doing 
it  in  a  particular  place,  and  just  a 
little  about  how  they  are  doing  it; 
that  is,  tbey  should  know  about  the 
seven  industries,  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, mining,  commerce,  herding 
(including  dairying),  fishing  and  lum- 
bering. 

Each  topic  will  receive  its  fullest 
treatment  in  connection  with  the  sec- 
tion where  it  is  the  leading  industry. 

NEW    ENGLAND    STATES 

1.  Manufacturing, — (What? 
Where?  Where  do  raw  materials 
come  from?  Why  are  factories  lo- 
cated where  they  are? 

Why  is  New  England,  which  does 
not  produce  coal  for  power,  or  many 
raw  materials  for  its  factories,  a  good 
place  for  manufacturing?) 

(This  topic  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
C  or  D  plan  given  below.) 

2.  Commerce. — (Why  commerce? 
Two  kinds?  Different  means  of 
transportation?  Why  is  commerce  a 
leading  industry  of  New  England  ?  By 
what  routes  and  from  what  parts  of 
the  world  are  coal  and  raw  materials 
brought  to  New  England's  factories? 
By  what  routes  and  to  what  parts  of 
the  world  are  the  manufactured  goods 
sent?    Good  harbors.) 

It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give 
suggestive  treatment  of  the  remaining 
topics. 

3.  Fishing, — (This  topic  can  be  de- 
veloped best  by  the  D  plan.) 

4.  Mining. 

5.  Paper  making, 

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    STATES 

(The  topics  given  under  the  New 
England  States  will  each  receive  a 
fuller  treatment  by  the  C  plan  given 
below.) 

I.  Dairying  (milk,  butter,  cheese). 


2.  Supplying  New  York  with  pro- 
visions.   What?    Whence? 

3.  Why  New  York  is  a  great  city? 
See  McMurry's  Method  of  the  Reci- 
tation, Chapter  2. 

4.  Salt  Mining. 

5.  Coal. 

6.  Petroleum. 

7.  Fruit  Raising. 

SOUTHERN  STATES 

1.  Cotton  Raising. 

2.  Tobacco  Raising. 

3.  Naval  Stores. 

4.  Production  of  Sugar. 

CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Ranching. 

3.  Stock  Raising. 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  Mining. 

2.  Irrigation  and  related  agricul- 
ture. 

3.  Sheep  Raising. 

4.  Lumbering. 

5.  Sub-tropical  Fruits. 

It  may  seem  that  these  topics  do 
not  embrace  the  facts  usually  thought 
of  as  the  fundamental  facts  of  geog- 
raphy ;  namely,  plains,  plateaux,  moun- 
tains; rivers,  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  lakes 
and  oceans;  capitals  and  chief  cities; 
surface,  climate,  etc.,  but  nearly  every 
city  of  importance  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  industries 
mentioned;  many  are  connected  with 
several  industries.  Through  the 
movement  of  raw  materials,  and  man- 
ufactured products,  oceans,  seas, 
rivers,  canals  and  the  g^eat  trunk  lines 
of  railroads  are  learned.  Agriculture 
is  associated  with  plains ;  mining,  with 
mountains  and  plateaux ;  fishing,  with 
coast  waters,  rivers  and  lakes;  sub- 
tropical fruits,  with  warm  climate;  ir- 
rigation and  ranching,  with  the  arid 
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and  semi-arid  regions ;  lumbering  and 
agriculture,  with  regions  of  sufficient 
and  abundant  rainfall.  Just  enough  is 
given  of  the  uses  of  manufactured 
products  and  of  the  process  of  manu- 
facture to  relate  each  to  the  experi- 
ence of  pupils. 

By  developing  any  one  of  the  given 
topics  in  the  right  way,  geography  as 
location  of  places,  geography  on  the 
industrial  side,  the  causal  element  in 
geography  and  geography  as  it  touches 
the  life  of  each  child,  are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural 
way.  Pupils,  then,  having  a  many- 
sided  view  of  the  facts,  having  a  suf- 
ficient mass  of  facts,  and  having  a 
proper  organization  of  the  facts,  find 
oral  expression  of  the  same  relatively 
easy.    * 

HOW    TO   DEVELOP    A   TOPIC 

Having  chosen  a  topic,  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  developing  it. 
The  following  ways  are  suggested. 
The  first  two  are  simple  and  are 
adapted  to  initial  work  in  the  early 
g^des;  the  others  are  more  complex 
and  are  adapted  to  the  later  grades. 

(A)  Suppose  the  teacher  has,  after 
studying  a  page  of  history  with  her 
class,  asked  five  well-ordered  ques- 
tions of  five  pupils.  Let  her  then  ask 
the  sixth  pupil  to  summarize  those 
five  answers.  If  the  questions  were 
satisfactory,  the  answers  given  by  the 
sixth  pupil  will  be  a  connected  story, 
a  paragraph  recitation  in  its  simplest 
form,  a  good  piece  of  oral  English. 

(B)  Increase  the  number  of  ques- 
tions and  call  for  a  summary  of  the 
answers,  and  you  have  a  paragraph 
recitation  in  a  little  more  extended 
form. 

(C)  If  the  class  has  just  studied 
the  "'Dred  Scott  Decision,"  let  the 
pupils  turn  their  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  summarizing  the  history 


of  slavery  up  to  and  including  that 
point,  and  you  have  a  much  more 
formal  piece  of  oral  English. 

Suppose  the  class  seems  unable  to 
express  the  review  facts  relative  to 
slavery  in  a  connected  and  consecu- 
tive fashion.  Let  the  teacher  do  either 
one  of  two  things,  question  the  class 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  review  work, 
or  let  them  open  their  histories  and 
read  together  some  of  the  sections  al- 
ready studied.  They  can  then  easily 
develop  the  topic  at  length. 

(D)  Still  another  good  way  of  de- 
veloping a  topic,  take  fishing  in  con- 
nection with  7 A  geography,  is  to  study 
at  once  all  that  is  said  about  fishing  in 
connection  with  the  United  States 
and  its  dependencies.  To  this  end,  the 
teacher  must  know  before  the  recita- 
tion on  what  pages  of  the  geography 
she  can  find  information  regarding 
fishing.  If  she  uses  Tarr  and  Mc- 
Murry's  Geography,  Second  Book,  see 
pages  136-139,  163,  352,  358.  Geo- 
graphical readers  are  usually  very 
helpful  in  developing  extensively  such 
a  topic  as  this.  This  method  makes 
the  use  of  library  books  easy  and 
helpful.  Children  grow  eager  to  bring 
information  from  their  experience, 
and  from  home  reading;  interest  is 
rapidly  awakened  because  the  related 
facts  are  all  brought  together  at  one 
time  and  not  piecemeal. 

HOW    TO    SECURE     EXPRESSION     WHEN 
THE  TOPIC   HAS  BEEN  DEVELOPED 

No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that 
a  careful  and  fairly  completed  oral 
summary  of  a  topic,  when  developed, 
is  desirable.  Expression  is  a  part  of 
every  good  teaching  exercise.  It  re- 
mains, however,  to  say  a  word  regard- 
ing the  teacher's  part  and  the  pupil's 
part  in  securing  the  desired  oral  ex- 
pression.    The  teacher  must  not  call 
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for  complete  expression  too  early.  A 
more  or  less  prolonged  period  of  ques- 
tion and  answer  work,  of  reading  and 
study  with  the  class  must  precede  the 
formal  summary.  When  the  time  has 
arrired  for  full  expression  let  the 
teacher  keep  in  the  background;  let 
her  refrain  from  too  frequent  inter- 
ruptioa,  even  when  the  child  fails  to 
do  just  what  is  expected;  let  her  not 
be  disturbed  if  gprammatical  errors  are 
made  or  if  words  are  mispronounced. 
Let  her  rather,  when  the  pupil  hesi- 
tates too  long,  help  with  a  question  or 
suggestion.  When  the  recitation  is 
completed  first  allow  the  class  to  cor- 
rect errors  and  supply  facts  omitted, 
then  let  the  teacher  call  up  other  facts 
by  a  few  questions,  and  finally  allow 
other  pupils  to  summarize  till  the  reci- 
tation is  satisfactory.  Unless  pupils 
feel  that  they  will  hare  sympathetic 


support  while  reciting  they  will  fail  to 
do  as  well  as  they  are  able  to  do  and 
the  deep  interest  that  should  be  dis> 
played  in  expression  will  be  wanting. 

Teachers  sometimes  feel  in  this 
work  that  the  "game  is  not  worth  the 
chase"  because  all  pupils  cannot  do 
well  when  the  time  comes  for  expres- 
sion. Of  course  all  children  will  not 
do  equally  well.  They  will  divide  ac- 
cording to  their  several  abilities  pre- 
cisely as  they  do  in  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, spelling,  writing,  drawing  or 
written  English. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  work, 
as  presented,  is  too  difficult;  but  it  is 
possible  to  adapt  it  to  any  grade  and 
to  any  class.  Patience  and  art  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  will  always  be  re- 
warded with  the  supreme  joy  of  see- 
ing pupils  attack  the  oral  work  with 
confidence  and  success. 
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AN    ARITHMBTIC   OUTLINE    FOR 

GRADE  4 A 

By  FRANCES  J.  CRONAN,  Assistant  to  Principal 

P.  S.  93,  Manhattan 


At  least  three-fifths  of  the  time 
should  be  given  to  the  four  funda- 
mental operations,  both  abstract  and 
in  the  form  of  problems. 

The  special  work  of  the  grade  is 
Multiplication  and  Division,  multi- 
pliers and  divisors  being  of  three  or- 
ders. As  in  preceding  grades,  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  proofs,  accu- 
racy and  rapidity.  If  the  pupils  al- 
ways add  the  columns  up  and  down, 
always  test  any  subtraction  by  addi- 
tion and  are  trained  to  divide  the 
product  by  the  multiplier  rapidly  after 
multiplication,  accuracy  will  be  ac- 
quired and  constant  drill  must  result  in 
speed. 

The  work  in  fractions  includes  re- 
duction, addition  and  subtraction  of 
fractions  whose  least  common  de- 
nominator may  be  found  by  inspec- 
tion; the  same  of  mixed  numbers. 
Multiplication  of  an  integer  by  a 
mixed  number  containing  one  of  the 
business  fractions. 

In  teaching  reduction  of  fractions 
there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  illus- 
trated work.  For  example,  the  teacher 
may  draw  on  the  blackboard  rectangles 
divided  into  2  equal  parts,  into  4  equal 
parts,  into  12  equal  parts,  and  let 
pupils  show  by  reference  that  %  = 
% ;  34  =  %2 ;  again,  rectangles  and 
circles  divided  into  equal  parts  can  be 
used  respectively  to  show  that  %  = 

%;%  =  yi2:%  =  %;%  =  %2.  and 

the  converse. 

Pupils  should  make  drawings  to  il- 
lustrate equivalent  values  of  frac- 
tions; they  may  also  cut  and  fold 
papers  with  the  same  aim  in  view. 


In  leading  up  to  the  finding  of  a 
common  denominator  the  drill  in 
tables  should  frequently  take  the  form 
of  such  exercises  as  follow:  What  2 
numbers  multiplied  together  give  20? 
Tell  2  numbers  that  make  the  product 
56.  What  3  numbers  give  12  for  a 
product?  What  3  numbers  give  the 
product  30  ? 

Twelve  is  the  product  of  what  2 
numbers?  25  is  the  product  of  what 
2  numbers?  36  is  the  product  of 
what  3  numbers?  Tell  3  numbers 
which  -multiplied  together  give  48. 
27  is  the  product  of  what  factors  ? 

When  an  example  in  addition  is 
given,  say :  Add  %,  %,  %.  The  pu- 
pils should  be  so  trained  that  they 
will  at  once  take  the  greatest  denomi- 
nator, 5,  and  consider  each  multiple 
of  it  as  a  multiple  of  2  and  3 ;  as  10, 
15,  20,  25,  until  the  multiple  30,  which 
will  contain  2  and  3,  is  reached.  If 
this  method  is  pursued  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  pupils  to  memorize  the 
denominators  for  certain  combinations. 

The  subtraction  of  fractions  may 
include  the  cases  %  —  %,  20  —  %, 
3%  —  2%,  25  —  3%.  It  seems  wise 
to  leave  such  examples  as  5%  —  2% 
for  4B. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  has 
really  been  a  part  of  the  work  in  3A 
and  3B  under  the  type,  to  find  a  part 
of  a  number.  Hence  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  teaching  the  multiplication 
of  an  integer  by  a  mixed  number. 
Considerable  drill  on  examples  of  the 
following  style  should  precede  the 
presentation  of  the  new.  Find  %  of 
27,  of  36,  of  24.     Find  %  of  35,  60, 
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25.  i5»  30-    Find  %  of  24,  40,  56,  96. 

Written  work : 

Find  %  of  $42.40,  of  $63.28,  of 
$424,  of  $114,  of  $336. 

How  much  is  %  of  248,  of  564? 

A  man  owned  a  farm  of  280  acres ; 
he  sold  %  of  it.  How  many  acres 
sold  ?    Left  ? 

Had  $31.50.     Spent  %  of  it.     Left? 

What  is  the  cost  of  3%  lb.  of  butter 
at  40C  a  pound  ? 

$0.40 

3%     3  lb-  cost   3  X  40c  =  $1.20 

%  lb.  cost  %  of  40C  =      .30 

o  _ 

3%  U>.  cost $1.50  Ans. 

$1.50 

Cost  of  10%  acres  of  land  at  $420 
per  acre? 


$420 
10% 


420 
2 


280 
4200 


3)840 
280  =  %  of  420 


$4,480 

10%  X  $420  =  $4480  Ans. 

In  Federal  Money  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division  (the 
divisor  being  a  whole  number)  are  re- 
quired. The  only  new  work  is  the 
multiplication  by  a  mixed  number  and 
more  difficult  problems. 

Some  problems  should  require  two 
operations,  as: 

If  7  yd.  cost  $1.47,  cost  of  9  yd.? 

Bt.  6  yd.  at  $0.49.  Change  from 
$5.00? 

53  acres  cost  $4,134;  how  many  for 
$9,906? 

Types  of  Fraction  Problems 

1.  I  walked  %  and  %  miles.  How 
far  did  I  walk? 

2.  Bt.  6%  lb.  and  5%  lb.  How 
many  lb.  bt.? 


3.  There  are  36%  lb.,  8%  lb.,  5%  lb. 
in  3  bags.  How  many  lb.  in  the  3 
bags  together  ? 

4.  Had  $8%.     Spent  $3%.     Left? 

5.  Had  40  yd.  Sold  7%  yd.  and 
19%  yd.     Left? 

6.  Cost  of  9%  bu.  of  potatoes  at 
$0.80  a  bushel  ? 

7.  A  traveler  went  15%  miles,  go- 
io&  9%  niiles  by  wagon  and  walking 
the  remainder.  How  many  miles  did 
he  walk  ? 

8.  A  tailor  cut  15%  yd.  and  12%  yd. 
from  a  piece  of  cloth  containing  36  yd. 
How  many  yd.  left  in  the  piece? 

9.  A  man  earns  $21%  a  week.  He 
spends  $14%.  How  much  does  he 
save? 

10.  Cost  of  6%  yd.  at  $4.36  a  yd.  ? 

11.  Spt.  %  of  $872  for  a  piano. 
Cost  of  the  piano? 

12.  Had  $1,800.  Spt.  %  of  it. 
Left? 

13-  %  of  a  pole  is  above  ground; 
24  feet  above  ground.  Entire  length 
of  the  pole? 

14.  How  many  feet  in  %  mile  ? 

15.  Half  of  William's  kite  string 
measured  57  ft.  How  long  was  the 
entire  string? 

16.  A  man  received  $65  for  a  horse, 
which  was  %  of  what  he  paid  for  it- 
How  much  did  the  horse  cost  him? 

Examples  of  Other  Problems 

1.  Cost  of  I  horse,  if  46  cost  $9,982  ? 

2.  64  horses  cost  $4,992 ;  how  many 
for  $9,594? 

3.  The  total  receipts  of  a  store  arc 
$6410  in  285  days.  Average  daily  re- 
ceipts ? 

4.  A  printer  prints  145  circulars  in 
I  minute.  How  long  to  print  199720 
circulars  ? 

5.  How  many  days  in  9  years? 

6.  How  many  years  in  7,665  days? 

7.  How  many  quarts  in  2494  bu.? 
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8.  Cost  of  36  qt.  when  9  cost  $0.64?  12.  Area  of  a  floor  27  ft.  long,  20  ft 

9.  How  many  chairs  for  $270  if  6  wide? 

cost  $30?  13.  Area  of  a  rug  5  yd.  long,  3%  yd. 

10.  Cost  of  7  yd.  of  lace  when  56  wide? 

yd.  cost  $328  ?  The  other   required  topics   of   the 

11.  How  many   square   in.   in  9%  grade  are  plainly  given  in  the  sylla- 
sq.  yd.?  bus. 


A  course  of  six  lectures  on  school  gardens  will  be  given,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  School  Garden  Association,  by  Miss  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw  and  Mr.  Leonard 
Barron,  of  the  "Garden  Magazine,"  at  Public  School  41,  36  Greenwich  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  These  lectures  will  be  free  to  all  active  members  of  the 
Association  and  the  charge  to  associate  members  fill  be  $1.  Non-mmbers  will 
be  charged  $2  for  the  course. 

The  first  lecture  will  be  given  at  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  March  15,  the 
subject  being  window  boxes.  Miss  Shaw  makes  these  talks  very  practical  and 
there  will  be  a  question  box  for  those  who  desire  special  help  and  advice. 

P.  S.  41  may  be  reached  by  the  Sixth  Avenue  elevated  railroad,  the  nearest 
station  being  Eighth  Street.  The  Eighth  Street  surface  cars  are  also  very 
convenient. 

The  lectures  will  be  held  each  Wednesday  for  six  weeks  at  the  same  time 
and  place.    The  subjects  of  the  later  lectures  will  be  announced  in  the  papers. 

A  similar  course  will  be  given  at  the  Girls'  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  on 
Thursday's,  at  four,  beginning  on  March  16. 
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CLASSROOM  TESTS 

A  new  department  designed  to  proiAde  a  collection  of  questions  ef  ike 
most  approved  type,  arranged  by  grades  and  subjects.  This  department 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bernard  Cohen,  Public  School  109, 
Brooklyn. 

GEOGRAPHY 


GRADE  4A  :   FOURTH   YEAR^   FIRST   HALF 

1.  Why  do  we  have  fire  drills? 
What  stairway  do  we  use  ?  How  must 
you  behave  at  a  fire  drill? 

2.  Why  do  we  have  police  ? 

3.  Why  should  you  not  throw 
stones  ? 

4.  Where  does  the  run  rise?  Set? 
What  are  the  other  two  points  of  the 
compass  ? 

5.  Near  which  continent  can  you 
find  the  British  Isles,  Newfoundland, 
the  Philippine  Islands? 

6.  Locate  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Hud- 
son Bay,  Rocky  Mountains? 

GRADE  4B :  FOURTH  YEAR,  SECOND  HALF 

1.  What  kind  of  plant  life  will  you 
find  in  cold  countries?    Why? 

2.  Name  one  kind  of  plant  you  will 
find  in  hot  countries;  in  temperate 
countries. 

3.  What  kind  of  animals  will  you 
find  in  Africa?    Why? 

4.  Why  do  we  have  cans  in  school 
yard?  What  city  department  collects 
garbage  and  paper? 

5.  If  anyone  at  home  has  smallpox 
what  should  your  parents  do? 

6.  How  old  must  you  be  before  you 
may  obtain  an  employment  certificate  ? 
Where  can  you  get  it?  Where  can 
you  get  your  school  record  ? 

GRADE    5A:    FIFTH    YEAR,    FIRST    HALF 

United  States 

I.  In  what  part  of  North  America 
are  the  United  States  ?  What  country 
is  directlv  north?     South? 


2.  Compare  the  size  of  our  country 
with  that  of  Europe,  Australia. 

3.  Describe  the  climate  of  the  Gulf 
region.  What  is  the  chief  industry  in 
the  South? 

4.  What  river  drains  the  central  part 
of  the  United  States?  Name  three 
other  rivers  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Name  six  important  cities  of  the 
United  States.  In  what  State  is  each  ? 
For  what  is  each  noted  ? 

6.  A  man  wishes  to  travel  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York  by  water.  What 
waters  will  be  cross  ? 

7.  Describe  the  foreign  trade  of 
New  York  City.  Give  chief  exports 
and  imports. 

8.  What  kind  of  government  has 
the  United  States?  Who  is  at  the 
head  of  our  government? 

GRADE   SB:   FIFTH   YEAR,   SECOND   HALF 

1.  Describe  the  surface  of  the  Cen- 
tral States.  Which  way  does  the  land 
slope  ?  What  river  system  drains  that 
section  of  the  United  States? 

2.  What  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
North  Central  and  the  South  Central 
States?  Name  some  important  prod- 
ucts of  this  industry  in  each  group. 

3.  Name  a  State  noted  for  the  min- 
ing of  coal;  for  the  growing  of  cot- 
ton; raising  of  cattle;  growing  of 
fruits. 

4.  Name  the  most  important  State 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  Name 
the  three  highlands  in  this  State. 

5.  What  are  the  industries  of  the 
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Western   States?     Name  and  locate 
three  large  cities  in  this  group. 

6.  Name  three  important  things  that 
affected  the  growth  of  New  York 
City. 

7.  Name  the  three  ways  of  going 
from  Brooklyn  Borough  Hall  to  New 
York. 

8.  What  is  the  chief  industry  of 
New  York  City? 

GRADE  6a  :  SIXTH  YEAR,  FIRST  HALF 

Canada,    Mexico,    Central    America, 

West  Indies 

1.  What  are  the  three  divisions  of 
Canada?    Give  the  climate  of  each. 

2.  In  which  part  of  Canada  do  we 
find  lumbering,  agriculture  and  ranch- 
ing?   Mining? 

3.  Locate  Montreal,  Quebec,  To- 
ronto.    State  the  importance  of  each. 

4.  Describe  the  government  of 
Canada. 

5.  Describe  and  locate  the  three  cli- 
mate belts  of  Mexico. 

6.  What  do  the  Mexicans  export? 
Import? 

7.  Name  five  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can governments. 

8.  In  which  direction  from  North 
America  are  the  West  Indies  ?  Which 
is  the  largest  island  ?  What  two  prod- 
ucts can  the  soil  produce  in  abund- 
ance? 

GRADE  6b:   SIXTH   YEAR,   SECOND   HALF 

Countries  of  Europe 

1.  What  countries  do  the  British 
Isles  include?  In  which  direction  are 
they  from  Europe? 

2.  Why  is  the  climate  mild?  How 
does  this  affect  the  soil?  Name  the 
industries. 

3.  Why  has  London  become  im- 
portant ?    Why  is  it  important  ? 

4.  What  kind  of  government  have 
the  British  Isles  ?    Who  is  the  present 


ruler?    What  two  houses  form  Par- 
liament ? 

5.  Describe  the  surface  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  What  rivers  drain  the 
empire? 

6.  Why  has  the  German  Empire  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  ? 

7.  Name  the  products  of  Germany, 
and  give  the  region  in  which  each  is 
found. 

8.  Locate  and  give  reason  for  the 
importance  of  Paris,  Odessa,  Rome, 
Vienna. 

GRADE  7A :  SEVENTH  YEAR,  FIRST  HALF 

United  States  and  Its  Dependencies 

1.  Where  are  the  salmon  fisheries? 
Oyster  fisheries?  Why  are  the  New 
England  States  able  to  use  water 
power  for  machinery? 

2.  Why  has  New  York  become  a 
great  city  ?    Chicago  ? 

3.  From  what  three  Atlantic  ports 
do  ocean  liners  start?  Name  the 
terminals  of  three  great  railroad  sys- 
tems. 

4.  What  are  the  climate  and  sur- 
face of  Alaska?  In  what  part  of 
North  America  is  Alaska?  What  is 
its  chief  source  of  wealth? 

5.  Where  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 
Describe  the  population.  What  do 
the  islanders  produce? 

6.  How  did  we  get  the  Philippines  ? 
Describe  the  surface  and  climate. 
What  manufactures  are  carried  on  ? 

7.  Locate  Porto  Rico.  What  do  the 
people  import  from  the  United  States  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  Canal 
Zone  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Of  what  value 
will  the  canal  be  ? 

GRADE  7B :  SEVENTH  YEAR,  SECOND 

HALF 

Africa;  Australasia 

I.  Compare  the  size  of  Africa  with 
that  of  North  America.     In  what  di- 
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rection   is   it   from   Europe?     From 
Asia? 

2.  Describe  the  surface  and  climate 
of  Africa. 

3.  Locate  Egypt.  Name  its  capital 
and  chief  port.  What  is  the  value  of 
the  Suez  Canal? 

4.  Name  the  Barbary  States.  What 
are  the  industries  of  these  countries? 
Describe  the  people. 

5.  Locate  the  Kongo  State;  Cape 
Colony.  Why  has  the  latter  devel- 
oped? What  country  controls  the 
former  ? 

6.  Name  the  political  divisions  of 
Australia.  How  is  Australia  gov- 
erned ? 

7.  Name  two  centers  of  trade  in 
Australia.  What  are  the  exports? 
Chief  import? 

8.  Name  four  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  indicate  to  what  na- 
tion each  belongs. 

GRADE  8a:  eighth  year^  first  half 

1.  Define  International  Date  Line. 
Where  is  it  ? 

2.  What  are  the  tnovements  of  the 
moon?  How  long  does  each  take? 
What  is  the  appearance  of  the  moon 
when  it  is  a  new  moon  ?    A  full  moon  ? 

3.  What  is  Standard  Time?  Why 
was  it  adopted  ?  Name  and  locate  the 
time  belts. 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  clouds  ? 

5.  Define  wind.  What  is  its  cause? 
Describe  the  trade  winds  as  to  cause 
and  direction. 

6.  Explain  land  and  sea  breezes. 

7.  What  is  the  cause  of  tides?    How 


long  a  time  is  there  between  high  tide 
and  low  tide  ? 

8.  What  will  determine  the  course 
of  an  ocean  current?  Trace  the 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

9.  Define  isothermal  line.  What 
factors  tend  to  make  such  a  line  ir- 
regular ? 

grade  8b  :  EIGHTH  YEAR,  SECOND  HALF 

1.  Mention  five  important  imports 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States; 
four  from  South  America  to  the 
United  States. 

2.  Name  five  important  exports 
from  the  United  States  and  state  from 
what  section  of  the  country  they  are 
sent. 

3.  Name  five  countries  of  South 
America  and  their  capitals. 

4.  How  is  Europe  geographically 
connected  with  or  separated  from 
Asia?    Africa? 

5.  Name  three  bays,  gulfs  or  seas 
on  the  north  of  Europe ;  on  the  south. 

6.  Show  how,  because  of  its  sur- 
face and  climate,  the  United  Kingdom 
affords  opportunity  for  farming  and 
cattle  raising.  What  conditions  stim- 
ulate trade  in  the    United  Kingdom? 

7.  What  position  does  Germany 
hold  in  the  commercial  world  ?  What 
are  its  chief  exports  and  imports? 

8.  State  the  surface  and  climate  of 
France  and  give  its  products. 

9.  Compare  the  people  of  Russia, 
Spain  and  Switzerland  as  to  industry, 
intelligence,  government. 

10.  For  what  is  each  of  the  follow- 
ing known :  Yokohama,  Sahara,  Alex- 
andria, Tasmania,  Tibet? 


HISTORY 


GRADE  5A :  FIFTH  YEAR,  FIRST  HALF 

Period  of  Exploration 

I.  Who  was  the  first  Englishman  to 
explore  America?  In  what  year? 
Where? 


2.  For  what  is  Sir  Francis  Drake 
known? 

3.  What   did   Raleigh   try  to   do? 
Why  didn't  he  succeed? 

4.  Who    discovered    the    Hudson 
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River?  In  what  year?  For  what 
country  did  he  sail  ?  What  name  was 
given  to  the  land  discovered? 

5.  What  river  did  Cartier  discover  ? 
When?    For  what  country? 

6.  What  city  did  Champlain  settle? 
What  lake  did  he  discover  ?  Why  did 
the  Iroquois  become  the  enemies  of 
the  French? 

GRADE   5B:  fifth   YEAR,  SECOND   HALF 

Period  Leading  to  English  Supremacy 

1.  Where  did  the  Algonquins  live? 
The  Iroquois?  To  whom  was  each 
nation  friendly? 

2.  Why  did  King  Philip  wage  war 
against  the  English?  What  was  the 
result  of  that  war? 

3.  What  event  is  connected  with 
Marquette?     Joliet?     La  Salle? 

4.  Who  was  Braddock?  How  was 
he  defeated?  Who  commanded  the 
Virginians  ? 

5.  What  battle  ended  the  French 
and  Indian  War?  Who  commanded 
the  French  ?  the  English  ?    Who  won  ? 

6.  What  people  settled  New  York? 
When?  Who  was  their  first  gover- 
nor ?     Their  last  governor  ? 

7.  Where  is  the  Battery?  the  Bow- 
cry?  Flatbush?  Bowling  Green? 

8.  What  nation  obtained  control  of 
America  in  1763?  Do  you  think  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  this  country? 
Why? 

GRADE  6a  :  SIXTH  YEAR,  FIRST  HALF 

I789-1815 

1.  What  name  was  given  to  the  ter- 
ritory surrendered  by  the  States  to 
Congress?  What  is  meant  by  the 
"Ordinance  of  1787"? 

2.  What  was  said  about  slavery  in 
the  Ordinance?  Who  was  to  govern 
under  the  Ordinance  ? 

3.  What  were  the  chief  faults  with 
the  Articles  of  Confederation? 


4.  Where  was  the  Constitutional 
Convention  held?    When?    Why? 

5.  Give  the  story  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

6.  What  invention  caused  slavery  to 
increase?  What  was  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  people  in  the  South?  in 
the  North? 

7.  What  event  is  connected  with 
Lewis  and  Clark?  Why  was  their 
work  important? 

8.  What  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
War  of  18 12?  Where  was  the  last 
battle  fought  ?  What  did  the  United 
States  gain  by  the  war  ? 

GRADE  6b:   sixth  YEAR,  SECOND   HALF 

1860-1910 

1.  What  were  the  causes  of  the 
Civil  War?  What  States  formed  the 
Confederacy  ? 

2.  Where  was  the  first  battle 
fought?  What  was  its  effect  on  the 
North  ?  the  South  ? 

3.  What  victory  of  Grant's  opened 
the  Mississippi?  What  battle  ended 
Lee's  invasion  of  the  North   in  1863  ? 

4.  What  territory  did  Sherman's 
march  cover  ?  Where  did  Lee  surren- 
der? 

5.  Under  what  terms  were  the 
Southern  States  restored  to  the 
Union? 

6.  Name  three  things  invented  be- 
tween 1825-1840.  What  did  Congress 
do  to  help  build  the  railroads  to  the 
Pacific  Coast? 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  war 
with  Spain?  What  two  naval  battles 
were  fought?  What  territory  did  the 
United  States  gain  as  a  result  of  the 
war? 

GRADE  7A  :  seventh  YEAR,  FIRST  HALF 

PlantagenetS'Tudors 

I.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Crusades?  What  was  the  result  of 
them? 
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2.  What  is  the  Mag^a  Charta? 
When  was  it  granted?  What  was 
promised  in  the  charter? 

3.  What  classes  were  represented  in 
De  Montfort's  Parliament? 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years  War?  What  great  bat- 
tles were  fought  in  this  war  ? 

5.  What  royal  houses  were  opposed 
in  the  War  of  the  Roses?  Which 
won?  What  house  succeeded  in 
1485? 

6.  What  did  each  of  the  following 
do  for  England  in  the  New  World: 
Cabot,  Raleigh,  Drake,  Frobisher? 

7.  What  was  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing? Protestant  Reformation?  In 
whose  reign  did  they  occur? 

8.  What  was  the  Great  Armada? 
In  whose  reign?  What  was  its  re- 
sult? 

9.  To  each  of  the  following  attach 
an  important  event:  Joan  of  Arc, 
Chaucer,  Caxton,  Bruce,  Wallace, 
Shakespeare. 

GRADE  7B  :  SEVENTH  YEAR,  SECOND 

HALF 

Orange  Stuarts — Brunswick 

1.  What  wars  in  America  corre- 
spond to  the  "War  of  the  Palatinate"? 
the  "War  of  the  Spanish  Succession"  ? 

2.  What  victory  gave  the  English 
control  in  America?  in  India?  In 
each  case  who  was  the  English  gen- 
eral? 

3.  Who  was  King  of  England  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution  ?  Why 
did  England  tax  the  colonies?  Why 
did  the  colonies  object? 

4.  Why  did  England  fight  against 
Napoleon?  At  what  battle  was  his 
power  overthrown  ?  Who  commanded 
the  English? 

5.  What  claim  did  England  make 
for  impressing  American  seamen  in 
181 2?  What  was  the  result  of  the 
War  of  1812? 


6.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  war 
against  Napoleon  on  the  industries  of 
England  ?  What  were  the  Com  Laws  ? 
Name  two  leaders  of  the  movement 
against  the  Com  Laws. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "rotten  bor- 
ough"? What  change  was  brought 
about  by  the  "Reform  Bill  of  1832"? 

8.  What  was  the  Trent  affair?  the 
Alabama  claim? 

9.  What  famous  charge  took  place 
in  the  Crimean  War  ?  Where  was  the 
Boer  War  fought?  With  what  re- 
sults ? 

10.  Name  something  in  connection 
with  Walpole,  Pitt  the  younger,  Dis- 
raeli,  Gladstone,  Tennyson,  Dickens. 

GRADE  8a:   EIGHTH    YEAR^   FIRST   HALF 

French  and  Indian  War  to  1789 

1.  What  had  the  French  done  to 
protect  their  claims  in  the  New 
World?  What  was  Washington's  er- 
rand? 

2.  Name  three  important  events  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  What 
territory  did  England  gain  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  ? 

3.  What  were  the  remote  causes  of 
the  Revolution  ?  Who  were  the  lead- 
ers in  America  in  1775  ? 

4.  What  was  the  purpose  in  form- 
ing the  Continental  Congress?  Why 
did  it  become  a  governing  body?  Why 
did  Congress  pass  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ?     When  ? 

5.  Describe  Burgoyne's  campaign 
and  give  its  results. 

6.  Describe  Washington's  campaign 
at.  Philadelphia. 

7.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion and  the  Constitution,  what  were 
the  powers  of  Congress  in  commerce  ? 
in  taxation? 

9.  Who  were  the  leaders  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention?  Where  and 
when  was  it  held? 
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10.  What  compromise  was  made  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  regard- 
ing representation  of  the  States?  re- 
garding the  counting  of  negroes  ? 

GRADE  8b  :  EIGHTH  YEAR^  SECOND  HALF 

Reconstruction  to  1910 

1.  What  were  the  differences  be- 
tween the  reconstruction  plans  of 
Congress  and  of  Johnson? 

2.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the 
13th,  14th  and  15th  Amendments? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  an  "indis- 
soluble union  of  indissoluble  States"? 


4.  How  did  the  railroads  help  to 
build  up  the  West  ? 

5.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  "free  coin- 
age of  silver"  by  16  to  i  ? 

7.  How  did  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
apply  in  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dis- 
pute? 

8.  What  is  The  Hague  Tribunal? 
What  is  its  purpose? 

9.  Name  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

10.  To  each  of  the  following  attach 
an  important  event:  Morse,  Edison, 
Marconi,  Dewey,  Sampson. 


EI^EMENTARY   SCIENCE 


GRADE  7A :  SEVENTH  YEAR,  FIRST  HALF 

GratHty 

1.  Define  science;  gravity;  center 
of  gravity. 

2.  When  you  walk  on  stilts  you  are 
not  very  steady.    Why? 

3.  Why  is  a  pyramid  stable  ? 

4*  By  diagram,  place  a  cone  in  the 
different  states  of  equilibrium.  Give 
the  name  of  each  state. 

5.  Why  are  the  pictures  in  the  room 
stable  ? 

6.  In  what  three  ways  may  a  man 
be  put  in  stable  equilibrium  ?  In  each 
case,  why  is  he  stable  ? 

7.  Why  does  a  ball  roll  down  hill? 

8.  If  a  clock  is  running  too  rapidly, 
what  is  the  trouble  with  its  pendulum? 

GRADE  7B :  SEVENTH  YEAR,  SECOND 

HALF 

Mechanics 

1.  In  which  direction  does  water 
press? 

2.  Why  are  the  hoops  of  a  water 
barrel  more  closely  together  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  than  in  the  mid- 
dle? 


3.  On  what  principle  is  the  hydrau- 
lic press  based  ? 

4.  Give  the  uses  of  the  hydraulic 
press. 

5.  How  high  will  the  water  in  a  tea 
kettle  rise  in  the  spout?    Why? 

6.  Why  is  it  easier  to  swim  in  salt 
water  than  in  fresh  water? 

7.  What  weight  of  water  does  a 
floating  body  displace?  a  sinking 
body? 

8.  A  stone  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
4.  The  water  displaced  weighs  3  lbs. 
Weight  of  the  stone  in  water? 

GRADE  8a:   eighth   YEAR,   FIRST   HALF 

Sound 

1.  I  put  my  hand  on  a  sounding 
bell.     Why  does  it  stop  sounding? 

2.  Why  did  the  Indian  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  to  hear  his  enemies? 

3.  Define  echo ;  reverberation. 

4.  Why  does  the  megaphone  make 
a  sound  louder. 

5.  Upon  what  does  the  pitch  of  a 
sound  depend? 

6.  Upon  what  does-  the'  loudness  of 
a  sound  depend  ? 
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7.  How  may  a  piano  tuner  make  the  3.  What  is  the  eflFect  of  distance  on 
pitch  of  a  sound  higher?  the  intensity  of  light? 

8.  Which  pipe  in  an  organ  will  give  4.  Define  umbra ;  penumbra. 

the  lowest  pitch?    State  the  principle.  5    g^^^^  ^he   law  of   reflection  of 

GRADE  8b  :  EIGHTH  YEAR,  SECOND  HALF  light. 

Li^ht  ^'  W^^t  ^s  meant  by  refraction? 

1.  What  are  luminous  bodies?  7-  What  is  the  effect  of  a  convex 

2.  Explain    why    an    image    seen  ^^ns  upon  the  light  that  strikes  it? 
through  a  small  hole  is  inverted  ?  8.  Give  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 
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THE    FOREIGNERS    IN    THE    PUBLIC 

EVENING   SCHOOL 

VITHAT  THEY  ARE  AND  VITHAT  TO   DO 

ViriTH   THEM 

By  JOHN   L     HULSHOF 


New  York  City  can  boast  of  har- 
boring about  sixty  different  nation- 
alities within  her  five  boroughs,  and 
the  question  is  pertinent — What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  these  foreigners  ? 

It  is  well  that  at  least  50,000  of 
these  flock  to  the  public  evening 
schools,  because  many  of  these  new- 
comers sorely  need  instruction,  not 
merely  in  our  language,  but  also  in 
our  customs  and  manners,  our  ways 
and  mode  of  living.  They  need  more 
— ^they  need  culture;  the  assimilation 
of  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beauti- 
ful in  the  civilization  of  their  adopted 
country. 

Now,  to  descry  these  needs,  to  ful- 
fill them  while  imparting  elementary 
instruction,  implies  a  mind  of  ad- 
vanced ideas,  broad  and  well-grounded 
educational  principles  and  above  all, 
a  s)rmpathetic  heart  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 

I  presume  I  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  readers  of  School  Work  are 
all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
general  methods  of  teaching  a  mod- 
ern language,  and,  hence,  you  have 
pretty  well  defined  notions  as  to  what 
may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the 
average  scholar.  In  how  far  your 
notions  or  ideas  can  be  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  foreigners  in  our  public 
evening  schools,  however,  and  to  what 
extent  your  expectations  can  then  be 
realised,  is  what  I  here  venture  to 
discuss. 

For  brevity's  sake,  as  well  as  for 
clearness,    I    propose    to    divide    my 


discourse  into  three  parts  and  in  the 
following  order : 

I.  The  pupils  that  frequent  our 
public  evening  schools;  their  mental 
capacity,  aptitude  to  learn  and  their 
aim  in  coming  to  school. 

II.  General  methods  of  linguistic 
instruction  and  more  particular  fea- 
tures of  a  method  adopted  to  evening 
school  conditions. 

III.  The  importance  of  properly 
graded  text-books  designed  for  this 
particular  class. of  scholars. 

I.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  all  the  foreigners  that  frequent 
our  public  evening  schools,  or  even 
the  majority  of  them,  are  ignorant  or 
illiterate,  simply  because  they  are  not 
able  to  speak  our  vernacular.  It  is  a 
greater  mistake  to  classify  them  all 
as  devoid  of  education  because  they 
are  not  conversant  with  our  customs, 
our  habits,  or  our  mode  of  living ;  but 
it  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose 
that  most  of  these  rustic-looking  indi- 
viduals, with  their  outlandish  gar- 
ments, are  the  rifl-raff  of  downtrod- 
den and  benighted  monarchies  or  even 
fugitives  from  justice. 

In  consequence  of  this  prevailing 
idea  the  evening  school  scholars  have 
not  had  reading  material  suitable  for 
their  mature  minds.  How  could  an 
intelligent  adult  be  interested,  for  in- 
stance, in  little  stories  about  a  doll 
or  a  hobby-horse  ? 

In  my  experience  of  over  thirty 
years  of  teaching,  fifteen  of  which  I 
spent  in  evening  school  work  in  the 
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metropolis,  I  have  nowhere  found  a 
more  willing  and  appreciative  class  of 
men  and  youths.  The  very  fact  that 
they  had  the  courage  to  leave  their 
home  and  kindred  and  come  to 
America,  there  to  take  up  the  battle  of 
life  with  great  odds  against  them, 
relying  solely  upon  their  strong  arms 
and  a  good  will,  speaks  volumes  in 
their  favor. 

These  foreigners  are  quick  to  dis- 
cern and  eager  to  grasp  the  situation 
when  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
their  social  or  intellectual  advance- 
ment presents  itself;  and  that  they 
well  know  how  to  profit  by  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  most  superficial  obser- 
vation in  every  line  of  business  or  pro- 
fession, where  in  many  instances  the 
foreigners  have  outstripped  our  native 
born  competitors. 

It  may  be  a  bold  statement,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  average 
immigrant  is  quicker  to  assimilate  and 
more  eager  to  advance  himself  than 
the  native.  Their  rugged  constitu- 
tion, inured  to  hardship  and  privation, 
and  their  persistent  efforts  to  advance 
are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  new- 
comer. He  soon  realizes  his  chance 
and  appreciates  the  opportunities 
which  our  institutions  of  learning  of- 
fer him  gratis,  and  what  is  still  better 
— he  profits  by  them. 

These  general  remarks  relative  to 
the  average  good  qualities  of  the  for- 
eigner will  suffice.  Let  us  see  what 
form  of  classification  should  be 
adopted  for  these  scholars,  in  order 
that  the  instruction  given  them  will 
be  most  profitable  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  teacher's  work,  while  the 
least  arduous,  will  be  most  effective. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
age  and  respective  nationality  is  of 
less  importance  in  the  proper  classifi- 
cation of  foreigners  than  their  aver- 
age intelligence. 


For  all  practical  purposes  let  us 
classify  them  under  three  headings, 
namely,  Class  A,  B  and  C. 

The  lowest  or  C  class  should  be  for 
all  pupils  who  are  unable  to  speak 
English  and  who  cannot  even  read  or 
write  their  own  language  properly. 
In  some  parts  of  the  city,  where  cer- 
tain nationalities  predominate,  this 
will  form  the  most  numerous  class. 

The  pupils  belonging  to  this  lowest 
class  will  require  great  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  special 
tact  in  gauging  their  intellectual 
progress.  Too  rapid  progress  aids  a 
few  of  the  brighter  scholars,  but  dis- 
courages the  greater  number  alto- 
gether. This  class  should  be  taught 
by  objective  illustrations  and  should 
receive  a  thorough  drill  in  element- 
ary phonetics.  These  scholars  should 
have  a  reader,  the  lessons  of  which 
should  be  very  simple,  but  neverthe- 
less of  interest  to  their  mature  minds. 

In  the  B  class  should  be  placed  all 
pupils  who  are  able  to  ^eak  some 
English  and  to  read  and  write  their 
mother  tongue.  These  pupils  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  transition  stage. 
They  have  acquired  a  little  knowledge 
of  our  language,  but  their  vocabulary 
is  as  yet  very  limited.  Objective 
teaching  is  of  the  first  importance 
with  them.  As  a  rule,  this  class  is 
very  apt  to  learn;  and,  provided  the 
teacher  knows  how  to  keep  their  inter- 
est in  the  work,  and  understands  how 
to  enliven  his  instruction  by  judicious 
questioning  and  by  proper  correlation, 
very  satisfactory  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  A  class  should  consist  of  those 
scholars  who  have  not  only  acquired 
a  considerable  vocabulary,  but  who 
have  a  practical  mastery  of  our  ver- 
nacular. These  pupils  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  the  transition 
stage    mentioned    above.      They    use 
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English  in  their  conversation,  they 
have  acquired  the  power  of  express- 
ing their  feelings  and  their  thoughts 
in  English. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  they  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  lan- 
guage is  less  idiomatic  than  that  of 
the  native  bom  and  that  their  power 
over  the  written  expression  is  wofully 
weak.  To  remedy  these  defects,  they 
attend  the  evening  schools.  They 
have  decided  to  make  this  country 
their  permanent  home  and  hence  they 
are  deeply  interested  in  ever)rthing 
appertaining  to  our  government,  our 
institutions,  our  literature ;  in  fact,  our 
civilization.  The  reading  material  for 
these  pupils  should  accordingly  be 
many  sided,  so  as  to  satisfy  their  de- 
mands in  this  respect. 

II.  General  Methods  of  Linguistic 
Instruction. — There  are  at  present 
many  different  methods  of  teaching 
modern  languages,  and  each  particular 
method  has  its  zealous  adherents. 
Still,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  one 
true  method,  the  "royal  road,"  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  Nor  need  we  be 
very  much  disturbed  at  that,  because 
method,  however  important,  is  not 
everything. 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  in 
language  teaching  will  depend  upon 
the  natural  gifts,  the  energy,  the  ex- 
perience and,  above  all,  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.  I  shall  merely  attempt 
to  outline  very  briefly  some  of  the 
more  salient  features  of  a  method 
which,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  our  public  even- 
ing schools.  Keeping  in  view  the  fact 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  instruction  in 
the  elementary  evening  school  must 
be  of  immediate  rather  than  of  remote 
benefit,  and  of  practical  rather  than  of 
theoretical  value,  I  would  suggest  the 
following  plan : 


1.  Begin  with  the  simple  but  prac- 
tical instruction  in  elementary  pho- 
netics, free  from  all  technicalities. 
Some  general  remarks  relative  to  the 
organs  of  speech  and  their  functions, 
showing  the  pupils  by  practical  illus- 
trations how  articulate  sounds  are 
produced,  will  aid. 

2.  Next  show  the  difference  be- 
tween the  familiar  sounds  of  the 
pupiFs  mother  tongue  and  those  of 
our  language. 

3.  A  g^eat  number  ^of  selected 
words  in  which  the  different  vowel 
sounds  of  the  foreign  language  ap- 
pear should  be  systematically  pre- 
sented. 

4.  These  selections  should  be 
read  by  the  pupils  from  the  black- 
board, after  which  the  pupils  should 
write  these  or  similar  selections  from 
dictation.  This  will  train  the  eye  and 
the  ear. 

5.  Only  one  class  of  diphthongs, 
proper  diphthongs  by  preference, 
should  be  taken  up  at  any  one  time. 

6.  Reserve  the  teaching  of 
digraphs  and  trigraphs,  such  as  th, 
sh,  ch  and  sch;  also  aphthongs  such 
as  ough,  ing,  igh,  gue,  etc.,  until  the 
last. 

The  work  outlined  above  requires 
about  two  weeks  of  evening  school 
work;  and  if  the  teacher  has  been 
judicious  in  his  choice  of  vocabulary, 
and  has  made  use  of  proper  material, 
the  pupils  will  now  be  familiar  with 
the  names  of  objects  in  the  class- 
room, the  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  more  particularly  with  such  words 
as  go,  come,  see,  hear,  feel,  rise,  sit, 
take,  bring,  hold,  give,  stand,  etc. 
They  will  also  understand  such  sen- 
tences as:  Take  the  pencil.  Bring 
it  to  me.  I  thank  you.  Go  to  the 
door.  Open  it.  Take  your  seat. 
Please  repeat.  Do  you  understand 
mef 
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All  this  and  much  more  can  be 
taught  along  with  phonetics.  In  fact, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  one 
lesson  should  be  devoted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  phonetics  exclusively.  The 
experienced  teacher  will  find  his  or 
her  own  way  to  intersperse  a  practical 
drill  in  sounds  with  the  colloquial 
exercises  referred  to  above.  (See 
Outline  of  Rational  Method,  pages 
9-25,  "Reading  Made  Easy  for  For- 
eigners," by  John  L.  Htilshof). 

The  advantages  of  such  a  course 
will  be: 

1.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
elements  of  the  language. 

2.  Greater  accuracy  in  pronuncia- 
tion, because  the  pupils,  instead  of 
blindly  imitating  what  they  hear,  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  what 
they  are  about. 

3.  With  older  pupils,  whose  lin- 
guistic imitative  powers  are  weak, 
this  is  the  only  method  of  securing 
correct  pronunciation. 

4.  From  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  touch  are 
brought  into  play  and  hence  attention 
and  interest  are  stimulated. 

A  PRACTICAL  VOCABULARY. 

I  have  maintained  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  English  to  foreigners  must  be 
of  immediate  benefit;  the  acquisition 
of  a  practical  vocabulary  of  common 
words  and  phrases  is  therefore  of  great 
importance. 

Isolated  words,  however  carefully 
selected  or  euphonious  they  may  be 
•from  a  philological  standpoint,  arc 
well-nigh  useless  to  the  mind.  As 
soon  as  such  words  come  to  the  pupil 
by  way  of  interesting  associations,  the 
memory  will  not  only  retain  them  with 
alacrity,  but  will  unconsciously  draw 
upon  them  as  the  exigency  demands. 
The  use  of  an  easy,  well  graded  text- 
book is  the  next  step. 


Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  all  the 
preliminaries  have  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged. The  pupils  are  now  ready  for 
the  first  reading  lesson.  This  lesson 
should  consist  of  a  connected  story 
with  thought-content  as  its  basis.  It 
must  be  simple,  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  pupils,  and  adapted  to 
their  mental  capacities. 

After  the  lesson  has  been  read  by 
the  teacher  to  the  class  (the  pupils  lis- 
tening with  closed  book),  it  is  again 
read  by  the  teacher  (this  time  the 
pupils  following  in  silence  the  printed 
page).  The  pupils  are  now  called 
upon  to  read  the  lesson.  Thus  the 
lesson  is  read  through  several  times, 
and  now  its  content  is  made  to  furnish 
material  for  conversation  between 
teacher  and  pupils,  and  for  oral  com- 
positions, as  well  as  exercises  in 
written  work  and  grammar.  The  en- 
tire time  spent  in  reading  the  lesson 
and  questioning  the  class  should  not 
exceed  thirty  minutes.  Too  much 
detail  will  only  confuse  and  fatigue 
the  pupils.  Five  or  six  words  that 
present  any  particular  difficulty  either 
in  spelling  or  pronunciation  may  be 
selected  from  the  readings  lesson  for 
dictation.  Such  words  should  not  be 
given  singly,  but  rather  in  short  sen- 
tences. 

These  sentences  may  first  be  read 
by  the  class  from  the  blackboard  and 
then  copied.  After  new  slips  have 
been  distributed  to  the  class,  the  same 
sentences  should  then  be  written  from 
dictation  (the  writing  on  the  black- 
board being  covered  or  erased  in  the 
meantime).  The  pupils  are  after- 
ward required  to  compare  their  work 
with  that  on  the  board  and  make  the 
necessary  corrections  themselves. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  most 
essential  g^mmar  rules,  not,  indeed, 
by  telling  the  pupils,  for  example,  that 
the  plural   of   nouns   if   formed   by 
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adding  s,  or  es,  to  the  singular,  but 
rather  by  allowing  them  to  observe 
these  modifications  themselves  from 
the  examples  given,  and  then  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  This  is  in- 
ductive teaching.  Secure  a  clear, 
distinct  and  easy  pronunciation  from 
the  very  beginning.  Make  the  reading 
lesson  the  center  of  your  instruction. 
Spend  a  few  minutes  before  each  les- 
son upon  phonetics.  The  English 
language  should  be  employed  in  the 
intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupils 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

Risumi. — ^Thc  essential  features  of 
the  method  for  teaching  English  to 
foreigners  are  the  following : 

1.  Reading  forms  the  centre  of  in- 
struction. 

2.  The  language  to  be  mastered  is 
used  from  the  very  beginning  and 
throughout. 

3.  Objects  and  pictures  are  used 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction. 

4.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  correct 
pronunciation  and  enunciation. 

5.  Free  composition  is  largely  sub- 
stituted for  translation. 

6.  Grammar  is  taught  inductively. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

The  pupil  has  a  right  to  hear  and 
learn  from  his  teacher  a  correct  and 
idiomatic  pronunciation.  Useful  as 
phonetic  symbols  are,  they  can  never 
be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  liv- 
ing voice  of  the  teacher.  Moreover, 
no  system  of  phonetic  transcriptions 
has  yet  been  devised  which  is  not  a 
violation  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  language  teaching;  viz.,  "first 
the  ear,  then  the  eye."  It  is  the  sound 
always  and  not  the  written  symbol 
that  must  be  made  the  basis  of  all 
lessons  in  pronunciation. 

I  do  not  ask  the  teachei*  to  dwell  too 
long  on  phonetic  niceties.      The  in- 


struction should  be  brief  and  simple. 
Pupils  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  spoken  words  consist  of  sounds 
and  not  of  letters.  They  must  also 
learn  that  the  same  letters  may  repre- 
sent diflferent  sounds  in  different  lan- 
guages, and  that  every  language  has 
some  general  characteristic  which 
marks  it  throughout. 

The  position  of  the  organs  of  speech 
in  speaking  English,  for  example,  is 
quite  different  from  the  position  of 
these  same  organs  when  speaking 
French  or  German. 

MODEL  LESSON. 

A  dog  steals  a  piece  of  meat.  He 
runs  away  with  it.  He  comes  to  a 
brook.  A  small  bridge  is  over  the 
brook.  The  dog  runs  over  the  bridge. 
He  sees  his  image  in  the  water  below. 
The  dog  thinks  he  sees  another  dog 
with  meat.  He  wants  the  meat  of  the 
other  dog  also.  He  snaps  for  it.  His 
meat  falls  into  the  water.  Now  he 
has  nothing. 

Development  of  the  above  lesson. 

I.  Who  steals  the  meat?  The  dog 
steals  the  meat.  2.  How  much  meat 
does  the  dog  steal  ?  He  steals  a  piece 
of  meat.  3.  Is  this  a  piece  of  meat? 
(showing  a  piece  of  paper  or  chalk). 
No,  this  is  a  piece  of  paper,  chalk, 
etc.  4.  Where  was  the  meat?  The 
meat  was  at  the  butcher's.  5.  How 
does  the  dog  carry  the  meat?  He 
carries  it  in  his  mouth.  6.  Where 
does  he  run?  He  runs  away.  7. 
Does  the  dog  run  home?  No,  he  has 
no  home.  8.  What  is  a  brook?  A 
brook  is  a  stream  of  water.  9.  Is  the 
Hudson  a  brook  ?  No,  the  Hudson  is 
a  river.  10.  What  is  over  the  brook  ? 
A  little  bridge  is  over  the  brook.  11. 
What  is  under  the  bridge  ?  The  water 
is  under  the  bridge.  12.  What  does 
the  dog  see  in  the  water?  He  sees 
his  image  or  picture.     13.  What  does 
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the  dog  think  when  he  sees  his  image 
in  the  water?  He  thinks  he  sees  an- 
other dog.  14.  What  does  the  dog 
do?  He  snaps  for  the  meat.  15. 
What  happened  ?  His  meat  falls  into 
the  water.  16.  Is  meat  light  or 
heavy?  Meat  is  heavy.  17.  Does 
meat  float  on  the  water  ?  No,  it  sinks 
under  the  water.  18.  Which  way 
does  the  river  flow?  It  flows  toward 
its  mouth.  19.  Where  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river  ?  The  mouth  of  the  river 
is  where  it  ends.  20.  Can  you  name 
two  rivers  in  America? 

DICTATION   RXPiRCISKS. 

Please  give  me  a  piece  of  meat. 
I  see  the  image  in  the  water. 
The  water  is  below  the  bridge, 
A  brook  is  smaller  than  a  river. 
The  dog  lost  the  stolen  meat. 

III.  Importance  of  Properly 
Graded  Text-Books. — ^As  the  object  of 
the  "Teaching  of  English  to  Foreign- 
ers'' is  not  only  the  teaching  of  the 
language  itself,  but  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  means  of  it,  the  teaching  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  our  nation,  it  follows  that  the 
reading  matter  should  be  selected  to 
promote  this  aim.  A  most  careful  se- 
lection of  the  material  and  a  system- 
atic gradation  of  the  reading  lessons 
are  imperative. 

Our  so-called  model  reader  for  for- 
eigners should  contain  lessons  illus- 
trating the  life  and  thought,  the 
customs  and  habits  of  our  nation. 
Besides  this,  there  should  be  a  choice 
selection  of  poems,  simple  withal,  but 
patriotic  and  appropriate,  a  good  clear 
map  of  our  country,  tables  of  meas- 
ures, weights  and  money,  letters  of 
various  kinds,  both  social  and  commer- 
cial, with  the  proper  form  of  address ; 
a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 


ence and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  an  out- 
line of  civics ;  proverbs  and  useful  in- 
formation of  general  interest,  a  choice 
selection  of  literary  gems,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  along  with  sketches 
of  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  most 
prominent  characters  of  our  nation, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  due  considera- 
tion for  the  ethical  side  of  life. 

An)rthing  not  in  harmony  with  these 
principles  should  be  excluded  from  a 
text-book  which  is  designed  to  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  future  American  citizens. 

The  following  test  questions  might 
with  good  reason  be  applied  to  any 
reading  lesson  before  it  is  given  a 
place  in  the  reader: 

1.  Is  this  lesson  of  interest  to  the 
pupils  ? 

2.  Is  this  lesson  adapted  to  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  pupils? 

3.  Of  what  intrinsic  value  is  this 
lesson  to  the  pupil,  either  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  as  a  social  being? 

The  best  text-book  in  the  hands  of 
a  poor  teacher  will  be  of  little  value. 
The  most  careful  preparation  is  neces- 
sary for  success.  The  teacher  must 
not  only  consider  beforehand  what  he 
should  say,  but  also  what  he  should 
not  say,  in  the  course  of  his  lesson.  A 
conscientious  teacher  will  never  walk 
into  his  class-room  saying  what  just 
occurs 'to  him  regarding  the  subject  he 
is  to  teach.  He  will  be  prepared  for 
the  work,  he  will  have  a  well-con- 
ceived plan  or  theme  in  his  mind.  In 
order  to  make  the  lesson  interesting 
and  fruitful,  especially  for  evening 
scholars,  I  would  advise  young  teach- 
ers, particularly,  not  to  talk  about 
what  is  of  interest  to  themselves,  but 
rather  what  is  of  interest  to  their 
scholars.  This  requires  sometimes  a 
g^eat  deal  of  tact  and  self-sacrifice. 
Many  mistakes  are  made  by  teachers 
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in  giving  superfluous  information  to 
pupils  who  seem  to  delight  in  asking 
irrelevant  questions,  thereby  taking  up 
the  time  which  ought  to  be  spent  in 
actual  teaching. 

The  scholars  that  frequent  our 
public  evening  schools  come  for  a 
definite  purpose.  They  have  no  in- 
clination to  waste  their  time,  and  un- 
less they  see  constant  progress,  they 
will  stay  away,  and  soon  the  attend- 
ance will  drop  to  the  lowest  ebb  and 


no  amount  of  coaxing  will  fill  the 
vacant  seats.  A  teacher  whose  field 
is  a  portion  of  the  great  system  of 
public  schools  in  the  metropolis,  where 
thousands  of  immigrants  apply  every 
year  for  admission,  needs  to  be  some- 
what of  a  missionary.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  these  aliens  under- 
stand our  vernacular;  we  should  aim 
rather  to  make  them  conform  in  all 
their  thoughts  and  aspirations  to  the 
true  type  of  an  American  citizen. 
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BOOK  OUTLINES  AND  REVIEWS 

This  department  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Frances  /. 
Cronan,  Assistant  to  Principal,  P.  S.  93,  Manhattan,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Price, 
P.  S.  62,  Manhattan.  In  it  reports  and  outlines  are  made  of  the  best, 
as  well  as  of  the  newest,  pedagogical  publications.  The  books  included  are 
those  with  which  all  earnest  teachers  and  every  student  of  pedagogy  should 
become  familiar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  outlines  and  reviews  will  be  of 
valuable  assistance  to  the  student,  and  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  others  to 
become  recLders  of  good  pedagogical  literature. 

Suggestions  and  criticisms  are  cordially  invited. 

HABIT  FORMATION  AND  THE  SCIENCE   OF  TEACHING 

By  STUART  H.  ROWE,  Ph.D. 

OUTUNBD  BT  BERNARD    COHBH 


PURPOSE  OF  BOOK 

1.  To  present  relation  of  habit  to 
education. 

2.  To  treat  habit-formation  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  practical  assist- 
ance to  educators. 

Chapter  I.— The  Teacher's  Problem. 

1.  Education  and  Teaching. 

A.  Education  is  the  process  by 
which  the  individual  develops  to- 
ward the  highest  service  possible 
for  him. 

B.  Teaching  is  the  process  by 
which  the  person  possessed  of  defi- 
nite knowledge  or  skill  leads  an- 
other to  acquire  similar  knowledge 
or  skill. 

2.  Function  of  the  Teacher. 

A.  With  regard  to  child's  en- 
vironment. 

(i)  To  add  desirable  features 
otherwise  inaccessible. 

(2)  To     remove     undesirable 
features. 

(3)  To     emphasize     desirable 
features. 

(4)  To  .slur  over  undesirable 
features  that  are  inevitable. 

B.  With  regard  to  the  child's  ex- 
periences. 


( 1 )  To  organize  the  child's  ex- 
periences (the  essential  of  prog- 
ress). This  organizing  tendency 
develops  the  general  notions  and 
insures  increased  efficiency,  two 
aims  in  modem  pedagogy. 

Chapter  II. — Modes  of  Organizing 
Experience. 

Experience,  psychol(^cally,  is  the 
name  applied  to  any  of  life's  happen- 
ings, extemd  or  internal,  of  which 
there  is  consciousness. 

I.    Modes    of    Organizing    Ex- 
perience. 

A.  Spontaneous  (without  learn- 
ing, as  movements  of  the  head, 
limbs,  other  parts  of  the  body). 

B.  Automatic  learning  (self- 
working  process  with  no  thought  of 
the  end  in  view). 

(i)  Initiative  tendencies,  play 
tendencies,  etc.;  the  wide  range 
of  instinctive  ways  with  which 
man  is  natively  equipped. 

(2)  Ways  which  gradually  de- 
velop as  satisfaction  has  been 
gained  through  their  chance  em- 
ployment, as 

(a)  Interpretation    of    and 
adaptation  to  sense  experience. 
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(b)  Use  of  imagination  in 
suggesting  new  truths,  or  new 
ways  of  doing  things. 

(c)  Acceptance  of  truth  or 
error  on  authority. 

(d)  Use  of  reason  in  criti- 
cising suggestions  of  the  imag- 
ination. 

(e)  Feeling  and  will  atti- 
tudes of  mind  favorable  to 
bringing  experience  into  use. 

C  Purposive  learning  (learning 
with  an  end,  which  should  always 
be  definite,  in  view.) 

(i)  Concrete  situation  bearing 

on  the  lesson  should  always  be 

provided,    either   actually   or   in 

imagination. 

(2)  Automatic  and  purposive 
ways  of  learning  mingle,  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  at  different 
stages  of  growth. 

(3)  In  the  purposive  mode  of 
learning  it  is  necessary 

(a)  To  inhibit  certain  es- 
tablished mental  processes. 

(b)  To  complicate  '  in  new 
combinations  elements  previ- 
ously not  closely  functioning 
with  one  another. 

2.  Function  of  the  Teacher  in 
Organizing  Experience. 

A.  To  stimulate  the  child  to  learn 
automatically. 

B.  To  lead  him  to  discover  truths 
and  acquire  dexterity  otherwise  im- 
possible. 

C.  To  protect  the  child  from 
temptation  too  great  for  him. 

D.  To  guard  him  from  inevitable 
temptations. 

3.  Fundamental  Principles. 

A.  Teacher  should  use  the  in- 
stinctive and  develop  and  use  the 
habitual. 

(i)  Never      teach      formally, 


what  may  be  learned  with  equal 
advantage  automatically. 

(2)  Connect  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  the  automatic. 

(3)  Base  future  accomplish- 
ment on  past  achievement. 

(4)  Point  out  a  worthy  and 
definite  aim. 

(5)  Associate  with  the  end 
abundant  concrete  experience. 

Chapter  III. — Tsrpical  Forma  of  Or- 
ganized Experience. 

1.  Incorrect  Form. 

A.  Knowledge     (historically     a 
type  of  organized  experience.) 

(i)  This  does  not  include  ac- 
tion, or  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge. Action  is  involved  or  as- 
sociated with  all  experience. 

2.  Correct  Forms. 

A.  Idea ;  the  stimulation  phase  of 
experience. 

(i)  Basis  of  idea  is  multi- 
plicity of  associations. 

B.  Habit;  the  reacting   (feeling 
and  willing)  phase  of  experience. 

(i)  Basis  of  habit  is  invaria- 
bility in  the  path  of  repetition. 

3.  Confused   Forms  of   Organ- 
ized Experience. 

A.  Appreciations,  attitudes,  abil- 
ities. 

(i)  These  are  vague.  Have 
no  definite  meaning.  Are  all  sub- 
ject for  their  cultivation  to  "idea" 
and  "habit." 

B.  "Method  of  imparting  'skill' " 
(Prof.  Findlay.) 

(i)  Same  general  thought  as 
habit,  but  skill  is  limited.  Does 
not  refer  to  habits  of  thought,  of 
feeling,  of  decision. 

(2)  Because  it  combines  con- 
structive imagination  with  habits 
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of  experimentation,  combines  idea 
and  habit. 

(3)  Does  not  refer  to  mechan- 
ical or  rote  memory  (pure  habit.) 


Principles 
Teaching. 


OF 


Scientific 


A.  Analyze  the  subject  matter, 
and  determine  what  elements  in  it 
are  to  become  habitual. 

B.  Determine  whether  the  habit 
will  come  as  a  result  of  the  child's 
initiative  and  experimental  efforts, 
or  whether  it  implies  a  definite  idea 
which  must  first  appear  in  conscious- 
ness before  it  can  be  changed  into 
an  automatic  process.  Such  a  habit 
will  be  called  an  idea  habit. 

Note. — Courses  of  study  should 
indicate  points  where  habits  are  to 
be  secured,  and  offer  suggestions 
for  getting  them.  In  any  case, 
courses  should  be  studied  for  the 
habits  involved. 

Chapter   IV. — Differences   Between 
Habits  and  Ideas. 

An  idea  is  any  definite  product  of 
cognition. 

A  habit  is  an  acquired  aptitude 
for  some  particular  mode  of  auto-* 
matic  action. 

I.    Points  of  Difference. 

A.  Habit  is  automatic;  ideas  are 
subject  to  hesitation,  obstruction, 
interruption,  and  suggestion. 

B.  Habit  is  serial ;  they  may  even 
involve  lesser  habits,  themselves 
serial;  ideas  lack  settled  continuity 
of  features. 

C  Habits  tend  to  remain  un- 
changed, always  responding  to  the 
same  or  similar  stimulus;  ideas  are 
modified  and  adjusted  to  new  ex- 
perience. 

D.  Habit  causes  us  to  lose  sight 
of  the  details  involved  in  fixing  that 


habit;  details  are  essential  to  the 
organization  of  an  idea. 

E.  Habit  minimizes  conscious  at- 
tention and  fatigue,  since  the  action 
is  automatic;  the  less  familiar  an 
idea,  the  more  attention  and  con- 
sequent fatigue  necessary. 

F.  Habit  is  the  product  of  repeti- 
tion; ideas  may  be  gained  through 
a  single  experience. 

G.  Habits  are  specific;  ideas  are 
based  on  similar  past  experiences 
with  which  they  are  fused  or 
classed,  and  in  which  the  separate 
experience  often  loses  its  identity, 
while  consciousness  may  be  defi- 
nitely focused  on  the  total  result 

H.  The  basis  of  habit  is  the  badc- 
ground  of  the  reflex  and  instinctive 
hereditary  possibilities  of  reaction; 
there  are  no  native  ideas. 

2.    Principles  of  Education  In- 
volved in  These  Differences. 

A.  Habit. 

(i)  Repetition  is  essential  to 
make  habit  automatic 

(2)  One  member  of  a  habit 
must  invariably  precede  the  next 

(3)  Only  right  habits  should 
be  established. 

(4)  Detail  and  feeling  are  not 
to  be  lost  until  a  satisfactory  re- 
action has  been  made. 

(5)  Effort  of  attention  must 
not  lapse  so  long  as  needed  for 
correct  action. 

(6)  Since  habit  is  specific,  any 
given  habit  should  be  the  one 
adapted  for  the  situation  for 
which  adjustment  is  desired. 

(7)  The  instinctive  equipment 
of  the  child  must  be  known. 

B.  Ideas. 

(i)  Ideas  must  be  increased 
by  added  association. 

(2)  Elements  of  ideas  should 
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be    daborated    into    an    orderly 
system. 

(3)  Idea  must  function  as  a 
whole,  including  its  feeling  con- 
nections. 

(4)  Ideas  must  be  viewed  from 
many  points  of  view. 

(5)  Attention  is  to  be  encour- 
aged in  as  many  directions  as 
contribute  to  the  idea. 

(6)  Guard  against  excessive 
fatigue. 

3.    Reasons    for    Emphasis    on 
Habit. 

A.  Subject  has  never  been  treated 
ia  detail. 

B.  In  many  cases  ideas  crystallize 
into  habits  (idea  of  riding  a  bi- 
cycle).   "Idea  habits." 

C  Children  gain  habits  auto- 
maticallyy  before  they  form  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  these  habits. 

Chapter   V.— The   Basis   of   Habit 
Formation. 

Slight  changes  in  application  of  in- 
stincts often  become  permanent  when 
found  to  be  pleasant.  These  habits, 
modified  by  new  instinctive  tendencies, 
lead  to  other  habits. 

I.    Instinct. 

A.  Nature-instincts  are  guiding 
impulses  which  are  native  and  aid 
the  organism  in  adjusting  itself  to 
its  environment.  They  begin  with 
a  physical  stimulus  and  end  in  a 
asotor  response. 

B.  Important  instincts. 

(i)  Imitation,  play,  construc- 
tion, curiosity  or  investigation, 
collecting,  ownership,  love,  sym- 
pathy, sociability,  expression, 
manipulation,  ambition,  emula- 
tion, rivalry,  love  of  approba- 
tion, pride,  independence,  defi- 
ance,    courage,     aesthetic     and 


ethical  appreciations,  tendencies 
to  avoid  inactivity  and  pain, 
whether  mental  or  physical ;  pug- 
nacity, fear. 

(2)  These  overlap  sometimes, 
as  play  and  imitation. 

2.  Principles  Derived  from 
Duration  of  Instincts. 

They  may  remain  unchanged, 
may  disappear,  may  be  modified. 

A.  Use  them  before  they  dieap- 
pear. 

B.  Let  the  harmful  ones  disap- 
pear through  disuse,  or  inhibition  by 
substitution  of  better  instinct. 

C.  Modify  ill-adjusted   instincts, 
(i)  By    selecting    satisfactory 

reactions  for  repetition. 

(2)  By      combining      several 
movements  (writing.) 

3.  Principles  Following  from 
THE  Dependence  of  Instincts 
ON  Stimuli. 

A.  Stimuli  may  be  furnished, 
and  instinct  preserved. 

B.  Stimuli  may  be  removed,  and 
instinct  perish. 

C.  Stimuli  may  be  modified  to  in- 
duce a  better  adjustment. 

4.  Child's  Basis  of  Habits. 

A.  Habits  of  functioning  through 
sense  processes. 

B.  Processes  of  imagining  and 
judgment. 

C.  Reasoning,  with  the  affections, 
and  the  voluntary  and  motor  pro- 
cesses. 

Chapter  VI. — Important  Phases  of 
Establishing  Habits. 

I.  Preliminaries  to  Engender- 
ing Habits, 

These  need  not  be  done  con- 
sciously, but  may  be  automatic  on 
the  teacher's  part. 

A.  Decide  the  habit  to  be  formed. 
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B.  Determine  the  stimuli  evoking 
the  reaction, 

C.  Know  definitely  the  essentials 
of  the  best  reaction. 

2.    Four   Phases   of   Habit-get- 
ting. 

A.  Select  preliminaries  and  ac- 
quaint the  child  with  the  nature  of 
the  reaction  as  definitely  as  possible. 

B.  Work  up  the  child's  initiative. 

C.  Secure  abundant  and  genuine 
practice. 

D.  Guard  against  exceptions. 
These  are  not  necessarily  a  suc- 
cession. 

Chapter  VII. — Selection  and  Dem- 
onstration of  Habits. 

Scope  of  chapter :  (i)  How  habits 
are  discovered  in  subject  matter.  (2) 
How  they  are  to  be  studied  as  to 
stimuli  and  reactions.  (3)  How  to 
demonstrate  them  to  the  children. 

I.    How  Habits  are  Discovered 
IN  Subject  Matter. 

A.  Look      for      the      automatic    | 
(pointing  off  in  division  of   deci- 
mals). 

B.  Look  for  the  serial  (memoriz- 
ing a  poem). 

C.  Look  for  elements  that  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  change.  (Perry's 
message  after  victory  on  Lake 
Erie.) 

D.  Decide  whether  details  and 
feeling  elements  are  to  be  kept 
prominent  (movement  of  needle  in 
sewing) . 

E.  Decide  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  the  attention  be  focused  on  the 
operation,  or  whether  other  pro- 
cesses may  occupy  the  mind,  and 
the  process  go  on  apparently  as 
well.  (Whistling  and  mechanical 
process  in  arithmetic.) 

F.  May    the    point    of    view    be 


changed?  (American  and  British 
points  of  view  about  Bunker  HilL) 
G.  Look  for  the  basis  of  reflex  or 
instinctive  movement  (Dancing.) 
If  there  be  a  complex  combination 
of  habits  in  the  lesson. 

A.  Think  of  the  lesson,  as  if  you 
were  a  learner. 

B.  Do  the  lesson  yourself. 

(i)  Observe  in  what  particu- 
lars you  direct  your  reaction. 

(2)  What  tends  as  a  separate 
sort  of  action  to  take  care  of  it- 
self? 

(3)  Trace  where  you  arc 
forced  to  attend. 

(4)  To  what  must  the  atten- 
tion be  directed  ? 

(5)  Note  tendencies  to  inac- 
curacy. 

(6)  Note  tendencies  to  hesi- 
tancy. 

(7)  In  some  cases,  the  subtrac- 
tion of  elements  that  seem  to  be 
variable  may  aid  in  centering  on 
others  which  are  fixed  in  a  serial 
form. 

2.    Study    of    the    Stimuli    of 
Habits  and  the  Reaction. 

A.  In  spelling,  for  instance. 

( 1 )  Habit  of  critically  observ- 
ing spelling  word — ^stimulus, 
whatever  suggests  newness — re- 
action, fixing  the  word. 

(2)  Habit  of  noticing  wherein 
word  differs  from  the  child's  ex- 
pectation of  it — stimulus,  a  vag^e 
something  unexpected  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  word — reaction, 
close  observation  and  comparison 
with  similar  words. 

(3)  Habit  of  hesitating  when 
spelling  is  in  doubt — ^stimulus, 
desire  to  act  with  the  fullest  in- 
formation— reaction,  consultation 
of  notes,  teacher,  dictionary. 

(4)  Habit    of    taking    a    final 
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glance  at  written  word — stimulus, 
the  finished  word  or  words  in 
groups — reaction,  careful  though 
rapid  scrutiny  of  new  words. 

3.    Demonstration  of  the  Habit 
TO  THE  Pupil. 

A.  By  concrete  presentation. 

B.  By  using  past  experience. 

C.  By  preliminary  mastery  of  dif- 
ficult points. 

D.  By  leading  the  child  to  actual 
performance  of  the  act. 

Chapter  VIII.— Method  of  Evoking 
Initiative. 

Initiative  is  the  term  applied  to  any 
combination  6f  impulses  resulting  in 
energy  and  resource. 

1.  Sources  of  Initiative. 

A.  In  general,  previous  reactions 
and  experiences. 

B.  Forms  of  self-activity. 

C.  Forms  of  self-expression. 

2.  Basis  of  the  Development  of 
Initiative. 

A.  Appeals  to  the  instinctive  ac- 
tivities. 

(i)  Select  the  instincts  that 
will  provoke  an  active  habit,  not 
deaden  a  reaction. 

(2)  Application  of  a  lesson  to 
actual  work  admits  of  wide  appeal 
to  instincts. 

(3)  Different  appeals  to  the 
same  instinct  vary  in  moving 
power. 

(4)  Intensity  of  an  experience 
is  a  great  factor  in  arousing  an 
instinct. 

B.  Appeals  to  the  emotions. 

(i)  Emotions  are  devoid 
usually  of  any  particular  pre- 
viously determined  form  of  re- 
action. 

(2)  Emotions  are  egoistic,  so- 


cial, intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral 
and  ethical. 

(3)  When  emotional  quality 
is  sufficient  to  make  an  experi- 
ence attractive,  it  is  said  to  be  in- 
teresting. 

(a)  Interest  is  that  phase  of 
feeling  in  which  consciousness 
is  directed  predominantly  to 
the  objective  phases  of  the  ex- 
perience arousing  the  feeling, 
rather  than  to  the  more  sub- 
jective feeling  itself.  It  has 
three  levels. 

1.  The  new,  interest  on  the 
level  of  instinct. 

(a)  In  man  (in  human  be- 
ings individually). 

(b)  In  nature  (in  objects 
individually). 

2.  Definite  relations. 

(a)  In  man  (relations  in 
play,  for  instance). 

(b)  In  natural  sciences 
("What  is  this  for?"  child's 
query). 

3.  Hidden  relations. 

(a)  Among  men  (religion 
in  its  various  forms). 

(b)  In  nature  (harmonies 
and  incongruities  of  sensa- 
tions). 

(b)  In  appeals  to  the  child's 
initiative,  use  an  effective  in- 
terest. 

(c)  Resulting  satisfaction  is 
a  source  of  initiative;  it  be- 
comes associated  with  the  situ- 
ation that  produces  it. 

1.  Where  other  motives  fail, 
get  a  basis  carrying  with  it  a 
resulting  satisfaction. 

2.  Reinforce  the  initiative  by 
giving  praise  where  it  can  be 
given. 

3.  Test  selected  instincts, 
emotions  and  motives  by  study- 
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ing  the  degree  of  satisfacticm 
resulting  from  the  reaction. 
C,  Appeals  to  the  motives. 

(i)  Motive  is  any  definitely 
recognized  ideational,  emotional, 
or  volitional  tendency  which  upon 
occasion  will  initiate  activity. 

(a)  They  may  be  validated 
impulses  (impulses  with  a  rea- 
son). 

(b)  They  may  be  of  the  re- 
flective type  (result  of  thought 
with  impelling  force). 

(2)  Permanent  and  desirable 
motives  are  to  be  relied  upon 
rather  than  the  temporary  and  less 
reliable. 

(3)  Appeals  through  reason  are 
attempts  to  prove  to  the  child 
through  reasoning  that  the  habit 
is  fundamental  to  some  desired 
possession  or  activity. 

(4)  Teacher  should  be  sure  to 
connect  instincts,  emotions,  mo- 
tives with  habit  desired  by  fur- 
nishing data,  and  reasoning  with 
him. 

(5)  In  adolescence,  boy  should 
be  helped  to  understand  himself. 
This  is  the  period  for  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  religious  habits. 

(6)  Use  any  initiative  singly  or 
in  combination,  that  will  prove 
most  effective. 

(7)  Positive  incentives  should 
be  preferred  to  negative. 

Chapter  IX. — Methods  of  Securing 
Practice. 

I.    Repetition. 

A,  The  desideratum  of  practice. 

B,  Amount  of  repetition  must  be 
decided  by  experience. 

C,  Practice  should  be  thoughtful, 
not  mechanical. 

D,  Initiative  should  be  re-en- 
kindled or  reinforced  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 


( 1 )  Appoint  a  specified  period 
for  practice,  and  insist  on  prac- 
tice during  that  period. 

(2)  Specify  the  number  of 
repetitions. 

(3)  Multiply  the  stimtdi  pro- 
vocative of  the  reaction. 

(4)  Make  such  associations  as 
will  keep  suggesting  the  habit  to 
the  child. 

(5)  So  arrange  the  conditions 
that  the  desired  reaction  and  its 
repetition  must  naturally  follow. 

(6)  Secure  facility  of  reaction 
by  making  the  practice  recent 

In   guarding  against   the   practice 
becoming  mechanical. 

(i)  Use  devices  designed  to 
make  vivid  the  relation  between 
the  desired  habit  and  the  child's 
initiative. 

(2)  Have  the  child  understand 
that  a  certain  definite  degree  of 
skill  or  facility  must  be  attained. 

(3)  Encourage  the  child  to 
earnestness  and  effort  m  his  prac- 
tice. 

(4)  Show  the  child  the  definite 
points  to  which  he  must  attend. 

(5)  Use  the  method  of  secur- 
ing practice  admitting  of  the 
greatest  possibilities  of  practice. 

Chapter  X. — Methods  of  Preventing 
Elxceptions. 

1.  Exceptions  Are  Destructive. 

Their  sources  are : 

A,  Weakened  initiative. 

B,  Variations  in  the  situations 
leading  to  the  reactions. 

2.  Methods  for  Reducing  These 

Sources  to  a  Minimum. 

A,  Study  the  habit  with  all  its 
likely  tendencies  to  modifications. 

B,  Reinforce  by  support  at  the 
point  or  time  of  weakness  an  initia- 
tive that  is  likely  to  fade. 
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Q  Remove,  if  possible,  stimuli 
that  menace  the  habit  (fatigue). 

Dy  Reduce  to  a  minimum  stimuli 
opposed  to  the  habit 

E,  When  the  habit  has  reached 
its  maximum  efficiency  guard 
against  further  variation  by  com- 
mendation. 

Fy  Simplify  habits  and  rid  them 
of  special  points  of  difficulty  by  se- 
curing contributing  habits  before 
the  more  complex  are  attempted. 
The  inhibitive  tendencies  may  be  in- 
voked. They  have  their  own  motives 
and  stimuli. 

(i)  From  the  point  of  view  of 

the  stimuli. 

(a)  Make  plain  that  certain 
variations,  temptations,  may  oc- 
cur, and  must  be  overcome. 

(b)  Put  the  pupil  on  his 
guard  against  the  first  tendency 
to  lapse. 

(2)  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  initiative  leading  to  inhibition. 

(a)  Prepare  for  recognition 
of  the  danger  by  leading  the 
child  to  resolve  definitely 
against  lapses  in  general,  and 
particularly  of  the  sort  antici- 
pated. 

(b)  Connect  by  special  pro- 
vision the  inhibiting  tendency 
and  its  motives  with  the  mo- 
tives at  the  basis  of  the  initia- 
tive of  the  habit. 

(c)  Supply  concrete  remind- 
ers of  the  original  intent. 

(d)  Picture  the  painful  con- 
sequences of  failure  to  acquire 
the  habit. 

(e)  In  case  of  real  lapse, 
make  real  the  painful  experi- 
ence, and  prolong  it,  by  nat- 
ural consequences,  if  possible. 

(3)  From    a   combination   of 
both  viewpoints. 

(a)     Promote    self-criticism 


and    self-testing   in   habit-get- 
ting. 

3.    Cautions. 

A,  Don't  nag.  It  cancels  initia- 
tive. 

B,  Don't  expect  the  child  to  un- 
derstand without  being  told  that  an 
act  is  to  become  habitual,  and  let 
him  know  it  definitely.  Teach  the 
value  of  habit. 

Chapter     XI. — How     Habits     are 
Broken. 

1.  Bad  Habits  of  Language  and 
Action  Should  Be  Eradicated 
BY  THE  School  Acting  in 
Conjunction  with  the  Home. 

Formation  of  good  habits  does  not 
always  destroy  bad  habits.  The  nat- 
ural way  to  break  a  habit  is  to  form  a 
counter  habit.  Habits  formed  uncon- 
sciously are  hardest  to  eradicate. 

2.  Situation  to  Be  Met  in 
Breaking  Habit. 

A,  Stimuli — Remove  them  if  pos- 
sible. 

B,  Reactions — They  may  be  in- 
hibited or  modified  by  selection  or 
combination  of  habits,  or  both. 

3.  Principles  in  Formation  of 
Counter  Habits. 

A,  Counter  habits  should  have 
the  real  advantage  of  the  old,  or 
some  greater  advantage. 

B,  Inculcate  the  definite  con- 
sciousness of  the  reaction  desired. 

C,  Attack  one  bad  habit  at  a  time. 

D,  Counter  habit  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  some  outlet 
for  neural  activity. 

4.  Study  of  the  New  Habit. 

A,  Prevent  exceptions. 

B,  Development  of  habits  of  in- 
hibition or  positive  opposing  habits 
must  be  built  on  counter  initiative. 
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C,  Use  positive  initiative  (mo- 
tives, interests,  instincts,  resulting 
or  anticipated  satisfactions,  and 
more  involved  specific  motives), 
combined  with  a  negative  initiative 
(avoidance  of  pain,  avoidance  of 
danger,  fear,  resulting  or  antici- 
pated dissatisfaction. 

D,  Where  the  will  of  the  child  is 
exerted  against  a  new  initiative, 
overrule  the  child,  but  do  not  hold 
up  the  will  as  the  direct  object  of 
attack. 

E,  Stimuli  to  the  habit  must  be 
obsessed  by  numerous  associations 
leading  in  other  directions. 

F,  The  reaction  must  be  treated 
likewise,  but  here  initiative  to  inhi- 
bition must  be  evoked. 

5.  Differences  Between  Break- 
ing Habit  and  Forming 
Habit. 

A,  No  opportunities  for  practice 
should  be  sought  or  created. 
Stimuli  must  be  obstructed  or  coun- 
teracted. 

B,  Variations  are  of  assistance  in 
making  associations  that  will  inter- 
rupt or  supplant  the  reaction.  Va- 
riation in  the  stimulation  may  draw 
upon  a  new  initiative  and  suggest 
other  forms  of  action.  Variation 
in  the  reaction  admits  of  associating 
the  feeling  quality  and  conscious  at- 
tention needed,  while  offering 
abundant  suggestions  of  new  lines 
of  action.  Variations  should  be 
natural  if  possible;  they  should  not 
be  made  at  random. 

6.  Lapses  Into  the  Old  Habit 
Should  Be  Prevented. 

A,  Removal  and  reduction  or  ob- 
struction of  stimuli,  together  with 
the  use  of  variations,  apply  in  pre- 
venting lapses,  as  in  practice. 
Otherwise  the  directions   for  pre- 


venting lapses  in  forming  habits  arc 
equally  applicable  in  breaking  them. 

Chapter  XII. — ^Habit-forming  as  In- 
volved in  School  Discipline  and 
Moral  Training. 

1.  Discipline  and  Training. 

A,  To  discipline  a  person  wisely 
is  so  to  manipulate  his  environment 
as  to  develop  without  waste  of  time 
or  effort  valuable  habits. 

B,  Training  includes  the  sum  total 
of  preparation  for  action.  It  there- 
fore includes  both  ideas  and  habits. 

2.  Habits  in  School  Discipliito. 
Order,  obedience,  respect,  relia- 
bility, independence,  diligence,  accu- 
racy, quickness,  carefulness,  punctu- 
ality, kindness,  courtesy,  neatness, 
erect  posture. 

3.  Habits  of  Scholarship. 

Attention,  sense  discrimination, 
observation,  interpretation,  inven- 
tion, logical  memory,  comparison, 
classification,  inference,  accurate  in- 
formation. Habits  of  study  are 
complexes  of  these. 

4.  Habits  from   Standpoint  of 
Moral  Training. 

Large  habits  of  service  and  self- 
control  are  attention,  inhibition,  de- 
cision, exertion,  expression  by  word 
and  deed.  These  are  complex. 
Order,  for  instance,  is  made  up  of 
(a)  having  one  definite  place  for 
each  separate  object  to  be  kept  in 
order,  (b)  habit  of  recognizing  the 
out-of-placeness  of  things,  (c) 
habit  of  returning  them  to  their 
place. 

Other  habits  of  moral  training 
are  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ink,  cheerfulness,  economy,  pru- 
dence, clean-mindedness,  kindness 
to  animals,  justice,  devotion,  loyalty, 
patriotism,   cooperation,   consden- 
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tiousness,  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  marvel  of  nature,  and  an  op- 
timistic confidence  in  the  Supreme 
One  which  carries  with  it  an  habit- 
ual tone  of  responsive  willing  serv- 
ice.   Root  of  all  these  is  service. 

5.  Development  of  Habits  of 
Service. 

A,  Stimuli  are  the  recognized 
needs  of  the  individual  or  of  others ; 
it  is  made  concrete  by  historical  or 
literary  instances  and  personal  ex- 
perience. 

B,  Initiative  may  be  instinct,  emo- 
tion, pleasant  associations,  moral 
standards^  ideals. 

C,  Occasions  for  practice  are  al- 
ways present.  Make  plain  the  habit 
of  service  to  be  performed.  Serious 
intent  and  the  guidance  of  attention 
to  the  main  issue  are  necessary. 

D,  Skilful  performance,  use  of  a 
sense  of  humor,  knowledge  of  prej- 
udices, warning  against  likely  er- 
rors will  prevent  exceptions. 

6.  Possibilities  of  Benefit  from 
Special  Training  Beyond  the 
Specific  •  Line  of  Reaction 
Subject  to  Practice. 

A,  The  habit  pathways  may  alto- 
gether or  in  part  be  common  to  an- 
other or  to  many  habits. 

B,  The  method  of  procedure  in 
the  special  habit  may  be  evidently 
applicable  to  a  much  larger  field. 

C,  Mental  attitudes  or  ideals  tend 
by  chance  variation  and  by  sugges- 
tion to  extend  their  sphere  of  action. 
Suggestions  may  be  in  their  imme- 
diate source. 

(i)  Internal  (ideational). 
(2)  External  (imitative). 

7.  The  Teacher  and  General 
Training. 


the  widest  range  and  drill  on  similar 
applications  of  those  habits,  avoid- 
ing habits  that  would  interfere. 

B,  He  may  secure  valuable  meth- 
ods of  procedure  and  emphasize  the 
attitude  of  mind  as  generally  im- 
portant in  life. 

C,  He  must  increase  the  sugges- 
tiveness  of  the  habit  taught  by  sub- 
stituting for  chance  suggestion  spe- 
cific applications  in  as  many  direc- 
tions as  possible. 

D,  In  disciplinary  habits,  which 
are  protracted  in  formation. 

(i)  Renew  initiative. 

(2)  Emphasize  the  right  atti- 
tude. 

(3)  Use  occasions  that   arise 
naturally  for  practice. 

(4)  Prevent      exceptions      by 
pointing  out  typipal  dangers. 

(5)  Commend  for  effective  ef- 
.   fort. 

Chapter    XIlI. — ^Habit-forming    aa 
Applied  in  Drill. 

Drill  is  the  process  of  artificially 
promoting  repetition  for  the  sake  of 
getting  facility  in  some  branch  of 
study. 

1.  Habit  Forming  versus  Infor- 
mational Subjects. 

A,  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
composition,  spelling,  singing, 
drawing,  other  forms  of  manual 
work  are  predominantly  habit 
forming. 

B,  Nature  study,  geography,  his- 
tory and  civics  deal  rather  with  or- 
ganization of  facts. 

2.  Many  Habits  and  Some  of 
THE  Elements  of  the  Gen- 
eral Disciplinary  Habits  Are 
Taught  Unconsciously. 


A,  He  may  select  in  a  given  field         Through  skilfully  suggested  imita- 
habits  fundamental  or  common  to     tions. 
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The  rest  of  this  chapter  is  devoted 
to  instances  of  habits  to  be  sought  in 
various  subjects. 

Chapter  XIV. — Conclusion. 

1.  Relation    of    Habit-Forma- 
tion TO  THE  Lesson  Periods. 

A,  One  or  more  lesson  periods 
may  be  necessary  for  any  phase  or 
complex  of  phases. 

2.  Need  of  a  Criterion  for  Ex- 
perience. 

A,  Experiences  of  successful 
teachers  are  often  conflicting  and 
have  lacked  a  criterion  for  judging 
their  success  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  The  requirements  of 
habit  forming  must  be  fulfilled  con- 


sciously or  unconsciously,  or  else 
the  results  are  only  apparent 

3.  Over  -  Habituation  (Mai^ 
Habituation)  Is  the  Loss  or 
Ability  to  Make  New  Ad- 
justments. 

A,  Lack  of  variety  in  one's  occn- 
pations  or  associations  tends  to  pro- 
duce this ;  this  occurs  particularly  in 
old  age.  ^ 

4.  Future  Scientific  Study  op 
Habit  Formation. 

A,  Investigations  in  experimental 
pedagogy  and  experimental  psy- 
chology must  have  due  reference  to 
the  main  divisions  of  the  habit- 
forming  process. 
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This  book  is  an  attempt  to  apply 
the  new  conceptions  of  Geography  to 
teaching  in  elementary  schools. 

The  aim  in  teaching  this  subject 
makes  a  fundamental  difference  to  our 
whole  method  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject. Geography  is  not  elementary 
Geology  and  Meteorology.  Knowl- 
edge which  is  generally  assumed  in 
adults  should  be  a  part  of  the  syllabus. 
But  facts  should  not  be  included  mere- 
ly because  of  "conventional  value"  or 
for  mental  discipline.  The  purpose 
of  geographical  teaching  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  acquisition  by  the  pupil 
of  a  familiarity  with  the  working  of 
geographical  principles  in  concrete 
cases,  and  the  creation  of  a  more  en- 
lightened outlook  on  other  peoples 
and  on  certain  classes  of  public  events. 

A  good  knowledge  of  geography  in- 


creases one's  efficiency  in  comprehend- 
ing public  questions.  A  dear  under- 
standing of  the  soil,  dimate  and  pro- 
ductive power  of  Africa  would  have 
prevented  the  governments  of  Ger- 
many, France  and  Italy  from  convinc- 
ing the  electorates  of  the  desirability 
of  the  extensive  tracts  of  land. 

Many  of  the  questions  of  the  future 
will  involve  geographical  issues. 

A  second  demand  on  the  schod 
teaching  of  Geography  is  that  the  pu- 
pils are  to  be  brought  to  realize  that 
the  world  is  a  commercial  unit,  and  all 
must  be  brought  into  human  rdatioos 
with  us. 

We  should  teach  concrete  examples, 
not  abstract  principles. 

The  only  hope  of  success  rests  on 
interest,  the  permanent  interest  which 
arises  from  a  broad  outlook  and  is  al- 
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ways  seeking  to  add  to  its  knowledge 
within  the  same  sphere. 

SUBJECT     MATTER     OF     A     COURSE     OF 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  general  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  in  Gec^raphy  may  be  divided 
into  (i)  a  few  preliminary  climatic 
principles,  (2)  the  mode  of  applying 
these  to  particular  countries. 

The  essential  principles  of  climate 
known,  one  can  conjecture  the  rest  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  country  from 
a  good  map. 

(i)  The  map  shows  the  position 
and  physical  features  of  the  country. 

(2)  These  determine  its  climate. 

(3)  The  physical  features,  climate 
and  soil  determine  its  vegetation. 

(4)  The  climate  and  vegetation  de- 
termine its  animal  life. 

(5)  The  previous  factors,  together 
with  its  mineral  resources,  determine 
all  the  elements  of  its  human  life. 

The  nature  of  the  casual  sequence 
described  above  is  illustrated  by  ap- 
plication to  Australia.  Of  course  the 
generalizations  thus  reached  are 
rough,  for  often  an  intermixture  of 
causes  aid  in  producing  results.  This 
complexity  emphasizes  the  need  of 
concrete  teaching.  To  be  of  value  the 
physical  laws  must  be  made  familiar 
by  constant  instances  of  the  way  they 
operate  and  interact.  The  physical 
basis  is  one  of  the  main  elements  in 
Geography  teaching. 

The  human  sides  of  Geography  are 
the  economic,  the  study  of  diverse 
^  civilizations  and  of  diverse  political  or- 
ganizations. 

Our  own  country  g^ves  the  first 
ideas  of  the  physical  side  and  its  effect 
on  human  life.  The  use  of  home 
Geography  to  give  the  first  concep- 
tions is  now  a  recognized  feature. 

In  countries  with  civilizations  unlike 
our  own — China,  Japan,  India,  and  the 


Mohammedan  countries — ^the  people 
and  their  governments  afford  the 
greatest  contrasts  to  our  own. 

Modem  Geography  takes  no  account 
of  the  names  and  heights  of  the  high- 
est peaks,  but  it  considers  the  general 
elevations  of  a  range  and  the  position 
of  passes  of  considerable  importance. 
It  insists  upon  a  description  of  moun- 
tains, plateaux,  and  plains. 

Only  the  larger  seas  affect  climate ; 
hence,  considerable  can  be  omitted  un- 
der coastal  features. 

Rivers  must  be  studied  because  of 
their  importance.  Climate  should  be 
retained  and  emphasized. 

The  chief  need  in  regard  to  Com- 
mercial Geography  is  for  a  proper  per- 
spective. Modem  Geography  insists 
that  only  a  few  towns  should  be 
taught,  but  the  reasons  for  their  situ- 
ation and  importance  should  be  well 
worked  out. 

ARRANGEMEl<rr  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  IN 

THE  COURSE 

There  must  be  a  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  subject,  from  simpler 
ideas  to  more  complex. 

Climatic  principles  and  ability  to 
read  a  map  must  be  introduced  as 
early  as  they  can  be  understood  by  the 
pupils.  In  order  to  teach  any  part 
well,  the  teacher  should  understand 
the  whole  matter  clearly  himself. 

The  most  striking  of  the  typical  re- 
gions can  be  described  in  very  early 
years,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
animals  of  those  regions.  Geography 
must  begin  with  what  the  child  knows. 
An  introductory  .  treatment  of  the 
home  environment  is  essential  to  pro- 
vide a  standard  of  comparison  and 
because  we  can  make  the  experiences 
of  the  pupils  the  basis  of  work. 

Then  work  out  climatic  principles 
in  connection  with  various  natural  di- 
visions of  the  globei.     Introduce  eco* 
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nomic  laws  working  in  the  concrete, 
beginning  with  the  simplest  cases  and 
ending  with  the  complex  economic 
conditions  of  our  own  country ;  intel- 
ligent reflection,  and  not  verbal  mem- 
ory, should  be  the  ke)mote  of  the  work. 

THE    CONCEPTION    OF    REGIONAL    GEO- 
GRAPHY 

Simplicity  is  the  quality  which 
teachers  have  most  missed  in  the  older 
Geography.  The  methods  of  teach- 
ing are  to  be  changed  because  the  con- 
ception of  the  subject  has  changed. 
The  world  is  divided  into  certain  large 
natural  regions,  each  possessing  a  cli- 
matic and  therefore  a  productive  and 
economic  unity. 

A  basis  of  classification  of  regions 
as  regards  climate,  and  the  great  re- 
gions of  the  world  are  given. 

On  the  whole,  with  one  exception 
in  the  case  of  Northern  Africa,  it 
seems  good  to  retain  the  existing 
method  of  arranging  the  subject  mat- 
ter under  the  heading  of  continents; 
but  climatic  conditions  and  types  must 
be  brought  out  clearly.  An  interest- 
ing analysis  of  each  continent  is  out- 
lined. 

THE   CONCEPTION   OF   ECONOMIC   GEOG- 
RAPHY 

The  effect  of  geographical  condi- 
tions on  the  life  of  Man  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  development 
to  which  Man  has  attained  when  he 
is  first  exposed  to  them. 

The  progress  of  civilization  has  con- 
sisted in  the  discovery  of  easier  means 
of  satisfying  the  elementary  needs  of 
human  life. 

Different  natural  regions  have  been 
instrumental  in  leading  to  different 
stages  of  Man's  advance.  The  effect 
of  the  change  in  occupation  on  social 
and  political  institutions  is  discussed. 
The  last  two  acts  in  the  drama  of 
progress  have  been  played  each  in  a 


particular  geographical  region — ^the 
first  in  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
the  second  in  the  westerly  temperate 
regions. 
Each  civilization  has  depended 
(i)  On  certain  moral  qualities,  in 
the  formation  of  which  its  geographi- 
cal conditions  have  had  a  great  share; 

(2)  On  the  application  of  the  ma- 
terial progress  borrowed  from  a 
neighboring  civilization;  and 

(3)  On  the  use  of  these  qualities 
and  the  borrowed  habits  in  the  de- 
velopment of  some  new  elements  of 
civilization  out  of  the  possibilities  cre- 
ated by  its  own  geogr^phiczl  oxidi- 
tions. 

In  production  there  are  three  fac- 
tors— Natural  Agents,  Capital  and 
Labor. 

(a)  Every  country,  properly  taught, 
shows  the  pupils  that  countries  differ 
in  the  natural  possibilities  of  wealth. 

(b)  Every  civilized  country  shows 
that  the  action  of  Man  in  the  past  has 
rendered  it  easier  to  turn  natural  fa- 
cilities to  advantage.  The  idea  of 
Capital  can  be  introduced  in  relation 
to  agriculture. 

(c)  Labor — Geography  can  give 
many  instances  to  show  that  people 
possessing  skill,  industry,  and  knowl- 
edge produce  very  different  results 
from  those  attained  by  ignorant  and 
lazy  people. 

The  three  factors  brought  out  in 
reference  to  raw  materials  must  be 
applied  to  the  processes  of  manufac- 
turers and  transport. 

Other  economic  ideas  that  can  be 
taught  through  Geography  are  those 
of  Increasing  and  Diminishing  Re- 
turns, Money  not  Wealth,  Little  ,Per- 
manent  Use  of  Gold  and  Silver  Mines. 

WORK  OF  THE  FIRST  STANDARDS 

It  is  wrong  to  begin  Geography  by 
teaching  definitions.     We  should  give 
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the  pupils  mental  pictures  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  scenery  which  exist  in 
the  world. 

DESCRIPTION   NEEDS   IMAGINATION 

Pictures  cannot  take  the  place  of 
description.  A  picture  cannot  repre- 
sent everything  we  see  in  nature.  Pic- 
tures do  not  represent  what  is  heard 
or  felt  except  to  the  spectator  who 
can  interpret  them.  Pictures  must  be 
supplemented  by  good  description. 

The  publication  by  Dr.  Herbertson 
of  the  series  of  Descriptive  Geograph- 
ies, one  for  each  continent,  gives  the 
teacher  access  to  selected  descriptions 
from  travelers  who  have  seen  the 
scenes  which  they  describe. 

Descriptions  are  the  first  element  in 
Geography  for  the  lowest  standard; 
the  introduction  to  maps  is  the  second. 

In  any  place  where  a  sand-tray 
model  would  show  some  prominent 
features  of  relief  or  water,  the  teacher 
would  do  well  to  model  the  striking 
features  of  the  landscape  before  any 
idea  of  measurement  is  introduced. 
Simple  features  can  be  imitated  by  all 
the  children  in  their  small  sand-trays. 

It  will  usually  be  necessary  to  take 
the  class  to  some  point  from  which  a 
good  view  can  be  obtained.  Thus  pos- 
sibly a  sea  coast,  hill,  stream,  and  val- 
ley may  be  studied  and  imitated  in  the 
sand  tray. 

Wall  sheets  attempting  to  cro>yd 
into  one  picture  illustrations  ft  all  the 
"definitions"  are  bad.  Pictures  of  real 
views,  excursions,  and  modeling  will 
give  clear  ideas.  The  relief  map  is 
expensive  and  often  quite  useless. 

The  Roundness  of  the  Earth  should 
be  taught  in  this  standard.  The  Globe 
should  be  familiar  for  a  year  or  more 
before  Maps  of  the  World  are  shown. 
The  cause  of  Day  and  Night  is  taught. 
An  orange,  a  knitting  needle  and  a 
candle  are  enough  to  teach  it.      A 


knowledge  of  the  Points  of  the  Com- 
pass is  necessary  to  prepare  the  way 
for  maps.  They  should  be  taught 
first  merely  as  a  means  of  indicating 
direction  from  the  school. 

MAPS  AND  THE  TEACHING  OF  MAPS 

In  the  second  standard  the  idea  of 
scale  is  introduced.  The  children  sug- 
gests after  measuring,  the  teacher 
draws  accurately  on  the  blackboard 
and  afterwards  the  children  imitate 
the  plan  roughly  in  sand  trays.  The 
classroom,  which  the  children  can 
measure,  is  the  first  area  to  be  treated. 
Colored  chalks  can  be  used  to  indicate 
different  details.  This  will  lead  chil- 
dren to  expect  the  use  of  various  col- 
ors in  maps  for  the  same  purpose. 
Rougher  representation  of  the  ground, 
plan  of  parts  of  the  school,  the  whole 
school  and  the  playground  follow. 
Then  follows  the  neighborhood. 

The  idea  of  colors  as  representing 
heights  should  be  introduced  quite 
early.  As  our  teaching  progresses, 
certain  standards  of  height  should  be 
introduced  and  developed  out  of  one 
another.  Very  soon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  modeling  and 
of  plans,  children  should  be  intro- 
duced to  real  maps.  They  must  learn 
to  identify  objects  marked  on  the 
map. 

Very  simple  map-making  by  the 
class  has  some  value.  Teachers  should 
have  some  notion  of  map  projections. 
Mercator's  projection  represents  di- 
rection with  perfect  accuracy.  Used 
for  any  other  purpose  Mercator  is  a 
hideous  distortion.. 

Map-making  by  children  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  of 
some  definite  point.  These  maps 
should  bring  out  .routes  of  communi- 
cation, distribution  of  particular 
products,  temperature  and  rainfall, 
and  other  leading  ideas. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHICAL  SIDE  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Much  of  this  study  should  be  done 
through  direct  observation  outdoors. 
The  surface  of  the  land  is  changed  by 
the  work  of  water  and  also  by  diurnal 
changes  in  temperature,  wind,  water, 
and  ice. 

The  two  main  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  swiftness  of  a  stream  are  its 
gradient  and  its  volimie.  The  topic, 
variations  in  rate  of  flow,  is  discussed, 
as  also  are  denudation  and  deposition. 
Formation  of  valleys,  canons  and 
gorges,  terraces,  bends,  and  deltas  are 
considered. 

By  observation  children  can  be  led 
to  note  in  most  streams : 

( 1 )  Differences  in  depth  and  width  ; 

(2)  Differences  in  rate  of  flow ; 

(3)  Bends;  (4)  Matter  held  in  sus- 
pension. The  method  of  conducting 
this  work  is  explained.  Excellent  ob- 
servational work  for  upper  standards 
is  given. 

BEGINNINGS   OF   REGIONAL   GEOGRAPHY 

The  essence  of  arrangement  in 
teaching  the  Geography  of  a  region  is 
to  present  a  few  clear  mental  pictures, 
with  plenty  of  subservient  detail. 
Isolated  facts  do  not  aid  in  building 
up  a  body  of  knowledge.  If  the  chief 
importance  of  a  country  lies  in  its  in- 
dustries the  natural  course  is  to  make 
clear  mental  pictures  of  the  great  in- 
dustries. Then  follows  a  study  of  the 
commerce  made  requisite  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor.  Physical  features  are 
studied  through  the  industries.  In 
lessons  on  coal  fields  and  leading 
manufactures  the  accounts  should  be 
descriptive.  A  natural  transition  from 
coal  is  to  iron  and  steel,  with  their 
numerous  uses.  The  import  of  raw 
material  for  manufacture  leads  direct- 
ly to  the  notion  of  trade. 

Lessons  on  London  are  suggested  in 
an  excellent  way.      After  these  les- 


sons would  come  a  study  of  .certain 
types  of  regions,  some  of  the  largest 
towns  and  several  of  the  great  rail- 
ways. 

North  America  appears  in  every 
way  the  most  suitable  continent  to  be 
taken  first.  It  needs  a  selective  treat- 
ment. The  American  Indian  is  the 
most  striking  example  of  a  hunting 
race  in  full  possession  of  a  continent 
We  see  in  the  continent  the  operation 
of  physical  conditions  on  the  modem 
Englishman,  determining  his  mode  of  ' 
life. 

In  America  we  have  all  extremes  of 
climate,  from  rainless  areas  to  those 
of  great  rainfall,  and  even  in  the  rain- 
less regions  there  are  rivers  which 
owe  their  origin  to  mountains  lying 
outside  the  rainless  tracts.  We  find 
examples  of  all  kinds  of  rivers.  We 
find  abrupt  canons,  often  thousands  of 
feet  deep.  The  Mississippi  Basin  il- 
lustrates the  principles  of  the  carrying 
power  of  water.  Falls  and  rapids 
can  be  studied. 

The  underground  work  of  water  is 
represented  by  the  limestone  caves  and 
by  the  geysers  and  hot  springs. 

Interest  can  best  be  aroused  in 
America  by  arranging  the  matter  in 
the  historical  order.  The  method  of 
procedure  is  outlined.  The  advance 
of  the  white  man  into  the  interior  is 
another  interesting  topic.  This  study 
begins  with  the  backwoodsman  and 
the  fur  trader  and  ends  with  the  farm- 
er, the  rancher,  and  the  miner. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  OF   CLIMATE 

Winds — The  trade-winds  should  be 
the  first  studied. 

(i)  Take  the  simplest  case,  the  situ- 
ation on  March  21  and  September  23 
(the  equinoxes),  when  the  sun  at 
midday  is  exactly  overhead  at  the 
Equator,  which  is,  therefore,  then  the 
hottest  part  of  the  Earth.     The  hot 
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air  at  the  Equator  therefore  ascends, 
and  cooler  air  from  either  side  comes 
in  to  take  its  place. 

(2)  But  the  Earth  is  rotating  from 
west  to  east  on  its  axis.  The  result  of 
this  is  fully  explained. 

(3)  Monsoons — In  the  Northern 
Summer  (June)  the  sxm  moves  to  the 
north  of  the  Equator  and  in  the 
Southern  Summer  (December)  to  the 
south.  Hence  the  "heat  equator"  also 
moves  north  and  south.  The  Trade 
Winds  blow  towards  this  "heat  equa- 
tor." In  the  Northern  Summer  the 
southern  Trade  Wind  will  cross  the 
true  Equator  as  a  southeast  wind. 
But  directly  it  has  crossed  it  comes  to 
a  part  where  the  Earth  below  is  mov- 
ing more  slowly  than  itself  and  it  is 
changed  to  a  southwest  wind.  These 
reversed  Trade  Winds  are  called 
Monsoons. 

(4)  Land  masses  are  heated  more 
rapidly  than  sea.  Asia  has  the  pe- 
culiar feature  of  drawing  in  the  Trade 
Winds  from  all  quarters  to  its  centre 
in  summer. 

The  belts  of  seasonal  winds  due  to 
differences  in  pressure  are  well  ex- 
plained and  illustrated. 

Ocean  currents  move  in  the  same 
directions  as  winds.  The  effect  of 
currents  is  given. 

A  study  of  winds  and  currents  is 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  heat 
and  rainfall.  These  facts  must  be 
studied  with  maps  made  to  illustrate 
the  specific  point.  Variations  in  tem- 
perature are  explained. 

Rainfall  depends  even  more  than 
temperature  upon  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  Rainfall  is  a  joint 
product  of  distance  from  the  sea,  posi- 
tion of  mountains  and  direction  of 
winds.  A  study  of  desert  areas, 
equatorial  belt  and  temperate  latitudes 
follows. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  climate 


are  illustrated  by  references  to  Asia. 

All  climatic  principles  are  affected 
by  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  The 
essence  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  circle  over  which  the  sun 
is  directly  overhead  at  midday,  and 
the  variation  of  the  length  of  day  and 
night. 

The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  Asia 
and  the  teaching  of  climate.  In  teach- 
ing Geography  we  are  teaching  the 
effects  of  climate  upon  human  life. 
The  pastoral  stage  of  man  may  be  de- 
scribed in  studying  the  Steppe  and  the 
Desert  margins  of  Asia,  while  the 
Monsoon  area  gives  the  most  com- 
plete picture  that  can  be  presented  of 
agricultural  life. 

A  syllabus  is  given,  showing  how 
the  physical  and  economic  issues  may 
be  incorporated  and  kept  in  close  con- 
nection. 

All  geographical  facts  and  principles 
which  cannot  be  taught  by  direct  ob- 
servation should  be  taught  as  part  of 
a  course  based  on  Descriptive  Geog- 
raphy. In  order  to  preserve  the 
sense  of  reality,  such  topics  as 
Climate  or  Economic  Geography 
should  be  worked  into  a  course  of 
which  the  framework  is  descriptive, 
rather  than  be  made  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  special  term's  work  in  cli- 
matic or  any  other  special  form  of 
Geography.  By  reading  the  account 
in  Herbertson's  Descriptive  Geog- 
raphy of  Asia  of  the  "Coming  of  the 
Monsoon"  in  Ceylon,  one  can  see  how 
the  narration  of  that  account  to  a 
class  would  arouse  curiosity  as  to  the 
reasons  for  such  a  wonderful  occur- 
rence. 

The  way  must  be  prepared  before- 
hand for  large  and  difficult  topics  by 
slow  degrees  through  the  previous 
work.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
seasons  and  the  winds. 
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Whatever  can  be  taught  by  direct 
observation  should  be  so  taught 
Whatever  cannot  be  thus  taught  must 
be  imparted  along  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  suitable  foreign  regions. 
Careful  arrangement  in  stages  is  es- 
sential. 

Excellent  suggestions  are  given  for 
observational  work  on  the  Sun  and 
change  of  seasons. 

The  teaching  of  continents  should 
be  regional.  This  means  the  aboli- 
tion, except  as  revision  lessons,  of 
lessons  on  "the  rivers  of  Asia,"  "the 
mountains  of  Asia,"  etc.,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  system  of  proceeding 
to  the  division  of  a  big  area  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  natural  order  of  presenting  the 
facts  will  be — first,  the  physical  facts 
which  determine  climate  or  civiliza- 
tion; second,  climate  with  the  facts 
which  illustrate  it;  third,  productions, 
the  growths  which  will  flourish  if  in- 
troduced by  Man  and  the  mineral 
products  which  Man  can  turn  to  ac- 
count; fourth,  the  civilization  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  preceding  considera- 
tions; last,  any  political  facts  of  im- 
portance. 

Subject  matter  which  has  been 
taught  under  the  various  regions 
must  be  systematized  by  means  of  re- 
vision lessons  on  more  general  topics, 
illustrated  by  instances  from  the  mat- 
ter which  has  already  been  taught. 

TEACHING  OF  WHITE  MEN^S  LANDS 

The  work  with  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Australia  represents  a 
kind  of  pause  in  which  climatically  the 
principles  are  applied  and  economic- 
ally we  show  the  expansion  of  white 
men  who  have  already  reached  a  high 
stage  of  civilization  over  countries  fa- 
vorable to  the  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral life. 


Utilize  South  America  by  showing 
how  a  deductive  treatment  of  climate 
is  possible.  By  this  is  meant  the 
method  by  which  the  class  is  led  to 
infer  climate  from  physical  charac- 
teristics and  general  principles. 

South  America  and  Australia  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  Colonization.  The 
difficulties  encountered,  the  nature  of 
capital,  the  beginnings  of  different  va- 
rieties of  agriculture  and  the  rise  of 
towns,  can  be  treated  more  easily  in 
these  countries  than  elsewhere. 

This  book  gives  typical  studies  of 
Hamburg,  New  York  City  and  Hull 
An  analysis  of  position  of  inland 
towns  is  also  made. 

Lessons  on  the  Alps  are  suggested. 
The  touch  of  individuality  is  required 
to  convey  a  lasting  impression  in 
teaching  the  countries  of  Europe.  The 
mood  in  which  to  approach  Russia  is 
suggested  by  its  vastness  and  silence. 
The  semi-Oriental  Balkans  and  the 
haughty  medievalism  of  Spain  are 
clear  enough  concepts.  The  love  of 
liberty  of  the  Swiss  and  the  patient 
toil  of  the  Dutch  give  us  the  due  to 
the  treatment  of  their  countries. 
These  ideas  are  finely  set  forth  in  this 
chapter. 

Through  the  teaching  of  national 
characteristics  direct  moral  instruc- 
tion can  be  given. 

The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
more  detailed  treatment  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Great  Britain.  The  teaching 
is  first  regional;  this  is  followed  by 
lessons  of  a  more  general  character. 
Then  follows  a  more  systematic  re- 
vision of  topics,  such  as  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  whole  country. 

The  last  chapter  names  several 
books,  a  short  criticism  of  each  being 
given.  Different  kinds  of  maps  and 
pictures  are  noted. 
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BALDWIN'S  DON  QUIXOTE  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLR  By  James  Bald- 
win. Cloth,  i2mo,  287  pages,  with  illus- 
trations. Price,  50  cents.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago. 

The    most    interesting   passages    of    the 
famous  novel  of  Cervantes  are  here   re- 
written  for  young  people  by  one  of  the 
leading  authors  of  children's  books.    Care 
has    been   taken   to  retain   the   spirit   and 
manner  of  the  original,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible in  a  story  designed  for  children  in 
the     fifth,    sixth    and    seventh    years    of 
school.    While  there  are,  of  course,  many 
omissions,  the  various  adventures  are  so 
related  as  to  form  a  continuous  narrative. 
The  incidents  chosen  are  those  most  often 
alluded  to  in  modem  literature,  and  they 
are  told  in  a  manner  to  elicit  sympathy 
and  admiration   for  the  hero.     The  vol- 
ume, which  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
well-known  and  popular  series  of  Eclectic 
Readings,   is   attractively   illustrated   with 
sixty  original  drawings. 

LIPPINCOTT'S    PRIMER     By    Homer 
.P.    Lewis,    Superintendent    of    Schools, 
Worcester,  Mass.     Published  by  The  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
This  book  endeavors  to  utilize  the  inter- 
ests of  the  child  in  order  that  he  may 
master    the    symbols    of    written    speech. 
Most    of    the    lessons    are    based    upon 
Mother    Goose    rhymes    and    stanzas    of 
high-class   poetry.     The   primer   shows   a 
careful  grading  of  new  words.     Frequent 
repetition  of  new  words  is  a  good  point. 

The  pictures  are  those  of  the  activities 
of  real  children,  and  they  add  to  the 
charm  of  the  book. 

THE  BUCKWALTER  FIFTH  READ- 
ER.  By  Geoffrey  Buckwalter.  Pub- 
lished by  Parker  V.  Simmons,  New 
York. 

This  reader  consists  of  selections  from 
many  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  past 
and  the  present  Several  poems  that  we 
all  should  know  make  the  book  valuable. 
In  fact  one  cannot  find  anything  but  selec- 
tions from  the  best  literature. 

A  chapter  treating  of  definitions  and 
composition  precedes  the  lessons.    Several 


good  exercises  in  English  are  here  sug- 
gested. 

Many  historical  selections  will  correlate 
with  the  work  of  the  class  in  history.  All 
in  all,  it  seems  to  be  a  reader  that  should 
prove  very  interesting  to  pupils  of  the 
grade  for  which  it  is  intended. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PENMANSHIP.  A 
manual  for  teachers  and  students  of 
free-arm  movement  writing.  A  com- 
plete development  of  rapid  writing  for 
all  grades.  Published  by  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York.  Price,  25 
cents. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  manual  move- 
ments are  defined.  "Things  to  Remember" 
are  well  stated.  Use  of  the  blackboard 
gives  some  good  points.  Position  is  fully 
explained.  Several  drills  and  explanations 
for  the  first  ten  lessons  follow. 

Part  2  consists  of  twenty  lessons,  cov- 
ering the  second  and  third  year  work. 
The  count  is  also  stated. 

Part    3    gives    twenty    lessons    for    the 
fourth  and   later  years.     The  book  con- 
tains some  good  pictures  showing  correct 
position.     The   manual  is  to  be   used  in 
connection  with  Smith's  Practice  Books. 
THE  BROOKS  PRIMER.     By  Qarencc 
F.  Carroll  and  Sarah  C  Brooks.     Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  lessons  of  this  little  book  are  based 
upon  four  interests  common  to  all  normal 
children — ^toys,    games,    animal    life    and 
phenomena  of  the  changing  seasons. 

Sentence  wholes  are  presented  from  the 
beginning.  There  is  considerable  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  sentences  and  difficult 
words  and  phrases. 

The  lessons  are  to  be  based  upon  story 
and  dramatization. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  new 
primer  is  the  great  attention  to  animal  life. 
Many  of  the  stories  are  about  animals; 
several  interesting  facts  about  various 
animals  are  brought  out  through  the  pic- 
tures and  lessons.  The  illustrations  are 
of  the  sort  most  attractive  to  children. 

The  best  method  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  this  primer  is  that  given  in  Dr. 
McMurry's  "Special  Method  in  Primary 
Reading."  Several  excellent  forms  of 
seat  work  are  suggested  as  helpful.     The 
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primer  could  be  used  as  a  supplementary 
reader,  for  the  subject-matter  is  very  in- 
teresting. 

A  LABORATORY  MANUAL  OF  PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY.  By  Prof.  R. 
S.  Tarr  and  O.  D.  Von  Engeln.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    Price,  $1.25  net 

Two  aims  are  uppermost  in  this  man- 
ual— ^making  the  outlines  practical  and 
usable  for  the  teacher  with  only  a  limited 
laboratory  equipment,  and  offering  the  pu- 
pil this  training  in  observation  and  deduc- 
tion. The  exercises  cover  the  whole  sub- 
ject adequately,  and  they  are  arranged  in 
the  order  best  for  presentation.  The 
loose-leaf  construction  of  the  manual 
makes  it  a  simple  matter  to  change  the 
order. 

After  each  question  there  is  a  space  for 
the  student  to  write  the  answer.  This  aids 
the  pupil  in  making  observations  and  de- 
ductions, and  helps  the  teacher  when  she 
is  examining  the  books.  Another  fine  fea- 
ture is  the  insertion  of  all  maps,  figures, 
diagrams  and  tables  at  the  exact  places 
where  they  are  needed. 

The  pedagogical  departure  is  the  method 
of  presenting  the  physiography  of  the 
lands.  Young  rivers  are  here  studied  in 
connection  with  young  plains,  old  rivers 
on  old  plains,  and  plains  are  considered  in 
successive  stages  in  their  cycle  of  develop- 
ment from  young  to  old.  The  sections 
dealing  with  mathematical  geography  and 
tidal  phenomena  are  very  simple.  A  few 
type  excursions  are  included.  Several  ex- 
cellent references  are  named  for  teachers. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, 
PART  L  By  A.  E.  Frye.  Published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York  Qty. 

In  the  new  edition  of  a  very  well-known 
series,  man  is  the  central  thought  Every 
lesson,  every  picture,  every  map  has  been 
prepared  to  present  the  earth  as  the  home 
•/  man. 

Commerce  and  the  related  industries  take 
a  leading  place  in  this  .V)ok. 

The  maps  and  pictures  are  especially 
dear. 

The  work  is  presented  in  topics  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  aid  pupils  to  reason  from 
one  step  to  the  next  Questions  are  given 
to  suggest  the  best  lines  of  thought 

Part  I  treats  of  the  earth,  land  and 
water   forms,   continents   and  oceans,   the 


principles  of  climate,  races,  plant  and  ani- 
mal life,  minerals,  commerce,  the  United 
States,  groups  of  States,  the  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  and  other  countries 
of  North  America. 

FRYE'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOG- 
RAPHY, PART  II.  By  A.  R  Frye. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

The  excellent  features  of  Part  I  are 
found  in  this  volume. 

The  earth  as  a  whole,  taking  up  the  con- 
tinents, oceans  and  surface  features  of 
all  the  continents,  makes  up  the  opening 
lessons.  The  climate  of  the  earth  and  the 
races  of  men  are  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Part  I.  South  America,  Europe. 
Asia,  Africa  and  Australia  are  carefullj 
treated  and  fully  illustrated. 

MAKERS  AND  DEFENDERS  OF 
AMERICA.  By  Anna  Elizabeth  Foote 
and  Avery  Warner  Skinner.  The  Amer- 
ican Book  Company. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  hro 
books,  being  a  collection  of  historical  biog- 
raphies beginning  with  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  recent  Spanish-American  War.  It 
is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  children 
are  more  interested  in  both  the  person  and 
the  deed  than  in  the  cause  and  effect  of 
his  deed.  The  human  element  in  history 
is  the  thing  that  attracts  him;  he  finds 
slight  interest  in  causal  relations.  This 
book  teaches  the  history  of  our  nation 
through  the  lives  of  its  great  leaders, 
whose  ideas  and  thought  are  at  the  basis 
of  our  present  government  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  present  greatness  and 
prosperity.  The  personal  element  is  most 
emphasized,  yet  the  stories  are  made  con- 
tinuous by  means  of  the  narrative  ele- 
ment So  that  the  youth  does  not  get  the 
partly  incorrect  notion  that  the  great  men 
of  our  country  have  all  been  either  war- 
riors or  statesmen,  the  lives  of  famous 
philanthropists  and  inventors  are  included, 
and  due  emphasis  is  placed  upon  their 
achievements  to  show  their  true  position 
and  relation  to  the  growth  of  the  nation. 
The  teacher  and  pupil  are  aided  by  topi- 
cal outlines,  map-work  and  references  for 
collateral  reading  in  history,  biography 
and  fiction.  The  illustrations  are  numer- 
ous and  attractive. 
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THE  REDWAY  SCHOOL  HISTORY 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  By 
Jacques  W.  Redway.  Silver,  Burdett  u 
Col 

"TTicre  is  no  better  guide  by  which  the 
fature  of  our  coimtry  may  be  discerned 
than  an  intelligent  study  of  the  past,"  is 
tile  underlying  theme  of  Dr.  Redwa/s 
work  in  introducing  the  youth  of  elemen- 
tary school  age  to  the  story  of  our  nation, 
its  development  and  growth.  To  the  child 
reader  of  this  text-book,  for  such  it  is  in- 
tended, the  history  of  our  nation  seems 
a  living  thing;  and  not  a  stupid  task  of 
learning  dry  facts  and  uninteresting  dates. 
A  noted  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  close  interrelation  between  the  geo- 
graphic influences  and  events  in  American 
history,  without  which  no  study  of  our 
history  is  completely  understood  The 
history  of  our  country  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  and  the  present  century 
is  largely  influenced  and  controlled  by  eco- 
nomic questions  and  conditions.  The  boy 
or  girl  leaving  school  is  lost  when  it  comes 
to  speaking  of  the  influence  of  railroads, 
monopolies  and  trusts  on  the  character 
and  progress  of  the  nation;  rebates,  pools, 
railroad  legislation,  and  the  industrial  ef- 
fects of  monopolies  are  treated  with  suffi- 
cient detail  to  make  them  easily  under- 
stood by  the  school  youth.  It  is  needless 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  book  is  strictly 
non-partisan,  for  no  historical  text-book 
can  become  successful  if  it  ignores  the 
fact  that  all  sections  of  the  country,  the 
East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the 
South,  all  contributed  toward  the  growth 
of  our  country.  Partisan  prejudices  are 
completely  eliminated,  and  all  parts  are 
treated  in  their  proper  perspective.  The 
usual  supplementary  material  to  complete 
the  usefulness  of  the  book,  in  the  form  of 
foot-notes,  summaries,  maps,  etc.,  is  found 
in  abundance. 


nacular  with  accuracy,  clearness  and  force, 
and  no  matter  how  much  time  is  devoted 
to  securing  these  aims  the  effort  is  well 
repaid.  The  study  of  language  is  largely 
a  study  of  words.  The  word  is  the  first 
object  that  is  presented  to  the  child  when 
he  enters  school,  and  there  is  never  a  time 
from  that  day  until  the  day  of  his  gradua- 
tion when  the  word  ceases  to  occupy  his 
attention. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  a  well-known  theoretical 
educator  who  applies  his  theory  to  the  ac- 
tual practice  of  teaching.  He  has  gathered 
up  the  various  phases  of  word  study  into 
a  single  compact  volume,  the  study  of 
which  will  well  repay  the  reader.  The 
subjects  considered  are:  The  scope  of 
word  study,  the  nature  and  value  of  spell- 
ing, the  psychology  of  spelling,  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  spelling,  the  teaching 
of  the  meaning  and  use  of  words.  Vari- 
ous devices  and  plans  and  summaries  to 
show  the  intimate  interrelation  of  the 
topics  treated  are  also  given. 

XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  BOOKS  I- 
IV.  Edited  by  Maurice  W.  Mather  and 
J.  W.  Hewitt.  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 

The  Anabasis  has  always  been  a  favorite 
text  in  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  language 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  not  only 
because  of  its  style,  but  the  grammatical 
exercises  that  its  text  affords.  The  text  is 
supplemented  with  notes  and  vocabulary. 
All  references  are  made  by  page  and  line. 
The  vocabulary  gives  the  special  meanings 
with  citations  of  words  found  in  this  edi- 
tion. Derivations  are  clearly  and  briefly 
indicated.  In  the  introduction  we  have  the 
study  of  the  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Greeks,  fully  illustrated.  The  book  is 
but  another  worthy  addition  to  the  series 
of  Greek  texts  issued  by  this  well-known 
publishing  house. 


WORD  STUDY  IN  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL.  By  Dr.  Joseph  S. 
Taylor.  Published  by  The  Educational 
Publishing  Company. 

The  author  of  this  book  believes  that  a 
good  elementary  school  is  known  chiefly 
by  the  kind  of  English  that  is  used  therein. 
The  school  should  emphasize  the  teaching 
of  the  mother  tongue  and  aim  to  secure 
fluency  and  proper  appreciation  in  reading 
and  .the  ability  to  speak  and  write  the  ver- 


STANDARD  CLASSICS.   A  fifth  reader. 
Educational  Publishing  Company. 

The  contents  *df  "Standard  Classics" 
show  a  keen  study  on  the  parts  of  its  edi- 
tors ;  but  we  are  hardly  in  favor  of  assign- 
ing for  study,  or  even  reading,  to  children 
in  the  fifth  year  such  selections  as  Gray's 
"Elegy,"  Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden,"  or 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  and  expect 
them  to  find  real  interest  in  them,  even 
with  the  valuable  aids  given  therein.    For 
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the  higher  grades  the  work  is  more  suit- 
able. The  editing  has  been  carefully  done, 
and  the  notes  are  remarkable  for  their 
simplicity  and  lucidity. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe. 
Edited  by  Ernest  C.  Noyes.  Charles  E. 
Merrill  Company. 

This  perennially  interesting  book,  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  is  an  addition  to  the 
series  of  Merrill's  English  Texts.  This 
edition  follows  the  text  of  the  edition  of 
1722,  in  the  Harvard  College  Library,  with 
some  modernizing  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  capitalization.  The  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness of  this  new  edition  will  be  es- 
pecially appreciated  in  contrast  with  the 
form  in  which  the  popular  story  is  ordi- 
narily presented. 

The  introduction  sets  forth  Defoe's  strik- 
ing personality,  the  origin  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  the  reasons  for  its  remarkable 
success.  The  notes  direct  attention  to  the 
style  of  the  narrative  and  briefly  give  such 
explanations  as  are  needed.  The  volume 
further  contains  a  portrait  of  Defoe,  and 
reproductions  of  the  title-page  of  the  first 
edition  and  of  the  map  of  the  world  from 
the  fourth  edition.  Considering  this  book 
in  every  light  it  certainly  adds  to  the  merit 
of  this  series. 

"THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY" 
AND  "MY  DOUBLE,  AND  HOW 
HE  UNDID  ME."  By  Edward  Everett 
Hale.    Charles  E.  Merrill  Company. 

The  classroom  teacher  of  English  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  reading 
of  "trashy"  works  of  fiction  or  "detective" 
stories  if  more  time  and  attention  were  de- 
voted to  inculcating  good  reading  habits 
among  school  children.  Such  works  as 
these  will  readily  displace  the  former  so- 
called  literature  if  emphasized  before  the 
children  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
children  on  every  possible  occasion.  This 
small  volume  should  hold  much  of  the  in- 
terest to  young  American  fiction  readers, 
since  the  first  teaches  a  fine  moral  lesson 
in  American  patriotism  and  the  second  ap- 
peals more  directly  to  the  lighter  sym- 
pathies. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  short 
stories  of  these  kinds  are  not  made  th« 
basis  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools 
in  place  of  readers  containing  a  "hodge- 
podge" of  selections  in  prose  and  poetry 
that  are  far  and  above  the  child's  compre- 


hension. It  is  no  wonder  that  duidfOI 
contract  bad  habits  of  reading.  It  is  moit 
valuable  for  supplementary  readi&sr  if  it 
cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  following  pamphlets  and  brocliiires 
are  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agiicnt* 
ture,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  free  of  cfaaf^e. 
They  are  especially  valuable  to  the  teadn 
ers  of  nature  study,  agriculture  and 
raphy. 

A. — Publications    adapted     to 
botany: 
The  Propagation  of  Plants. 
Thirty  Poisonous  Plants. 
Needs  Used  in  Medicine. 
The  Lawn. 

The  Germination  of  Seed  Com. 
Grasses  as  Land  and  Soil  Binders. 
Commercial  Plant  Introduction. 

B. — Publications  adapted  to  teaching  kj^ 
giene,  etc.: 

Facts  About  Milk. 

Fish  as  Food. 

Eggs  and  Their  Uses  as  Food. 

The  Nutritive  and  Economic  Value  of 
Food. 

Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm. 

Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the  Table* 

Food  Value  of  Com. 

Habit- forming  Agents:  Their  Indb- 
criminate  Sale,  etc. 


C — Publications     adapted     to 
geography: 

The  Sugar  Beet 

Marketing  Farm  Produce. 

Tobacco  Soils. 

Rice  Culture  in  the  United  States. 

American  Export  Com  in  Europe. 

Rubber  Cultivation  for  Porto  Rico. 

Timber  Supply  of  the  United  States. 

The  Drain  Upon  the  Forests. 

What  Forestry  Has  Done. 

The  Forests  of  the  United  States : 
Use. 

Surface  Conditions  and  Stream  Flow. 

Cotton,  the  Greatest  Cash  Crop. 

Wheat  Ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

The  Industry  in  Oil  Seeds. 

D. — Publications    adapted    to 
physics': 

Note?  oh  Frost 

Irrigation  in  Field  and  Garden. 

Clearing  New  Land.  « 

A  Study  of  Rock  Decomposition  Under 
the  Action  of  Water. 

The  Functions  and  Uses  of  Foods. 
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GusTAVE  Straubenmuller 
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In  a  book  entitled  The  Feeling 
for  Nature^  the  author,  Alfred  Biese, 
writes: 

"New  ideas,  however  forcible  and 
original,  even  epoch-making,  do  not 
win  acceptance  at  once  but  rather 
trickle  slowly  through  resisting  layers; 
it  is  long  before  any  new  gain  in  cul- 
ture becomes  the  common  property 
of  the  educated." 

The  School  Garden  Association  of 
New  York  has  taken  hold  of  a  new 
idea  and  has  met  its  resisting  layers. 
These  resisting  layers  are :  the  teacher, 
the  educational  and  other  city  author- 
ities, and  the  people.  Through  these 
resisting  layers  the  new  idea  must 
trickle,  and  trickling  is  a  slow  process. 
Therefore,  at  the  outset,.  I  preach 
patience,  humility,  and  perseverance. 

The  school  garden  will  be  con- 
sidered a  fad  until  you,  the  pioneers 
and  enthusiasts  in  this  field  of  work, 
show  to  the  other  teachers,  to  the 
educational  and  other  city  author- 
ities,  and  to  the  people  at  large,  that 
the  school  garden  has  definite  and 
sufficient  educational  value  to  war- 
rant the  expenditure  of  the  time, 
energy,  and  money  needed  in  its 
development.     The    burden    of    the 


proof  is  on  you.    To  the  teacher,  yoii 
must  prove  this  value  by  arguments  * 
and  demonstration ;  to  the  educational    . 
and  other  city  authorities,  by  demon- 
stration, showing  some  tangible  re- 
stdts;  and  to  the  people,  by  results. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  our  fellow 
teachers  remain  ignorant  of  the  bene-,  . 
fits  to  be  derived  from  school  gardens, 
therefore  we  must  talk  with  theih, 
argue  with**them,  win  them  over  to 
our  cause.    We  cannot  afford  to  let 
them    speak    deprecatingly    of    the 
results,  if   we  have   proof  of  good" 
results.     We  must  not  only  be  propar', 
gandists,  but  we  must  set  the  example.  . 
We  must  have  model  gardens  in  con-.,  - 
dition  to  be  shown  and  we  must  shcjw 
them    to    the    doubting    Thomases.  * 
We  must  ever  remember  to  act  on 
the  words  of  Robert  CoHyer: 
**G.o,  make  thy  garden  fair  as 'thou  . 
canstj 
Thou  never  workest  alone. 

Perchance  he  whose  plot  is  next  thy 
own 
Will  see  it,  and  mend  his  own.*'  . 

To  the  educational  and  city,  au- 
thorities we  must  demonstrate  the 
educational    value   by   showing    the  • 
practicability   of  school  gardens  by 
establishing  them,  by  .proving  that* 


♦  An  address  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  School  Garden  Association.' 
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the  school  gardens  have  a  serious 
and  definite  object,  by  showing  the 
nattiral  interest  children  take  in 
them,  and  by  demonstrating  their 
physical,  moral,  and  esthetic  value. 
To  the  parent,  finally,  the  value  of 
the  school  garden  can  be  demon- 
strated by  getting  the  plant  and 
flower  into  the  home. 

It  matters  not  how  necessary  and 
desirable  the  school  garden  may  seem 
to  you  few  gathered  here,  for,  until 
it  appeals  to  your  fellow  teachers,  to 
the  educational  and  other  city  author- 
ities, and  to  the  parents,  the  necessary 
land  and  the  means  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  gardens  will 
not  be  forthcoming.  Unfortunately, 
money  is  needed;  only  a  little  is 
needed,  but  that  little  is  needed 
enormously. 

School  gardens  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  city ;  the  city  owes  it 
to  the  children  whom  it  has  deprived 
of  breathing  places  and  beauty  spots 
through  want  of  foresight.  For  a 
long  time  the  city  has  been  collecting 
taxes  on  land  that  should  never  have 
been  built  upon,  that,  as  an  open 
space,  would  have  yielded  a  greater 
revenue  in  longer  life  to  its  citizens 
than  it  does  in  taxes  as  improved 
property.  Let  us  think  of  this  fact 
in  our  arguments.  Let  us  remember 
that  there  are  only  too  many  people 
ready  to  do  anything  for  a  momentary 
and  material  gain,  and  only  too  few 
who  think  seriously  of  the  future  good 
of  our  race. 

Let  us  enroll  ourselves  among  the 
latter.  We  need  idealists  as  we  do 
theorists;  we  need  dreamers.  What, 
indeed,  would  this  world  be  without 
them  ?  The  dreamer,  the  idealist ,  and 
the  theorist,  inaugurate  great  move- 
ments. The  practical  man  exploits 
them  only  after  crystallization.  There- 
fore, let  us  who  dream  of  the  use  of 


the  school  garden  in  the  education  of 
the  child  not  shrink  from  rebuff,  not 
even  from  ridicule,  but,  let  us  con- 
tinue to  dream  of  the  school  house 
surrounded  by  a  garden, — ^as  it  should 
be.  All  gardens  for  children  should 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  edu- 
cational authorities,  it  matters  not 
where  they  may  be.  Divided  au- 
thority and  responsibility  are  waste- 
ful. The  Board  of  Education  has 
the  organization,  the  staff,  and  all 
the  other  facilities  for  carr>dng  oi^ 
educational  work;  it  has  under  its 
control  trained  teachers  of  children. 
It  is  the  business  of  these  teachers  to 
know  the  child's  mind,  to  know  chil- 
dren's interests,  and  how  to  teach,  to 
know  how  much  the  children  know, 
and  how  much  they  should  know. 
No  other  department  has  the  ma- 
chinery or  the  trained  staff  to  do 
this  work.  And  yet,  as  propagand- 
ists, we  should  accept  any  work  that 
is  helpftd  to  the  cause,  even  from 
outsiders. 

Some  propose  to  use  the  garden  as 
a  biological  laboratory  for  open-air 
observational  study  and  for  experi- 
mentation ;  others  say  use  it  to  attract 
attention,  to  get  money  returns,  to 
teach  industrial  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy, to  teach  agriculture,  to  convey 
the  idea  of  ownership,  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  natural  gymnastics 
as  contrasted  with  the  methodical,  to 
give  business  experience, — ^but  I  hold 
with  those  who  place  one  use  of  the 
school  garden  above  all  of  these,  viz.: 
to  cultivate  in  children  the  simplest 
of  pleasures,  a  sense  of  beauty  and  a 
delicacy  of  taste.  I  believe  in  a 
flower  garden  for  city  children.  It 
is  a  very  common  desire  to  own  some 
object  of  beauty,  and  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  enable  even  the  poorest 
to  gratify  that  desire,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  some  growing  plant  whose 
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flowering  will  enrich  his  soul.  Famil- 
iarity with  beautiful  things  begets 
beautiful  thoughts,  and  implants 
the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  soul. 

We  cannot  surround  all  our  children 
in  the  impressionable  age  with  works 
of  art,  but  we  can  lead  them  to  appre- 
ciate Nature's  beauty,  and  beauty  in 
general  through  the  cultivation  of 
flowers.  Nature,  in  making  some 
of  the  commonest  flowers  the  most 
beautiful,  helps  us  to  bring  a  little 
that  is  beautiful  into  the  altogether 
too  sordid  homes  of  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  It  is  stimulating,  too,  to 
read  to  children,  if  you  have  a  garden, 
or  if  you  have  none,  descriptions  of 
the  beauty  of  a  flower,  and  in  a  larger 
sense  of  the  beauties  of  Nature. 
Awaken  in  them  a  sense  for  the  beau- 
tiful by  reading  to  them  beautiful 
descriptions  of  familiar  flowers,  gar- 
dens, and  landscapes,  and  by  showing 
them  artistic  pictures  of  the  same. 

'*For  many  people,  poetry  and  art 
are  more  comprehensible  interpreters 
of  nature  than  science.'' 

School  gardens  are  treasure  mines 
for  observation,  particularly  for  the 
city  child,  from  whose  gaze  has  been 
hidden,  by  stone  and  asphalt,  the 
wonderful  creatures  that  live  in 
Mother  Earth,  and  the  curious  ones 
that  crawl  upon  it.  The  city  child 
has  not  learned  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  beneficial  and  the  injurious 
denizens  of  the  ground;  he  has  not 
learned  to  know  the  magic  power  of 
the  soil.  And,  then,  what  pleasure 
when  he  is  preparing  the  soil  in  the 
school  yard,  or  in  his  own,  in  dis- 
covering what  constitutes  city  land! 
Charles  M.  Skinner,  in  that  charming 
book,  Nature  in  a  City  Yard,  thus 
describes  his  experience: 

**0h,  yes;  there  is  some  sand  and 
there  are  spme  pebbles  and  some  rocks 
in  the  soil ;  but  its  richness  and  charm 


are  in  the  effete  hardware,  bed- 
springs,  ashes,  bottles,  bones,  oyster 
shells,  decayed  wood,  hoop-skirts, 
bird-cages,  silk  dresses,  china — in 
fact,  I  do  not  think  of  many  familiar 
objects  that  we  have  not  extracted 
from  our  yard  in  spading  up  the  flower 
beds." 

Give  the  children  the  pleasure  of 
discovering  what  city  land  contains 
by  letting  them  do  the  digging 
in  order,  subsequently,  to  show  them 
the  soil's  magic  power  of  calling  into 
life,  and  of  bringing  into  maturity 
God's  most  beautiful  creations. 

Where  can  we  have  gardens?  Our 
school  land,  in  yards,  in  vacant  lots, 
on  roofs,  on  galleries,  on  balconies, 
on  turrets,  in  window  boxes,  and  on 
municipal  land  in  the  suburbs.  Yes, 
you  will  have  difficulty  with  ma- 
rauders and  mischievous  people  un- 
less your  garden  is  under  lock  and 
key.  But  that  is  one  detail  in  the 
great  scheme  (respect  for  the  owner- 
ship of  others)  that  we  desire  to 
inculcate  in  the  heart  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  suffer  in  silence,  mourn 
the  loss  of  the  products  of  your  labor, 
weep  over  them,  if  you  must,  but  go 
to  work  with  renewed  effort  until  you 
command  for  your  garden  the  respect 
of  your  neighbors, — then  your  garden 
will  have  their  protection  too. 

I  have  often  thought,  in  discussing 
school  gardens,  that  we  relate  all  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  them  to  the 
child.  We  never  think  of  applying 
the  lessons  learned  in  the  garden  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  human  plant. 

Let  us  look  at  the  characteristics 
and  treatment  of  the  weed  in  the 
garden  and  on  the  farm,  and  compare 
them  with  the  characteristics  and 
treatment  of  the  so-called  weed  of 
the  class-room.  The  weed  grows 
faster  than  good  plants,  so  do  bad 
habits  grow  faster  than  good  ones. 
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When  troublesome  weeds  infest  a 
garden,  radical  measures  must  be 
taken  to  get  rid  of  them,  or  we  shall 
have  no  garden;  when  bad  habits 
and  manners  control  a  boy,  radical 
measures  must  be  taken  with  him, 
or  we  shall  have  an  undesirable  boy. 
Just  as  a  great  amount  of  plant  food 
is  absorbed  by  weeds,  so  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  the  teacher's 
time  and  energy  is  consumed  by  the 
bad  boy. 

Not  all  weeds  can  be  hoed  out  of 
the  soil;  some  require  individual  and 
personal  attention,  and  so  not  all 
bad  boys  can  be  controlled  by  the 
common  or  routine  methods.  Some 
of  them  need  special  and  careful 
treatment;  not  all  bad  habits  can 
be  eradicated  in  the  same  way  in 
plants,  or  in  human  beings;  some  re- 
quire more  skillful  rooting  out  than 
others.  '*  While,"  as  Bolton  says,  "the 
farmer  does  not  try  to  promote  the 
growth  of  weeds,  he  cannot  ignore 
them,"  so  the  teacher  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  the  bad  boy  or  his  vicious 
habits;  he  must  be  alert,  just  as  the 
farmer  is,  to  suppress  evil  tendencies, 
direct  mischievous  energies,  and 
counteract  deleterious  influences. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Garden 
Magazine,  a  farmer  tells  how  he 
turned  a  worthless  field  into  a  profit- 
able one  by  gathering  all  the  roots 
of  a  certain  weed  called  *' quack 
grass,"  in  a  field  where  they  were 
a  nuisance  and  throwing  them  onto 
worthless  field.  The  very  qualities, 
tenaciousness,  endurance,  and  vi- 
tality that  made  this  grass  a  terrible 
nuisance  in  one  place  made  it  a  wind- 
fall in  another.  And  so  the  very  boy 
whom  the  teacher  condemns  as  idle, 
worthless,  troublesome,  aggravating, 
and  stupid,  in  the  classroom,  may 
under  other  surroundings  to  him  more 
congenial,  develop  into  an  energetic, 


useful,    tractable,    and     intelligent, 
citizen. 

We  stifle  the  moss  on  a  lawn  by 
encouraging  the  growth  of  the  grass; 
in  the  classroom  we  should  dispel  bad 
habits  and  bad  manners  by  encourag- 
ing and  fostering  good  ones.  To  be 
successftd  in  raising  plants,  we  must 
learn  to  know  their  natural  tenden- 
cies as  well  as  the  conditions  under 
which  they  will  grow;  "so,"  Bolton 
says,  "in  education  all  native  ten- 
dencies as  well  as  environing  condi- 
tions must  be  understood  and  reckoned 
with  if  wasteful  methods  are  to  be 
avoided." 

As  the  gardener  develops  the  desir- 
able qualities  in  plants  and  sup- 
presses the  undesirable  ones,  so 
must  the  teacher  learn  to  super- 
sede in  her  pupils  the  bad  with  the 
good. 

Just  as  plants  adapt  themselves  to 
new  and  strange  conditions,  so  does 
the  human  being. 

In  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Gar- 
den the  author  says: 

"Humility  and  the  most  patient 
perseverance  seem  almost  as  necessary 
in  gardening  as  rain  and  sunshine,  and 
every  failure  must  be  used  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  something  better." 

Do  you  know  of  any  better  advice 
for  schoolroom  success? 

Again  she  says:  "Give  me  a  garden 
full  of  strong,  healthy  creatures,  able 
to  stand  roughness  and  cold  without 
dismally  growing  ill  and  d>dng.  I 
never  could  see  that  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution is  pretty  either  in  plants  or 
women.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
lovely  flowers  to  be  had  by  heating 
and  constant  coaxing,  but  for  each 
of  these  there  are  fifty  others  still 
lovelier  that  will  gratefully  grow  in 
God*s  wholesome  air  and  are  blessed 
in  return  with  a  far  greater  intensity 
of  scent  and  color." 
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THE  STUDY  OF  DRAWING 

Frank  H.  Collins 
Director  of  Drawing  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  City 

Grades  7 A  and  7B 

COURSE  OF  STUDY— FREEHAND  DRAWING,  APPLICATION  OF 
PERSPECTIVE  PRINCIPLES,  CONSTRUCTION  DRAWING, 
GEOMETRY,  USE  OF  DRAWING  BOARD,  T-SQUARE  AND  TRI- 
ANGLES, CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK,  COLOR 


SYLLABUS 

Materials — Brown  or  gray  manila 
paper,  white  paper,  tracing  paper,  oak 
tag,  drawing  board,  T-square,  trian- 
gles, ruler  or  scale  on  which  -j^y-inch 
divisions  are  marked,  compasses,  scis- 
sors, thumb  tacks,  hard  pencil,  soft 
pencil,  eraser,  and  water  color. 
Colored  papers,  colored  pencils,  col- 
ored crayons,  and  charcoal  may  also 
be  used.  Blackboard,  compasses,  and 
blackboard  ruler. 

GRADE  7A— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

SUBJECT.     FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING FROM  MEMORY  AND 

IMAGINATION 
Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty -min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Materials — Pencil  and  brown  or 
gray   manila   paper. 

Forms  Represented — Objects  whose 
shapes  are  based  upon  the  cylinder, 
cone,  sphere,  and  rectangular  prism, 
such  as  household  utensils,  boxes, 
baskets,  books,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
drawn  singly  or  in  simple  groups. 
Simple  buildings  and  familiar  forms 
seen  on  the  city's  streets  may  also 
be  drawn. 

Presentation — Present  the  work  of 
first  lesson  according  to  the   Third 


Plan  of  a  lesson  in  drawing  from 
memory  in  the  Introduction,  and 
the  work  of  the  second  lesson  ac- 
cording to  the  Fourth  Plan.  The 
work  of  the  two  remaining  lessons 
may  be  presented  according  to  the 
Plan  of  a  Lesson  in  Drawing  from 
Imagination,  in  the  Introduction. 
Some  of  the  exercises  should  require 
drawings  of  objects  as  seen  above  the 
eye  level,  and  cylindrical  or  conical 
objects — such  as  flower-pots,  pails, 
and  fruit  baskets  resting  on  their 
sides.  The  foregoing  exercises  are 
given  as  a  review  of  the  work  in 
freehand  drawing  of  Grade  6B.  The 
pupils  should  represent  the  solidity 
of  the  objects  drawn  by  shading. 
Read  "Light  and  Shade  Drawing"  in 
the  Introduction. 

OCTOBER 

SUBJECT.     DRAWING  OR 
PAINTING  FROM  OBJECTS 
Time. — 320  minutes — 2   forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Materials — Pencil,  water  color,  and 
brown,  gray,  or  white  paper;  charcoal 
and  colored  crayons  and  pencils  may 
also  be  used. 

Forms  Represented — Leaf  sprays, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  drawn 
singly  or  grouped  with  forms  such 
as  vases,  jars,  flower-pots,  and  books. 
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Simple  casts  of  fruits  and  animals 
may  also  serve  as  models. 

Presentation — Read  "Drawing  and 
Painting  from  Objects*'  in  the  In- 
troduction, and  present  the  work  as 
outlined  in  the  '*  Plan  of  a  Lesson  from 
Objects  Placed  about  the  Room." 
Read  also  **  Teaching  Drawing  as  an 
Aid  in  Acquiring  Power  to  Draw." 

NOVEMBER 

SUBJECT.     DRAWINGS     FROM 

MEMORY,  IMAGINATION, 

AND  FROM  COPY 

Time — 320  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Materials  and  Forms  Represented — 
Same  as  for  September  and  Octo- 
ber. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Septem- 
ber. Copies  of  drawings  and  water- 
color  paintings  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  director  or  super- 
vising teacher  of  drawing  may  also  be 
made.  Read  ''Drawing  from  Copy" 
in  the  Introduction. 

DECEMBER 

SUBJECT   I.     CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING.      GEOMETRIC 
PROBLEMS 

Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Materials — Dra^^nng  board,  white 
paper,  thumb  tacks,  compasses,  hard 
pencil,  and  ruler. 

Forms  Represented  —  Geomteric 
problems. 

Presentation —  Read  ' *  Geometry  * ' 
in  the  Introduction,  and  work  prob- 
lems 7  to  12  inclusive.  Strive  to 
secure  neat  and  accurate  work. 

SUBJECT    II.     CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING,  WORKING 

DRAWINGS 

Time — 80  minutes. 

Materials — Drawing      board,      T- 


square,  triangles,  ruler  or  scale  on 
which  is  marked  the  -j^y-  inch  divi- 
sions, hard  pencils,  compasses,  brown 
or  gray  manila  paper  or  white  paper, 
thumb  tacks. 

Forms  Represented — Simple,  useful 
objects. 

Presentation — ^As  but  80  minutes 
now  remain  of  this  month *s,drai^4ng 
time,  only  a  beginning  can  be  made 
on  this  subject  during  December; 
it  should  be  continued  through  the 
month  of  January.  The  pupils  should 
first  make  freehand  working  sketches 
of  objects  orally  described  or  illus- 
trated by  free-hand  sketches  made 
by  the  teacher  on  the-  blackboard; 
then  working  from  his  freehand 
sketch  each  pupil  should  make  a 
scale  drawing  of  the  object  sketched, 
working  with  instruments.  Read 
''Construction  Drawing,"  "Plan  of  a 
Lesson  in  Construction  Drawing," 
and  ''Freehand  Lettering  and  Num- 
bering," in  the  Introduction,  pages 
II  and  13  respectively,  in  March 
number.  All  lettering  and  numbering 
should  be  done  freehand.  Constantly 
use  the  \'  and  ^  inch  measures. 

Review  the  following  terms:  Semi- 
circle, hemisphere,  rectangle,  right, 
acute,  and  obtuse  angles,  right- 
angled  triangle,  equilateral  triangle, 
isosceles  triangle,  scalene  triangle, 
pentagon,  hexagon,  octagon,  cube, 
prism,  and  pyramids  of  different 
forms,  frustrum,  circumference,  arc, 
diameter,  diagonal,  radius,  radii,  per- 
pendicular, bisect,  and  trisect. 

JANUARY 

SUBJECT.    CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING,  WORKING 

DRAWINGS 

Continue  with  and  complete  Sub- 
ject II  for  December. 

Time — 320  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
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ute  lessons  each  week.  Read  be- 
low "What  the  PupUs  of  Grade 
7A  shotdd  Know  at  the  End  of  the 
Term." 

GRADE  7A— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT  I.     SAME  AS  SUBJECT 

I  FOR  DECEMBER,  GRADE 

7A,  FALL  TERM 

Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

SUBJECT    II.      SAME    AS    SUB- 
JECT II  FOR  DECEMBER, 
GRADE  7A,  FALL 
TERM 

Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

MARCH 

SUBJECT  I.    CONTINUE   WITH 

THE  WORK  OF  SUBJECT  II 

FOR  FEBRUARY 

Time — 240  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

SUBJECT    II.     SAME    AS   THAT 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  GRADE 

7A,  FALL  TERM 

Time — 80  minutes. 

APRIL 

SUBJECT  I.    CONTINUE  WITH 

THE  WORK  OF  SUBJECT  II 

FOR  MARCH 

SUBJECT  II.   SAME  AS  FOR 

OCTOBER,  GRADE  7A, 

FALL  TERM 

Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

MAY  AND  JUNE 

Same  as  for  October  and  Novem- 
ber, Grade  7A,  Fall  Term.  Emphasis 
may  be  placed  on  painting  in  water 
colors  in  girls'  classes  during  June. 


WHAT  THE  PUPILS  OF  GRADE 

7A  SHOULD  KNOW  AT  THE 

END  OF  THE  TERM 

1 .  They  should  know  how  to  draw 
in  freehand,  perspective,  simple,  cy- 
lindrical, conical,  or  straight  line  ob- 
jects in  any  position  either  from 
memory  or  from  the  objects  them- 
selves. They  should  know  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  light  and  shade 
drawing  and  be  able  to  represent  the 
solidity  of  the  objects  which  they 
draw  by  shading  them.  They  should 
know  the  meaning  of  the  term  color 
value,  as  applied  to  drawing,  and 
should  be  able  to  represent  simple 
color  effects  with  the  pencil. 

2.  They  should  know  how  to 
solve  geometrical  problems  7  to  12 
inclusive.  They  should  know  how 
to  use  the  T-square  and  triangles  and 
how  to  make  simple  working  drawings 
to  scale  from  sketches  and  specifica- 
tions. They  should  be  able  to  illus- 
trate freehand  the  terms  mentioned. 

GRADE  7B— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

SUBJECT.     DRAWING    FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Material — Pencil  and  brown  or 
gray  manila  paper. 

Forms  Represented — Objects  whose 
shapes  are  based  upon  the  cylinder, 
cone,  sphere,  and  rectangular  prism, 
such  as  household  utensils,  boxes, 
baskets,  books,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
drawn  in  simple  groups.  Simple 
buildings  and  familiar  forms  seen  on 
the  city's  streets  may  also  be  drawn. 

Presentation — Read  **  Drawing  from 
Memor>%"  and  **  Drawing  from  Im- 
agination" in  the  Introduction, 
March,  191 1. 

Present  the  work  of  the  first  lesson 
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according  to  the  Third  Plan  of  a  lesson 
in  drawing  from  memory  in  the  Intro- 
duction, March,  191 1,  and  the  work 
of  the  second  lesson  according  to  the 
Fourth  Plan.  The  work  of  the  two 
remaining  lessons  may  be  given  ac- 
cording to  the  "Plan  of  a  Lesson  in 
Drawing  from  Imagination." 

Some  of  the  exercises  should  re- 
quire drawings  of  objects  seen  above 
the  eye  level  and  cylindrical  or  coni- 
cal objects  such  as  pails,  cans, 
flower-pots,  bottles,  jars,  mugs,  fruit 
baskets,  resting  on  their  sides.  The 
pupils  should  represent  the  solidity 
of  the  objects  drawn  by  shading. 
Read  '*  Light  and  Shade  Drawing," 
in  the  Introduction. 

The  foregoing  lessons  are  given  as 
a  review  of  the  work  in  freehand 
drawing  in  Grade  7A. 

OCTOBER 

SUBJECT.     DRAWING     AND 
PAINTING  FROM  OBJECTS 

The  work  in  painting  may  be  em- 
phasized in  girls'  classes. 

Time — 320  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Materials — Pencil,  water  color,  and 
brown,  gray,  or  white  paper.  Char- 
coal and  colored  crayons  or  pencils 
may  also  be  used. 

Forms  Represented — Leaf  sprays, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  drawn 
singly  or  grouped  with  familiar  forms 
such  as  vases,  jars,  flower-pots,  and 
books.  Simple  casts  of  fruits  and 
animals  ma}''  also  serve  as  models. 

Presentation — Read  ''Drawing  and 
Painting  from  Objects'*  in  the  In- 
troduction, and  present  the  work  ac- 
cording to  the  "Plan  of  a  Lesson  in 
Drawing  from  Objects  Placed  about 
the  Room."  Read  "Teaching  Draw- 
ing as  an  Aid  in  Acquiring  Power 
to  Draw." 


NOVEMBER 

SUBJECT.     DRAWING   FROM 
MEMORY,  IMAGINATION, 

AND   FROM   COPY 
Time — 320  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute  lessons  each  week 

Materials  and  Forms  Represented — 
Same  as  for  September  and  October. 
Presentation — Same  as  for  Sep- 
tember. Copies  of  drawings  and 
water-color  paintings  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Director  or  Super- 
vising Teacher  of  Drawing  may  also  be 
used.  Read  "Drawing  from  Copy" 
in  the  Introduction. 

DECEMBER 

SUBJECT  L    CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING.       GEOMETRIC 
PROBLEMS 

Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Materials — Drawing  board,  white 
paper,  thumb  tacks,  compasses,  hard 
pencil  and  ruler. 

Forms  Represented — Geometric 
problems. 

Presentation — ^Read  *'  Geometr}- ," 
in  the  Introduction,  and  work 
problems  13  to  18  inclusive.  Strive 
to  secure  neat  and  acctu'ate  work. 

SUBJECT  II.  CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING,  WORKING  DRAW- 
INGS, AND  PATTERNS 

Time — 80   minutes. 

Materials — Drawing  board,  T- 
square  and  triangles,  ruler  or  scale  on 
which  is  marked  the  -f^  inch  divisions, 
hard  pencil,  compasses,  white  paper, 
thumb  tacks. 

Forms  Represented — Simple  useful 
objects. 

Presentation — ^As  but  80  minutes 
now  remain  of  this  month's  drawing 
time,  only  a  beginning  can  be  made 
on  this  subject  diuing  December, 
but  it  should  be  continued  through 
the  month  of  January.     The  pupils 
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should  first  make  freehand  working 
sketches  of  objects  orally  described 
or  illustrated  by  freehand  perspective 
sketches  made  by  the  teacher  on  the 
blackboard;  then  working  from  his 
freehand  sketch  each  pupil  should 
make  a  scale  drawing  of  the  object 
sketched,  working  with  instruments. 
Read  "Construction  Drawing," 
"Plan  of  a  Lesson  in  Construction 
Drawing,"  and  "Freehand  Lettering 
and  Numbering,"  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. All  lettering  and  numbering 
should  be  done  freehand.  Constantly 
employ  the  use  of  the  \'  and  Vif- 
inch  measures.  Review  the  following 
terms  by  illustrating  them :  semicircle, 
hemisphere,  rectangle,right,acute, and 
obtuse  angles,  right-angled  triangle, 
equilateral  triangle,  isosceles  triangle, 
scalene  triangle,  pentagon,  hexagon, 
octagon,  cube,  prisms  and  pyramids 
of  different  forms,  frustrum,  circum- 
ference, arc,  chord,  sector,  diameter, 
diagonal,  radius,  radii,  perpendicular, 
bisect,  trisect. 

JANUARY 

SUBJECT.     CON  STRUCTIO  N 
DRAWING,  WORKING  DRAW- 
INGS, AND  PATTERNS 

Continue  with  and  complete  Sub- 
ject II  for  December. 

Time — 320  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week.  Read  below 
"What  the  Pupils  of  Grade  7B 
should  Know  at  the  End  of  the 
Term." 

GRADE  7B— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT  I .     SAME  AS  SUBJECT 
I  FOR  DECEMBER,  GRADE 

7B,  FALL  TERM 
Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 
SUBJECT  II.    SAME  AS  SUBJECT 
II  FOR  DECEMBER 
Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty -min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 


MARCH 

SUBJECT  I.    CONTINUE  WITH 
THE  WORK  OF  SUBJECT 

II  FOR  FEBRUARY 
Time — 240  minutes — 2   forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 
SUBJECT   II.     SAME   AS   THAT 
FOR  SEPTEMBER,  GRADE 

7B,  FALL  TERM 
Time — 80  minutes. 

APRIL 

SUBJECT  I— CONTINUE    WITH 
WORK  OF   SUBJECT  II 
FOR  MARCH 
Time — 80  minutes. 
SUBJECT    II.     SAME     AS     FOR 
OCTOBER,    GRADE    7B, 
FALL  TERM 
Time — 160  minutes — 2   forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

MAY   AND  JUNE 

Same  as  for  October  and  Novem- 
ber, Grade  7B,  Fall  Term.  Emphasis 
may  be  placed  on  water-color  painting 
and  decorative  design  in  girls'  classes 
during  June. 

WHAT  THE  PUPILS  OF  GRADE 

7B  SHOULD  KNOW  AT  THE 

END  OF  THE  TERM 

1.  They  should  know  how  to 
draw  in  freehand  perspective  simple 
cylindrical,  conical,  or  straight  line 
objects,  singly,  or  in  simple  groups  of 
two,  either  from  memory,  imagination, 
or  from  the  objects  themselves,  and 
they  should  be  able  to  represent  the 
solidity  of  the  objects  which  they 
draw  by  shading  them.  They  should 
know  how  to  express  simple  color 
effects  with  the  pencil. 

2.  They  should  know  how  to 
solve  geometric  problems  13  to  18 
inclusive.  They  should  know  how 
to  make  simple  working  drawings  to 
scale  from  sketches  and  specifications, 
and  they  should  be  able  to  illustrate 
freehand  the  terms   mentioned. 
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Grades  8A  and  8B 

COURSE  OF  STUDY— FREE-HAND  DRAWING,  APPLICATION  OP 
PERSPECTIVE  PRINCIPLES,  CONSTRUCTIVE  DRAWING, 
GEOMETRY,  USE  OF  DRAWING  BOARD,  T-SQUARE,  AND 
TRIANGLES,  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK,  COLOR 


SYLLABUS 

Materials — Brown  or  gray  manila 
paper,  white  paper,  tracing  paper,  oak 
tag,  drawing  board,  T-square,  tri- 
angles, compasses,  ruler  or  scale  on 
which  ^-  inch  divisions  are  marked, 
scissors,  thumb  tacks,  hard  pencil, 
soft  pencil,  eraser,  and  water  color. 
Colored  paper,  colored  pencil,  colored 
crayons,  and  charcoal  may  also  be 
used.  Blackboard  compasses  and 
blackboard  ruler. 

GRADE  8A— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

SUBJECT.  DRAWING  FROM 

MEMORY  AND   IMAGINATION 

Time — i6o  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Materials — Soft  pencil  and  brown 
or  gray  manila  paper. 

Forms  Represented — Familiar  forms 
such  as  household  utensils,  boxes, 
baskets,  jars,  pails,  flower-pots,  vases, 
books,  fruit,  and  vegetables  drawn 
singly  or  in  simple  groups.  Familiar 
forms  seen  on  the  city's  streets  may 
also  be  drawn. 

Presentation — Read  "  Drawing  from 
Memory**  and  "Drawing  from  Im- 
agination'* in  the  Introduction.  The 
work  of  the  first  lesson  may  be 
presented  according  to  the  Third 
Plan  of  a  lesson  in  drawing  from 
memory  in  the  Introduction,  and  the 
work  of  the  second  lesson  according 
to  the  Fourth  Plan,  The  work  of  the 
two  remaining  lessons  may  be  pre- 
sented according  to  the  "Plan  of  a 
Lesson  in  Drawing  from  Imagina- 
tion,'* in  the  Introduction.  Some  of 
the  exercises  should  require  drawings 


of  objects  seen  above  the  eye  level, 
and  cylindrical  and  conical  objects, 
such  as  fruit  baskets,  pails,  flower- 
pots, and  jars  resting  on  their  sides. 
The  pupils  should  represent  the 
solidity  of  the  objects  drawn  by 
shading.  Read  "Light  and  Shade 
Drawing,"  in  the  Introduction. 

OCTOBER 

SUBJECT.  DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING  FROM  OBJECTS 
Time — ^320   minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Materials — Soft  pencil,  water  color, 
brown,  gray,  or  white  paper.  Char- 
coal, colored  crayons,  and  pencils  may 
also  be  used. 

Forms  Represented — Leaf  sprays 
and  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
drawn  singly  or  grouped  vnth  forms, 
such  as  vases,  jars,  flower-pots,  and 
books.  Simple  casts  of  fruits  and 
animals  may  also  be  drawn. 

Presentation — Read  *' Drawing  and 
Painting  from  Objects**  in  the  Intro- 
duction, and  present  the  work  as 
outlined  in  the  "Plan  of  a  Lesson  in 
Drawing  from  Objects  placed  about 
the  Room."  Read  also  "Teaching 
Drawing  as  an  Aid  in  Acquiring 
Power  to  Draw." 

NOVEMBER 

SUBJECT.     DRAWING   FROM 
MEMORY,  IMAGINATION 

AND  FROM  COPY 
Time — 320  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute periods  each  week. 

Materials  and  Forms  Represented— 
Same  as  for  September  and  October. 
Presentation — Same    as    for    Sep- 
tember.    Copies    of    drawings    and 
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water-color  paintings  which  have 
been  approved  by  Director  or  Super- 
vising Teacher  of  drawing  may  also 
be  made.  Read  "Drawing  from 
Copy,"  in  the  Introduction. 

DECEMBER 

SUBJECT.     CONSTRUCTIVE 

DRAWING,  GEOMETRIC 

PROBLEMS 

Time — i6o  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Materials — Drawing-board,  white 
paper,  thumb  tacks,  compasses,  hard 
pencil,  and  ruler  or  straight  edge. 

Forms  Represented —  Geometric 
problems. 

Presentation — Read  "  Geometry," 
in  the  Introduction,  and  work  prob- 
lems, 19  to  24  inclusive.  Strive  to 
secure  neat  and  accurate  workman- 
ship. 

SUBJECT  II.  CONSTRUCTIVE 
DRAWING,  WORKING  DRAW- 
INGS AND  PATTERNS  FROM 
SPECIFICATIONS  AND  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS 

Time — 80  minutes. 

Materials  —  Drawing  board,  T- 
square,  triangles,  ruler  or  scale  on 
which  is  marked  the  ^  inch  divisions, 
hard  pencil,  compasses,  white  paper, 
thumb  tacks. 

Forms  Represented — Useful  objects 
which  may  be  constructed. 

Presentation — ^As  but  80  minutes 
now  remain  of  this  month's  drawing 
time  only  a  beginning  can  be  made 
on  this  subject  during  December;  it 
should  be  continued  during  the  month 
of  January.  The  pupils  should  first 
make  freehand  working  sketches  of  ob- 
jects orally  described  or  illustrated  by 
freehand  perspective  sketches  made 
by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard. 
Then  working  from  his  freehand 
sketch,  each  pupil  should  make  a 
scale  drawing  of  the  objects  sketched 


working  with  instruments.  Read 
** Constructive  Drawing,"  "Plan  of  a 
Lesson  in  Construction  Drawing," 
and  "Freehand  Lettering  and  Num- 
bering," in  the  Introduction.  Review 
by  illustrating  them  the  follow- 
ing terms:  Semicircle,  quadrant, 
sector,  segment,  arc,  chord,  circum- 
ference, radius,  diameter,  diagonal, 
rectangle,  right,  acute,  and  obtuse 
angles,  right-angled  triangle,  equi- 
lateral triangle,  isosceles  triangle, 
scalene  triangle,  pentagon,  hexagon, 
octagon,  cube,  pyramids,  and  prisms 
of  different  shapes,  frustrum,  per- 
pendicular, bisect,  trisect. 

JANUARY 

SUBJECT.  CONSTRUCTIVE 

DRAWING,  WORKING 
DRAWINGS  AND  PATTERNS 
FROM  SPECIFICATIONS 
AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Continue  with  and  complete  Sub- 
ject II  for  December. 

Time — ^320  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week.  Read  "What 
the  Pupils  of  Grade  8A  should  Know 
at  the  End  of  the  Term."    See  below. 

GRADE  8A— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT  I.     SAME  AS  SUBJECT 

I  FOR  DECEMBER,  GRADE 

8A,  FALL  TERM 
Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

SUBJECT  II.  SAME  AS  SUBJECT 

II  FOR  DECEMBER,  GRADE 

8A,  FALL  TERM 
Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons^  each  week, 

MARCH 

SUBJECT   I.  CONTINUE  WITH 

THE  WORK  OF  SUBJECT  II 

FOR  FEBRUARY 

Time — ^240  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 
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SUBJECT  II.  SAME  AS  THAT 
FOR  SEPTEMBER,  GRADE 

8A,    FALL    TERM 
Time — 80  minutes. 

APRIL 

SUBJECT  I.    CONTINUE  WITH 
THE  WORK  OF  SUBJECT  II 

FOR     MARCH 
Time — 80  minutes. 

SUBJECT   II.      SAME    AS    FOR 
OCTOBER,    GRADE    8A, 
FALL     TERM 
Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

MAY  AND   JUNE 

Same  as  for  October  and  Novem- 
ber, Grade  8A,  Fall  Term.  Emphasis 
may  be  placed  on  water-color  work 
and  decorative  design  in  girls'  classes 
during  June. 

WHAT  THE  PUPILS  OF  GRADE 

8A  SHOULD  KNOW  AT  THE 

END  OF  THE  TERM 

1 .  They  should  know  how  to  draw 
in  freehand  perspective,  simple  cylin- 
drical,  conical,  oVTtraigiit  line  objecte 
in  any  position  either  from  memory, 
imagination,  or  from  the  objects  them- 
selves. They  should  be  made  to 
represent  the  solidity  of  the  objects 
which  they  draw  by  correctly  shading 
them,  and  they  should  know  how  to 
represent  simple  color  values  with 
the  pencil.  They  should  be  able  to 
paint  simple  leaf  sprays  and  flowers 
in  water  color,  to  paint  flat  or  graded 
washes  of  color,  and  to  mix  any  de- 
sired color. 

2.  They  should  know  how  to  solve 
the  geometric  problems  18  to  24, 
inclusive.  See  '*  How  to  Make  Simple 
Working'Drawings  from  Sketches  and 
Specifications."  They  should  be  able 
to  transpose  working  drawings  into 
perspective  drawing  and  be  able  to 
illustrate,  freehand,  the  terms  men- 
tioned. 


GRADE  8B— FALL  TERM 

SEPTEMBER 

SUBJECT.  DRAWING  FROM 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION 

Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Materials — Soft  pencil  and  paper. 

Forms  Represented — Household 
utensils,  boxes,  baskets,  books,  vases, 
jars,  fruits,  and  vegetables  drawn  in 
simple  groups.  Simple  buildings 
and  familiar  forms  seen  on  the  city's 
streets  may  also  be  drawn. 

Presentation — ^Read  "Drawing 
from  Memory,"  and  "Drawing  from 
Imagination,"  in  the  Introduction. 
Present  the  work  according  to  the 
''Plan  of  a  Lesson  in  Drawing  from 
Imagination."  Some  of  the  exer- 
cises should  require  drawings  of 
objects  seen  above  the  eye  level  and 
cylindrical  or  conical  objects,  such 
as  pails,  cans,  flower-pots,  etc.,  resting 
on  their  sides.  The  pupils  should  rep- 
resent the  solidity  of  the  objects  drawn 
by  shading.  Read  "  Light  and  Shade 
Drawing,"  in  the  Introduction. 

OCTOBER 

SUBJECT.  DRAWING       OR 

PAINTING  PROM  OBJECTS 
The  work  in  painting  may  be  em- 
phasized   in    girls'    classes. 

Time — ^320  minutes — 2  forty- 
minute  lessons  each  week. 

Materials — Soft  pencil,  water  color, 
and  brown,  gray,  or  white  paper. 
Charcoal  and  colored  crayons  or 
pencils  may  also  be  used. 

Forms  Represented — Leaf  sprays, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  drawn 
singly  or  grouped  with  familiar  forms, 
such  as  vases,  jars,  flower-pots,  and 
books.  Simple  casts  of  animals  and 
flowers  may  also  serve  as  models. 

Presentation — ^Read  "Drawing  and 
Painting  from  Objects,"  in  the  Intro- 
duction, and  present  the  work  as 
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outlined  in  the  "Plan  of  a  Lesson  in 
Drawing  from  Objects  Placed  about 
the  Room."  Read  **  Teaching  Draw- 
ing as  an  Aid  in  Acquiring  Power  to 
Draw."  The  teacher  should  strive 
to  develop,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
technical  skill  and  power  to  closely 
observe  details. 

NOVEMBER 

SUBJECT.       DRAWING     PROM 

MEMORY,  IMAGINATION, 
AND  FROM  COPY 

Time — 320  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Materials  and  Forms  Represented — 
Same  as  for  September  and  October. 

Presentation — Same  as  for  Septem- 
ber. Copies  of  drawings  and  water- 
color  paintings  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced in  the  classroom  and  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Director 
or  Supervising  Teacher  of  drawing, 
may  also  be  made.  Read,  "Drawing 
from  Copy,"  in  the  Introduction. 

DECEMBER 

SUBJECT  I.        CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING.       GEOMETRIC 
PROBLEMS 

Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

Materials — Drawing  board,  white 
paper,  thumb  tacks,  compasses,  hard 
pencil,  ruler,  or  straight  edge. 

Forms  Represented — Geometric 
problems. 

Presentation — ^Read  ' '  Geometry ' ' 
in  the  Introduction,  and  give  test 
exercises  in  working  any  of  the 
problems  presented  under  the 
above  heading. 

SUBJECT  II.      CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING,  WORKING  DRAW- 
INGS, AND   PATTERNS 
Time — 80  minutes. 
Materials — Drawing     board,      T- 
square,    triangles,    compasses,    hard 
pencil,  ruler,  or  scale   on   which   is 


marked  the  -^  inch  divisions,  white 
paper,  and  thumb  tacks. 

Forms  Represented — Useful  objects. 

Presentation — As  but  80  minutes 
now  remain  of  this  month's  drawing 
time,  only  a  beginning  can  be  made 
on  this  subject  during  December;  it 
should  be  continued  through  the 
month  of  January.  The  pupils 
should  first  make  freehand  working 
sketches  of  objects  orally  described 
or  illustrated  by  freehand  perspective 
sketches  made  by  the  teacher  on  the 
blackboard.  Then  working  from  his 
freehand  sketch,  each  pupil  should 
make  a  scale  drawing  of  the  object 
sketched,  working  with  instruments. 
Plates  offer  suggestions  for  this 
work.  Read  "Construction  Draw- 
ing," "Plan  of  a  Lesson  in  Con- 
struction Drawing,"  and  "Freehand 
Lettering  and  Numbering,"  in  the 
Introduction.  Review  by  illustrating 
them  the  terms  found  above,  Grade 
8A,  Fall  Term. 

JANUARY 

SUBJECT.  CONSTRUCTION 

DRAWING,  WORKING  DRAW- 
INGS,  AND   PATTERNS 

Continue  with  and  complete  the 
work  of  Subject  II  for  December. 

Time — ^320  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week.  Read  "What 
the  Pupils  of  Grade  8B  shotdd  Know 
at  the  End  of  the  Term." 

GRADE  8B— SPRING  TERM 

FEBRUARY 

SUBJECT    I.      SAME    AS    SUB- 
JECT   I    FOR    DECEMBER, 
GRADE  8B,  FALL  TERM 

Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute  lessons   each   week. 

SUBJECT    II.      SAME    AS    SUB- 
JECT II  FOR  DECEMBER 
Time — 160  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 
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MARCH 

SUBJECT  I.    CONTINUE  WITH 

THE  WORK  OP  SUBJECT  II 

FOR  FEBRUARY 

Time — 240  minutes — 2  forty-min- 
ute lessons  each  week. 

SUBJECT  II.     SAME  AS  THAT 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  GRADE  8B, 

FALL  TERM 

Time — 80  minutes. 

APRIL 

SUBJECT  I.    CONTINUE   WITH 

THE  WORK  OF  SUBJECT  II 

FOR  MARCH 

Time — 80  minutes. 

SUBJECT    II.      SAME   AS    FOR 
OCTOBER,  GRADE  SB,  FALL 

TERM 
Time — 160  minutes. 

MAY  AND  JUNE 

Same  as  for  October  and  Novem- 
ber, Grade  SB,  Fall  Term.  Emphasis 
may  be  placed  on  water-color,  painting 
and  decorative  design  in  girls'  classes 
during  June. 


WHAT  THE  PUPILS  OP  GRADE 

SB  SHOULD  KNOW  AT  THE 

END  OF  THE  TERM 

1 .  They  should  know  how  to  draw 
in  freehand  perspective,  simple  cy- 
lindrical, conical,  and  straight  line 
objects,  singly  or  in  simple  groups, 
either  from  memory,  imagination,  or 
from  the  objects  themselves ;  and  they 
should  be  able  to  represent  the  soUdity 
of  the  objects  which  they  draw  by 
correctly  shading  them. 

2.  They  should  be  able  to  closely 
observe  and  represent  details  and 
when  drawing  from  plant  forms  to 
show  an  appreciation  of  the  laws 
of  growth.  They  should  possess  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  water-color 
painting  and  be  able  to  paint  in  their 
meditmi  objects  such  as  simple  leaf 
sprajrs  of  flowers  and  fruit. 

3.  They  should  know  how  to  solve 
twelve  geometric  problems  and  how 
to  make  simple  working  drawings  to 
scale  with  instruments,  from  sketches 
and  specifications.  They  should  be 
able  to  transpose  working  drawings 
into  perspective  drawings  and  to 
illustrate  the  terms  mentioned. 


DAYS 

Daughters  of  time^  the  hypocritic  Days, 

Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes. 

And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file. 

Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 

To  each,  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will. 

Bread,  kingdom,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds  them  alL 


/,  in  my  plecLchid  garden,  watched  the  pomp. 
Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 
Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples  and  the  Day 
Turned  and  departed  silent.    I,  too  late. 
Under  the  solemn  fillet  saw  the  scorn. 


Emerson. 


Nature  Study  in  the  First  Year 
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NATURE  STUDY  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR 


PALL  TERM 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  plant 
life  in  this  grade  is  to  train  the  power 
of  observation  and  to  encourage  the 
bringing  of  specimens.  The  teachers 
should  permit  the  pupils  to  assist  her 
in  caring  for  the  window  boxes  and 
for  the  decoration  of  her  desk  and 
nature  cabinet.  One  of  the  most 
common  and  grateful  plants  is  the 
geranium.  One  or  more  boxes  of 
geranium  can  be  kept  for  the  school- 
room decoration  all  year  round. 
Frequently  the  teacher  can  discuss 
with  the  children  in  an  informal  way 
some  specimen  which  a  child  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  bring.  The 
teacher's  aim  should  be  to  train  the 
child: 

(i).     To  observe. 

(2).     To  state  what  he  sees. 

In  a  conversational  way  try  to 
bring  out  the  following  facts  about 
the  plant,  fruit,  or  vegetable  discussed. 

VEGETABLES 

POTATO 

I.  The  potato  is  a  vegetable  which 
grows  in  the  ground.  It  grows  on 
the  roots. 

II.  Size. — It  is  nearly  as  long  as  a 
banana. 

III.  Shape. — Potatoes  are  round 
and  long. 

IV.  Color. — ^The  skin  is  brown. 
It  keeps  the  potato  clean  and  dry. 
The  inside  is  white. 

V.  Potatoes  have  little  spots 
which  we  call  eyes.  These  will 
grow  if  planted. 

VI.  Potatoes  are  good  to  eat 
when  they  are  cooked.  Animals  and 
people  like  them. 


ONION 

I.  The  onion  is  a  vegetable.  It 
is  the  root. 

II.  Some  onions  are  white,  yellow, 
or  red. 

III.  The  skin  has  many  thin 
sheets. 

IV.  The  onion  has  a  very  strong 
smell. 

V.  It  is  good  to  eat  raw,  boiled, 
fried,  or  roasted. 

VI.  It  is  used  to  flavor  soups, 
sauces,  and  stews. 

VII.  The  application  of  heated 
onions  relieves  toothache  and  earache. 

CARROT 

I.  The  carrot  is  a  vegetable  which 
grows  in  the  groimd. 

II.  It  is  long  and  pointed  at  the 
root  end. 

III.  The  carrot  is  orange  colored. 

IV.  It  has  a  very  thin  skin  which 
we  scrape  off  when  we  cook  the 
vegetable. 

V.  The  leaves  are  very  pretty. 

VI.  Carrots  are  good  to  eat  raw, 
but  are  better  cooked.  Animals  like 
them. 

TURNIP 

I.  The  turnip  is  a  vegetable. 

II.  Turnips  are  white  or  yellow. 

III.  They  are  roimd  at  the  top 
and  grow  to  a  point  at  the  root. 

IV.  The  leaves  are  large. 

V.  Turnips  are  good  to  eat  when 
cooked.    Animals  like  them,  too. 

SWEET  POTATO 

I.  Sweet  potatoes  are  part  of  the 
roots  of  a  vine. 
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II.  They  are  long  and  narrow. 

III.  The  skin  of  this  vegetable  is 
a  brownish  yellow  and  is  tough. 

IV.  They  have  small  eyes  from 
which  grow  a  root  like  a  thread. 

V.  These  potatoes  are  very  sweet 
when  cooked.  They  are  used  for 
food. 

PUMPKIN 

I.  It  is  a  large  vegetable  which 
grows  on  a  long  vine. 

II.  It  is  yellow  or  orange  colored. 

III.  The  skin  is  thick  and  tough 
and  keeps  the  inside  clean  and  dry. 

IV.  Inside  of  the  pumpkin  are 
many  large  seeds. 

V.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
yellow. 

VI.  Pumpkins  are  good  for  pies. 
Animals  like  pumpkins,  too. 

FRUITS 

APPLE 

I.  Apples  are  the  fruit  of  the  apple 
tree. 

II.  Some  are  red,  some  yellow, 
some  green,  and  some  streaked. 

III.  Apples  have  a  pleasant  smell. 

IV.  They  are  roimd  and  have  a 
smooth  skin. 

V.  The  skin  keeps  apples  clean 
and  dry. 

VI.  Inside  are  many  little  brown 
seeds. 

VII.  Apples  are  good  to  eat  raw 
or  cooked.  Jelly,  cider,  and  vinegar 
are  made  from  apples. 

PLUM 

I.  Plums  are  the  fruit  of  the  plimi 
tree. 

II.  They  are  blue,  purple,  green, 
and  red. 

III.  They  are  shaped  like  small 
eggs. 


IV.  The  skin  is  very  smooth  and 
thick. 

V.  The  pit  is  large  and  pointed 
at  each  end. 

VI.  The  plum  has  very  little  smell. 

VII.  Plimis  are  good  to  eat  raw, 
cooked,  and  preserved. 

PEAR 

I.  Pears  grow  on  trees.  One  end 
of  the  pear  is  pointed  and  the  other 
end  is  round. 

II.  Pears  are  yellow  and  soft  when 
ripe. 

III.  Inside  of  the  pear  are  some 
little  brown  seeds. 

IV.  Pears  are  very  juicy  and 
sweet. 

V.  We  eat  them  raw  or  cooked. 
Sometimes  we  preserve  them  for  the 
winter. 

PEACH 

I.  The  peach  is  a  fruit  which 
grows  on  a  peach  tree.  It  is  round 
like  a  ball. 

II.  Some  peaches  are  white  with 
red  spots  and  some  are  yellow  and 
red. 

III.  The  peach  has  a  furry  skin 
and  a  short  stem. 

IV.  Inside  of  the  peach  is  a  large 
pit  which  has  a  kernel  inside.  This 
kernel  is  the  part  which  grows. 

V.  Peaches  are  juicy  and  sweet. 

VI.  We  eat  them  raw  or  cooked, 
and  we  preserve  them  for  the  winter. 

CHESTNUT 

I.  Chestnuts  grow  on  chestnut 
trees  in  the  woods. 

II.  The  little  nuts  live  inside  of  a 
prickly  ball  called  a  burr.  The  burr 
is  very  soft  inside. 

III.  This  burr  keeps  the  little 
nuts  warm  and  safe  tmtil  they  are 
ripe. 
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IV.  When  the  burr  is  ripe,  Jack 
Frost  opens  it  and  the  nuts  fall  out. 

V.  The  nuts  have  a  tough  brown 
shell  with  white  meat  inside. 

VI.  Chestnuts  are  good  to  eat 
raw  or  boiled  or  roasted.  The  meat 
is  very  sweet. 

PEANUT 

I.  The  peanut  plants  grow  in  the 
South. 

II.  Sometimes  we  caU  the  peanut 
the  groimd  nut  because  the  nuts 
grow  on  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

III.  Two  little  nuts  grow  in  a 
pod  which  breaks  very  easily. 

IV.  Each  little  nut  is  covered  with 
a  thin  brown  skin. 

V.  Peanuts  are  roasted  before 
we  eat  them. 

ACORN 

I.  Acorns  grow  on  oak  trees. 

II.  They  are  somewhat  round  and 
brown  when  ripe. 

III.  Each  acorn  rests  in  a  little 
cup. 

IV.  Acorns  are  not  good  to  eat; 
they  are  bitter. 

V.  Kgs  like  them. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS 

GOLDEN-ROD 

I.  The  golden-rod  is  a  wild  flower. 

II.  It  grows  in  the  fields. 

III.  It  is  a  tall  plant  which  has 
a  pretty  yellow  flower. 

IV.  The  stem  is  strong  and  has 
many  leaves  on  it. 

V.  The  golden-rod  has  no  fra- 
grance but  looks  very  pretty  in  the 
field. 


ASTER 

I.  The  aster  is  another  wild  flower. 
It  often  grows  beside  the  golden-rod. 

II.  Aster  means  star. 

III.  Some  asters  are  purple. 
Others  are  white  with  brown  or 
yellow  centres. 

4.  Asters  and  golden-rod  blossom 
when  simimer  has  nearly  gone. 

BURDOCK 

I.  This  is  a  plant  which  grows  in 
fields  and  lots  near  golden-rod  and 
asters. 

II.  It  has  a  large  leaf,  shaped  like 
a  heart.   The  flower  is  a  bluish  purple. 

III.  The  burdock  sticks  to  our 
clothes  as  we  pass.  In  this  way  we 
carry  the  seeds. 

IV.  The  root  is  used  as  a  medicine. 

GERANIUM 

I.  The  geranitmi  is  a  garden  plant. 

II.  There  are  many  kinds.  Some 
of  the  flower-bearing  geraniums  are 
red,  pink,  or  white. 

III.  The  leaves  are  pretty  and 
have   different    shapes. 

IV.  Geranitmois  are  good  house 
plants. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

I.  This  flower  grows  in  the  garden. 

II.  Some  chrysanthemums  are 
very  large.  There  are  yellow,  white, 
pink,  and  brown  ones. 

III.  They  have  a  spicy  smell. 

IV.  They  are  sometimes  killed 
by  Jack  Frost  because  they  blossom 
so  late. 
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TYPE  LESSONS  IN  NATURE  STUDY 


BURRS 

GRADE  3A  OR  3B— FALL  TERM 

Number  of  lessons  required  to  com- 
plete: 2  or  3. 

Time  to  be  used  for  single  lesson:  20 
or  30  minutes. 

Aim — BtuTS  as  "Type"  of — How 
seeds  are  protected  while  ripening. 

Materials — Opened  and  unopened 
chestnut  burrs,  cockle  bturs,  stick- 
tights,  burdock. 

Preparation — ^A  visit  to  the  woods, 
if  possible.  Tell  children  to  go  and 
what  to  get,  a  week  or  so  before  time. 

Method — Facts  about  the  burrs  are 
to  be  taught  inductively.  Children 
are  to  observe,  experiment,  make  in- 
ferences. When  all  the  facts  have 
been  gathered  into  a  generalization, 
'*BtuTS  protect  the  seeds  while  ripen- 
ing," we  are  ready  to  use  the  lesson 
as  a  type.  By  comparison  with  it, 
we  may  teach  how  pods  protect  seeds, 
etc. 

TOPICS  FOR  STUDY  OF  BURRS 

AS  TYPE 

1 .  Knowledge  obtained  in  previous 
grades,  to  be  reviewed  and  referred 
to  by  way  of  illustration. 

(a)  Protection  of  buds  (Spring 

Term,  lA-iB). 

(b)  Dispersal    of    seeds   X^^Il 

Term,2A-2B). 

(c)  Parts  of  fruit  (Fall  Term, 

lA-iB). 

2.  Points  to  observe  in  course  of 
lesson. 

(a)  Appearance      of      various 

burrs.    Similarities.    Dif- 
ferences. 

(b)  Roughness.    Prickliness. 

Sticking  to  garments,  etc. 


*(c)  Purpose  of  (b) :  Protection 
of  seeds  from  birds,  ani- 
mals, weather,  etc. 

(d)  Break  open.  Contents.  Use 

as  "seed  houses." 
Dispersal  of  seeds. 

(e)  Time  of  year.    Appearance 

of  nature. 

3.  Story  to  tdl  to  illustrate: 
Cheating  the  Squirrels  in  "Notes 
by  the  Way,"    by  John  Burroughs. 

Application  of  Type.  Comparison 
with  Type. 

1 .  Hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  etc. 

2.  Stone  fruits. 

3.  Pods. 

N.B.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
necessary  or  sensible  to  explain  to 
3A  children  that  the  burr  is  a  de- 
veloped involucre,  no  matter  how 
simple  a  term  may  be  used.  Do  you 
agree? 

TERRIER 

GRADE  2A  OR  2B— FALL  TERM 

Number  of  lessons  required  to  com- 
plete— I  or  2. 

Time  to  be  used  for  single  lesson — 20 
or  30  minutes. 

Aim — ^Terrier,  as  type  for  later 
study  of  other  dogs,  wolf,  fox. 

Material — A  pet  terrier.     Pictures. 

Preparation — ^Review  study  of  cat, 
lA  or  iB. 

Method — Facts  about  the  terrier 
are  to  be  taught  inductively.  Chil- 
dren are  to  observe  and  report. 
Emphasize  such  facts  as  are  t3rpical 
either  for  similarity  or  dissimilarity. 

The  total  of  the  facts  gained  by 
such  study  will  constitute  a  generali- 
zation. We  are  then  ready  to  use 
the  terrier  as  a  type.     By  comparison, 

*  Compare  with  protection  of  buds. 
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we  may  teach  later  in  the  term  New- 
foundland, St.  Bernard,  sheepdog, 
greyhound,  dachshund,  pug,  or  bull 
dog;  in  a  later  term,  the  wolf  and  fox. 

TOPICS   FOR  STUDY  OF  TERRIER 

1 .  Knowledge  of  cat  reviewed  and 
referred  to  by  way  of  illustration. 
Note  particularly: 

(a)  Feet — ^number     of     toes. 

Compare  terrier. 

(b)  Covering — fur.      Compare 

terrier's    smooth,    short 
hair. 

(c)  Eyes  —  Note   sharp,  quick 

sight  of  both. 

2.  Points  for  careful  observation: 

(a)  Size — ^very  small.    [Legs — 

thin,  wiry;  take  in  con- 
nection (d)] 

(b)  Color — ^black  and  tan. 

(c)  Ears — erect,    pointed;    tip 

hanging. 

(d)  Movements  and  habits. 

Quick       and       eager. 

Courage. 
Kills  rats.  Chases  cats. 
FoUows  rats  into  their 

holes. 
Tears  .things,  shaking 

its    head,     "worry- 


ing 


>» 


(e)  Shape  of  head,  the  jaw, 

the  teeth.     Adapted  for 
hunting. 

(f)  Care     of    yotmg.      Little, 

blind   puppies. 

EFFECT  OF  SUN  UPON  PLANTS 
GRADE— 5B 

Length  of  time  for  single  lesson — ^30 
minutes. 

Number  of  lessons  required — i  or  2 
(without  application  slip). 

Materials — Many  growing  plants. 

Aim — To  teach  effects  of  sun  on 
plants. 

Preparation — Start  several  days 
before  time  for  lesson,  various  ex- 


periments.   Have  progress  and  re- 
sults of  these  noted. 

Review  knowledge  which  pupils 
may  be  assumed  to  have  gained  in 
previous  grades  or  previous  lessons  in 

5B. 

(a)  Plants  need  water.     (lA  et  seq.) 

(b)  Buds  open  in  springtime.  Flow- 

ers grow  in  summer.  Leaves 
come  in  spring  and  fall  off 
in  autumn. 

(c)  Fruits  ripen  dtiring  stmuner. 

(d)  Plants  climb  up  erect,  by  ten- 

drils, by  twining  or  Ue  pros- 
trate. 
Presentation — i.  Begin  by  noting 
results  of  experiments.  Most  of 
these  experiments  are  familiar  because 
of  work  called  for  in  Grades  2 A,  3B, 
and  4B.  Yet  because  a  half-year  or 
more  has  elapsed  in  between  it  is 
better  to  perform  them  again,  varying 
in  form  as  much  as  possible. 

(a)  Have  seeds  grown  in  warm 

and  cold  places,  dark  and 
light.  Differences  in  re- 
sult? 

(b)  Keep  window  box  or  plants 

on  windowsill  turning  for 
several  days.  Result? 
Plants  all  growing  away 
from  room,  towards  the 
light. 

(c)  Note  differences  in  opening 

of  buds,  some  of  which 

have  been  kept  in  bright 

sunlight,  others  in  shade. 

2 .    Call  attention  to  different  forms 

of  stems. 

(a)  Erect:  great  majority. 

(b)  Prostrate:  strawberry. 

(c)  Twining  around  some  sup- 

port: morning-glory. 

(d)  Climbing  by  tendrils:  Vir- 

ginia creeper. 

(e)  Climbing   by   roots   which 

attach  themselves  to  sup- 
port :  ivy. 
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Why  do  plants  act  in  this  peculiar 
way? 

(Trying  to  get  to  light.) 

3.  If  possible,  take  children  to 
woods  to  see  for  themselves.  If  not, 
tell  them  that  in  the  woods  the 
trees  are  very  tall  and  that  many  of 
them  have  no  leaves  except  near  the 
top  of  tree.  Why?  Illustrate  by 
pictures. 

4.  Tell  of  apple  trees  that  had  all 
their  fruit  on  one  side.     Why? 

5.  A  tree,  near  where  I  spent  last 
summer,  stood  alone  in  a  large  mead- 
ow. It  had  been  bent  far  over  to 
one  side  by  a  storm.  On  pne  side  of 
it  daisies  grew  close  to  the  tree.  On 
the  other  side  there  were  no  flowers, 
On  which  side  were  the  flowers? 
Why? 

6.  In  what  parts  of  the  world  do 
we  find  the  greatest  number  of 
brightly  colored  flowers  ?  Why  ?  Be- 
cause of  heat. 

7.  Why  does  the  grass  grow  in 
summer  and  die  in  winter? 

Generalization — Plants  must  have 
warmth  and  Ught  in  order  to  grow. 
The  stm  gives  plants  warmth  and 
Ught. 

Lead  the  children  to  formulate  this 
generalization.  They  have  known  it 
in  effect  before.  Now  they  are  ready 
to  state  it  and  make  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  ways  in  which  they  have 
seen  plants  affected  by  their  efforts  to 
obtain  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
sun. 

Application — Children  should  be 
led  to  tell  why  pods  burst,  why  some 
plants  close  up  their  leaves  in  a  sum- 
mer noon-day,  etc. 

This  step,  however,  while  a  very 
necessary  part  of  the  work  of  teaching, 
is  not  induction,  but  deduction,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  elaborated 
here,  as  part  of  the  present  discus- 
sion. 


ANIMALS  USEFUL  TO  MAN 

GRADE— 4A 

Length  of  time  for  single  lessonr-M 
or  30  minutes. 

Number  of  lessons  required — Varied 
Materials — i.  Pictures  of  animals 
whose  usefulness  to  man  has  been 
taught  in  lessons  of  lower  grades;  e.g., 
horse,  donkey,  duck,  hen,  cow,  sheep, 
bees,  birds,  bats,  toads,  frogs,  beetles, 
dragon-flies. 

2.  The  actual  animals  when  pos- 
sible or  appropriate. 

3.  Specimens  of  materials  sup- 
plied by  animals,  of  things  saved 
from  destruction  by  insects. 

4.  Pictures  illustrating  animals 
as  beasts  of  burden. 

Aim — To  teach  the  value  of  animals 
to  man. 

Preparation — i.  Collection  of  ma- 
terials may  be  begun,  with  the  chil- 
dren's aid,  several  days  before  time 
for  lesson.  Interest  and  curiosity 
thus  aroused. 

2.  Introduce  lesson  by  short  talk 
on  folly  of  fearing  any  of  animals 
named.  Use  particularly  for  this 
purpose  the  dragon-fly  or  darning- 
needle,  and  eradicate  the  silly  super- 
stition that  it  will  make  any  one  deaf. 
Tell  how  they  are  really  our  friends, 
for  they  kill  mosquitoes. 

Presentation — "We  have  said  that 
the  dragon-fly  is  our  friend  because  he 
kills  mosquitoes.  Does  he  do  this  pur- 
posely to  be  our  friend?"  "Why?" 
"Tell  some  other  animal  whose  food 
is  insects."     Review  in  this  way: 

(a)  Robin — saves  plants  from  in- 

jury by  insects. 

(b)  Beetles — prey  on  other  insects. 

(c)  Frog — eats  insects,  including  the 

slug  which  you  sometimes 
find  eating  into  the  heart  of 
cabbage  or  lettuce. 
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Possibly  no  more  can  be  accom- 
plished in  one  day.  If  so,  lead 
children  to  make  the  statement: 
**  Dragon-flies,  robins,  beetles,  and 
frogs  are  useful  because  they  destroy 
injurious  insects.' 


y» 


SECOND  LESSON 

Presentation — continued : 

"At  our  last  lesson,  we  talked  about 
animals  that  are  useful  to  us  because 
they  destroy  insects.  Can  you  tell 
me  any  other  way  in  which  animals 
have  helped  us?" 

By  careful  questioning,  directing 
their  observation,  and  allowing  them 
to  handle  the  materials  collected  for 
illustration,  lead  the  children  to  tell 


from  their  previous  study  or  past 
experiences,  that: 

(a)  Horse — draws  our   carriages, 

wagons,  and  heavy  loads. 

(b)  Cow — gives  milk,meat,material 

for  clothing. 

(c)  Hen — gives  eggs,  flesh  for  food. 

(d)  Bees — give  honey. 
Generalization — ^Lead    children    to 

give  statement:  "Many  animals  are 
valuable  to  man  because  they  destroy 
injurious  insects,  or  supply  us  with  use- 
ful materials,  or  carry  heavy  burdens." 
Application — Children  should  be 
required  to  apply  their  generalization 
to  their  knowledge  of  other  animals. 
This  step  is  not  elaborated  here,  be- 
cause it  is  deduction.  Lesson  intended 
to  illustrate  induction  only. 


In  lifers  small  things  be  resolute  and  great 
To  keep  thy  muscle  trained:  knowest  thou  when  Fate 
Thy  measure  takes,  or  when  she  *ll  say  to  thee 
^^  I  find  thee  worthy:  do  this  deed  for  me''? 


Lowell. 
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COURSE  or  STUDY  FOR  SPECIAL  CLASSES 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  following  syllabuses  were  pre- 
pared in  the  interest  of  the  special 
classes,  so  that  a  compr^ensive  and 
thorough  course  of  essentials  might 
be  given  in  all  special  classes,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  the  individual  teacher 
to  decide  what  should  or  might  be 
omitted.  Committees  of  teachers  of 
special  classes  were  appointed  by  the 
District  Superintendent.  These  com- 
mittees were  directed  to  plan  for  a 
course  which,  in  the  first  four  years, 
would  lead  to  the  awakening  of  the 
child's  powers,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years,  to  the  mastery  of  facts  leading 
to  more  advanced  work.  The  reports 
of  these  committees  were  criticised, 
amended,  and  then  approved  by  the 
District  Superintendent.  Later  they 
were  confirmed  at  a  conference  of  the 
principals  and  then  given  to  the  teach- 
ers to  follow  out. 

In  the  hope  that  other  teachers  may 
be  helped,  the  editors  of  School 
Work  were  given  the  privilege  of 
publishing  this  Course  of  Study.  In 
its  careful  planning,  elimination  of 
non-essentials,  and  practical  sugges- 
tions on  methods,  it  will  be  of  equal 
value  to  the  teachers  of  regtilar 
classes,  particularly  when  the  classes 
are  of  large  size  or  in  non-English 
speaking  neighborhoods. 

The  entire  course  has  been  planned 
with  intent  to  provide  a  good,  practi- 
cal education  for  the  child  whose 
school  career  will  not  extend  beyond 
the  sixth  year.  It  is  believed  that 
children  who  intend  to  continue  in 


school  should  spend  one  term  in  a 
regular  class  of  the  sixth  year,  second 
half,  before  entering  upon  the  work  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years. — Jvlia 
Richmatit  DisL  SupL^  Districts  2  and 3, 
The  committees  who  planned  the 
Course  of  Study  for  Special  Classes 
were  constituted  as  follows: 

Arithmetic 

Margaret  T.  DriscoU,  P.  S.  137,  Man- 
hattan. 

Fredericka  Steiner,  P.  S.  42,  Man- 
hattan. 

Emma  Herdling,  P.  S.  2,  Primary, 
Manhattan. 

Reading 

Margaret  Berkan,  P.  S.  177,  Manhat- 
tan. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  P.  S.  7,  Manhattan. 

Edith  Wennblad,  P.  S.  177,  Manhat- 
tan. 

English 

Milinca  L.  Klein,  P.  S.  75,  Manhat- 
tan. 

Henrietta  E.  Lawrence,  P.  S.  92, 
Manhattan. 

D.  Daniel  Wallstein,  P.  S.  2,  Boys, 
Manhattan. 

Geography  and  History 

Mary  P.  Finn,  P.  S.  34,  Manhattan. 

Abraham  Harwich,  P.  S.  2B,  Man- 
hattan. 

Louise  M.  EUing,  P.  S.  177,  Manhat- 
tan. 
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ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION 

For  Boys — Clara  Klleiser,  Assistant  to  Principal,  P.  S.  2.    Primary,  Man- 
hattan. 

For  Girls — ^Rebecca  Alexander,  P.  S.  65.    Girls,  Manhattan. 

ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  BOYS 


Dr.  Maxwell  in  his  annual  report 
1908  says:  **I  do  not  undervalue  the 
incidental  instruction  in  morals  and 
manners  which  our  teachers  now  give, 
but  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  more 
systematic  and  detailed  instruction  is 
needed  to  the  end  that  the  children 
of  this  great  city  may  not  leave  the 
public  schools  without  clearly  defined 
notions  of  a  right  and  a  duty,  of  a 
virtue,  of  truth,  of  honesty,  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  the  binding  force 
of  contracts  and  of  respect  for  the 
law." 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  systematizing 
the  instruction  in  ethics  for  special 
classes  that  this  course  of  study  has 
been  prepared. 

The  pupils  of  the  special  classes 
represent  the  "over-age"  children. 
Numerous  reasons  may  be  given  for 
their  retardation.  The  boy  may  be 
dull,  or  he  may  not  have  had  an  op- 
portunity, or  he  may  be  the  victim  of 
poor  teaching,  or  poor  classification; 
whatever  the  cause  of  his  backward- 
ness, he  represents  a  problem,  both 
intellectual  and  moral. 

In  the  face  of  great  difiiculties  the 
teacher  of  the  special  class  boys  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  overcome  the  in- 
tellectual problem.  They  have  in- 
spired in  the  boys  a  desire  for  and  a 
love  of  knowledge.  May  they  not 
also  inspire  a  desire  for  and  a  love 
of  virtue? 

It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  traits 
of  character  of  which  we  approve,  we 
tmconsdously  imitate.  The  boy  whose 
ethical  training  is  neglected  in  the 
home  has,  at  an  early  age  adopted  a 


code  of  action  embodying  his  ideals. 
He  admires  the  physical  strength  and 
the  leadership  of  the  captain  of  his 
gang.  He  admires  the  cleverness  of 
his  companions  in  escaping  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law.  To  him  bad  language, 
disrespect  for  authority,  lying,  and 
deception  are  qualities  of  manhood 
to  be  desired. 

The  teacher's  work  must  be  both 
constructive  and  destructive.  Phy- 
sical strength,  leadership,  cleverness 
are  qualities  to  be  desired,  but  they 
must  be  found  and  admired  in  people 
"worth  while."  New  ideals  of  man- 
hood must  be  developed,  ideals  of 
rights  and  duties,  of  virtue,  of  in- 
tegrity and  true  citizenship,  and  these 
ideals  must  be  made  to  appear  worthy 
of  imitation. 

Before  attempting  to  carry  out 
the  following  suggested  course  in 
ethics,  there  are  three  fundamental 
truths  which  a  teacher  must  bear  in 
mind. 

I.  The  teacher  must  himself  pos- 
sess the  virtue  he  is  trying  to  develop. 
He  must  be  truthful,  imcompromis- 
ingly  honest,  loyal,  faithful,  and  just. 
Children  are  severe  judges  and  quick 
to  detect  a  deception.  Would  it  not 
be  a  farce  for  a  teacher  who  cannot 
control  his  own  temper  to  try  to 
develop  self-control  in  a  pupil?  Ex- 
ample is  more  than  precept, 

II.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 
A  virtue  cannot  be  developed  in  a 
week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year.  A 
teacher  cannot  give  a  few  lessons  on 
truth  and  expect  a  boy  to  be  truthful. 
Only  constant  dropping  wears  away 
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the  stone.     Order  comes  as  a  result 
of  eternal  vigilance. 

III.  Every  virtue,  the  ideals  of 
which  a  teacher  attempts  to  create, 
must  find  its  expression  in  the  school- 
room. A  teacher  must  not  prate  of 
the  virtue  of  industry  and  allow  a 
boy  to  waste  his  time  in  school.  A 
teacher  must  not  preach  honesty  and 
then  accept  dishonest  work.  The 
"binding  force  of  contracts  and  re- 
spect for  law"  can  find  expression  in 
the  schoolroom  as  well  as  in  life. 

First  Year 

I.  Be  clean. 

Daily  inspection  of  hands,  etc. 

''How  must  I  look  to  be  a 
little  gentleman  or  a  lady?" 

Cleanliness  is  a  habit. 
II.  Be  obedient. 

Children  must  obey  parents, 
teachers,  and  others  in  au- 
thority. They  must  do  a 
thing  because  they  are  told 
to  do  it;  because  some  one 
who  knows  better  than  they 
do,  says  they  must  do  it. 
Theirs  is  the  obedience  of 
the  soldier. 

III.  Be  truthful. 

Child's  tendency  to  confuse 
fact  and  fancy  must  be 
overcome. 

IV.  Be  polite. 

E very-day  politeness :  "If 
you  please  " ; "  Thank  you ' ' ; 
"Excuse  me";  "I  beg  your 
pardon";  "Good morning" 
or  "Good  evening,"  not 
"  Hello ! "  Raising  the  hat ; 
Giving  up  seat  to  elders. 
V.  Be  unselfish. 

Children  are  self-centered. 
The  first  step  in  developing 
the  ideal  of  unselfishness 
is  to  teach  the  children  to 


respect  the  property  of 
others.  "  This  is  mine  and 
that  is  yours."  "  I  may  not 
have  that  because  it  is 
yours." 

Second  Year 

I.  Be  clean. 

Continue  daily  inspection. 
II.  Be  obedient. 

Children  must  obey  not  only 
parents,  guardians,  and 
teachers,  but  they  must 
obey  the  law.  Utilize  or- 
ganized play, — emphasize 
law  of  the  game. 

III.  Be  truthful. 

''Keep  your  promises.'' 
"Keep  faith  with  your 
playmates." 

We  must  gradually  build 
up  our  ideal  of  truth. 
Guard  against  exaggera- 
tions. 

IV.  Be  unselfish. 

A — Respect  the  property  of 
others. 

B — Respect  the  rights  of 
others. 

"I  may  not  do  this  or 
that,  because  if  I  do,  I 
trespass  on  the  rights  of 
another."  Seek  for  illus- 
trations in  the  schoolroom. 
V.  Be  polite. 

Table  manners. 

Every-day  politeness    (as  in 
First  Year). 
VI.  Be  courageous. 

Bear      physical      discomfort 
quietly.      If  you  are  hurt, 
do  not  cry.       Don't  be  a 
baby ! 
VII.  Be  industrious. 

Do  not  waste  time.  Acquire 
knowledge — ^you  will  need 
it  in  life.  Why?  To  make 
a  living.    Other  reasons. 
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Third  Year 

I.  Be  clean. 

Daily  inspection.  Talks  in 
hygiene.  If  a  boy  requires 
instruction  or  guidance  in 
sex  hygiene,  the  teacher 
must  give  that  instruction 
privately.  There  is  noth- 
ing gained  by  making  the 
subject  a  class  exercise. 
The  power  of  suggestion 
is  too  strong.  The  teacher 
must  be  vigilant  and  give 
help  where  help  is  re- 
quired; guide  and  advise 
where  guidance  is  needed. 
II.  Be  obedient. 

Authority  is  still  external. 
Reasons  should  be  dis- 
cussed. 

III.  Be  truthful. 

A — Be  accurate  1 
B —  "  punctual  >  Fidelity. 
C—  "  faithful    ) 
"The  whole  truth." 

IV.  Be  unselfish. 

The  ideal  is  growing  larger. 

Respect  rights  and  property 
of  others. 

"Be  kind  to  others": 
Aged: 
Physically  weak. 

Be  also  kind  to  animals. 
V.  Be  polite. 

Attitude  to  oflBicial  super- 
visors. 

Attitude  of  boy  or  man  to 
women. 
VI.  Be  patriotic. 

True  patriotism  grows  out 
of  a  sense  of  gratitude. 

"What  is  the  city  doing  for 
me?" 

"For  what  must  I  be  grate- 
ful?" 

"How  may  I  show  grati- 
tude?" 


VII.  Be  courageous. 

Be    physically    brave. 
Speak    the    truth    without 
fear. 
VIII.  Be  industrious. 

Value  of  time, — ^the  one  thing 
when  lost  cannot  be  found. 

Fourth  Year 

I.  Be  clean. 

Talks  on  hygiene,  temperance, 
cleanliness    of    body    and 
mind. 
II.  Be  obedient. 

Do  the  thing  right  because 
it  is  right.  Control  is  now 
becoming  internal. 

Good    reasons     versus 

poor  excuses. 
Why     is     this     thing 
right? 
III.  Be  truthful. 

Be  trustworthy.    What  does 
"trustworthy"  imply? 
IV.  BepoliU. 

Patience,  cheerfulness,  thought- 
fulness,  and  control  of  tem- 
per as  factors  of  politeness. 
V.  Be  unselfish. 

S3rmpathy,  self-denial. 

Fraternal     duties — G  r  ea  t 
brotherhood  of  man. 
Filial  duties. 
VI.  Be  patriotic. 
How? 

What  duty  do  we  owe  our 
country?     (Civics.) 
VII.  Be  courageous. 

Speak  the  truth. 
Be  honest. 
Resist  temptation. 

Fifth  Year 

I.  Be  clean. 

Body  and  mind. 
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II.  Obedience. 

It  has  now  become  self-can- 
trol. 

External      authority     has 
changed  to  internal. 

III.  Be  truthful. 

Uncompromising  honesty. 

IV.  Courtesy, 

True  politeness. 
Some  conventions  necessary 
in  polite  society. 
V.  Be  unselfish. 

Unselfishness  has  now  grown 
to  a  desire  for  service,  for 
useftdness. 
Fraternal  duties. 
Filial  duties. 
VI.  Be  patriotic. 

Civic  duties. 

Justice  and  purity  as  civic 
virtues. 
VII.  Be  courageous. 

Who  is  the  brave  man,  and 

who  is  the  coward? 
How  may  we  be  heroes? 
VIII.  Be  reverent, 

"God  is  in  His  Holy  Tem- 
ple." 
Where  is  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord? 

Sixth  Year 

I.  Be  clean. 

Keep   your  heart  pure  and 

your  mind  clean. 
"Blessed    are    the    pure    in 

heart;  for  they  shall  see 

God." 
"Who  shall  ascend  unto  the 

hill  of  the  Lord?  or  who 

shall  stand  in  His  Holy 

Place?" 
"He  that  hath  clean  hands 

and   a   pure   heart." 
II.  Be  obedient. 

Internal — ^not  external.  ^ 
"Steadfastly  serve  that  low 


whisper  thou  hast  served; 
for  know,  God  hath  a  select 
family  of  sons,  now  scat- 
tered wide  over  the  earth, 
and  each  one  by  constant 
service  to  that  inward  law 
is  weaving  the  sublime  pro- 
portions of  a  true  monarches 
soul."     (Emerson.) 

III.  Be  courteous. 

Fine  behavior  is  absolute  self- 
control. 

"A  man's  own  good  breeding 

'  is  his  best  security  against 
other  people's  ill  manners.'* 
(Chesterfield.) 

"  Life  is  not  so  short,  but  that 
there  is  always  time  for 
courtesy."     (Emerson.) 

IV.  Be  truthful. 

The  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
V.  Be  patriotic. 

Live  right. 

True  patriotism  is  a  love  and 
devotion  to  one's  country, 
which  prompts  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  its  laws  and 
willing  service  to  promote 
its  welfare. 
VI.  Be  courageous. 

Be  self-reliant. 

Be  sure  you  are  right,  then 
go  ahead.  Never  mind 
majority.  Might  is  not 
right. 

Have  courage  of  your  own 
convictions. 

Be  courageous,  "With  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God 
gives      you     to    see     the 
right." 
VTI.  Be  unselfish. 

Capacity  to  lose  one's  self  in 
the  service  of  others. 

Unselfishness  places  the  need 
of  others  before  one's  own 
wants. 
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The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
public  school  is  education  for  citizen- 
ship. That  is  accomplished  by  moral 
and  ethical  training,  the  development 
of  the  individual  not  only  as  a  sepa- 
rate, tuirelated  unit,  but  also  as  a  great 
social  factor.  The  duties  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  the  individual  must  be 
emphasized.  Yet  of  aU  subjects,  this 
matter  receives  the  least  direct, 
systematic,  purposive  attention.  It 
is  left  wholly  to  chance  and  the  in- 
direct effect  of  the  curricultun.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient.  The  course  in 
manners,  behavior,  moral  and  ethical 
principles  must  be  as  clearly,  as 
definitely  planned,  as  purposively  con- 
structed as  the  coiu-se  in  any  of  the 
content  studies.  Otherwise  we  will 
have  the  distinctly  classroom  virtues, 
emphasized  and  the  great  life  virtues, 
which  are  not  an  issue  there,  neglected. 
To  this  course  is  to  be  added  the  train- 
ing that  chance  may  make  opportime. 

Even  more  important  is  this  ques- 
tion with  the  special  classes.  It  is 
here  that  we  find  an  element  that 
must  be  changed  into  good  American 
citizenship.  Among  these  is  often 
the  first  generation  of  the  immigrant. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  more  dangerous 
element  of  children  who,  mentally 
below  the  normal,  physically  unfit, 
sexually  mature,  and  often  morbid, 
need  not  so  much  scholastic  attain- 
ment, as  good,  pure,  clean  life. 
Here  are  found  the  recruits  of  cheap, 
unskilled  labor,  the  patrons  of  sen- 
sational and  nerve-exciting  amuse- 
ments, the  future  occupants  of  the 
hospital  or  of  the  music  hall. 

These  children  live,  for  the  most 
part,  in  homes  that  are  the  product 
of  the  natural  excresences  of  a  rapidly 
changing  civilization.  Their  parents 
have  been  brought  up  under  condi- 


tions totally  unlike  those  encountered 
here.  They  have  a  sense  of  morality 
much  stricter  and  sterner  than  the 
prevalent  code,  and  in  the  process  of 
adjustment,  they  lose  control  of  their 
children  and  obey  rather  than  govern. 
The  child,  too,  feels  contempt  for 
the  advice  of  a  parent  who  cannot 
speak  English  and  who,  consequently, 
to  the  child's  inmiature  mind,  knows 
nothing.  So,  the  girl,  in  a  way,  has 
no  direct  home  influence  and  is  more 
and  more  cast  upon  her  own  resources 
and  upon  those  of  an  overcrowded 
tenement  district. 

To  this  emotionally  mature  and 
uncontrolled,  mentally  undeveloped 
girl,  the  school  with  its  content  studies 
is  not  sufficiently  interesting.  She 
has  other  desires,  instincts  grown  rank 
for  lack  of  natiural  outlet,  the  germs 
of  the  moral  disease  which  dirt,  over- 
crowding, poverty,  squalor,  narrow- 
ness bring.  The  pettiness  rather 
than  the  largeness  of  life,  its  sordidness 
rather  than  its  nobility,  dirt  and  filth 
rather  than  beauty,  are  what  make 
up  their  lives.  Then  comes  the  alltu-e 
of  the  senses,  loudness  and  sensation- 
alism. Never  having  been  swayed  by 
the  grandetu-  of  the  forests,  moved  by 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  smiled  upon 
by  the  greenness  of  the  meadows, 
imbued  with  all  the  saneness  of  na- 
tiure,  stirred  by  the  nobility  of  man, 
what  wonder  that  their  lives  are  what 
they  are?  Therefore  is  the  problem 
so  serious  a  one. 

Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to 
every  girl  in  every  special  class.  We 
sometimes  find  girls  that  are  intelli- 
gent, careful,  and  ptu-e,  but  even 
these  have  to  be  taught  American 
life;  even  these  must  have  their  social 
efficiency  developed.  We  must  teach 
them  all  how  to  live. 
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It  IS  with  great  trepidation,  how- 
ever, that  any  suggestion  is  made. 
Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  that 
elusive  element  of  the  teacher's  per- 
sonality, her  earnestness  of  aim,  and 
the  general  atmosphere  of  the  class- 
room play  the  greatest  part.  The 
classroom  must  be  a  living  room. 
The  class  must  have  a  feeling  of  unity, . 
of  family  bonds.  The  teacher  must 
know  her  class  collectively  and  in- 
dividually; she  must  know  outside 
conditions  and  have  an  intelligent 
and  S3nnpathetic  insight  into  their 
lives.  More  antagonism  can  be 
aroused  and  more  harm  done  by  lack 
of  this  knowledge  than  can  be  re- 
paired during  the  rest  of  the  child's 
school  career. 

A  subject  that  all  special  class 
teachers  should  lay  stress  upon  is 
that  of  Good  Manners.  Some  of 
the  topics  under  this  are: 

I.  Politeness, 

1.  Greeting. 

2.  ''Thank  you"  or  "I  beg 

your  pardon." 

3.  Standing    in    presence    of 

superiors  or  elders  and 
allowing  them  to  precede, 
etc. 

4.  Not    interrupting    people 

when  they  talk  or  are 
otherwise  busy. 

5.  Curbing   undue   curiosity. 

6.  Respect  for  elders. 

7.  Table  manners. 

II.  Regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

1.  Crippled,  blind,  deformed, 

etc. 

2.  Not  laughing  at  or  ridi- 

culing mistakes. 

III.  Conduct  in  public, — street- 
cars, theatres,  etc. 

IV.  Dress — ^neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness rather  than  gaudiness  and 
loudness. 

In  short,  lady-like  conduct  and  the 


idea  that  anjrthing  that  attracts  undue 
attention  is  unlady-like  must  be  the 
aim. 

Then,  too,  we  find  the  habits  that 
the  general  school  system  tends  to 
develop.  These  are:  punctuality, 
regularity,  perseverance,  self-control, 
exactness,  neatness,  growth  of  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  qualities.  Al- 
though not  strictly  to  be  classified 
as  moral  or  ethical  qualities,  they  are 
important  adjuncts. 

The  course  in  history  and  English 
can  be  made  especially  useftd.  The 
teacher  must  remember,  however, 
that  when  using  any  story,  historical 
or  otherwise,  for  an  ethical  purpose 
she  must  clearly  make  up  her  mind 
what  special  point  she  wants  to  make, 
what  moral  to  teach,  and  then  develop 
the  story  with  that  in  view.  Often 
when  trying  to  teach  too  many  ethical 
lessons  in  one  story,  no  one  is  taught 
thoroughly  and  effectively. 

First  Year 

As  early  as  the  first  year  the  teacher 
tells  the  children  fairy  tales.  She 
must  not  attempt  to  do  other  than 
have  the  children  enjoy,  but  if  prop- 
erly chosen  and  handled  these  stories 
cannot  fail  to  sow  the  seeds  which 
will  later  germinate.  The  teacher 
must  definitely  plan  her  work  and 
have  these  stories  grouped  in  her 
mind.  She  must  have  a  purpose  in 
each. 

I.  Kindness  to  animals. 

Queen  Bee. 

Rose  Red  and  Snow  White. 

Frog  Prince. 

II.  Faithfulness. 
Dog  Sultan. 
Faithful  John. 
The  Seven  Ravens. 
The  Boy  at  the  Dyke. 
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III.     Obedience. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
The  Three  Brothers. 
Little  Red  Hen. 
Some  of  the   East   Indian    fairy 
tales   can   also   be  utilized   in   this 
connection. 


Second  Year 

This  year,  the  fables  play  the  im- 
portant part.  The  moral  should  be 
incidental,  the  story  being  told  ap- 
parently for  the  enjo3rment,  and  the 
result  being  as  logical  and  natural  as 
things  happen  in  actual  life.  The 
great  principle  of  cause  and  effect, 
the  idea  of  consequences  can  here 
have  its  beginning. 

I.  The  value  of  good  work. 

Hercules  and  the  Wagoner. 
The  Lark's  Nest. 

II.  The  necessity  of  working  to- 
gether. 

The  Pour  Brother  Bulls. 

The  Bundle  of  Sticks. 

The  Body  and  its  Members. 

III.  Truth-telling. 

The  Boy  Who  Cried  Wolf. 

IV.  Selfishness. 

The  Dog  in  the  Manger. 

V.  Greediness. 

The  Dog  and  His  Shadow. 
Goose  and  Golden  Eggs. 
Man  and  Camel. 

VI.  Ingratitude. 

The  Man  ahd  the  Serpent. 

The  Crane  and  the  Wolf. 
This  is  merely  a  suggestion  of  the 
many  stories  that  can  be  found  illus- 
trating the  same  points  or  others  of 
equal  value.  There  are  also  some 
useftd  stories  in  Krylof's  Fables, 
such  as  "The  Quartette,"  ''The  Wolf 
and  the  Cuckoo,"  the  "Monkey  and 
the  Spectacles,"  etc. 


Third  Year 

It  is  here  that  the  children  should 
be  made  familiar  with  the  simple 
Bible  stories.  The  terseness,  the  sim- 
plicity, the  beauty  of  the  language, 
the  genuineness  of  the  people,  the 
purity  of  family  relationship  must 
influence  and  help  these  girls. 

I.  Adam  and  Eve. 
II.  Cain  and  Abel. 

III.  Story  of  Noah. 

IV.  Series   of   stories   called    "The 
Abraham  Cycle" : 

Incidents  in  Life. 

Isaac  and  Jacob. 

Hannah  and  Hagar. 

Story  of  Joseph  and  His 
Brothers. 
The  main  incidents  and  the  lan- 
guage are  to  follow  the  Bible  as  far 
as  possible.  The  pictures  and  scenes 
are  to  be  worked  out  so  as  to  be  better 
understood  and  more  nearly  akin  to 
the  lives  of  the  children. 

Fourth  Year 

This  year,  the  Greek  myths  and  the 
stories  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  to  be  used.  The  pupils  are  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  a 
civilization  simpler  than  their  own, 
where  certain  virtues  stand  out,  clear 
cut.  Wrong  is  more  immediately 
punished,  right  is  usually  triumphant. 
Yet,  with  it  all,  the  people  are  human. 
They  have  strength  and  beauty. 
They  live  and  are  vividly  and  dra- 
matically interesting. 
I.    Greek  Myths. 

Wonder  Book,  and  Tangle- 
wood  Tales. 
A. — Obedience. 

Pandora,  Proserpina,  many 
of  the  stories  about  Ulys- 
ses* men  as  "The  Oxen  of 
the  Sun,"  etc. 
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B . — Hospitality, 

Miraculous   Pitcher. 
C. — Greediness. 

Circe's  Palace, 
D. — Vanity. 
Arachne. 

Ulysses,  here  made  a  real 
hero,  Nausicaa  and  Pene- 
lope have  a  strength  and 
beauty  that  can  be  an  in- 
spiration to  these  girls. 

Fifth  Year 

The  Norse  Legends  with  their 
stem  beauty  will  help  counteract  the 
self-indulgence  of  these  girls  and  the 
allure  of  the  gaudy.  These  legends 
are  clear  and  effective,  showing  the 
continual  struggle  of  light  against 
darkness,  right  against  wrong. 

Besides  this,  the  stories  of  colonial 
life  can  well  be  used.  The  struggle 
for  a  principle,  the  undaunted  spirit 
of  the  settlers,  the  indomitable  will, 
that  made  nature  bend  to  its  power, 
will  not  only  prove  interesting,  but 
will  also  strengthen  the  enervated  will 
of  these  giris. 

Sixth  Year 

In  this  year,  the  Bible  stories  are 
again  pre-eminently  the  work  in  this 
course.  Now,  however,  the  charac- 
teristics, rather  than  the  mere  inci- 
dents, are  emphasized.  We  find  here 
heroic  types  of  men  and  women.  We 
find  a  ptire  moral  tone;  the  ethical 
meaning  of  the  world,  man,  woman, 
and  all  the  relationship  that  exists 
are  made  clear.  The  simple,  every- 
day life  that  needs  so  much  force  of 
character  to  make  good,  the  daily 
sacrifice,  the  home  virtues  combined 
with  the  wonderful  vividness  and 
warmth  of  character  can  be  made 
potent  influences.    What  these  girls 


need  more  than  all  else  is  a  standard 
of  living, — ^worthy  ideals. 

The  lives  of  Saul,  Jonathan  and 
David,  Ruth  and  Naomi,  and  Moses 
are  to  be  given  in  detail : 

1.  Saul's  rise  by  physical  powers 
and  overthrow  by  moral  weakness. 

2.  Friendship  of  Jonathan  and 
David. 

3.  Devotion  of  Ruth,  her  beauti- 
ful, simple  creed  of  love  and  duty. 

4.  Moses, — ^the  great  reformer; 
his  choice  of  the  life  of  the  oppressed 
rather  than  that  of  the  oppressor; 
his  love  of  justice,  etc. 

With  all  this,  time  can  be  given 
occasionally  for  discussion,  bringing 
out  certain  points  and  illustrating 
certain  moral  and  ethical  laws.  Why 
not,  with  the  older  girls,  take  a 
period,  now  and  then,  to  discuss  freely 
and  to  explain  some  of  these  laws. 
Tell  an  incident,  have  the  pupils 
pick  out  the  point;  let  them  tell 
incidents  that  have  come  under  their 
notice.  Let  them  see  cause  and  effect 
and  how  wide-spread  is  the  effect  of 
evil.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  ana- 
lyze too  much.  These  children  must 
recognize  certain  laws  as  fixed  not 
to  be  argued  about  or  juggled  with. 
They  are  notjold  enough  nor  sufficient- 
ly developed  to  be  permitted  to  see 
all  sides  of  the  question. 

This  syllabus  is  to  be  treated  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions to  be  supplemented  as  the 
teacher  sees  fit  and  as  her  material  at 
hand  permits.  See  Adler's  ''Moral 
Training.*^ 

Still,  the  work  of  the  special  class 
teacher  is  not  finished.  She  must 
pick  out  those  that  need  special  help, 
those  that  have  to  some  extent  already 
left  the  narrow  path  of  righteousness, 
and  help  them  individually. 

I  would  recommend  that  with  the 
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girls  of  the  special  classes,  twelve 
years  of  age  or  older,  there  be  some 
person  with  full  medical  knowledge 
and  sympathetic  insight  to  tell  them 
enough  about  their  own  physical 
selves  to  enable  them  to  lead  pure, 
clean,  intelligently  moral  and  ethical 
lives.  Many  matters  should  be  put 
upon  a  scientific  rather  than  emotional 
basis.  There  is  a  stage,  with  the 
adolescent  girl,  especially,  when  a  pe- 
culiar, morbid  curiosity  as  to  herself 
is  aroused.  Fed  upon  whispers  and 
half  knowledge  gained  from  other 
equally  ignorant  girls,  or  from  talk  in 
the  streets,  or  general  conjecttire,  she 
assumes  a  peculiarly  emotional  atti- 
tude to  certain  aspects  of  life  that  is 
essentially  wrong  and  must  breed 
evil.  To  her,  the  whole  world  is 
syTion3nnous  with  sex.  She  becomes 
unclean  in  thought  and  immodest 
in  word.  Add  to  this  instinct  mis- 
shapen by  conditions  and  you  have 
the  girl  who  spends  her  time  at  the 
moving   picture  show.    As  soon  as 


she  earns  a  mere  pittance,  she  spends 
her  money  on  cheap  jewelry,  and 
everything  else  that  is  flashy.  She 
is  found  on  street  comers,  or^  door- 
steps of  houses  not  her  own,  enter- 
taining   "fellers"     or     "gentlemen 

friends,"  and  then 

What  these  girls  need  is  a  sane  clean 
outlook  upon  life,  and  a  harmless 
outlet  for  their  instincts.  More 
than  all  if  the  girl  could  but  be  given 
an  ideal  of  what  a  true,  good  woman 
is!  If  she  could  be  led  to  try  to 
work  up  to  that  ideal!  Then  she 
who  does  not  think  but  wishes  to 
enjoy,  and  she  who  wants  to  escape 
from  toil  and  poverty  by  making  a 
bargain  with  her  smile,  her  laugh,  her 
youth,  and  she  who  thinks  and  from 
the  anguish  of  her  soul  cries  out: 
"What  is  life,  and  what  is  good?" 
all  of  them  and  many  more  will 
find  an  answer,  a  guide,  in  the  ideal, 
conceived  and  made  part  of  them- 
selves. Then  our  problem  will  be 
solved. 


This  above  all!     To  thine  own  self  be  true 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 


Shakespeare. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  HYGIENE* 

C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.D. 

Director  of  Physical  Education,  Public  Schools,  New  York  City  (Representing 

the  Public  School  Physical  Training  Society) 


A.    New  Principles  in  the  Teach- 
ing OF  Hygiene 

It  is  a  sinister  fact  that  most  of 
the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  our  schools 
is  a  farce. 

Classical  education  has  troubled  the 
teachers  of  the  bygone  generations, 
and  utilitarian  training  has  received 
its  share  of  attention  in  this  with 
results  that  are,  on  the  whole,  com- 
mensurate with  the  effort  expended, 
but  the  training  for  living  as  against 
training  for  work  or  culture  is  un- 
fortunately still  to  be  adequately 
planned  and  executed,  and  it  seems 
to  arouse  but  little  concern.  What 
wonder  that  ** retardation"  in  scholar- 
ship and  ** elimination"  of  scholars 
are  the  rewards. 

Richard  C.  Cabot  of  Boston  has 
stated  that:  '* Hygiene  has  often  been 
a  yellow  dog  among  the  studies  in  the 
curriculum  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  "Because  some  of  it  is  demon- 
strably false,  and  much  more  of  it 
is  not  demonstrably  true. 

2.  **  Because  it  has  been  presented 
not  as  fact  but  as  preaching. 

3.  "Because  the  individual  fac- 
tors, the  differences  that  make  one 
man's  meat  another  man's  poison, 
have  been  largely  ignored. 

4.  "Because  of  a  misplaced  em- 
phasis on  single  organs  or  functions, 

♦Read  at  the  Joint  Convention,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  March  3,  19 10,  meeting  of 
the  American  School  Hygiene  Association. 
Printed  in  School  Work  by  request  of 
many  readers. 


rather  than  on  the  live  interests  of 
the  child  in  relation  to  which  the 
health  of  single  organs  gets  its  value."* '  t 

With  these  theses  we  must  in  the 
main  agree,  but  we  cannot  rest  at 
peace  with  a  statement  of  a  few 
general  principles.  They  are  too 
far  removed  from  the  classroom. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  most 
of  the  present-day  text-books  is  their 
endeavor  to  use  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  as  a  basis  for  instruction  of 
hygiene.  We  have  assumed  that 
one  must  know  the  structure  of  the 
organ,  then  its  function,  before  one 
can  be  in  a  position  to  properly  care 
for  it.  This  implies  a  capacity  for 
learning  and  an  ability  to  reason  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  our  pre-ado- 
lescent  school  population.  It  implies 
also  an  ability  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  mattire  consider- 
ation which  is  obviously  lacking. 
Too  much  must  be  learned  before 
arriving  at  the  practical  point. 

Five  minutes  spent  upon  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  use  of  the  tooth- 
brush is  worth  more  than  five  hours 
spent  upon  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  tooth — and  it  will  be 
many  times  more  worth  while. 

Instruction  should  be  related  to 
the  constantly  recurring  incidents  of 
daily  life,  rather  than  to  the  structure 
of  the  body,  for  the  child  concerns  it- 
self with  the  doing  of  things  rather 

t  "The  Teaching  of  Hygiene,"  American 
Physical  Education  Review,  Vol.  XIV.  pp. 
352-358,  June,  1909 
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than  with  its  own  bodily  composition. 
Instruction  should  be  practical  rather 
than  theoretical  and  should  be  taken 
from  experience  rather  than  from  a 
book.  It  is  to  be  objective  rather 
than  subjective. 

Let  us  have  less  anatomy  and  more 
practical  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

The  bane  of  education  (and  life  in 
general,  for  that  matter)  is  the  doing 
of  things  without  getting  them  done. 
This  is  especially  true  in  instruction 
in  hygiene.  Much  good  information 
is  given  in  the  classroom  about  the 
aesthetic,  economic,  moral,  sanitary, 
and  prophylactic  value  of  clean  finger- 
nails, with  mediocre  results.  The 
simple,  direct,  authoritative  demand 
that  "fingernails  shall  be  clean  to- 
morrow morning  and  I,  your  teacher, 
will  see  to  it  that  they  are  clean,  and 
every  boy  present  whose  fingernails 
are  found  dirty  will  be  marked  down, 
sent  from  the  room  and  punished" — 
that  is  practical,  definite,  objective 
hygiene,  and  will  bring  results. 

All  pupils  should  be  examined  in 
hygiene  and  marked  thereon  for  pro- 
motion. By  this  I  do  not  mean  the 
ability  of  the  pupil  to  write  down  a 
number  of  bones  in  the  body  or  the 
function  of  the  bile — I  mean  a  mark 
in  practical  hygiene;  the  mark  that 
the  hygiene  authority  and  instruction 
of  the  school  have  left  upon  the  phy- 
sical being  of  the  student. 

This  thesis  has  just  been  put  into 
practice  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  the  suggestion  relative  there- 
to was  approved  by  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  now  the  blank  for  the  graduat- 
ing pupil's  attainments  contains  the 
item:  "The  effort  and  success  of  the 
student  to  put  into  practice  the  in- 
struction in  hygiene."  Not  only  is 
the  graduating  class  thus  marked, 
but  the  whole  half  million  pupils  are 


graded  for  promotion  in  these  subjects 
just  as  they  are  in  arithmetic  and 
spelling, 

B.    Sex  Hygiene 

Sex  hygiene  is  without  doubt  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  educational  world. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  all  of  us  have 
been  approached  by  those  who  would 
have  us  teach  this  subject  in  the 
schools,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
most  of  us  have  replied  that  it  was 
impossible  or  that  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  doctors  should  attend 
to  the  matter.  The  educational  world 
has  on  the  whole  assumed  this  attitude 
and  disclaimed  responsibility.  It  is 
high  time  that  educators  should  face 
the  issue  and  decide  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  deal  directly 
with  this  important  problem,  solely 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  an  educa- 
tional health  problem.  The  moral 
aspects  of  the  situation  need  not 
enter  into  the  discussion  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  cloud  the  issue. 

That  the  situation  is  acute  none 
but  the  ignorant  will  deny.  Venereal 
diseases  maim  and  destroy  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  men,  women, 
and  children  annually.  One  has  only 
to  have  had  experience  in  a  hospital 
or  out-patient  service  in  a  large  city 
to  be  confronted  with  the  awftd 
nature  of  the  terrible  twin  scourges, 
gonorrhoea  and  syphilis.  They  are 
pandemic.  No  city  or  town  is  free 
from  them.  Hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  infants  annually  of  law- 
ful parentage  are  infected  at  birth 
by  innocent  mothers  to  live  lives  of 
incurable  blindness.  Thousands  of 
ptire  and  innocent  women  are  annually 
entering  into  wedlock  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  their  weddings  in  the 
hospital     with     health     irrevocably 
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ruined  and  their  lives  endangered. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  in 
this  country  are  now  dragging  out 
miserable  and  joyless  existences  mu- 
tilated and  diseased  by  only  one  of 
the  venereal  scourges. 

It  18  true  that  the  greater  burden 
is  borne  by  the  women,  and,  while 
our  men  often  escape,  one  has  but 
to  read  the  reports  of  the  surgeon 
general  of  the  United  States  Army  to 
obtain  a  slight  idea  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  males. 

Syphilis  is  an  ever-present  menace 
to  the  innocent  and  the  careless  alike. 
It  claims  its  annual  toll  of  victims, 
dealing  death  and  loathsomeness  al- 
most impartially  over  the  whole  land. 
It  has  the  nature  of  allowing  its  vic- 
tims to  live  and  eke  out  an  existence, 
to  breed  children  doomed  to  early 
death  or  a  life  of  menace  to  others 
and  distress  to  themselves.  It  strikes 
years  after  apparent  cure  in  a  thou- 
sand hidden  forms  and  grins  sar- 
donically over  the  shoulder  of  the 
physician  as  he  .writes  on  the  death 
certificate  tabes,  chronic  arteritis, 
apoplexy,  and  the  like. 

One  who  has  looked  only  too  often 
into  the  eyes  of  consummate  misery 
cannot  and  should  not  remain  silent 
and  inactive,  nor  can  the  educational 
world  withhold  its  cognizance  of  the 
situation.  It  is  to  be  squarely  faced 
and  an  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
determine  its  proper  function  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene. 

The  problem  resolves  itself  into 
two  parts: 

1.  Shall  instruction  in  sex  hygiene 
be  given  in  the  schools? 

2.  When,  how,  and  by  whom  shall 
it  be  given? 

The  situation  is  bristling  with 
difficulties.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  knowledge  is  more  protective 
than  ignorance,  and  the  answer  may 


be  that  knowledge  from  a  worthy 
source  is  better  than  that  which  comes 
from  vicious  companions. 
s^-.  It  may  be  firmly  held  that  this 
instruction  should  come  from  the 
^  father  and  mother,  the  physician,  or 
other  sources;  to  this  the  reply  must 
be  given  that  these  sources  are  in- 
effective, for  the  situation  still  de- 
mands a  remedy. 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  in- 
struction shotdd  begin  before  or 
after  puberty,  in  the  elementary 
school  or  the  high  school.  Whether  it 
should  be  taught  in  the  department  of 
biology,  hygiene,  physical  training,  or 
in  an  entirely  separate  department, 
is  still  to  be  determined. 

The  advantages  of  the  lecture 
method  as  against  the  individual 
conference,  the  systematic  as  against 
the  occasional  presentation,  are  all 
to  be  considered. 

Whatever  course  may  be  followed 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  should  be 
based  upon  the  relation  of  the  sex 
hygiene  to  heaUh,  rather  than  its 
relation  to  ethics  or  religion. 

The  final  solution  of  this  problem 
may  not  be  offered  at  the  present 
time.  We  can  only  consider  the 
several  methods  that  have  been  used 
and  the  success  that  has  attended 
them. 

In  several  schools  the  department 
of  phjrsical  training  and  hygiene  con- 
ducts a  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  student  entering  the 
classes,  and  at  this  time  an  oppor- 
tunity is  obtained  to  give  a  definite 
talk  upon  the  matter  of  sex  and  social 
hygiene.  This  has  uniformly  brought 
good  restdts.  It  is,  however,  expen- 
sive in  time  and  effort,  and  if  this 
function  is  to  be  discharged  by  this 
department,  its  personnel  must  be 
chosen  with  greatest  care  and  the 
number  of  teachers  must  be  increased. 
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In  other  schools  the  general  athletic 
work  is  made  the  objective  basis  for 
instruction  in  personal  and  sex  hy- 
giene. This  again  depends  upon  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  and  proves 
the  point  that  the  function  will  be 
discharged  by  the  most  efficient  officer 
at  hand. 

Play  and  athletics  themselves,  par- 
ticularly competitive  athletics,  are 
the  strongest  deterrents  from  sexual 
mischief.  They  require  careftd  hy- 
gienic Uving  and  provide  an  all- 
absorbing  topic  of  conversation  that 
almost  precludes  the  possibility  of 
light  conversation. 

District  Attorney  Whitman  pf 
New  York  City  told  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  athletics  have  done  and 
would  do  more  to  wipe  out  the  "White 
Slave"  traffic  than  the  passage  of  any 
or  all  of  the  legislation  now  pending 
in  Washington  or  Albany,  and  he  is 
in  a  position  to  know. 

Again,  the  attack  can  be  made  di- 
rectly in  a  course  of  study  in  hygiene 
and  the  gonococcus  and  spirochcsta 
pallida  may  be  considered  as  natur- 
ally and  without  objection  as  the 
Plasmodium  laverans  and  the  tjrphoid 
bacillus.  With  this  method  Dr. 
Thomas  A  Storey,  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  has  achieved 
great  success  where  success  was 
urgently  needed. 

The  method  which  perhaps  appeals 
most  strongly  to  the  school  man  of 
to-day  is  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene 
as    the    nattu'al    termination    of    a 


course  of  study  in  biology  in  which 
embryology  and  reproduction  are 
treated  in  extenso. 

This  method  has  been  used  by  W. 
T.  Eddy  in  New  York  City  with  boys, 
and  Miss  Torrell  with  mixed  classes 
in  Minneapolis,  and  the  method  has 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  a 
very  positive  way. 

These  few  instances  point  out  the 
fact  that  instruction  can  be  given 
without  objection. 

Several  methods  have  brought 
about  bad  results.  One  of  these 
is  the  single  isolated  lecture  on  the 
subject.  No  matter  how  careful  and 
serious  may  be  the  presentation, 
there  are  always  a  large  proportion 
of  the  students  who  will  treat  it 
lightly,  and  the  results  have  often 
been  to  stimulate  rather  than  to 
repress  sexual  mischief.  There  may 
be  exceptions,  but  they  are  uncom- 
mon. The  lecture  if  presented  at  all 
should  be  given  to  a  meeting  of  the 
mothers  and  the  fathers  of  the  pupils. 

Much  real  work  can  be  done  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  in  carefully 
managing  his  school  administration 
so  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of 
opportunity  for  the  development  of 
harmftd  intimacies. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  need 
is  urgent  beyond  all  expression  and 
it  is  true  beyond  peradventure  that 
those  charged  with  the  education  of 
our  children  must  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  problem  forth- 
with. . 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE   CLIMAX   IN 

AND  COMPOSITION 


LITERATURE 


Clarice  J.  Smith 
P.  5.  i6,  The  Bronx 


By  Climax  in  rhetoric  we  under- 
stand the  arrangement  of  ideas  in 
the  order  of  increasing  emphasis.  In 
the  nature  descriptions  taken  from 
''The  King  of  the  Golden  River"  we 
can  easily  follow  the  gradual  rise  of 
thoughts  to  a  splendid  climax. 

Description  of  a  Morning 

It  was  indeed  a  morning  that  might 
have  made  any  one  happy,  even  with 
no  Golden  River  to  seek  for.  Level 
lines  of  dewy  mist  lay  stretched  along 
the  valley,  out  of  which  rose  the 
massy  mountains — ^their  lower  cliffs 
in  pale  gray  shadow,  hardly  "dis- 
tinguishable from  the  floating  vapor, 
but  gradually  ascending  till  they 
caught  the  sunlight,  which  ran  in 
sharp  touches  of  ruddy  color  along 
the  angular  crags,  and  pierced,  in 
long  level  rajrs,  through  their  fringes 
of  spear-like  pine.  Far  above,  shot 
up  red  splintered  masses  of  castel- 
lated rock,  jagged  and  shivered  into 
myriads  of  fantastic  forms,  with  here 
and  there  a  streak  of  sunlit  snow, 
traced  down  their  chasms  like  a  line 
of  forked  lightning;  and  far  beyond 
and  above  all  these  fainter  than  the 
morning  cloud,  but  purer  and  change- 
less, slept  in  the  blue  sky,  the  utmost 
peaks  of  the  eternal  snow. 

John  Ruskin. 

Hans'  Journey  up  the  Mountain 

On  this  object  (the  Golden  River), 
and  on  this  alone,  Hans'  eyes  and 


thoughts  were  fixed.  Forgetting  the 
distance  he  had  to  traverse,  he  set  off 
at  an  imprudent  rate  of  walking, 
which  greatly  exhausted  him  before 
he  had  scaled  the  first  of  the  green 
and  low  hills.  He  was,  moreover,  sur- 
prised, on  surmounting  them,  to  find 
that  a  large  glacier,  of  whose  exist- 
ence, notwithstanding  his  previous 
knowledge  of  the  mountains,  he  had 
been  absolutely  ignorant,  lay  between 
him  and  the  source  of  the  Golden 
River.  He  mounted  it,  though,  with 
the  boldness  of  a  practised  moun- 
taineer; yet  he  thought  he  had  never 
in  his  life  traversed  so  strange  or  so 
dangerous  a  glacier.  The  ice  was 
excessively  slippery,  and  out  of  all 
its  chasms  came  wild  sounds  of 
gushing  water;  not  monotonous  or 
low,  but  changeftd  and  loud,  rising 
occasionally  into  drifting  passages  of 
wild  melody,  then  breaking  off  into 
short  melancholy  tones,  or  sudden 
shrieks,  resembling  those  of  human 
voices  in  distress  or  pain.  The  ice 
was  broken  into  thousands  of  con- 
fused shapes,  but  none,  Hans  thought, 
like  the  ordinary  forms  of  splintered 
ice.  There  seemed  a  curious  expres- 
sion about  all  their  outlines — a  per- 
petual resemblance  to  living  features, 
distorted  and  scornful.  Mjniads  of 
deceitful  shadows,  and  lurid  lights, 
played  and  floated  about  and  through 
the  pale  blue  pinnacles,  dazzling  and 
confusing  the  sight  of  the  traveler; 
while  his  ears  grew  dull  and  his  head 
giddy  with  the  constant  gush  and  roar 
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of  the  concealed  waters.  These  pain- 
ful circumstances  increased  upon  him 
as  he  advanced;  the  ice  crashed  and 
yawned  into  fresh  chasms  at  his  feet, 
tottering  spires  nodded  around  him, 
and  fell  thundering  across  his  path; 
and  though  he  had  repeatedly  faced 
these  dangers  on  the  most  terrific 
glaciers,  and  in  the  wildest  weather 
it  was  with  a  new  and  oppressive 
feeling  of  panic  terror  that  he  leaped 
the  last  chasm,  and  fiung  himself, 
exhausted  and  shuddering,  on  the 
firm  ttirf  of  the  mountain. 

John  Ruskin. 

In  a  play  or  story  we  speak  of  a 
climax  as  the  turning  point.  The 
arrangement  of  events  must  be  such 
that  a  crucial  point  is  reached.  This 
crucial  point  or  climax  must  lead  to 
results  which  bring  about  a  happy 
end,  a  catastrophe,  or  a  peaceful, 
tragical  end.  This  can  be  illustrated 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  climax  in  a 
play,  a  narrative  poem,  a  story,  or  a 
description. 

For  example,  after  a  class  has  com- 
pleted the  first  reading  of  Julius 
Caesar  or  any  masterpiece,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  teacher,  in  preparing 
for  the  second  reading,  to  ask  the 
pupils  to  note  the  working  out  of 
the  plot  and  to  especially  note  how  the 
events  lead  to  the  most  important 
incident  from  which  certain  results 
follow, 

JULIUS  CiESAR 

1.  Introduction. 

The  principal  characters  : 
Julius   Caesar,    his   wife  Cal- 
ptimia,   Mark  Antony,   Bru- 
tus, Portia,  Cassius,  etc. 

The  procession. 

2.  The  opening  action. 

The  killing  of  Caesar, 


3.  Climax. 

Mark  Antony's  funeral  oration 
over  the  dead  body  of  Ccesar. 
(Act  III,  Scene  2,  II.  148-270.) 

4.  The  reverse. 

Antony  and  Octavius  form  plans 
for  crushing  Brutus  and 
Cassius. 

5.  The  catastrophe. 

The  defeat  and  destruction  of 

the  conspirators. 
The  death  of  Brutus. 

Climax 


The  Opening 
Action 


Introduction 


The  Reverse  or 
Downward 
Action 


Conclusion 


Funeral  Oration 


The  Killing  of 
Cassar 


The  Procession 


Plans  for  Crushing 
the  Conspiracy 


Defeat  of  the 
Conspirators 


EVANGELINE 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

1.  The  entrance  of  the  characters. 

Benedict  Bellefontaine,  Evange- 
line, his  daughter,  Gabriel 
Lajeunesse,  Basil,  etc. 

2.  The  opening  action. 

The  betrothal  erf  Evangeline 
and  Gabriel. 

3.  Climax. 

The  burning  of  Grand  Pre. 
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4.  The  return. 

The  search  for  Gabriel. 

5.  Conclusion. 

The  last  meeting  of  Evangeline 
and   Gabriel. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES 
STANDISH 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

1.  The  entrance  of  the  characters. 

John  Alden,  Miles  Standish. 

2.  The  opening  action. 

Standish  asks  Alden  to  plead 
his  cause  with   Priscilla. 

3.  Climax.    Part  5. 

Alden  is  restrained  from  sailing 
in  the  ** Mayflower**  by  the 
reproachful  and  loving  look  of 
PrisciUa. 

4.  The  reverse. 

The  beach  scene  in  which  John 
Alden  and  Priscilla  partici- 
pate. 

5.  Conclusion. 

The  marriage  of  John  and 
Priscilla. 

ENOCH  ARDEN 
Alfred  Tennyson 

Parti 

1.  The  entrance  of  the  characters. 

The  three  children,  Annie, 
Enoch,  and  Philip  playing 
on  the  shore. 

2.  The  opening  action. 

Marriage  of  Enoch  and  Annie. 

3.  Climax. 

EnocVs  departure  for  foreign 
shores. 

4.  The  return. 

Philip  aids  Annie  and  the  chil- 
dren in  their  poverty. 

5.  The  conclusion. 

Marriage  of  Philip  and  Annie. 


Part  II 

1.  Introduction. 

Enoch's    life    on    the   desert 
island. 

2.  The  opening  action. 

Enoch's  return   to  England. 

3.  Climax. 

Miriam  Lane  tells  the  story  of 
Philip,  Annie,  and  the  children. 

4.  The  return. 

Enoch  confides  his  secret  and 
the  story  of  his  wanderings 
to  Miriam  Lane. 

5.  The  Conclusion. 

His  dying  request. 

SOHRAB    AND    RUSTUM 

Matthew  Arnold 

1.  Introduction. 

The  motive  of  the  story. 
Sohrab:  "I  seek  one  man,  one 

man,  and  one  alone, — ^Rustum, 

my  father." 

2.  The  opening  action. 

The  combat. 

3.  The  climax. 

The  wounding  of  Sohrab. 

4.  The  return. 

The  recognition  of  Rustum  and 
Sohrab  as  father  and  son. 

5.  The  catastrophe. 

The  death  of  Sohrab. 

THE    LEGEND    OF    SLEEPY 
HOLLOW 

Washington  Irving 

I.  Introduction. 

1.  Ichabod  Crane,  the  school- 

master. 

a.  His  vocation. 

b.  His  mode  of  Kving. 

2.  The  people  of  the  village. 

The    Van    Tassels,    Brom 
Bones,  etc. 
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2.  The  opening  action. 

The  Van  Tassel  Party. 

3.  Climax. 

Katrina  Van  Tassel  refuses  the 
hand  of  Ichabod  Crane. 

4.  The  return. 

The  midnight  ride. 

Ichabod  meets   the  headless 
horseman. 

5.  Conclusion. 

The  disappearance  of  Ichabod 
Crane. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE 

Washington  Irving 

1.  The  entrance  of  characters. 

Rip,  his  neighbors,  his  family, 
his  dog  Wolf. 

2.  The  opening  action. 

The  constant  scolding  of  Dame 
Van  Winkle  drives  him  to 
despair. 

3.  Climax. 

His  disappearance  for  twenty 
years. 

4.  The  return. 

Rip's   return   to   civilization. 

5.  Conclusion. 

Rip  renews  his  acquaintance 
with  the  village. 

Climax 


Conclusion 


Introduction 

The  climax  does  not  alwa)rs  occur 
in  the  mechanical  center  of  the  story. 
It  may  dose  the  story  as  the  wonder- 
fully dramatic  climax  doses  the  Great 
Stone  Pace. 


THE  GREAT  STONE  PACE 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

1.  Introduction. 

Ernest  and  his  mother.  Their 
simple  country  life. 

2.  Body. 

The    prophecy    of    the    Great 

Stone  Face. 
Mr.   Gathergold.    His  story. 
Old  Blood  and  Thunder.      His 

story. 
Old  Stony  Phiz.     His  story. 
The  Poet's  arrival. 

3.  Conclusion. 

Climax. — The  poets  cry:  ^^ Be- 
hold I  Behold!  Ernest  is  himself 
the  likeness  of  the  Great  Stone 
Facer 

In  classes  where  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakespeare  are  read,  the  children 
will  greatly  enjoy  finding  "the  most 
important  inddent"  for  themselves. 
The  teacher  should  suggest  tales 
where  the  crucial  point  is  marked. 

THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE 

1.  The  entrance  of  the  characters. 

Antonio,  a  merchant,  and  his 
friend  Bassanio,  meet  Shylock 
in  order  to  affect  a  loan  of 
money. 

2.  The  opening  action. 

Shylock  lends  three  thousand 
ducats  to  Antonio  in  the 
presence  of  Bassanio  on  con- 
dition that  if  he  does  not  pay 
the  money  by  a  certain  day, 
he  shall  forfdt  a  pound  of 
flesh  to  be  cut  off  from  any 
part  of  his  body  that  Shylock 
pleases. 

3.  Climax. 

The  casket-scene  in  which  Bas- 
sanio makes  the  successful 
choice  of  the  casket. 

Bassanio's   choice,    which   won 
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for  him  Portia,  was  no  sooner 
made  than  he  received  An- 
tonio's letter. 
The  dangerous  situation  is  ex- 
plained in  the  letter.  "Sweet 
Bassanio  my  ships  are  all  lostt 
my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeited^ 
and  since  in  paying  it  is  im- 
possible I  should  live,  I  wish 
to  see  you  at  my  death" 

4.  The  reverse. 

Portia  as  the  cotmsellor  for 
Antonio  finishes  the  defense 
in  the  following  manner: 
"Therefore  prepare,  Shylock, 
to  cut  off  the  flesh ;  but  mind 
you  shed  no  blood ;  nor  do  not 
cut  off  more  or  less  than  just 
a  pound;  be  it  more  or  less 
by  one  scruple,  nay  if  the 
scale  turn  but  by  the  weight 
of  a  single  hair,  you  are  con- 
demned by  the  laws  of  Venice 
to  die,  and  all  your  wealth  is 
forfeited  to  the  state." 

5.  Conclusion. 

Antonio's  life  is  saved.  The 
taking  place  of  the  happy 
marriage  of  Bassanio  and 
Portia,  Gratiano  and  Nerissa, 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica;  and  the 
return  of  three  of  Antonio's 
argosies. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

Climax. 

The  parting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
on  their  bridal  night.  Romeo's 
decision  to  go  to  Mantua. 

The  parting  leads  to  various  mis- 
understandings which  finally 
cause  the  death  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

MACBETH 

Climax. 

The  murder  of  Banquo^  the  escape 
of  Fleance. 


Macbeth's  mind  becomes  unhinged. 
The  appearance  of  Banquo's 
ghost  at  the  banquet  leads  him 
to  again  seek  the  advice  of  the 
witches.  The  last  vision  pre- 
sented by  the  witches  catises 
him  to  commit  more  misdeeds 
until  he  is  vanqtiished  by  his 
enemy  Macduff. 

HAMLET 

Climax. 

The  guilt  of  the  King  is  revealed. 
This  leads  Hamlet  to  determine  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  father. 

Note. — The  climaxes  in  "Julius 
Caesar,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Macbeth," 
and  "Hamlet"  are  thus  placed  in 
Shakespeare's  Plots^  by  Wm.  H- 
Fleming.  Published  by  G,  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 

Climax. 
Mgeon    doomed    to    death    reaches 

the  place  of  execution  near  the 

convent. 
At  this  place  the  errors  of  mistaken 

identities  are  all  cleared. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS 

Climax. 
Timon  in  great  monetary  distress 
is    refused    aid    by    his   former 
friends   and  flatterers   on   wham 
he  lavishly  bestowed  his  gifts. 
This  leads  him  to  distrust  foolishly 
/  all  mankind  even  his  trustworthy 
old  steward. 

After  the  pupils  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  most  important  inci- 
dent in  a  story  as  illustrated  in  the 
literary  masterpieces  which  they  read, 
they  can  then  readily  see  the  value 
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of  placing  emphasis   on   this   point 
in  their  composition  work. 

The  diagrams  are  presented  in 
order  to  urge  pupils  to  see  that  when 
at  any  time  they  are  requested  to 
write  on  a  subject  with  or  without 
preparation  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  little  time  to  an  outline  plan. 
They  must  know  before  they  begin 
to  write  the  composition  proper  that 
the  crucial  point  must  be  so  marked 
that  it  stands  out  clearly  among  all 
the  events  as  the  most  important 
incident  and  that  the  results  which 
follow  must  be  definite. 

A  NARRATIVE 

Qimax 


Bo 


Introduction 


dy 


Conclusion 


THE  DEATH  OP    WOLFE 

Climax 


Fatally 


Wolfe  leads 


The  charge 


wounded 


The  enemy's 
retreat 


His  last  order 


His  dying  words 


1.  Introduction. 

The  order  given  to  charge. 

2.  Body. 

Wolfe  leads  the  charge. 


ClimoM. 

Wolfe  fatally  wounded. 
The  enemy's  retreat.    His  order 
to   cut   the   enemy's   retreat 
from  the  bridge. 
3.  Conclusion. 

His  d5dng  words. 

THE   DEATH  OP  WOLFE 

The  order  was  given  to  charge. 
Then  over  the  field  rose  the  British 
cheer,  mixed  with  the  fierce  yell  of 
the  Highland  slogan.  Some  of  the 
corps  pushed  forward  with  the 
bayonet;  some  advanced  firing.  The 
clansmen  drew  their  broadswords 
and  dashed  on,  keen  and  swift  as 
bloodhounds. 

At  the  English  right,  though  the 
attacking  column  was  broken  to 
pieces,  a  fire  was  still  kept  up, 
chiefly,  it  seems,  by  sharpshooters 
from  the  bushes  and  cornfields,  where 
they  had  lain  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Here  Wolfe  himself  led  the  charge, 
at  the  head  of  his  Louisville  grena- 
diers. A  shot  shattered  his  wrist. 
He  wrapped  his  handkerchief  about 
it  and  kept  on.  Another  shot  struck 
him,  and  he  still  advanced,  when  a 
third  lodged  in  his  breast.  He  stag- 
gered and  sat  on  the  ground.  Lieu- 
tenant Brown  of  the  grenadiers,  one 
Henderson,  a  volunteer  in  the  same 
company,  and  a  private  soldier, 
aided  by  an  officer  of  artillery  who 
ran  to  join  them,  carried  him  in  their 
arms  to  the  rear.  He  begged  them 
to  lay  him  down.  They  did  so,  and 
asked  if  he  would  have  a  surgeon, 
"There's  no  need,"  he  answered, 
"it 's  all  over  with  me.**  A  moment 
after,  one  of  them  cried  out,  "They 
run;  see  how  they  run!"  "Who 
run?"  Wolfe  demanded,  like  a  man 
roused  from  sleep.  "The  enemy, 
sir.    Egad,    they    give    way    every- 
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where!"  "Go,  one  of  you,  to  Colonel 
Burton,"  returned  the  d3ring  man; 
"tell  him  to  march  Webb's  regiment 
down  to  Charles  River,  to  cut  off 
their  retreat  from  the  bridge. "  Then, 
turning  on  his  side,  he  mtumured, 
"Now,  God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in 
peace!"  and  in  a  few  moments  his 
gallant  soul  had  fled. 

AN  ACCIDENT 

1.  Introduction. 

Two  little  girls  set. out  for  a 
walk. 

2.  Body. 

They  come  to  a  bog  where 
cat-tails  are  growing.  The 
yoimger  child  tries  to  cross  the 
bog. 

3.  Climax. 

She  begins  to  sink. 
The  older  sister  drags  her  back 
to  the  road. 

4.  Conclusion. 

The  younger  girl's  new  red 
shoes  are  ruined.  The  older 
girl  receives  a  scolding  for 
not  taking  better  care  of  her 
little  sister.* 

AN  ACCIDENT 

One  day  my  sister  and  I  were 
allowed  to  take  a  walk  together;  I, 
as  the  elder,  being  supposed  to  take 
care  of  her.  Although  we  were  only 
going  towards  the  cove,  over  a 
secluded  road,  she  insisted  upon 
wearing  a  brand-new  pair  of  red 
morocco  boots. 

All  went  well  tmtil  we  came  to  a 
bog  by  the  roadside,  where  sweet 
flag  and  cat-tails  grew.  Out  in  the 
middle  of  the  bog,  where  no  venture- 

*From  Parkman's  "Montcalm and  Wolfe," 
Little,  Brown  &  Company,  School  Composi- 
tion, p.  104,  by  Maxwell  and  Johnston.  Pub- 
lished by  American  Book  Company. 

Maxwell  and  Johnston,  p.  51. 


some  boy  had  ever  attempted  their 
seizure,  there  were  many  tall,  fine- 
looking  brown  cat-tails  growing.  She 
caught  sight  of  them,  and  before  I 
saw  what  she  was  doing,  she  had 
shot  from  my  side  like  an  arrow  from 
the  bow,  and  was  far  out  on  the  black, 
quaking  surface,  that  at  first  upheld 
her  Ught  weight. 

I  stood  petrified  with  horror.  I 
knew  all  about  that  dangerous  place. 
I  had  been  told  that  nobody  had 
ever  found  out  how  deep  that  mud 
was.  I  had  uttered  just  one  im- 
ploring "Come  back!"  when  she 
turned  to  me  with  a  shriek,  throwing 
up  her  arms  toward  me.  She  was 
sinking/  There  was  nobody  in  sight, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  think.  I 
ran,  or  rather  flew  across  the  bog, 
with  just  one  thought  in  my  mind, 
"I  have  got  to  get  her  out!" 

Some  good  angel  must  have  pre- 
vented me  from  taking  a  misstep 
and  sinking  with  her.  I  felt  the 
power  of  a  giant  suddenly  taking 
possession  of  my  small  frame.  Quick- 
er than  I  could  tell  of  it  I  had 
given  one  tremendous  pull  (she  had 
already  sunk  above  her  boot-tops), 
and  had  dragged  her  back  to  the  road. 
It  is  a  marvel  to  me  now,  how  I— 
a  child  of  scarcely  six — succeeded  in 
rescuing  her.  It  did  not  seem  to  me 
as  if  I  were  doing  it  myself,  but  as  if 
some  tmseen  Power  had  taken  pos- 
session of  me  for  a  moment,  and  made 
me  do  it. 

We  were  two  miserable  looking  chil- 
dren when  we  reached  home,  the 
sticky  ooze  having  changed  her  feet 
into  unmanageable  lumps  of  mud 
with  which  my  own  clothes  also  were 
soiled.  I  had  to  drag  or  carry  her 
all  the  way,  for  she  could  not  or 
would  not  walk  a  step.  And  alas 
for  the  morocco  boots!  They  were 
never  again  red.     I  also  received  a 
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sodding  for  not  taking  better  care 
of  my  little  sister,  and  I  was  not  very 
soon  allowed  2^ain  to  have  her  com- 
pany in  my  rambles.* 

FROM  MY  INVALID  CHAIR 

1.  Introduction. 

Invalid  seated  near  window. 

2.  Body. 

How  I  amuse  myself. 

a.  Moving  vehicles. 

b.  Distant  scenes. 

3.  Climax. 

The  haU-game. 

4.  Conclusion. 

Personal  reflections. 
The  dearest  wish. 

PROM  MY  INVALID  CHAIR 

Do  not  pity  me  as  I  peacefully 
repose  in  this  cushioned  lounging- 
chair.  I  am  carefully  tucked  in  by 
a  Scotch  plaid  steamer  rug.  Now 
this  rug  with  its  mixture  of  green, 
blue,  and  scarlet  gives  a  startling 
effect.  I  always  did  like  red.  Life! 
That 's  what  red  means  to  me. 

Well,  reader,  I  am  talking  about 
my  rug  instead  of  myself.  No,  em- 
phatically, you  must  not  pity  me 
for  I  am  convalescing  after  a  severe 
illness.  Every  afternoon  when  my 
gout  does  not  get  the  better  of  me, 
I  recline  at  ease  facing  a  broad 
meadow,  semicircular  in  shape,  some 
six  hundred  and  odd  feet  distant 
from  me.  A  road  excellent  for  auto- 
mobiling  and  riding  skirts  this  stretch 
of  land  known  as  Mosholu  Parkway. 
A  line  of  woods,  though  thin  in  depth, 
presents  a  solid  phalanx  bordering 
the  driveway.  Here  and  there  be- 
tween the  foliage  of  the  trees,  bits 

♦Adapted  from"  A  New  England  Girlhood," 
by  Lucy  Larcom,  Ch.  V.  From  "School 
Composition,"  Maxwell  &  Johnston,  pp.  49, 
50.   Published  by  American  Book  Company. 


of  slate-coloved  gable  roofs  set  oft 
by  red  pillar-shaped  chimneys  peep 
through. 

If  I  look  steadily,  I  can  see  a  turret 
or  two,  the  ornamentation  of  some 
little  cottage,  whose  owner  imitated 
the  architecture  of  an  old  castle.  A 
rather  ludicrous  effect  to  be  sure  is 
produced,  but  then  some  Americans 
must  needs  ape  their  English  cousins. 
My  eyes  linger  lovingly  on  the 
familiar  scenes,  especially  on  the 
meadow  now  used  as  a  ball-field. 

Climax:  Regularly  every  aft^noon 
two  nines  present  themselves  for  a 
skirmish  Uke  a  lot  of  himting  dogs 
let  out  of  their  kennels  after  a  day's 
imprisonment.  A  ball  flies  in  the 
air  over  and  beyond  "Home,"  when 
suddenly  the  voices  of  one  nine 
joined  by  the  admiring  contingent 
of  small  friends  send  up  a  cry 
of  encouragement  to  the  runners, 
"H-o-m-e"  rising  and  sinking  in  the 
scale. 

Numerous  legs  in  linen  knicker- 
bockers dance  up  and  down  on  the 
bases  or  slide  "Home"  with  a  true 
sportsmanlike  dash.  When  the  game 
is  finished  the  boys  skip  around  the 
umpire,  and  with  caps  waving  and 
arms  girating  in  the  air  shout  "Rah, 
rah,  rah,"  at  the  tops  of  their  lungs. 
I  too  laugh  aloud  and  my  gouty 
fingers  begin  to  shake  ajid  my  limbs 
to  tremble.  Surely  I  am  yotmg 
again.  My  neighbors  say  I  'm  old — 
threescore  and  five,  but  then  my 
heart '*s  young,  although  I  can  no 
longer  make  "home  runs." 

After  the  boys  go  home,  I  watch 
the  road.  A  whiz  of  an  automobile, 
a  dash  of  a  light  victoria,  or  a  flash 
of  riders  a-tearing  round  the  curve 
constantly  change  the  panorama. 
Why,  I  am  not  lonesome  at  all. 
Even  the  birds  add  their  mite  to 
my  enjoyment.    They  sing  for  me 
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right  out  here  in  the  poplar,  whose 
branches  brush  my  window  as  the 
wind  waves  them  to  and  fro. 

The  afternoon  wanes  and  twilight 
draws  near.  The  bright  colors  of  the 
setting  sun  fade  slowly  into  purple. 

And,  as  I  watch  the  sun  setting  I 
feel  that  my  life  is  drawing  to  its 
close;  but  it  won't  set,  God  willing, 
until  I  have  heard  John  preach  his 
first  sermon  down  in  yonder  little 
bam  of  a  chtirch,  whose  gray  for- 
bidding granite  sides  and  gable  roof 
can  be  seen  through  the  trees. 

C.  J.  Smith. 

A  DESCRIPTION 

^  Climax 
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Introduction 


DESCRIPTION  OP  A  MOUNTAIN 

Koweechee  was  a  most  wonderful 
motmtain.  It  sprang  from  the  low- 
lands of  dark  green  hills,  covered 
with  pines  as  with  a  robe,  and  it 


reached  to  a  dazzling  dome  of  snow 
two  miles  above  the  valley  where 
the  Angry  River  roared.    Every  line 

Climax 


When  most 


Its  grandeur 


Its  appearance 


The  place 


beautiful 


Its    beauty    in 
the  twilight 


In  darkness  the 
feeling  of  rev- 
erence. 


was  noble,  sweeping,  r^al,  and  the 
summit  burned  under  the  noon  sun- 
Ught  with  unearthly  radiance,  and 
glowed  and  lightened  till  it  seemed 
as  if  the  sky  and  snow  were  one. 
As  the  sun  sank  to  the  west,  Koweechee 
amplified  and  glorified  like  some 
mighty  orator  stepping  beforea  countless 
multitude  of  men.  He  loomed  over 
the  tall  pines,  and  intervening  hills 
with  inexpressible  grandeur — ^it  would 
seem  that  nothing  more  remained  of 
majesty  to  express — ^and  when  the 
sun  went  down  and  the  stars  came  out 
behind  his  awful  crown;  then  the  lone 
traveler,  crouching  close  beside  his 
camp-fire,  lifted  his  eyes  timidly  and 
whispered,  *'  Lord,  I  adore!"* 

SPRING  JOTTINGS 

March  3,  1879.  The  sun  is  getting 
strong,  but  winter  still  holds  her  own. 
No  hint  of  spring  in  the  earth  or  air. 
No  sparrow  nor  sparrow  song  yet. 

March  5.  The  day  warm  and  the 
snow  melting.  The  first  bluebird 
note    this    morning.    How    sweetly 

*  Hamlin  Garland,  in  the  "Ladies'  Home 
Journal/'  August,  1899.    By  permission. 

From  "Writing  in  English"  by  Maxwell  and 
Smith,  pp.  45,  46.  Published  by  American 
Book  Company. 
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it    dropped    down    from    the    blue 
overhead. 

March  lo.    A  real  spring  day  at 


Climax 


Various 


Spring  comes 

like  an 
inundation 


A  real  spring  day 
Flocks  of  bluebirds 


The  first  bluebird  note 
The  melting  of  the  snow 


The  strength  of  the  sun 


last,  and  a  rouser!  Thermometer 
between  50**  and  60**  in  the  coolest 
spot.  The  bluebirds!  It  seemed  as 
if  they  must  have  been  waiting  some- 
where close  by  for  the  first  warm 
day,  like  actors  behind  the  scenes, 
for  they  were  here  in  numbers  eariy 
in  the  morning;  they  rushed  upon 
the  stage  very  promptly  when  their 
parts  were  called. 

March  12.  A  change  to  more 
crispness  and  coolness,  but  a  delicious 
spring  morning.  The  air  is  full  of 
bird  voices.  A  few  days  ago,  not  a 
bird,  not  a  sotmd;  everything  rigid 
and  severe;  then  in  a  day  the  barriers 
of  winter  gave  way,  and  spring  comes 
like  an  inundation.* 

John  Burroughs. 

♦From  "sSiool  Composition,"  by  Maxwell 
and  Johnston,  p.  47.  Published  by  American 
Book  Company. 


To  fall  in  love  with  a  good  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  that  can  befall  us. 
It  is  to  have  a  new  influence  pouring  itself  into  our  Hfe,  a  new  teacher  to  inspire 
and  refine  us,  a  new  friend  to  be  by  our  side  always,  who,  when  life  grows  narrow 
and  warm,  will  take  us  into  his  wider  and  calmer  and  higher  world. 

Drummond. 
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ENGLISH  IDIOM 

Jessie  B.  Colburn 
Principal  P.  5.  106,  Manhattan 


In  a  former  article  under  this 
caption  (see  School  Work,  Vol. 
8,  No.  4),  in  which  the  necessity  and 
the  difficulty  of  inculcating  the  habU 
of  using  correct  oral  and  written 
English  were  dealt  with,  certain 
suggestions  were  made  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  procedure,  and  a  few 
model  lessons  were  given  illustrating 
methods  of  handling  one  or  two 
typical  errors  and  devices  for  fixing 
correct  forms.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  one  that  looms  so  large  in 
school  life  that  it  seems  to  merit  a 
more  extended  treatment;  primarily 
because  of  its  great  importance  to  the 
child's  future,  secondarily  because 
the  correcting  of  a  never  ending  suc- 
cession of  written  exercises  abound- 
ing in  the  most  appalling  solecisms 
is  one  of  the  teacher's  heaviest  tasks 
a  task  which  too  often  degenerates 
into  patient  drudgery,  deadening  to 
energy  and  initiative  alike. 

With  the  hope  of  presenting  some- 
thing helpful  in  this  field  of  endeavor, 
a  large  number  of  errors  in  English, 
submitted  by  teachers  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  have  been  scanned, 
and  an  attempt  at  classification  has 
been  made,  with  the  idea  that  if  in 
our  efforts  to  combat  this  particular 
evil  we  pause  to  decide  to  what 
specific  cause  each  one  may  be  as- 
signed, we  shall  be  more  apt  to 
devise  an  effective  remedy.  It  may 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  assure 
teachers  who  have  had  no  experience 
in  the  absolutely  foreign  sections  of 
a  great  city,  that  every  example 
cited  in  this  paper  is  a  matter  of 


everyday  occurrence  in  some  class- 
room of  Greater  New  York. 

A  study  of  this  collection  results 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  common 
errors  in  speech  may  be  tabulated 
under  about  a  half  dozen  headings. 

I. — Errors  in  grammatical  construc- 
tion due  to  foreign  birth  or  environment. 

These  consist  largely  in  such  mis- 
takes as: 

(a)  The  omission  of  the  preposition 
after  the  verb:  e.  g.,  "They  have  to 
operate  my  brother. " 

(6)  The  use  of  the  present  tense 
to  express  time,  past,  present,  or 
future:  e.  g.,  "He  throw  it  on  the 
floor"  (threw).  "I  eat  my  dinner," 
which  in  certain  Italian  sections  may 
mean,  indifferently,  last  night's  sup- 
per, this  morning's  breakfast,  or 
to-day's  dinner  not  yet  partaken  of, 
the  vague  context  being  the  sole  due 
to  its  interpretation. 

(c)  The  appearance  of  different 
tenses  or  time  ideas  in  the  same  sen- 
tence: e.  g.,  "The  postman  had  a 
bag  and  it  holds  the  letters";  "We 
have  been  to  Rockaway  yesterday/' 

(d)  The  use  of  incorrect  auxiliaries, 
as  in  "I  'm  got  it,"  or  their  doubling, 
as,  "I  did  n't  can  go  to  school." 

(e)  Deriving  a  verb  from  a  noun, 
as,  "My  baby  measled,"  a  rather 
common  procedure,  by  the  way,  in 
English,  which  has  many  so-called 
"denominative"  verbs  (derived  from 
nouns),  but  one  necessarily  frowned 
on  in  the  classroom. 

(/)  Using  a  verb  for  a  noun:  e.  g., 
**Can  I  get  my  card  of  vaccinate?" 
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(g)  The  absolute  rejection  of  the 
feminine  pronoun  (peculiar,  prob- 
ably, to  the  Italians):  e.  g,,  "Ma 
mother,  'e  washa  ma  face."  (My 
mother,  he  washed,  etc.) 

(h)  The  misplacing  of  the  adverb: 
e.  g.,  "I  first  got  it."  "I  will  be 
soon  home." 

II. — Grammatical  errors  common 
among  our  native  or  English-speaking 
pupils,  due  to  home  environment  and 
street  life. 

Here  we  include  the  double  nega- 
tives, double  superlatives,  the  "weak" 
verbs,  which  even  though  we  admit 
the  claim  that  their  persistence  is 
due  to  a  sturdy  peasant  strain  in 
the  blood  that  has  clung  uncon- 
sciously to  the  Elizabethan  English 
of  our  forbears,  or  trace  them  further 
still  to  the  early  Saxon  makers  of  the 
language,  knock  in  vain  at  the  doors 
of  polite  society;  the  mixed  singulars 
and  plurals;  wrong  verb  forms;  "me" 
for  "I";  "them"  for  "those";  "can" 
for  "may";  "ain't  got";  "got  it 
off  him";  "wouldn't  leave  him  go"; 

III. — Barbarisms  traceable  to  lack 
of  vocabulary.  Almost  exclusively 
due  to  foreign  birth  or  environment; 
such  as,  "I  stand  up  and  put  me  on" 
(I  rise  and  dress  myself).  "I  put 
out  myself"  (undressed).  "My 
father  killed  me"  (pimished  me 
severely).  "I  left  it  down"  (dropped 
it).  "We  are  holding  by  the  second 
paragraph"  (have  reached).  "I  go 
buy  eat"  (food).  "He  had  a  fraid 
(was  frightened).  " I  had  a  mad  on 
(was  angry).  And  many  more  quite 
as  astounding. 

IV.  —  Misuse  of  words.  Pound 
among  both  foreign  and  English- 
speaking  children,  due  either  to 
lack  of  vocabulary  or  to  failure  to 
distinguish  accurately  differences  of 


»» 
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meaning  in  somewhat  similar  words. 
To  the  first  cause  may  be  attributed 
such  a  remarkable  statement  as 
little  Rachel's,  made  last  year  in  a 
downtown  school:  "She  had  afraid 
on  and  so  she  ran  quick  and  behinded 
herself  behind  her  sister."  (To  be- 
hind is  to  hide.)  Under  the  latter 
may  be  submitted:  "The  teacher 
learned  us  that."  "Shall  I  bring 
the  note  to  the  office?"  "You  make 
too  much  mistakes." 

V. — Errors  due  to  mispronuncia- 
tion  mainly  picked  up  on  the  street, 
e.  g.,  tree  (three)  rows  of  boys;  de 
thoird  house;  etc. 

VI. — Slang,  Illustrations  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  are  readily  avail- 
able here,  some  distinctly  foreign, 
as  "He  gave  me  a  hack"  (struck 
me);  "My  brother's  in  college" 
(Italian — jail  or  public  institution); 
others  our  daily  familiars:  e.  g.,  "He 
swiped  me  pencil " ;  "  The  cop  pinched 
him,"  etc.,  etc. 

While  this  classification  does  not 
pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  practically 
all  errors  in  oral  language  may  be 
tabulated  under  some  one  of  the 
foregoing  headings.  Certain  trouble- 
some forms  recurring  frequently  in 
written  composition,  such  as  giving 
incomplete  statements  (phrases)  for 
full  sentences,  the  "and"  habit, 
"and  which"  used  incorrectly  as  a 
connective,  et  al,  have  not  been 
touched  upon,  but  these  are  com- 
paratively few  and  may  be  treated 
separately.  Many  of  the  examples 
cited  contain  more  errors  than  the 
one  they  are  used  to  illustrate;  in 
dealing  with  such  sentences,  concen- 
trate the  attention  on  the  wrong 
form  under  consideration;  correct 
other  mistakes  incidentally;  that  is, 
"Teach  one  thing  at  a  time,"  other- 
wise the  child's  mind  is  confused  and 
the  impression  is  weakened. 
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Classification  is  but  the  initial 
step  in  that  process  of  regeneration 
which  the  speech  of  the  average  city 
child  stands  so  sorely  in  need  of,  but 
if  teachers  will  examine  their  lists 
of  "Errors  in  English,"  sift  them  out 
into  their  respective  categories,  then 
attack  the  subject  logically,  var3ring 
the  method  to  suit  the  cause,  giving 
a  series  of  lessons  along  each  line 
so  that  repetition  may  help  to  drive 
the  idea  home  and  make  the  right 
form  automatic,  it  seems  fair  to 
believe  that  better  progress  in  this 
most  discouraging  phase  of  teaching 
may  be  made  and  happier  results 
reached.  The  importance  of  the 
work,  per  se,  and  its  value  as  a  time- 
saver  in  the  correction  of  written 
exercises,  certainly  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  fifteen  minutes  a  day, 
at  least  through  the  last  f otir  or  five 
years  of  the  elementary  school. 

Before  presenting  model  lessons 
based  on  some  of  the  sentences 
quoted,  it  may  be  well  to  append 
lists  of  errors  frequently  met  in 
classroom  work  under  their  respective 
headings,  with  a  few  general  sug- 
gestions anent  the  treatment  of  the 
different  types;  such  lists  being  sub- 
mitted both  as  an  aid  to  classification 
and  as  a  reference  list,  from  which 
selections,  and  to  which  additions, 
may  be*  made.  The  young  teacher 
is  cautioned  to  use  no  example  unless 
such  blunder  occurs  in  her  own  class. 
Do  not  gratuitously  introduce  the 
child  to  a  wrong  form  of  whose  use, 
up  to  that  time,  he  may  have  been 
absolutely  guiltless. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

When  errors  in  grammatical  con- 
struction are  being  dealt  with,  corre- 
late the  work,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study 


as  laid  down  in  the  English  syllabus. 
As  far  down  as  iB,  oral  drills  on 
**the  correct  forms  of  a  few  of  the 
incorrect  expressions  used  by  pupils" 
are  called  for,  and  this  work  is  con- 
tinued progressively  up  to  the  6B 
grade,  where  it  is  merged  in  the 
teaching  of  syntax  in  connection 
with  the  regular  study  of  technical 
grammar.  The  same  error  may  occur 
in  a  4A  and  a  6A  class  but  the  method 
of  correction  should  not  be  the  same; 
in  the  latter  case  the  correction  of 
the  error  can  be,  and  should  be, 
referred  to  the  lesson  period  devoted 
to  technical  grammar  (a  subject 
which  too  often  must  seem  to  the 
student  absolutely  divorced  from 
life),  or  at  least  treated  as  a  problem 
in  grammar  to  be  solved  by  the  pupil 
from  his  knowledge  of  that  subject. 

Where  lack  of  vocabulary,  due  to 
foreign  birth  and  environment,  has 
resulted  in  a  bastard  English  which 
almost  demands  an  interpreter,  great 
patience  is  required;  we  must  make 
haste  slowly,  but  surely.  Take  some 
single  expression  frequently  heard, 
i.  e.f  **I  put  me  on"  (dress  myself), 
as  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  Care- 
fully explain  the  proper  word  to  use 
and  if  it  can  be  profitably  done  (as 
in  this  case)  its  antonym.  Then  see 
that  each  child  uses  one  of  the  words 
in  a  sentence,  e.  g.,  "I  dress  myself 
every  morning,"  "I  dress  myself  for 
school,"  "I  undressed  myself  last 
night,"  etc.  The  reiteration  of  the 
correct  form  many  times  in  succession 
will  do  much  to  impress  it  on  the 
mind. 

When  words  are  misused  through 
failure  to  discriminate  shades  of 
meaning,  let  each  lesson  deal  with 
a  pair  of  such  words;  e.  g.f  learn  and 
teach;  take  and  bring.  Explain  the 
difference  in  meaning  to  the  child, 
simply  and  clearly;  then  have  pairs 
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of  contrasting  sentences  given  till 
the  child  has  grasped  the  distinction. 

The  "tough"  pronunciations  of 
the  street  Arabs  are  best  combatted 
by  giving  simple  articulation  drills. 
Often  the  trouble  is  that  the  child 
does  not  know  how  to  enunciate 
the  word  properly;  he  does  not  know 
that  in  order  to  make  the  sotmd  of 
"th"  in  the  the  tongue  must  pro- 
trude between  the  teeth;  that  if  he 
wishes  to  say  "third,"  not  "thoird," 
the  breath  column  should  be  directed 
upward  not  forward,  and  the  lips 
slightly  flattened.  The  commoply 
heard,  ugly  pronunciation  of  many 
words,  such  as  oil,  new,  skirt,  dance, 
length,  ask,  etc.,  etc.,  is  distinctly 
traceable  to  the  same  ignorance  of 
the  proper  use  of  the  vocal  organs. 
If  the  teacher  is  not  sure  of  her 
ability  to  guide  the  child  on  these 
points,  any  good  book  on  vocal 
culture  and  tone  production  will  give 
the  necessary  knowledge.  Monroe's 
**  Vocal  and  Physical  Training," 
though  old,  is  good. 

When  we  come  to  consider  slang 
as  a  source  of  bad  English,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  rather  a  grave 
situation.  Occasionally,  the  slang 
expression  of  to-day  is  adopted  by 
good  writers,  sanctioned  by  good 
usage,  appears  in  the  dictionary,  and 
to-morrow  is  a  recognized  constituent 
of  good  English  diction.  Then  again, 
American  conversation,  in  all  walks 
of  life,  is  permeated  with  slang; 
certain  slang  expressions  are  so 
graphic,  so  expressive  without  being 
vulgar,  that  we  hesitate  to  label 
them  taboo;  but  the  argot  of  the  street 
gang  has  seldom  anything  to  recom- 
mend it  and  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  on 
it.  It  is  not,  however,  an  easy  thing 
to  do.  Perhaps  a  wise  plan  is  to 
appeal   to   the    child's   instinct   for 


hero-worship.  Tell  him  something 
of  the  great  nations  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  this  grand 
tongue  of  ours,  of  the  great  men 
who  have  enriched  and  beautified 
it  and  handed  it  down  to  us,  a 
sacred  charge,  to  pass  on  to  the 
coming  generations  in  its  strength 
and  purity.  Rouse  their  pride  in 
the  fact  that  English  has  already 
become  the  world  language  commer- 
cially, and  is  fast  taking  first  place 
in  diplomatic  circles;  then  ask  if  they 
ought  not  to  reverence  it  and  refrain 
from  vulgarizing  and  debasing  it;  if 
each  will  not  do  his  part  to  preserve 
it  whole  and  clean.  Take  up  some 
common  slang  expression,  substitute 
simple,  forceful  English  for  it,  and 
try  to  enlist  the  S5rmpathies  of  the 
dass  on  the  side  of  good  English. 
A  "Good  English"  or  "No  Slang" 
club  might  be  formed  and  the  children 
encouraged  to  watch  their  speech 
and  to  strive  against  this  habit. 
This  is  not  so  visionary  as  perhaps 
it  sounds.  Children  are  idealists 
and  much  can  be  done  by  a  skillful 
appeal  to  the  emotional,  even,  if 
you  will,  the  sentimental  side. 

TABLE  OF  ERRORS 

I.  They    have    to    operate    my 

brother.  ^ 

He  went  to  the  hospital  to  be 

operated. 
He  throw  it  on  the  floor. 
I  'm  riding  out  by  my  mother. 
I  eat  my  dinner  (a  moveable 

feast.) 
She  gives  a  clap  on  the  door 

(knocked). 
Can  I  get  a  pencil? 
I  will  be  there. 
I  didn't  can  go  to  school. 
I  'm  got  it. 
Can  I  get  my  card  of  vaccinate? 
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My  baby  measled.  / 

My  sister,  'e  (he)  staid  home. 

My  mother,  'e  washed  my  face. 

I  went  on  a  wedding. 

I  go  by  my  mother  on  Brooklyn.  - 

She  did  it  for  purpose. 

She  walked  in  the  room. 

I  first  got  it. 

I  will  be  soon  home. 

My  teacher   has  on  her  desk 

wild  flowers. 
We  have    been  to  Rockaway 

yesterday. 
My  teacher  said  like  this:  ''Can 

she  have  your  book?" 
She  said  like  this:  ''You  should 

come." 
She  goes  to  Hebrew. 
I  was  to  the  park. 
You  have  seen  the  birds,  yes? 
'Er  'urt  ma  'and.       (She  hurt 

my  hand.) 
I  wanted  that  he  should  behave 

himself. 
He  extra  did  it.     (He  did  it  on 

purpose.) 
II.  His  hat  would  n't  be  owned  by 

neither. 
To  be  manly  is  not  to  have  no 

mean  ways. 
He  did  n't  git  nothing  for  it. 
,    I  ain't  got  no  book. 

You  shouldn't  oughter  put  in 

a  comma. 
Lincoln  splitted  rails. 
They   swored   so    much    John 

Smith  put  water  on  them. 
I  drawed  the  picture  of  it. 
If  it  is  one  feet  long. 
Women  was  brought  over. 
Are  we  going  to  do  those  kind 

of  sums? 
If  I  gains  ten  dollars. 
The  rings  tells  how  old  the  tree 

is. 
My  father  did  not  came. 
I  seen  him  go. 
I  did  not  saw  him. 


He  has  went  to  the  store. 

Nobody  is  got  my  book. 

You  left  me  go. 

Can  I  go? 

He  ain't  got  as  many  questions 

as  me. 
It  was  me. 
Me  and  my  father  got  a  good 

dinner. 
Them  bowls  are  on  the  window. 
She  got  a  pencil  off  me. 
I  got  it  off  him. 
I  'U  ask  her  to  leave  me  go. 
She  won't  leave  me  go. 
I  ain't  got  a  pendL 
A  yeoman  is  a  farmer  what 

owns  his  land. 
Lincoln  he  was  a  good  man. 
My  brother  he  went  with  me. 
Miss  said  will  you  leave 

her  the  loan  of  your  reader. 
He  went  to  the  hospital  with 

his  nose. 
His  complexion  is  dark  and  he 

had  a  moustache. 
I  lay  down  every  day  for  half 

an  hour. 
Rover  was  laying  before  the  fire. 
III.  I  stood  up  (rose)  late.  * 

I  had  to  put  myself  on  (dress). 
I  stand  up  and  put  me  on. 
I  put  out  myself  (undressed). 
I  had  to  go  buy  eat  (to  buy 

food). 
I  go  buy  eat. 
My  father  killed  me  (punished 

me  severely). 
I  knocked    (threw)   it  in  the 

waste  basket. 
I  knocked  it  away. 
Spill  it  out.  (Empty  the  basket.) 
I  live  on  the  stoop  (first  floor). 
I  have  n't  where  to  go. 
It  stood  in  the  paper  (was  stated 

in). 
It  stands  in  the  book. 
We  are  holding  on  page  50  in 

our  readers   (have   reached). 
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We  are  holding  by  the  second 

paragraph. 
I  will  hide  my  pen  (put  it  away). 
He  behind  himself  (hid). 
He  behinded  the  book. 
To-day  morning  (this  morning). 
I    extra   told   him    (told   him 

particularly). 
She  clapped  (knocked)  on  the 

door. 
She  gives  a  clap  by  the  door. 
They   smoked   the   house   out 

(disinfected). 
You  forgot  to  go  round  yourself 

(forgot  your  belt). 
.  I  left  it  down  (dropped  it). 
He  had  a  fraid  (was  frightened)* 
I  had  a  mad  on  (was  angry). 
There  was  a  day  when  we  had 

off  in  the  afternoon  (had  a 

holiday). 

IV.  The  small  handle  (hand)  of  the 

clock. 
I  asked  her  to  behind  it. 
How  much  times? 
You  make  too  mudi  mistakes. 
My  father  learned  me  about  it. 
The  teacher  learned    us   that 

example. 
It  sticks  me  (I  have  a  pricking 

pain). 
We  saw  the  monkeys  to  (too). 
We  went  two  the  monkey  house. 
To  of  his  men  carried  him  to  the 

rear. 
Shall  I  bring  the  note  to  the 

office? 
The  British  were  waiting  for  the 

war  (battle)  to  begin. 

V.  Sense  (since)  it  is  one  foot  long. 

He  brung  it  to  school. 

John  Snoith  fit  with  the  Sara- 
cens. 

Cap't  January  cltunb  over  the 
rocks. 

If  there  are  tree  (three)  rows 
of  plants. 

De  thoird  house  from  de  comer. 


She  lives  on  the  ate  (eighth) 

floor. 
VI.  He  gave  me  a  hack  (struck  me). 
My  brother's  in  college  (jail  or 

institution). 
De  cop  pinched  him. 
He  swiped  me  pencil. 
I  told  him  to  skidoo. 

Teachers  can  easily  piece  out  this 
list  from  everyday  experience. 

MODEL  LESSONS 
Lesson  I. — Fifth  Year. 

Aim: — ^To  correct  the  expression, 
"They  have  to  operate  my  brother." 

Note. — This  seems  rather  a  grue- 
some subject  to  select,  but  the  error 
is  one  that  occurs  so  frequently,  even 
among  adults  from  whom  better 
things  might  be  expected,  that  it 
seems  wise  to  dwell  on  it. 

Have  the  sentence  written  on  the 
blackboard. 

Point  to  the  Mississippi  River 
system  on  the  map;  show  how  many 
streams,  some  larger,  some  smaller, 
flow  into  the  river,  which  grows 
broader  and  deeper  as  it  flows  along, 
receiving  these  contributions  and 
steadily  increasing  in  volume  as  it 
nears  the  sea.  Liken  the  English 
language  to  a  great  river  system. 
Tell  the  children  that  many  of  our 
words  have  been  taken  from  other 
tongues,  and  that  the  language  has 
grown  greater  and  richer  as  these 
different  language  streams  have 
brought  their  contributions  to  it, 
just  as  the  river  deepens  and  widens 
as  many  streams  empty  into  it.  Tell 
them  that  one  language  from  which 
many  of  our  words  have  come  is 
the  Latin ;  that  two  Latin  words  which 
we  have  used  are  opus  meaning  workf 
labor,  and  operari,  to  work, 

"What  then  does  the  expression 
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'to  operate'  mean?"  "When  your 
mother  makes  coats  she  works  the 
sewing-machine.  Who  will  tell  me 
that,  using  the  word  taken  from  the 
Latin?"  "She  works  on  the  coats. 
Repeat  that  sentence,  changing  the 
word  'works'  to  our  word  from  the 
Latin. " 

"If  a  person  is  sick  and  is  taken 
to  the  hospital,  does  the  doctor  work 
him,  or  work  on  him  to  help  him  and 
make  him  well?"  "Does  he  operate 
the  sick  man  or  operate  on  him?" 

Point  to  the  sentence  on  the  board, 
asking  whether  it  is  correct  or  incor- 
rect. Ask  some  child  to  give  the 
correct  form.  Write  the  correct 
form  on  another  part  of  the  black- 
board. Erase  the  incorrect  form. 
Have  numerous  sentences  given,  using 
the  correct  form. 

Give  the  sentence,  "He  went  to 
the  hospital  to  be  operated. "  "Is  this 
correct  ?  "   "  Give  the  correct  form. '  ^ 

Lesson  II. — Sixth  Year. 

Aim: — To  correct  the  incorrect 
use  of  the  prepositions  by  and  to. 

Examples: 

I  am  riding  out  by  my  mother. 
I    went    by    my    aunt's    house 

yesterday. 

I  go  by  my  mother  on  Brooklyn. 

The  sentences  should  be  written 
on  the  blackboard  before  the  lesson 
is  begim. 

"What  part  of  speech  is  hy?'* 
"What  do  you  mean  by  a  preposi- 
tion?" "The  word  preposition 
simply  means  a  word  pUiced  before 
another  (pre-position)  to  connect  it 
with  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 
There  are  less  than  one  hundred 
of  these  little  words  in  the  English 
language,  but  they  are  of  great  im- 
portance because,  while  connecting 
words,  they  also  show  the  relation 


between  those  words.  If  the  wrong 
preposition  is  chosen,  the  wrong  re- 
lationship is  expressed. " 

"In  the  first  sentence  what  is  the 
idea  or  relation  to  be  expressed?" 
"What  m  the  third  sentence?" 
"When  we  wish  to  express  the  idea 
in  company  with,  accompanying,  we 
must  not  use  the  preposition  by. 
Does  any  one  know  what  preposition 
we  should  use?"  If  no  one  gives 
with,  supply  it;  do  not  waste  time 
letting  half  a  dozen  children  hazard 
wild  guesses. 

"Read  the  first  sentence  as  you 
would  give  it  now."  "It  would  be 
better  to  say  'I  am  going  out'  or 
'  I  am  going  riding  with  my  mother.' " 
Write  this  form  on  another  part  of  the 
blackboard,  using  red  chalk  for  with. 

"Read  the  third  sentence  using 
the  correct  preposition  before  *my 
mother.'  "  "^What  question  does  on 
Brooklyn  answer?"  "Who  knows 
what  preposition  should  be  used  to 
show  the  idea  of  place  or  direction? 
To  answer  the  question  where?"  If 
necessary,  give  to.  "Read  the  third 
sentence  correctly. "  Write  it  under 
the  first,  using  red  chalk  again  for 
with  and  yellow  for  to.  Red  and  yel- 
low chaUc  marks  are  more  easily  seen 
across  a  room  than  blue  or  green. 

"Read  the  second  sentence." 
"What  question  does  the  prepoa- 
tional   phrase   answer?"  "What 

preposition  then  should  be  used?" 
'  *  Give  the  sentence  correctly. "  Write 
it  below  the  others,  using  yellow 
chaUc  for  the  word  to. 

Erase  the  incorrect  forms.  Have 
many  sentences  given,  using  the  prep- 
ositions with  and  to. 

Lesson  III. — Fourth  Year. 

Aim: — ^To  correct  such  expressions 
as  "Can  I  leave  the  room?" 
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Stand,  Jennie."  "Are  you  able 
to  stand?"  "Can  you  stand?" 
"Walk  to  the  door."  "Can  you 
walk?"  "Go  into  the  hall  and  then 
come  back  into  the  room."  "What 
have  you  done?"  "Can  you  leave 
the  room?"  "Are  you  able  to  leave 
the  room?"  "Unless  you  are  too 
sick  to  walk  or  someone  is  holding 
you  or  the  door  is  locked  you  can 
leave  the  room;  you  are  able  to.  Is 
that  what  Alice  meant  when  she 
said:  'Can  I  leave  the  room?'  " 
"What  did  she  want  to  know?" 
"What  word  shall  we  use  in  place  of 
can  when  we  are  asking  permission 
to  do  a  thing?"  If  the  children  do 
not  know,  tell  them. 

Let  each  child  ask  permission  to 
do  something,  using  may  in  the 
question.  Answer  each  question, 
giving  a  full  statement  in  reply,  e.  g,, 
P.—*' May  I  have  a  pencil?"  T.— 
"You  may  have  a  pencil." 

Lesson  IV, — Eighth  Year. 

Aim: — To  teach  pupils  to  dis- 
criminate between  He  and  lay. 

Examples: 

The  hen  lays  eggs. 

Rover  is  laying  before  the  fire. 

I  lay  down  every  day  for  half 

an  hour. 

Note. — Lay  is  seldom  used  incor- 
rectly; lie  is  the  trouble-breeder. 

' '  Read  the  first  sentence. "  "  Pick 
out  the  predicate."  "Give  its 
principal  parts."  Write  them  on 
tjie  board.  "What  is  the  object?" 
"Since  lays  takes  an  object,  what 
kind  of  verb  is  it?"  "Define  a 
transitive  verb."  Under  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  lay  write:  "Lay  is  a 
transitive  verb;  it  takes  an  object." 

"Read  the  second  sentence." 
"Pick  out  the  verb."  "What  is  the 
object  of    is    laying?**     ,"What  is 


wrong  with  the  sentence?"  "A 
transitive  verb  is  used  intransi- 
tively; without  an  object." 

Follow  the  same  line  of  work  with 
the  third  sentence. 

"Who  can  name  an  intransitive 
verb  somewhat  similar  in  form  to 
lay?"  "Give  its  principal  parts." 
Write  them  on  the  board.  Do  not 
write  them  under  the  statements 
about  lay.  Place  them  far  enough 
away  to  keep  the  visual  images  dis- 
tinct, and  thus  avoid  confusing  the 
mental  image.  Under  the  princi- 
pal parts  write:  **Lie  is  an  intransitive 
verb ;  it  does  not  take  an  object. " 

Let  one  pupil  come  to  the  board, 
erase  the  incorrect  and  substitute 
the  correct  words  in  the  second  sen- 
tence, using  colored  chalk.  Have 
another  do  the  same  for  the  third 
sentence.  Call  on  different  pupils  to 
give  sentences  in  which  the  transitive 
verb  lay  is  required;  others  to  use 
the  intransitive  verb  lie.  Get  sen- 
tences that  will  bring  into  use  the 
different  principal  parts  of  the  verbs. 

Lesson  V. — Fourth  Year. 

Aim: — To  show  the  diflEerence  be- 
tween take  and  bring. 

Example: 

Shall  I  bring  the  note  to  the  office? 

Have  the  sentence  written  on  the 
board. 

Tell  the  children  that  English 
words  are  derived  from  many  older 
languages,  and  that  often,  by  search- 
ing out  the  original  meaning,  we  can 
see  why  words  with  similar  meanings 
are  used  differently.  Give  as  ex- 
amples take  and  bring. 

Take  is  akin  to  the  Gothic  tikan, 
to  touvh;  it  carries  the  idea  of  pro- 
pinquity, of  closeness.  Brings  on  the 
other  hand,  means  to  carry  from  a 
more  distant  to  a  nearer  place.    Write 
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these  statements  on  the  board. 
Have  the  children  read  them  and,  if 
necessary,  discuss  till  the  distinction 
is  grasped.  Then  turn  to  the  sen- 
tence on  the  board.  Call  up  some 
child  and  hand  him  a  folded  paper 
in  the  semblance  of  a  note.  Let 
another  child  sit  in  one  comer  of 
the  room  to  represent  the  principal 
in  the  office.     Ask  the  child  whether 


he  is  to  take  or  bring  the  note  to  the 
office.  Devise  errands  from  distant 
parts  of  the  room  to  the  teacher, 
from  the  teacher  to  various  parts  of 
the  room,  and  have'  the  children 
decide  which  word  is  the  coirect  one 
to  use  in  formulating  the  request 
in  each  case.  If  possible,  have  each 
child  in  the  room  use  one  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence. 
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Grade  6A 

TYPES  IN  ARITHMETIC  FOR   1ST  WEEK 

Under  each  type  there  *  should  be 
lErom  5  to  20  problems  given. 

Denominate  numbers. 

Liquid  measure. 

4  gills  in  I  pint. 

fi  pints  in  i  quart. 

4  quarts  in  i  gallon. 

3iJ/^  gallons  in   i   barrel. 

2  barrels 

or  63  gallons  in  i  hogshead 

1.  Teach  table  and  abbreviations 
of  words.  Pt.  is  the  correct  abbre- 
viation for  pint  and  pints.  The  form 
pts.  should  not  be  used.  This  is 
true  of  all  abbreviations  of  words 
in  tables. 

Note  the  numbers:  4,  2,  4,  31 J^,  2, 
63,  as  an  aid  to  memorizing  the  table. 

2.  Pupils  should  write  and  recite 
the  table  from  memory. 

3.  Rapid  oral  questions  as  a  drill: 

I  gal.  equals  what? 

I  qt. 

4qt. 

313^  gal.     '•        "    ? 

4.  I  qt.  reduce  to  gills. 
Reduce  i  gal.  to  pints. 

I  gal.  to  gills. 
I  hhd.  to  quarts. 
The  object  is  to  reduce  i  of  each 
to  lower '  denominations. 

5.  Reduce  3  qt.  to  gills. 

"        2  gals,  to  pt. 
More   than    i    of  each   to  lower 
denominations. 

6.  Reduce  3  gal.,  2  qt.  to  pints. 

"        I  hhd.,  3  gal.  to  quarts. 

Two  denominations  used. 

Note. — Treat  each  of  the  tables 
given  for  this  week  in  this  way,  using 
the  six  steps. 

7.  In  J^  qt.  how  many  pt.? 


a 


"  ? 
"  ? 


it 


tt 


In  }4  gal.  how  many  qt.? 

"  ^  gal.     "        "      qt.? 
Object,    reduction   of   fraction   to 

the  next  lower  denomination. 

8.  Reduce  ^  gal.  to  qt.  and  pt. 
Any  simple  fraction  to  lower  de- 
nominations. 

Give  easy  problems  only. 

Percentage. 

9.  }4  equals  .50  equals  50%  and 
50%  equals  .50  equals  J^. 

Drill  on  both  ways. 

If  a  pupil  makes  a  mistake,  he 
should  work  out  the  example  on 
paper  or  blackboard.  Then  mem- 
orize it. 

(No  other  work  in  percentage  this 
week.) 

BUls. 

10.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1911. 
Mr.  John  R.  White, 

237  West  127th  Street. 
Bought  of  R.  H.  Greene  &  Co., 
1642  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y, 

Bread  and  Cake  Bakery. 
Study  beginnings  of  lines,  position, 
punctuation,  etc. 

Measurements. 

11.  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  a  floor, 
15  ft.  long  and  13  ft.  wide?  Ex- 
planation: In  I  ft.  of  length  (or 
width)  there  are  13  sq.  ft.  (or  15  sq. 
ft.);  in  15  ft.  (or  13  ft.)  of  length, 
there  will  be  15  times  13  sq.  ft.  (or 
13  times  15  sq.  ft.). 

A  room  is  12,'  by  14'.  What  is  its 
area  or  surface?  This  sign  (')  i» 
used  by  architects  instead  of  the 
word  ft. ;  as,  14'  3'  means  14  ft.,  3  in. 
It  is  also  used  in  text  books. 

Give  a  few  examples  where  the 
length  or  width  or  both  are  in  feet 
and  inches.  In  this  case,  have  pupils 
change  the  inches  to  part  of  a  foot. 
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(Give  problems  in  which  the  ntimbers 
will  cancel.) 

A  tank  is  9  ft.,  4  in.  wide  and  16  ft. 
6  in.  long.     Area  of  the  floor? 

4  in.  equals  }i  ft.  hence  9  J4  ft.  wide. 

6  in.  equals  }4  ft.  hence  i6>^  ft.  long. 

9>4  times  i6>4  (use  cancellation). 

V  times  ¥  equals  156  sq.  ft.    Ans. 

TYPES  IN  ARITHMETIC  FOR  2ND  WEEK 

Denominate  numbers. 

1.  Treat  each  table  same  as  first 
week. 

Percentage. 

2.  Find  20%  of  50. 
20%  equds  .20  =  Ys 

Statement: 

Whole  (no.)  50  =  |  of  the  no. 

Part  ?        =  i  of  the  no. 

Work:    Vs  ot  50  «  10,  Ans. 

or: 
Statement : 


Whole  (no.)  50 
Part  ? 

Work:    50 
.20 


==  i.oo  of  the  no. 
a  .20  of  the  no. 


10j%^  Ans. 
Every  business  fraction  from   J^ 
to  i  should  be  given  at  least  once 
during  the  week,  either  in  oral  or 
written  work. 

BiUs. 

3.  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  17,  1910. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Stone, 
197  Beacon  Street. 
Bought  of  G.  S.  Thomson  &  Co. 

384  Regent  Street. 
Gold  and  Silver  Jewelry. 
Who  bought  the  jewelry? 
He  (H.  L.  Stone)  must  pay  for  it. 
Until  he  does,  he  is  said  to  be  in 
debt  for  it,  or  a  "debtor." 

Measurements. 

Have  an  empty  box  as  large  as 
possible  at  hand  to  use  in  explaining 
this  work. 


A  bin  (explain  meaning  of  bins)  is 
20  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  high. 
How  many  cubic  feet  in  it? 

Let  pupils  find  the  number  of 
square  feet  in  the  floor  of  the  bin. 

20  times  12  equals  240  sq.  ft.  (use 
box  here). 

What  do  we  do  to  get  240  sq.  ft? 

How  do  we  find  the  area,  or  surface, 
of  the  floor?  (Multiply  the  length 
by  the  width.) 

If  there  are  240^  sq.  ft.  in  the  floor, 
how  many  cubic  feet  wotdd  there 
be  if  the  box  were  i  foot  high?  (240 
cu.  ft.) 

Why?    (Go  slowly  here.) 

Then  if  there  are  240  cu.  ft.  in 
I  ft.  of  height,  in  8  ft.  of  height  how 
many  cu.  ft.?    (8  times  240  cu.  ft) 

What  is  a  short  way  to  get  the 
cubical  contents?  (Reduce  the  length, 
width,  and  height  to  the  same  de- 
nominations, and  multiply  the  num- 
bers together  and  call  it  cubic  feet 
or  etc.). 

In  this  way  lead  up  to  the  can- 
cellation method  and  use  it  always, 
calling  for  explanations  occasionally. 

A  tank  (explain  meaning  of  tank) 
is  14  ft.  by  8  ft.  by  10  ft.  How  many 
cu.  ft.? 

14  X  8  X  10  equals  1120  cubic  feet 

Give  a  few  simple  ones  with  feet 
and  inches;  as,  8  ft.  4  in.  by  9  ft.  6  in. 
by  15  ft- 

TYPES  IN  ARITHlfBTIC  FOR  3RD  WEEK 

Denominate  numbers. 

1.  Memorize  tables. 

2.  Write  and  recite  each  table  as  a 
whole. 

3.  Drill:  rapid  oral  questions,  such 
as 

4  gills  equal?  (i  pint) 

2  pints  equal?  (i  quart) 

I  gallon  equals?  (4  quarts) 

I  hhd.  equals?  (2  bbl.  or  63  gal.) 
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These  are  questioiis  on  the  table,     each  at  least  onoe  during  the  week 


it 


no  reductions. 

4.  Reduce  8  gills  to  pints. 
6  pints  to  quarts. 
16  quarts  to  gallons. 

The  object  is  to  reduce  to  next     Statement: 
higher  denomination,  using  ntmibers 
that  are  exact  multiples  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  tables. 

5.  Reduce  8  gills  to  quarts. 
Reduce  16  pints  to  gallons. 

Reducing  two  steps,  working  out     Statement: 
each  step  at  first.      Ntmibers  should 
be  multiples  of  those  in  the  table. 

6.  Reduce  18  pints  to  higher  de- 
nominations. 19  gills.  72  pints.  86 
quarts. 

This  is  the  final  step,  the  use  of 
numbers  that  leave  remainders. 


if  possible. 
Find  87^%  of  560. 
^7H%  equals  .873^  equals  i 


Whole  (no.)  560 

Part  ? 

Work:  i  of  560  equals  490. 
or: 


=f  of  the  no. 
=  J  of  the  no. 


Whole  (no.)  560 
Part  ? 

Work :        560 

^S7H 


=  1.00  of  the  no. 
=  .87}^  of  the  no. 


Percentage. 

7.  Use    fractions    from  |  to    Vo, 

Bills.  

8. 


280 
3920 
4480 


490 


Mr.  Edward  Bdson, 
394  Seventh  Avenue. 

Bought  of  Benjamin  H.  Fenton, 
794  Worth  Street. 

Dry  Goods. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17, 191 1. 


48  yd.  Muslin 
13  yd.  Lining 
I  doz.  Spools  Thread 


Study  above  with  regard  to  the 
ruling  of  lines,  kinds  of  lines,  dis- 
tances between  lines,  place  where 
items  are  written,  capitals,  abbrevia- 
tions, etc. 

Measuremenls. 

9.  Do  not  use  two  denominations 
here  as  ft.  and  in.  together. 

A  room  is  16'  times  14'  times  9'. 
Give  its  cubical  contents  in  inches. 

Let  children  find  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  in  this  room. 

16  X 14  X  9  equals  1976  cu.  ft. 

How  many  cubic  inches  in  i  cu.  ft.  ? 


at  $  .22 

at     .18 

• 

at     .37 

Then  how  do  you  find  the  number 
of  cubic  inches  in  1976  cu.  ft.? 

Hence  we  have: 

16  X  14  X  9  times  1728  equals 
the  number  of  cu.  in.  in  the  room. 

TYPES  IN  ARITHMETIC  FOR  4TH  WEEK 

Denominate  numbers. 

1.  Treat  the  tables  in  this  week's 
work  as  shown  by  last  week's  t3rpes. 

Percentage. 

2.  i6}i%  of  a  number  is  12;  what 
is  the  ntmiber? 
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i6^%  equals  .16^  equals  }i 
Statement: 


Whole  (no.)      ? 
Part  12 

Work:        ■J^  =  I2 

BUls. 
3- 


=  J-  of  the  no. 
=  >^  of  the  no. 


Omit  the  unnecessary  part  6  times 
12  which  pupils  can  do  mentally; 
as,  i  equals  6  X  12  equals  72. 


Mr.  Robert  M.  Jenkins, 
427  West  119th  Street. 

Bought  of  H.  C.  F.  Koch  &  Co., 
138  West  125th  Street. 

Department  Store. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17, 191 1. 


s^A  yd.  Silk 

4  yd.  Lace 
2  Spools  Silk 
6  yd.  Lining 


Amount  of  bill  to  be  found.  Work 
may  be  placed  below  the  bill  and  left 
on  the  paper.  As  much  as  possible 
should  be  done  mentally. 

The  vertical  line  between  dollars 
and  cents  takes  the  place  of  the 
decimal  point. 

Measurements. 

4.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  by 
pouring  in  a  gallon  of  liquid  it  takes 
up  231  cu.  in.  of  a  tank,  etc.  (Use 
box  or  etc.  as  tank.) 

Then  if  2  gallons  are  poured  in, 
they  will  fiU  how  many  cubic  inches. 

If  the  box  contained  493  cu.  in., 
how  many  gallons  would  it  hold? 

A  tank  contained  861  cu.  in.;  how 
many  gallons  of  water  will  it  hold? 

861  cu.  in.  divided  by  231  cu.  in 
equals  ?  Ans.  Show  that  it  may 
be  worked  by  cancellation  thus: 

41 


%6*X  I      41 

— =— or3A  gal. 

•S*    II 

99 
II 

Give  problems  in  which  the  num- 
bers will  cancel  easily. 


$10 

20 

9 

50 
18 

75 

$20 

at  $1.20 

at   2.37J^ 
at     .09 
at     .123^ 
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Pupils  should  learn  the  prime  factors 
of  23 1  (7  X  3  X 1 1 )  to  facilitate  the  work. 

TYPES  IN  ARITHMETIC  FOR  5TH  WEEK 

Select  the  problems  from  any 
source,  preferably  from  the  text 
books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
Vary  the  questions  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, following  the  idea  of  the  type 
given  rather  than  the  wording.  Oc- 
casionally allow  pupils  to  read  the 
problems  aloud,  then  to  tell  what 
is  given  and  what  is  to  be  found. 
Allow  the  pupils  to  guess  answers 
before  working  problems,  and  when 
finished  compare  with  the  answer 
fotmd. 

Denominate  numbers. 
Add,  qt.         pt. 

3  I 

1  o 

2  I 

Two  columns  at  first. 
2.  Find  the  sum  of 


bu. 

7 

4 
10 

15 


pk. 

3 

2 

3 
o 


qt. 

5 
6 

7 
4 
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Leave  the  more  difficult  work  for 
the  6th  week 

Percentage. 

3.  Same  kind  of  work  as  in  4th 
week. 

Bills. 

4.  Same  kind  of  work  on  bills  as 
in  4th  week,  adding  the  term,  creditor. 

MecLSuremerUs. 

5.  Review  2150.4  cu.  in.  in  i  bu. 

231  cu.  in.  in  I  gal. 
5760  grains  "  i  lb.  troy. 
7000  grains  "  i  lb.  avoir. 

6.  A  tank  contains  7542  cu.  in.; 
how  many  gallons  will  it  hold? 

The  cubical  contents  of  a  bin  are 
4798  cu.  in. ;  how  many  bu.  of  wheat 
wiU  it  contain? 

TYPES  IN  ARITHMETIC  FOR  6TH  WEEK 

Denominate  numbers. 

I.  Addition  of  3  successive  units. 
BiUs.  

4. 

Mr.  Ralph  Seamon, 

642  Madison  Ave. 


Use  long  and  square  measure  and 
other  difficult  work. 

Percentage. 

2.  Finding  part  of  a  number. 

3.  Finding  a  number  when  a  part 
is  given. 

The  object  of  giving  both  cases 
together  this  week  is  to  be  sure  pupils 
can  distinguish  one  from  the  other 
and  to  find  out  whether  the  method 
employed  is  clearly  grasped.  Hence 
both  cases  should  be  given  in  the 
same  lesson.  Using  the  same  problem 
to  illustrate  both  cases  is  a  help ;  as, 

A  man  who  owned  a  factory  em- 
ployed 550  hands;  he  discharged  20% 
of  them  on  the  ist  of  Jan.  How 
many  did  he  discharge?  and 

A  man  who  owned  a  factory  dis- 
charged no  hands  which  was  20% 
of  the  number  employed.  How  many 
were  employed? 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  15,  191 1. 


Bought  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Sixth  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Department  Store. 


3}i  yd.  Cloth 
4  yd.  Lace 
2  yd.  Silk 
6  yd.  Braid 
2  spools  Silk 


at  J  .72 

$2 

25 

at   .37>^ 

I 

50 

at  i.33J^ 

2 

67 

at   .I2>^ 

75 

at   .09 

18 

$7 

35 


Use  business  fractions  as  much  as     grains  are  the  more  important  items, 
possible.      The    numbers   should    be 
such  as  are  easily  handled.  types  in  arithmetic  for  7TH  week 


Measurements. 

5.  See  plan  for  week.  Don't 
spend  too  much  time  on  this  com- 
parison.    The  ntunber  of  oa*>ces  and 


Denominate  numbers. 

I .  From  4  yd.  2  ft. 
take    I    "     I  '* 
See  plan  of  ist  &  2nd  weeks  for 
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order  in  which  to  take  up  tables. 
No  borrowing.  Use  two,  then 
three  denominations. 

2.  From  35  rd.  3  yd.  o  ft. 
take   20  "     I  "    2  " 

Using  o's  in  any  part  of  the 
minuend  and  consequently  borrowing 
from  the  next  higher  denomination. 

Reduce  fractions  in  answers  to 
int^ers  of  lower  denominations. 

3.  Prom  31  rd.  4  yd.  i  ft. 
take    18  "    fl  "    2  " 

Borrowing.  One  step  in  advance 
of  the  tjrpe  above.  In  this  e3cample 
I  ft.  must  be  added  after  the  borrow- 
ing, whereas  in  the  preceding  step 
this  was  unnecessary. 

4.  Prom  27  rd.  o  yd.  o  ft. 
take  20  "    «  "    2  " 

Borrowing  from  the  2nd  higher 
denomination. 

Bills.  

7. 

Mr.  Albert  Mason, 


5.  From  It  rd.  3  yd.  I  ft. 

take     5  "    4  "    2  " 
Borrowing  in  consecutive  denomi- 
nations. 

Percentage. 

6.  What  per  cent,  of  80  is  20? 
Find  what  fractional  part  20  is  of 

80,  and  then  reduce  that  answer  to 

per  cent. 

Statement: 


«i.ooof  theno. 
=s    ?   of  the  no. 


Whole  (no.)  80 
Part  to 

Work: 

Much  can  be  done  mentally. 

It  is  better  to  reduce  the  fraction 
to  lowest  terms  before  changing  it 
to  per  cent.,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 


Chicago,  III.,  June  15,  1910. 


284  North  Robey  Street. 

Bought  of  Henry  Rathbone, 
328  State  Stieet. 

Meat  Market. 


SH  lb.  Ham 
4^  lb.  Lamb  Chops 
i4Ji  lb.  Turkey 
2  lb.  Tripe 


at  $  .20 

$1 

75 

at   .32 

99 

at   .24 

3 

42 

at   .16 

32 

$6 

48 

Received  payment, 

Henry  Rathbone, 


Measurements. 

8.  Comparison  of  avoirdupois  and 
troy  weights.  Drill  on  these  tables. 
use  them  in  the  work  in  subtraction 
of  denominate  numbers. 

TYPES  IN  ARITHMETIC  FOR  8tH  WEEK 

Denominate  numbers. 

I.  Follow  the  five  steps  indicated 
in  the  7th  week's  work. 
Drill  on  difl&cult  parts. 


2.  Find  the  difference  in  time  from 
Feb.  4,  1906,  to  Nov.  23,  1911. 
yr.  mo.  da. 

191 I  II  23 

1906  •  4 

No  borrowing. 

Pupils  often  confuse  the  dates, 
putting  the  month  and  day  with  the 
wrong  year;  as,  11  mo.  23  da.  with 
the  year  1906.  They  should  be 
warned  against  this. 
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3.  How  old  was  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  died?  He  was  bom  Feb. 
12,  1809,  and  died  Apr.  14,  1865. 

Find  your  own  age  in  years,  months, 
and  days.  Every  pupil  in  6A  should 
be  able  to  do  this. 

Borrowing. 

Percenlage. 

4.  What  per  cent,  of  $3760  are 

$3290? 

Find    what    fractional    part    one 
number  is  of  the  other,  and  then 
change  that  answer  to  per  cent. 
Statement: 


Whole  (no.)  $3760 
Part  3290 

Work: 

3290 


=  1 .00  of  the  no. 

=    ?  of  the  no. 


7 

— T—  eauals^ 
3760  ^"^^s 

i  equals  .87H  equals  87}^%. 

Bills. 

5.  This  week's  work  on  checks  is 
merely  explanatory. 
The  form  of  a  check: 

No.  216       New  York,  April  2,  191 1. 

The  Com  Exchange  Bank 

of  New  York 

Pay  to  John  Smith        or  order, 

Fifty-four  25/100  Dollars 

J54-Aftr  James  Freeborn. 

Unless  blank  checks  for  pupils  to 
fill  in  can  be  furnished  by  the  teacher, 
pupils  will  be  obliged  to  write  out 
checks  in  full.  A  few  checks  of 
several  different  banks  should  be 
shown  to  pupils. 

An  order  on  a  bank  from  one  of 
its  depositors  for  the  payment  of 
money  is  called  a  check. 

By  putting  money  in  a  commercial 
bank  or  in  a  bank  that  has  a  com- 
mercial department,  one  may  obtain 
what  is  called  a  check  book  (a  check 
book  should  be  shown  to  the  pupils) 
i.e.,  a  small  book  the  leaves  of  which 
consist  of  blank  checks  to  be  used 
instead  of  money  in  paying  bills,  etc. 


There  are  stubs,  also,  or  else  pagesi 
on  which  to  keep  track  of  the  amounts 
etc.,  paid  out.  These  are  left  in 
the  book. 

By  using  checks  instead  of  cash 
money,  one  is  saved  the  worry  of 
having  money  arotmd  with  the  possi- 
bility of  losing  it.  Furthermore, 
checks  serve  as  receipts  because  they 
must  be  indorsed  (explain  the  mean- 
ing of  indorsed)  by  those  who  receive 
the  money  and  they  are  always 
returned  to  the  depositor  by  the 
bank  after  being  cashed  and  deducted 
from  the  depositor's  account. 

If  pupils  are  interested  in  knowing 
how  checks  finally  arrive  at  the  bank 
upon  which  they  are  drawn,  refer 
ihem  to  these  two  artides  on  the 
Clearing  House; — one  in  the  Ency" 
dopedia  Americana  and  the  other 
in  Munsey*s  Magazine  of  1896-7  on 
file  in  most  public  libraries. 

They  are  considered  among  the 
best  on  the  subject. 

Measurements. 

6.  How  many  bu.  of  wheat  can 
be  stored  in  a  bin  that  is  32  ft.  long, 
15  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  high? 

32  X  15  X  21  X  1728  X  siTon 
equals  ?  Ans. 

Have  pupils  find  the  greatest  com- 
mon divisor  of  1728  &  2150.4.  After 
they  have  found  it  (192),  have  them 
memorize  it  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
work.  Look  out  for  the  decimal 
point  in  11.2;  call  attention  to  the 
factors  of  11.2  which  are  8X7X2X.1 
or  4X4  etc. 

In  most  (not  all,  however)  of  these 
examples,  the  numbers  shotdd  be 
such  as  can  be  readily  cancelled. 

This  plan  will  be  continued  in  the 
next  number  of  School  Work. 
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WEEKLY  PLAN  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

Isaac  Price 
P.  S.  62  Manhattan 


Grade  7B 

• 

isi  week. — ^Briefly  review  the  sa- 
lient features  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Elizabethan  Era;  the  relative 
position  of  the  king,  the  barons,  and 
the  common  people  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Catholics  and  the  Protes- 
tants in  England;  the  English  Church. 

2nd  week, — ^The  character  of  the 
Stuarts ;  James  I. ;  the  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  absolutism  of  the  Tudor  sov- 
ereigns; contest  between  the  king 
and  the  Parliament;  religion;  royal 
prerogatives;  the  rule  of  the  favor- 
ites; taxation;  the  revival  of  impeach- 
ments; England  and  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

3rd  week. — Character  of  Charles 
I.;  the  favorites;  England's  foreign 
policy;  Sir  John  Eliot;  the  Parlia- 
ments of  1628  and  1629;  the  revenues; 
tonnage  and  poundage;  monopolies; 
the  forests;  ship-money;  Hampden's 
resistance;  the  outbreak  in  Scotland 
on  account  of  religious  matters; 
meeting  of  the  Short  Parliament; 
reasons  for  summoning;  attitude;  dis- 
solution. 

4ih  week. — ^The  Long  Parliament; 
leading  events;  prominent  mem- 
bers; restrictions  on  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives ;  attack  on  the  five  members ; 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads;  leaders; 
division  of  the  support  of  the  king 
and  of  Parliament ;  sources  of  strength 


and  weakness;   the   cities   and   the 
country.    Contrasts. 

Sthweek. — England  during  the  years 
1642  to  1660;  the  Great  Civil  War; 
leading  events;  prominent  men;  posi- 
tion of  Scotland;  Nottingham,  Edge- 
hill,  Marston  Moor,  and  Naseby;  the 
Protectorate;  character  of  Cromwell; 
execution  of  the  king;  Puritan  rule; 
its  strength  and  weakness;  foreign 
affairs,  particularly,  Holland  and  the 
Colonies. 

6th  week. — ^The  Restoration  and  the 
Bloodless  Revolution  of  1688;  charac- 
ters of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. ;  poli- 
tical conditions;  Parliament  and  the 
sovereign;  religious  conditions;  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence;  the  Test 
Act;  the  Exclusion  Bill;  the  begin- 
ning of  political  parties;  the  standing 
army;  the  Seven  Bishops;  trial;  the 
deposition  of  James  II. 

yth  week. — ^William  and  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne;  Parliament  and  the 
succession;  Whigs  and  Tories;  results 
of  the  Revolution;  Bill  of  Rights; 
Act  of  Toleration;  Act  of  Settlement; 
a  brief  review  of  the  leading  events 
and  their  relations  through  the  reign 
of  James  II. 

8th  week. — ^The  reigns  of  William 
III.,  Queen  Anne,  George  I.;  charac- 
ter of  each;  internal  affairs;  the  wars 
with  France  and  their  extension  to 
the  American  continent;  with  related 
European  and  American  and  EngUsh 
events;  the  winning  of  India  from  the 
French ;  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mogul 
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power;  prominent  English  statesmen 
and  generals;  the  importance  of  these 
wars  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
development  of  England;  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  people. 

Qth  week. — ^The  Seven  Years'  War 
and  the  French  and  Indian  War; 
English,  European,  and  American 
events  related;  special  emphasis  on 
the  character  and  the  leading  events 
of  the  reign  of  George  I.;  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  system;  compare 
with  the  American  Cabinet;  the 
social  and  industrial  condition  of 
English  people. 

loih  week. — ^The  American  Revolu- 
tion. In  this  work  it  is  the  purpose  to 
show  the  justice  of  England's  actions 
from  the  English  point  of  view,  and 
to  contrast  it  with  the  American  view. 
Develop  the  various  acts  of  trade 
and  commerce  from  the  monopolies 
granted  by  Charles  I.  to  the  end  of 
the  period  just  after  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  and  show 
their  influence  on  the  American  Re- 
volution. Briefly  treat  of  the  events 
of  the  war. 

nth  week. — Pitt  and  his  contem- 
plated reform;  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; the  attitude  of  England;  political 
and  economic  difficulties;  Home  Rule; 
the  Union  of  England  and  Ireland. 

I2th  week. — ^The  Napoleonic  Wars ; 
the  necessity  for  England's  control  of 
the  sea;  impressment,  etc.;  commer- 
cial warfare;  leading  events;  Water- 
loo and  the  Peace  of  Paris;  England, 
the  treasurer  and  financier  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars;  War  of  1812  with 
America. 

13th  week. — The  industrial  revolu- 
tion; changes  in  manufacturing,  use 
of  machinery,  inventions,  the  factory 


system;  emigration;  effects  of  in- 
dustry on  the  working  class;  the  agra- 
rian revolution;  the  Com  Laws  and 
their  repeal;  prominent  characters 
associated  with  these. 

I4ih  week. — The  rise  of  Democ- 
racy; the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832; 
political  condition  of  England  from 
1 8 15  to  1830;  Whigs,  Tories,  Houses 
of  Parliament;  the  king,  the  nation; 
triumph  of  reform;  the  immediate 
effects;  Parliamentary  reforms  since 
1832;  the  Chartists;  Reform  bills 
of  1867  and  1884-1885;  the  consti- 
tutional struggle  of  1910;  the  position 
of  the  king. 

iSth  week. — Relations  among  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  and  Ireland;  1800 
to  1900;  the  Catholic  Emancipation; 
the  economic  questions  in  the  cen- 
tury and  their  relations  to  affairs 
between  England  and  Ireland;  the 
famines  of  1846  and  1847;  the  land 
question;  land  legislation  and  the 
Land  League;  connection  between 
economic  and  political  questions;  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States;  the 
struggle  for  Home  Rule;  the  attitude 
of  the  various  prime  ministers.  Treat 
very  briefly. 

i6th  week. — ^The  British  Empire; 
the  British  system  of  colonization; 
the  affairs  in  India;  the  affairs  in 
Egypt;  the  English  in  Australia, 
Africa,  and  Canada;  the  necessity  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  navy;  present  extent  of 
the  British  Empire:  the  government 
of  her  colonies;  England's  commercial 
supremacy. 

i^th  to  20th  weeks. — Review  the 
work  of  the  preceding  sixteen  weeks 
along  the  lines  of  the  following  topics: 

a — The  political  strength  of  the 
common  people. 
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b — ^The  position  of  the  king. 

c—The  position  of  Parliament, 
and  particularly  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

d— The  Cabinet. 
-The  British  Empire. 


/-—The  government  of  the  British 
colonies. 

g — Irish  affairs. 

h — Social  and  industrial  revolution. 

* — The  great  literary  periods  smce 
1775  treated  very  briefly. 
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OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS 

Samuel  P.  Abelow,  M.A. 
P.  5. 30  Brooklyn 


The  National  AGGOciation  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis reported  that  in  1910  nearly 
fifteen  million  dollars  were  spent  to 
fight  tuberculosis.  Of  this  amount, 
New  York  State  is  credited  with 
94»245,ooo.  Judging  from  present 
indications  more  money  to  combat 
the  "white  plague"  will  be  spent  in 
191 1  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  many 
industrial  diseases  that  afflict  man- 
kind. It  is  the  duty  of  the  present 
generation  to  bring  up  a  race  of  men 
and  women  that  should  be  physically 
able  to  continue  and  improve  upon 
the  world's  work.  In  the  struggle 
for  existence,  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  strong  and  healthy  will  win, 
while  the  debilitated  individual,  how- 
ever learned  he  may  be,  will  fail. 

Individuals,  organizations,  and  gov- 
ernments are  devoting  money,  energy, 
and  thought  in  order  to  combat  the 
diseases  tiiat  afflict  the  human  race. 
Within  recent  years,  especial  attention 
has  been  directed  towards  the  child, 
the  source  of  the  stream  of  life. 
Of  the  18,000,000  children  that  attend 
the  public  and  private  schools  in  the 
United  States,  from  three  to  five  per 
cent,  are  physically  debilitated  and 
need  special  treatment.  Physically 
defective  children  cannot  do  the 
mental  work  of  normal  children  and 
it  is  unwise  to  expect  them  to  do  it. 
Open-air  schools  have  been  found 
very  satisfactory  for  the    abnormal. 

The  majority  of  the  physically 
defective  children  are  delicate  and 
debilitated  w^  a  result  of  city  life. 


The  physical  defects  from  whidi 
these  children  suflEer  may  be, — ^anaemia, 
malnutrition,  enlarged  glands,  ear  dis- 
charge ;  pulmonary  conditions,  such  as 
bronchial  catarrh,  bronchitis,  condi- 
tions left  after  pleurisy  or  empjraema, 
disease  of  the  heart;  tuberculosis  of 
bones,  joints,  gland;  nervous  aflEec- 
tions,  including  "functional"  con- 
ditions, such  as  hysteria.  These  often 
cause  mental  backwardness.  These 
children  need  fresh  air  at  all  times, 
good  food,  sufficient  rest,  exercises 
suitable  in  amount  and  kind,  less 
formal  instruction,  and  such  medical 
treatment  as  may  be  indicated. 

Germany  was  the  first  country  to 
devise  special  schools  for  physically 
defective  children.  The  first  open- 
air  recovery  school  was  opened  in 
1904  at  Charlottenburg,  as  a  result 
of  the  discovery  that  many  of  the 
backward  children,  who  were  about 
to  be  removed  from  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools  to  special  back- 
ward classes,  were  found  to  be  in  a 
debilitated  state  owing  to  anaemia 
and  various  diseases  in  an  incipient 
stage.  The  school  building  was  a 
simple  structure.  Dr.  Frederick  Rose 
of  England,  who  visited  the  school 
a  few  years  after  its  organization, 
describ^  the  daily  life  of  the  school 
thus: 

"  The  childrenarrive  about  a  quarter 
to  eight;  those  who  live  near  come  on 
foot,  others  come  by  the  electric  trams 
in  special  cars,  the  season  ticket 
for  which  amounts  to  three  shill- 
ings per  month.  After  their  arrival, 
the  children  receive  a  bowl  of  soup 
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and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  Two 
classes  commence  at  eight  o'clock, 
with  an  interval  of  five  minutes 
after  every  half-hour's  instructions 
Instruction  is  never  given  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  hours.  At  ten 
o'clock  they  receive  one  or  two  glasses 
of  milk  and  another  slice  of  bread  and 
butter.  Then  two  other  classes  re- 
ceive instruction  whilst  the  other 
children  play  about,  perform  gjrmnas- 
tic  exercises  or  manual  work,  or  read. 
Dinner  is  served  at  half  past  twelve, 
and  consists  of  about  three  ounces 
of  meat  with  vegetables  and  soup. 
After  dinner  the  children  rest  or 
sleep  for  two  hours.  For  this  purpose 
folding  chairs  and  rugs  are  provided. 
Absolute  quietness  is  required.  At 
three  o'clock  the  remaining  classes 
receive  instruction,  and  at  four, 
milk,  rye-bread,  and  jam  are  distri- 
buted. In  some  cases,  instruction  is 
given  after  this,  but  generally  speak- 
ing, for  the  majority  of  the  children 
the  afternoon  is  principally  devoted 
to  informal  instruction  and  play.  The 
last  meal,  consisting  of  soup  and  bread 
and  butter,  is  given  at  a  quarter  to 
seven,  before  they  return  home.  The 
children  return  as  they  come,  some 
on  foot,  and  some  with  the  electric 
trams." 

The  children  who  attended  this 
school  gained  physically  and  did  not 
fall  behind  in  their  formal  studies. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  led  to 
the  opening  of  similar  schools  in 
other  parts  of  Germany, — Muhlhau- 
sen,  M.  Gladbach  near  Cologne,  and 
Elberfdd. 

The  movement  soon  spread  to 
England.  The  first  school  was  opened 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  cf 
1907,  at  Bostall  Wood,  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  London  Cotmty 
Council.  The  school  was  opened 
with  113  children,  49  boys  and  64 


girls.  The  classes  were  limited  to 
twenty-five  children  for  one  teacher. 
This  school  remained  open  for  thir- 
teen weeks.  In  the  following  summer 
schools  were  opened  at  Norwich,  Hali- 
fax, and  Bradford.  After  a  few  weeks 
at  the  schools,  the  children  brightened 
in  appearance  and  expression.  They 
gained  in  weight  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  The  average  gain  per  child 
was  steady  each  week  for  the  first 
month,  after  that,  steady,  but,  of 
course,  less  marked.  The  condition 
of  the  blood  improved.  The  chest 
girth  improved.  Three  months  after 
the  children  returned  to  their  various 
schools  in  the  towns,  they  were  able 
to  continue  in  a  normal  manner  the 
instruction  of  the  grades.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  children's  progress  was 
more  satisfactory  than  before  their 
attendance  at  the  open-air  schools. 
The  moral  tone  of  the  children  also 
improved. 

In  the  United  States,  the  open-air 
school  movement  began  in  1908  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford,  Ro- 
chester, Pawtucket,  Albany  and  other 
cities  have  adopted  this  feature.  At 
present  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  cities 
have  introduced  open-air  schools. 

In  Providence,  the  open-air  school 
was  started  Jan.  27,  1908.  A  brick 
schoolhouse  located  in  the  city  was 
used.  A  room  on  the  second  floor 
was  remodelled  by  the  removal  of 
the  southerly  wall.  Windows  were 
substituted  for  the  wall.  These  win- 
dows occupy  nearly  the  entire  wall; 
the  lower  ends  can  be  raised  to  the 
ceiling  by  means  of  pulleys.  The 
desks  were  arranged  in  front  of 
the  windows  with  the  pupils  facing 
the  teacher,  whose  desk  is  in  the  oppo- 
site comer  of  the  room.  The  children 
received  the  fresh  air  on  the  backs 
and  the  light  over  the  shoulders.    In 
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the  other  part  of  the  room,  two  stoves 
were  placed, — one  for  heating,  and 
the  other,  a  kitchen  range,  for  cooking. 

The  school  started  with  ten  pupils 
who  were  exposed  to  tuberculosis. 
The  following  program  was  used: 
The  children  arrived  at  nine  o'clock. 
They  had  recess  at  ten-thirty  when 
they  were  given  soup.  At  twelve 
o'clock  they  ate  lunch  around  the 
tables.  This  meal  consisted  of  hot 
pudding,  such  as  tapioca  or  rice, 
served  with  cream,  hot  chocolate  or 
cocoa  served  entirely  with  milk. 
Cooking  was  done  by  the  children. 
Before  eating,  each  child  was  obliged 
to  thoroughly  wash  his  hands  and 
face,  comb  his  hair,  and,  after  eating, 
clean  his  teeth.  The  children  were 
taught  the  necessity  of  individual 
drinking  cups  and  tooth-brushes.  At 
two-thirty,  the  school  was  dismissed 
for  the  day. 

The  children  benefited  by  this 
open-air  treatment.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  all  the  children,  except  one, 
showed  marked  improvement.  The 
average  gain  in  weight  was  five 
pounds,  the  highest  gain  being  four- 
teen pounds.  Many  of  the  children 
who  have  returned  to  a  regular 
school  have  been  well  up  in  their 
school  work. 

The  opening  of  the  Providence 
school  aroused  considerable  interest 
in  educational  and  philanthropic  cir- 
cles throughout  the  country.  The 
results  have  justified  the  experiment 
and  its  introduction  into  other  cities 
has  emphasized  its  usefulness  and 
absolute  necessity. 

In  Boston,  the  Association  for  the 
Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis 
opened  a  school  of  outdoor  life  at 
Parker  Hill,  Roxbury,  in  July,  1908. 
No  formal  instruction  was  attempted. 
It  was  simply  a  day  camp  for  tuber- 
culous  children.     The  results  were 


so  satisfactory  that  the  Association 
influenced  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee to  establish,  in  co-operation 
with  it,  an  outdoor  ^hool.  The 
school  was  established  in  Franklin 
Park  upon  the  roof  of  a  large  building. 
An  outdoor  schoolroom  was  erected 
on  the  roof.  This  room  contained 
twenty  adjustable  desks  and  seats 
besides  the  teacher's  desk.  The 
roof  was  covered  with  rubberoid,  and 
on  the  fotu*  sides  were  canvas  cur- 
tains for  use  in  stormy  weather. 
In  the  building  were  a  kitchen, 
dining-room,  toilet  rooms,  rest  room, 
and  an  emergency  schoolroom. 

The  children  arrived  at  the  school 
at  eight-thirty  and  had  breakfast. 
Dinner  was  served  at  twelve-thirty. 
Between  breakfast  and  dinner  the 
r^ular  grade  work,  which  was  divided 
into  twenty-minute  periods,  was  held. 
After  dinner,  the  children  rested  for 
one  hour.  Then  the  grade  work  was 
resumed.  At  four-thirty  a  light  lunch 
was  served  and  at  five  the  children 
were  sent  home. 

This  school  was  so  successful  that 
it  became  a  mtmicipal  institution  and 
the  special  advisory  committee  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee  was  in- 
structed to  report  upon  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  open-air  rooms,  gener- 
ally. Open-air  rooms  are  for  the 
physically  debilitated  and  not  for  the 
mentally  deficient  or  the  tuberculous. 
The  advisory  committee  reported 
that  the  establishment  of  open-air 
rooms  in  school  buildings  for  those 
children  who  are  physically  below 
normal  in  development  is  necessary. 
The  committee  also  recommended 
that  in  all  future  school  buildings  a 
room,  especially  adapted  for  health 
treatment,  should  be  included  in 
the  plans  accepted  by  the  school 
committee. 

The  first  selection  of  pupils  for  the 
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open-air  classes  took  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  school  year  1909-10. 
Almost  five  per  cent,  of  the  90,000  chil- 
dren in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  city 
were  found  to  need  open-air  treatment. 

In  New  York  City,  the  first  open- 
air  school  was  established  on  the 
ferry-boat  Southfield,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  chil- 
dren were  treated  for  tuberculosis  by 
Bellevue  Hospital.  The  experiment 
on  the  ferry-boat  was  so  successful 
that  four  more  open-air  schools  have 
been  established,  three  on  the  ferry- 
boats Westfiddf  Middletown,  and  Sus- 
quehanna, and  one  on  the  roof  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  at  Sixtieth  Street. 

The  first  open-air  class,  in  a  public 
school  building,  was  established  at 
P.  S.  21,  Manhattan,  in  April,  1910. 
This  was  made  possible  by  a  special 
appropriation  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  In  these  open-air 
rooms,  the  teachers,  school  supplies, 
clothing,  and  other  paraphernalia  is 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
while  the  CommitteeonthePrevention 
of  Tuberculosis  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  supplies  the  food. 

The  opening  of  these  open-air 
schools  and  classes  has  aroused  great 
popular  interest.  In  a  city  like  New 
York,  where  congested  living  is  sap- 
ping the  vitality  out  of  the  rising 
generation,  open-air  treatment  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

In  Chicago,  the  first  outdoor  school 
for  tuberculous  children  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Insti- 
tute in  August,  1909.  The  school 
was  open  for  one  month.  The  chil- 
dren received  plenty  of  fresh  air,  good 
food,  and  rest.  The  children  gained 
in  weight  and  improved  in  general 
appearance.  The  experiment  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  an  all-year 


school.  This  school  was  opened  in 
the  fall  of  1909  on  the  roof  of  the 
Mary  Crane  Nursery  Building  by 
the  United  Charities  and  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  results  have  con- 
vinced both  the  advocates  and  the 
opposers  of  the  plan  of  its  usefulness. 

The  examples  set  by  Germany, 
England,  Providence,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Chicago  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
Rochester,  Pittsburgh,  and  other 
cities  in  the  United  States.  In  all 
these  places,  the  physical  results  were 
highly  satisfactory.  The  children  im- 
proved in  general  appearance,  in- 
creased in  weight,  their  appetites 
were  stimulated,  their  power  of  resis- 
tance had  been  greatiy  strengthened 
by  their  life  in  the  open  air.  In 
Germany  and  in  England,  the  chil- 
dren not  only  improved  physically 
but  they  did  not  fall  behind  in  their 
intellectual  attainments.  In  the  local 
schools,  the  results  are  also  gratify- 
ing. Walter  H.  Small,  Superinten- 
dent of  Providence  Scho(ds  in  1909, 
in  describing  the  effect  of  open-air 
treatment  on  the  children,  said:  **  To 
see  the  color  come  into  the  cheeks 
and  the  sparkle  into  the  eye,  and  to 
see  the  emaciated  form  fill  out,  con- 
vinces those  close  to  the  work  that 
it  pays  abundantly. " 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated 
that  these  open-air  schools  or  rooms 
have  been  established  to  counteract 
the  ravages  of  disease.  Formal  stu- 
dies therefore  must  be  subordinated  or 
adapted  to  the  child's  physical  needs. 
The  classes  must  needs  be  small — 
in  New  York  City  they  are  limited  to 
twenty-five — so  that  the  teacher  and 
the  doctor  will  have  ample  opportun- 
ity to  properly  observe  the  children. 
The  open-air  movement  is  in  its 
incipient  stage;  its  possibilities,  time 
will  show. 
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CLASSROOM  TESTS 

A  departmetU  designed  to  provide  a  collection  of  questions  of  the  most  approved 
type,  arranged  by  grades  and  subjects.  This  department  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Bernard  Cohen,  Public  School  log,  Brooklyn.  Begun  in  Vol.  IX., 
Number  2. 

SCIENCE 


Gradb  7A:  Seventh  Year,  First 

Half 

simple  machines 

1.  Show  the  arraagement  of  the 
parts  of  each  class  of  levers. 

2.  To  what  class  of  levers  does 
each  of  the  following  belong: — ^nut- 
cracker, oar  in  rowing,  candy  tongs, 
crowbar,  scissors,  forearm  lifting  a 
weight? 

3.  State  the  law  of  levers. 

4.  A  nut-cracker  has  a  nut  placed 
2  inches  from  the  hinge.  The  hand 
exerts  a  pressure  of  3  pounds  5  inches 
from  the  hinge.  Compute  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  nut. 

5.  A  block  and  fall  has  four 
grooves  in  the  upper  pulley,  and  four 
in  the  lower,  with  rope  fastened  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  upper  pulley. 
What  power  is  needed  to  hoist  2000 
pounds? 

6.  State  the  general  law  of  pulleys. 

7.  What  power  must  a  man  exert 
to  roll  a  barrel  weighing  300  lbs.  up  a 
plank  7  feet  long,  into  a  wagon  3  feet 
high? 

8.  Name  three  common  appli- 
cations <A  the  inclined  plane. 

Grade  7B:  Seventh  Year,  Second 

Half 

mechanics  op  gasbs 

X.  Show  that  the  air  exerts  a 
pressure  upwards;  sideways. 


2.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  open 
the  top  of  the  can  in  Pig.  i  in  order 
to  have  the  oil  come  out  in  a  steady 
stream? 

3.  Define  barometer.  What  holds 
up  the  mercury  in  a  barometer?  What 
is  there  above  the  mercury?    Why? 

4.  How  long  a  tube  is  needed  for 
a  mercurial  barometer?  for  a  water 
barometer?  (sp.  gr.  of  mercury  13.6). 

5.  A  barometer  which  stands  at 
30  inches  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  is 
carried  to  the  top,  when  it  stands  at 
22  inches.  Find  the  height  of  the 
mountain.  Find  the  pressure  of  the 
air  at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

6.  What  kind  of  weather  is  in- 
dicated by  high  barometer?  low 
barometer? 

7.  Why  do  some  people  bleed 
from  the  nose  and  ears,  when  they 
are  on  top  of  a  moimtain? 

8.  Define  "siphon."  Why  does 
a  liquid  flow  from  the  upper  arm  to 
the  lower?  What  is  the  limit  to 
the  height  of  a  water  siphon? 

9.  Make  a  diagram  and  explain 
the  workings  of  the  lift  pump. 

10.  Make  a  diagram  and  explain 
the  workings  of  the  force  pump. 


Grade   8A: 


Eighth 
Half 

HEAT 


Year,   First 


1.  Name  fotu*  sources  of  heat. 

2.  A  goes  from  a  room  of  80*^  to 
a  room  of  60^;  B  goes  from  a  room  of 
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40*^  into  the  room  of  60**.     How  does 
the  room  feel  to  each  one?    Why? 

3 .  Why  do  blacksmiths  heat  wagon 
tires  before  putting  them  on  wheels? 

4.  Why  do  water  pipes  burst  in 
the  winter  time? 

5.  What  is  the  snapping  sound 
heard  from  a  wood  fire? 

6.  Name  and  define  the  changes 
of  state,  when  a  piece  of  ice  is  changed 
to  vapor. 

7.  In  the  morning,  the  carpet  in 
the  room  feels  warmer  than  the  floor. 
Why? 

8.  Why  do  the  windows  become 
wet  on  wash-days? 

9.  How  does  the  water  in  the 
coffee  pot  become  heated? 

10.  Why  are  bright  tin  pans  not 
as  good  as  dark  ones  in  which  to 
bake  bread? 

Grade  8B:  Eighth  Year,  Second 

Half 

electricity  and  magnetism 

I.    What  parts  of  a  bar  magnet 


show   greatest   force?    Name   those 
parts. 

2.  State  the  law  of  magnetic 
action. 

3.  In  what  direction  does  the 
magnetic  needle  always  point? 
Why? 

4.  Name  the  kinds  of  electrifi- 
cation. 

5.  How  would  you  construct  a 
pith-ball  electroscope?  What  is  its 
use? 

6.  What  are  the  essentials  of  a 
Leyden  jar? 

7.  Explain  the  construction  of  a 
simple  voltaic  cell. 

8.  How  may  a  steel  knife  blade 
be  magnetised?  How  can  you  make 
an  electro-magnet? 

9.  By  diagram  and  explanation, 
show  the  workings  of  the  electric 
bell. 

10.  By  diagram  and  explanation, 
show  the  workings  of  the  tele- 
graph. 


MATHEMATICS 
Grade  5A:  Fifth  Year,  First  Half 


DECIMALS — PROBLEMS 


1.  Dictate — From  the  stmi  of 
twelve  and  twelve  thousandths,  and 
forty-two  and  fourteen  hundredths, 
take  seven  and  fifty-six  thousandths. 

2.  Change  .0375  to  a  fraction  in 
the  lowest  terms. 

3.  Change  ^\o^  decimal. 

4.  A  grocer  bought  6000  gal.  of 
oil;  \  leaked  out.  How  much  did 
he  get  for  the  remainder  at  20  c.  a 
gal.? 

5.  If  J720  is  J^  of  my  money, 
how  much  have  I? 

6.  There  are  1830  pupils  in  a 
school.  There  are  1098  boys.  What 
part  of  the  school  are  girls? 


7.  Find  the  area  of  a  field  138 
rods  long,  27)^  rods  wide. 

8.  Write    the    table    of    square 
measure. 

Grade  5B:   Fifth   Year,   Second 

Half 

fractions — ^problems 

I.    Reduce  7}^ 


3^ 


0.  A  man  earned  ^6^  a  week; 
he  worked  for  4^:  weeks,  and  saved 
yi  of  his  money.  How  much  did 
he  save? 
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3.  Write  the  per  cents,  for  }i,  i, 

4.  Bought  a  great  gross  of  pens 
for  ?8.5o;  sold  them  at  J.90  a  gross. 
What  was  the  gain? 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  plastering 
a  ceiling  16  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide  at 
$  ,37}i  a  sq.  yd. 

6.  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle 
the  base  being  18  ft.  6  in.,  and  the 

altitude  9  ft. 

7.  The  sum  of  two  fractions  is 

5^y;  one  is  3J-.      What  is  the  other? 

8.  I  take  $360  out  of  the  bank; 
it  is  .24  of  what  I  had.  How  much 
is  left? 

Grade  6A:  Sixth  Year,  First  Half 
measurements  and  problems 

1 .  A  bin  is  8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and 
5  ft.  deep.  How  many  bu.  will  it 
hold? 

2.  How  many  gallons  of  water 
will  a  cistern  hold,  if  it  is  4  ft.  square 
and  6  ft.  deep? 

3.  A  bin  will  hold  128  bu.  What 
is  its  volume  in  cu.  ft.? 

4.  A  tank  will  hold  432  gal. 
What  is  its  volume  in  cu.  ft.? 

5.  Reduce  10  lbs.  Avoir,  to  Troy 
lbs. 

6.  Bought  5  bu.  of  com  for  $10. 
Sold  it  at  $.40  a  qt.;  what  was  the 
per  cent,  of  gain? 

7.  How  many  bags,  each  contain- 
i^^g  3^^  lbs.,  can  be  filled  from  6  cwt. 
20  lbs.  of  sugar? 

8.  18  is  1 2 3/^  %  more  than  what 
number? 

Grade   6B:   Sixth   Year,    Second 

Half 

percentage — measurements — 

PROBLEMS 

I.  The  list  price  of  an  article  is 
$1500.     Which  is  the  greater  discount 


and  how  much — 15%  off,  or  10%  and 

5%  oflE  ? 

2.  Find  the  duty  on  260  yds.  of 
woolens,  valued  at  $1.50  a  yd.,  at 
25%  ad  valorem. 

3.  A  man  marks  an  article  $1.50 
and  sells  at  a  discount  of  25%  from 
the  marked  price.  If  the  article  cost 
him  90  c,  what  is  the  gain  per  cent.? 

4.  Paid  $27  for  an  insurance 
policy  on  my  house.  If  the  rate  is 
5^%,  for  how  much  is  the  house 
insured? 

5.  Make  out  a  bill  for  16  gross  of 
Roman  candles  at  $26.75  P^r  gross, 
less  60%. 

6.  If  potatoes  are  worth  $1.05  a 
bushel,  what  is  the  value  of  7500  lbs.? 

7.  What  is  the  pressure  of  the 
water  on  the  bottom  of  a  rectangular 
tank,  base  8'  x  10',  depth  12'  ? 

Grade  7A:  Seventh  Year,  First 

Half 

ACCOUNTS  —  metric     SYSTEM — 
FOREIGN    MONEY 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  debit 
side  of  a  ledger?  by  the  credit  side? 
by  closing  an  account? 

2.  The  distance  between  two  cities 
is  450  miles.     How  many  kilometers 

is  it? 

3.  A  man  weighs  165  lbs.  How 
many  kilos  does  he  weigh? 

4.  A  tank  2  m.  wide,  7.5  m.  long, 
and  40  cm.  deep  is  filled  with  water. 
How  many  quarts  does  it  hold? 

5.  Change  £31,  6s.,  5d.  to  U.  S. 

money. 

6.  Change  $324.25  to  English 
money. 

7.  A  German  immigrant  brought 
4824  marks  with  him.  How  much 
American  money  did  he  receive  for 
it,  after  paying   J  %  for  exchange? 

8.  The  difference  in  longitude 
between  two  cities  is  81°  75'.  What 
is  the  difference  in  time? 
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9.  The  longitude  at  A  is  74^  56' 
west.  The  time  at  A  is  3.50  A.M. 
If  it  is  II  A.M.  of  the  same  day  at 
B,  what  is  the  longitude  at  B? 

• 

Grade  7B:  Seventh  Year,  Second 

Half 

algebra — PROPORTION 

1.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is 
96  and  their  difference  is  24,  what  are 
the  numbers? 

2.  A  has  twice  as  many  sheep  as 
B,  and  35  less  than  C.  If  all  have 
635,  how  many  has  C? 

3.  Solve     2x  3x     ^ 

3      "^      4 

4.  One  half  of  a  number  added 

to  one  third  of  itself  is  35.     Find 
the  number. 

5.  An  agent  sold  two  farms  for 
$4500  each,  losing  25%  on  one  and 
gaining  25%  on  the  other.  Find  the 
total  gain  or  loss  and  how  much? 
(Solve  by  algebra.) 

6.  At  what  rate  will  $450  be 
loaned  to  gain  $56.50  in  i  yr.  6  mo.? 

7.  If  18  men  can  dig  a  ditch  in  35 
days,  how  long  will  it  take  21  men? 

8.  If  a  tree  75  ft.  high  cast  a 
shadow  125  ft.  long,  how  long  a 
shadow  will  be  cast  at  the  same 
time  by  a  tree  that  is  60  ft.  high? 


Five  Hundred  Seventy-five  yV   Dol- 
lars with  interest  at  4%.     For  value 

received. 

James  Polk. 

Discounted,  Nov.  12,  19 10,  at  4%, 

Find    (a)  Date  of  maturity. 

(b)  Term  of  discount. 

(c)  Bank  discount. 

(d)  Proceeds. 

4.  A  person  insured  his  house 
at  40  c.  per  $100,  paying  a  premium 
of  $75.  What  was  the  value  of  the 
house? 

5.  A  factory  worth  $45,000  is 
insured  for  ^  of  its  value  at  iM%- 
Find  the  premium. 

6.  I  pay  a  poll  tax  of  $1.25  and  a 
total  tax  of  $395.25;  my  property  is 
assessed  at  $7350.  WhsX  is  the 
rate? 

7.  (a)  Divide  7654  by  125  (short 
process.) 

(b)     Multiply    4560   by    33>S 
(short  process). 

8.  6x+5y=28)      Solve. 

2X  +  3y=I2  ) 

9.  What  is  the  price  of  com  and 
oats  per  bu.  when  4  bu.  of  com  and 
6  bu.  of  oats  cost  $4.66,  and  5  bu.  of 
com  and  9  bu.  of  oats  cost  $6.38? 

10.  Half  the  sum  of  two  numbers 
is  20,  and  three  times  their  difference 
is  18.     Find  the  numbers. 


Grade    8A:    Eighth    Year,    First     qrade  8B:  Eighth  Year,  Second 

Half  Half 


BUSINESS  FORMS — ALGEBRA 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  direct  discount  of  35%  and  suc- 
cessive discounts  of  20%  and  15% 
on  a  bill  of  $320? 

2.  Which  is  the  better  bargain 
and  why — a  direct  discoimt  of  25% 
or  successive  discounts  of  10,  10,  and 

5%? 

3.  $575-  Sept.  6,  1910. 
Four  months  after  date,  I  pro- 
mise  to  pay   John   Smith   or  order 


1 .  Find  the  greatest  common  divi- 
sor and  the  least  common  multiple  of 
126,  154,  280. 

2.  Simplify 

5^+31 

3.  If  6%  is  gained  by  selling  a 
horse  for  $371,  what  %  would  be  lost 
by  selling  for  $343? 

4.  The  Battle  of  Lexington  was 
fought  Apr.  19,  1775.  Comwallis 
surrendered   at   Yorktown   Oct.    19, 
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178 1.     What  was  the  length  of  the 
Rev.  War? 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  painting  the 
four  sides  and  tops  of  10  freight 
cars,  34  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide,  and  7  ft. 
high,  at  15  c.  a  square  yard. 

6.  A,  B,  and  C  invest  $700,  $1 100, 
and  $1200  respectively  in  a  business 
venture.  What  part  of  a  profit  of 
$1500  should  each  receive? 

7.  Find  the  simple  interest  on 
$1750  from  Nov.  21,  1908,  to  Feb.  16, 

1909,  at  4  y2%. 


8.  Find  the  number  of  shares  of 
stock  that  can  be  bought  for  $5160.75 
at  122^,  brokerage  }i%. 

9.  Fifteen  men  can  make  a  fence 
300  yards  long  in  14  days.  How 
many  men  must  be  set  to  work  to 
do  it  in  10  days? 

10.  An  importer  bought  in  France 
1000  pieces  of  goods  at  40  c.  a  piece. 
The  duty  was  50%  of  the  cost,  and 
the  freight  and  other  charges  $1500. 
For  how  much  must  he  sell  the 
goods  to  make  20%? 
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COMPOSITION  MODELS,  5A-C)B 

Compiled   by  Miss  Margareth  B.  Reimer,  Head  of  Department^  P,S,  72, 

Brooklyn  y  N.  F. 


5A 

iESOP 

The  man  who  wrote  the  story  of 
"The  Mouse  and  the  Lion"  lived 
many  hundred  years  ago.  His  name 
was  iEsop,  and  there  is  a  book  of  his 
stories  which  people  still  delight  in 
reading. 

He  was  a  slave  at  one  time  in  his 
life,  but  his  master  was  so  charmed 
with  his  stories  that  he  set  him  free. 
A  very  rich  king  invited  iEsop  to 
live  in  his  palace  with  him,  so  that  he 
might  listen  to  his  wonderful  stories 
every  day. 

The  great  story-teller  was  so  much 
loved  and  admired  that  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Athens  erected  a  beau- 
tiful statue  in  his  honor. 
I — Study    (i.    e.,   explain   to   class — 

question  to  be  sure  that  pupils 

understand  the  English  of  model). 
2 — Outline. 
3— Copy. 
4 — Write  from  dictation  after  lesson 

has    been    assigned    for    home 

study. 
(Note:     Items  1-4  are  to  be  done 

in  school.) 
5 — Composition:      Longfellow,      the 

Author   of    Excelsior;   Abraham 

Lincoln,  a  Great  President. 
Refer  to  model  and  have  oral  work 

first. 
Assign  composition  to  be  worked 

up  at  home  and  written  in  school. 
6 — Questions    for    Home-work. 


a — ^Write  the  names  of  three  poems 


you  have  learned  since  going  to 
school. 

b — Write  the  names  of  two  stories 
you  have  read. 

c — Write  the  names  of  two  poets. 

d — Write  the  names  of  two  authors. 

—Questions  for  Home  work  (sug- 
gestive). 


II 


Write  words  which  have  the  oppo- 
site meaning  of  the  following  (e.  g., 
dark — light,  mountain — ^valley) : 

slave — 

life- 
rich — 

day — 

great — 

loved — . 

beautiful — 

honor — 

Sara  E,  Wiltse. 

HOW  A  BULB  WAS  PLANTED 

Baby  Calla  had  been  put  into  her 
little  bed  by  the  kind  gardener. 

It  was  not  a  clean  white  bed  with 
pretty  hangings,  in  which  she  lay. 

There  were  no  great  fluffy  pillows 
for  her  golden  head  to  nestle  against. 
The  sheets  that  covered  her  were 
brown  and  damp,  and  the  place  wa3 
very  dark. 

He  laid  the  little  baby  in  very  care- 
fully, and  covered  her  over  with  the 
brown  blankets.  He  did  not  allow 
even  the  tip  of  hei  nose  to  show  above 
them. 

Baby  Calla  did  not  want  to  be 
covered  up.     But  the  wise  old  gar- 
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dener  knew  what  was  best  for  such 
little  tots. 

I — Study  this  model.      ) 
2 — Outline  this  model.    >•    In  school. 
3 — Copy  this  model.       ) 
4 — ^Write  from  memory  or  dictation. 
5 — ^Write  (teacher  giving  topical  out- 
line or  making  it  with  class): 
a — How  Grandmother  Puts  Me  to 

Bed. 
fr— How  I  Put  My  Little  Sistsr  to 

Bed. 
Oral    and    home    preparation — 
Write   in  school. 

FOR  HOME  WORK 

6 — Chaiige  the  following  sentences 
to  the  positive  form  {e.  g.,  Baby 
Calla  did  not  want  to  be  covered 
up,  Baby  Calla  wanted  to  be 
covered  up) : 

a — It  was  not  a  clean  white  bed  with 
pretty  hangings. 

b — There  were  no  great  fluffy  pillows 
for  her  golden  head  to  nestle 
against. 

c — He  did  not  allow  the  tip  of  her 
nose  to  show  above  them. 

Kindergarten  Stories,  etc,  Sara  E. 
Wiltse. 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE'S  STORY 

Puff,  puff — pant — puff,  puff!  I 
have  been  working  all  day  and  aU 
night.  I  am  glad  to  stand  still.  I 
went  through  this  town  last  night. 
You  were  asleep.  I  saw  the  lights  in 
the  houses  go  out  one  by  one.  Even 
the  flowers  were  asleep.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  me.  I  talk  in  this  way  be- 
cause I  am  but  of  breath.  I  have 
been  running  very  fast. 

We  shall  be  off  again  in  a  minute. 
My  master  is  on  his  way  home  to  see 
his  baby.  I  believe  he  thinks  as 
much  of  the  baby  as  he  does  of  me. 
I  cannot  understand  why  he  should, 


for  the  baby  could  not  move  a  single 
car.  • 

How  do  I  work?  We  have  a  giant 
who  does  most  of  the  work.  His 
work  is  to  push,  push,  push  with  all 
his  might.  That  helps  me  to  turn 
my  wheels  and  pull  my  load.  We 
carry  his  food  in  the  tender.  I  call 
it  his  Itmch  basket. 

My  name  is  Locomotive.  I  am 
proud  of  my  big  name. 

5B 

TREES  IN  AUTUMN 

Have  you  looked  at  the  leaves 
that  are  turning  red  and  gold  and 
brown?  By  and  by  all  the  trees  wiU 
go  to  sleep;  the  leaves  will  fall  upon 
the  earth  and  be  covered  with  soft 
snow,  and  every  branch  of  the  trees 
will  be  bare  and  beautiful.  Then  the 
children  can  see  the  slender  shape  of 
the  twigs  and  their  delicate  colors. 

Some  tree  trunks  and  branches  are 
almost  black,  and  others  are  so  white 
that  a  great  poet,  Mr.  Longfellow, 
called  them  the  white  ladies  of  the 
forest.  Sometimes  the  young  twigs 
are  quite  pink,  and  sometimes  the 
body  of  a  tree  has  beautiful  patches 
of  moss  growing  on  it. 

People  used  to  love  the  trees  so 
dearly  that  the  poets  believed  a  lovely 
woman  lived  in  every  tree;  and,  when 
the  wind  rustled  the  leaves,  they 
thought  that  the  lady  was  singing. 

Our  teacher  once  told  us  a  story 
called,    **The  Anxious   Leaf." 

Sara  E.  Wiltse. 


I — Study  model. 

2 — Make   outline 
model. 

3— Copy. 

4 — Write  from  mem- 
ory «Dr  dicta> 
tion. 


-1 


To  be  done  in  school. 
Of  course  write  from 
memory  or  dictation  after 
it  has  been  studied  at 
home. 


5 — Composition : 

The  Trees  in  Spring.   The  Meadows 
beyond  our  School. 
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The  Backbone  of  Long  Island. 
Show  pupils  how  to  write  on  these 
subjects. 
Oral  lesson  precedes  written  lesson. 

Outline — Home  Study. 

6 — Home  work.     (Suggestive.) 

Change  the  following  sentences  to 
the  interrogative  form:  e.  g.,  Declar. 
By  and  by  all  the  trees  will  go  to  sleep. 
Inter.  Will  all  the  trees  go  to  sleep 
by  and  by? 
a — The   leaves    will    fall    upon    the 

earth  and  be  covered  with  soft 

snow. 
b — The  children  can  see  the  slender 

shapes  of  the  twigs. 
c — ^Some  tree  trunks  and  branches  are 

almost  black. 
d — Our  teacher  once  told  us  a  story 

called,   **The  Anxious  Leaf.** 

WHAT     A     HORSE      HAS      TO 

LEARN 

Every  one  may  not  know  what 
"breaking  in"  is,  therefore  I  will 
describe  it.  It  means  to  teach  a 
horse  to  wear  a  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  to  carry  on  his  back  a  man,  wo- 
man, or  child;  to  go  just  the  way  they 
wish  and  to  go  quietly.  Besides  this, 
he  has  to  learn  to  wear  a  collar,  a 
crupper,  and  a  breeching,  and  to 
stand  still  whilst  they  are  put  on; 
then  to  have  a  cart  or  a  chaise  fixed 
behind  so  that  he  cannot  walk  with- 
out dragging  it  after  him.  He  must 
go  fast  or  slow,  just  as  his  driver 
wishes.  He  must  never  start  at  what 
he  sees,  nor  speak  to  other  horses, 
nor  bite,  nor  kick,  nor  have  any  will 
of  his  own,  but  must  always  do  his 
master's  will,  even  though  he  may  be 
very  tired  or  hungry.  The  worst  of 
all  is,  when  his  harness  is  once  on,  he 
may   neither   jump    for  joy    nor   lie 


down  for  weariness.     So  you  see  this 
*' breaking  in"  is  a  great  thing. 

From  Black  Beauty, 

I — Study. 

2 — Copy. 

3 — Write  from  memory  or  dictation. 

4 — Composition. 

a — What  a  Boy  Has  to  Learn. 
(Breaking  in  =  being  educated.) 

fr— What  a  Girl  Has  to  Learn. 

HOME   WORK 


Select  five  words  that  are  part  of 
the  furnishings  of  a  horse  and  tell 
why  each  is  necessary. 

II 

Tell  for  what  each  of  the  following 
words  stands. 

Sentence  2:     It  —  his  —  they. 

This  —  they  —  it. 
He  —  his. 


(( 


II 


3 
4 


III 


Make  sentences  for  each  of  the 
following  verbs.  Let  your  subjects 
be  horse  or  horses; 

wear 

carry 

drag 

start     ^ 

stand 

walk 

go 

6A 

MAKING  MAPLE  SUGAR 

I  think  there  is  no  part  of  farming 
which  the  boy  enjoys  more  than  the 
making  of  maple  sugar.  It  is  better 
than  blackberrying  and  nearly  as 
good  as  fishing. 
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As  I  remember  the  New  England 
boy,  he  used  to  be  on  the  watch  in  the 
spring  for  the  sap  to  begin  running. 
Perhaps  the  boy  has  been  out  digging 
into  the  maple-trees  with  his  jack- 
knife;  at  any  rate,  he  comes  into  the 
house  in  a  great  state  of  excitement, 
as  if  he  had  heard  a  hen  cackle  in  the 
bam— with,  *'Sap  's  runnin' ! " 

It  is  a  great  day  when  the  sled  is 
loaded  with  the  buckets,  and  the  pro- 
cession starts  for  the  woods. 

In  the  first  place,  the  men  go  about 
and  tap  the  trees,  drive  in  the  .spouts, 
and  put  the  buckets  under.  Then 
the  camp  is  to  be  cleared  of  snow. 
The  shanty  is  re-covered  with  boughs. 
In  front  of  it  two  enormous  logs  are 
rolled  nearly  together,  and  a  fire  is 
built  between  them.  Upright  posts 
with  crotches  at  the  top  are  set,  one 
at  each  end,  and  a  long  pole  is  laid  on 
them;  and  on  this  are  hung  the  great 
caldron  kettles. 

The  great  fire  that  is  kindled  in  the 
sugar-camp  is  not  allowed  to  go  out 
night  or  day,  so  long  as  the  sugar  sea- 
son lasts.  Somebody  is  always  cut- 
ting wood  to  feed  it;  somebody  is 
busy  most  of  the  time  gathering  in 
the  sap;  somebody  is  required  to  fill 
the  kettles  and  see  that  the  sap  does 
not  boil  over. 

Adapted  from  Chas.  Dtidley  Warner. 


I — Study  model. 

2 — Outline  model. 

3 — ^Copy  model. 

4 — ^Assign  for  home 
study.  Lesson  to 
be  written  from 
memory  or  dicta- 
tion. If  too  long, 
dictate  only  part. 
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Our  Election 
Fire.  How 
We  Made  a 
Bonfire. 
Playing 
with  Dolls. 
My  dolls. 
My  Favor- 
ite Game. 
Snowball- 
ing. My 
Garden, 
e^c.,  euc 


With  model  before 
pupils,  work  over 
material  in  oral 
composition.  Make 
outline  with  class 
if  you  choose.  Let 
pupils  prepare  com- 
.  position  at  home 
and  be  ready  to 
write  next  day  in 
school,  one  half  of 
period  for  writing 
(less  if  possible) ; 
remainder  of  period 
for  correcting. 


6 — Home  work. 


5 — Compositions  suggested: 


Illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  by  using  them  in  sen- 
tences: e,  g,j  sap.  The  sap  is  to  the 
tree  what  blood  is  to  the  human  body. 
a — cackle 
b — procession 
c — tap 

d — enormous 
/ — caldron 
g— upright 

II 

Use  the  following  words  in  sentences 
first  as  noims,  then  as  verbs:  e.  g., 
(noim)     The    making    of    things    is 
called  manufacturing,    (verb)  Mother 
was  making  bread. 
a — watch       d — drive    g — end 
b — running     e — spouts  h — sugar 
c — cackle       /—fire         i — gathering 

TIMOTHY'S    FIRST     VIEW    OF 
THE  FARMHOUSE 

A  large  comfortable  white  house, 
hidden  by  great  trees,  came  into  view. 
Timothy  drew  nearer  to  the  spotless 
picket  fence,  and  gazed  upon  the 
beauties  of   the   side  yard   and  the 
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front  garden — gazed  and  gazed,  and 
fell  desperately  in  love  at  first  sight. 

The  whole  thing  had  been  made  as 
if  to  order.  There  was  an  orchard, 
and  oh,  ecstasy!  what  hosts  of  green 
apples!  There  was  an  interesting 
grindstone  under  one  tree,  and  a 
bright  blue  chair  and  stool  under  an- 
other; a  thicket  of  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes;  and  a  flock  of  young 
ttu-keys  ambling  awkwardly  through 
the  bam. 

Timothy  stepped  gently  along  the 
thick  grass,  past  a  pump,  till  a  side 
porch  came  into  view,  with  a  woman 
sitting  there  sewing  bright-colored 
rags.  A  row  of  shining  tin-pans 
caught  the  sun's  rays,  arid  threw  them 
back  in  a  thousand  glittering  prisms 
of  light;  the  grasshoppers  and  crickets 
chirped  sleepily  in  the  warm  grass, 
and  a  score  of  tiny  yellow  butterflies 
hovered  over  a  group  of  hollyhocks. 

K.  D,  Wiggins. 


^'  y  Same  as  "  Making  Maple  Sugar. 

4. 

5 — Compositions  suggested: 


If 


1.  Describe  a  farmhouse 

on  the   New  Lots 
Road. 

2.  Describe    any    farm 

you  have  seen,  or 
an  orchard. 

3.  An  Old  Dutch  Farm- 

house. 
'  6 — Home  work. 


Not  as  in 
"Making 
j     Maple 
Sugar. " 


a.  Make  a  list  of  twenty  nouns 
from  the  above  model — ^write  each  in 
the  singular  and  plural. 

II 

b.  Select  ten  verbs  from  this  model 
— write  the  principal  parts  of  each. 


Ill 


c.     What   other   words    could   be 
used  in  the  above  model  instead  of: 

a.  drew — sentence  2 

b.  gazed         " 

c.  desperately  " 

d.  whole — paragraph  2 

e.  ecstasy  *'  " 
/.  view  "  3 
g.  glittering  "  3 
A.     tiny 


ti 


it 


tt 


u 


IV 


Write  the  names  of  five  plants  men- 
tioned in  the  model. 

Write  the  names  of  four  animals 
mentioned  in  the  model. 

Illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  by  using  them  in  sen- 
tences: garden,  orchard,  yard. 


Add  the  sufiix  "less  "to  the  follow- 
ing nouns  and  use  the  new  words  in 
sentences;  e.  g.,  spot — spotless.  Tim- 
othy saw  the  spotless  picket  fence. 

a — comfort 

b — tree 

c — stin 

d — noise 

e — home 
What  part  of  speech  is  formed  by 
adding  the  sufiix  "less"  to  a  noun? 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  SCHOOL 

Imagine  yourselves  in  Master  Eze- 
kiel  Cheever*s  schoolroom.  It  is  a 
large,  dingy  room,  with  a  sanded  floor, 
and  is  lighted  by  windows  that  turn 
on  hinges  and  have  little,  diamond- 
shaped  panes  of  glass.  The  scholars 
sit  on  long  benches,  with  desks  before 
them.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a 
great  fireplace,  so  spacious  that  there 
is  room  enough  for  three  or  four  boys 
to  stand  in  each  of  the  chimney  cor- 
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ners.  This  was  the  good  old  fashion 
of  fireplaces. 

It  is  a  visitor's  day  when  we  take 
our  peep  into  the  schoolroom.  See 
what  logs  of  wood  have  been  rolled 
into  the  fireplace,  and  what  a  broad 
bright  blaze  goes  leaping  up  the  chim- 
ney! And  every  few  moments  a  vast 
cloud  of  smoke  is  puffed  into  the 
room,  which  sails  over  the  heads  of 
the  scholars,  tmtil  it  gradually  settles 
upon  the  walls  and  ceiling.  They  are 
blackened  with  the  smoke  oi  many 
years  already. 

Do  you  see  the  venerable  school- 
master, severe  in  aspect,  with  a  black 
skull-cap  on  his  head,  like  an  ancient 
Puritan,  and  the  snow  of  his  white 
beard  drifting  down  to  his  very  girdle? 
What  boy  would  dare  to  play  or  whis- 
per, or  even  glance  aside  from  his 
book  while  Master  Cheever  is  on  the 
outlook  behind  his  spectacles?  For 
such  offenders,  if  any  such  there  be,  a 
rod  of  birch  is  hanging  over  the  fire- 
place, and  a  heavy  ferule  lies. on  the 
master's  desk. 

And  now  school  is  begun.  What  a 
murmur  of  multitudinous  tongues, 
like  the  whispering  of  leaves  of  a  wind- 
stirred  oak,  as  the  scholars  con  over 
their  various  tasks!  Buzz!  buzz! 
buzz!  Amid  just  such  a  murmur  has 
Master  Cheever  spent  about  sixty 
years:  and  habit  has  made  it  as 
pleasant  to  him  as  the  hum  of  a  bee- 
hive when  the  insects  are  busy  in  the 
sunshine. 

Abridged  from  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

6B 

WHEN  SCHOOL  IS  OUT 

But  recess!  Was  ever  enjoyment 
so  keen  as  that  with  which  a  boy  rushes 
out  of  the  schoolhouse  door  for  the 
ten  minutes  of  recess?  He  is  like  a 
deer;  he  can  nearly  fly;  and  he  throws 


himself  into  play  with  entire  self- 
forgetfulness.  For  ten  minutes  the 
world  is  absolutely  his;  the  weights 
are  taken  off,  restraints  are  loosed; 
and  he  is  his  own  master  for  that  brief 
time, — ^as  he  never  again  will  be  if  he 
lives  to  be  as  old  as  the  King  of  Thule, 
and  nobody  knows  how  old  he  was. 
And  there  is  nooning,  a  solid  hour, 
in  which  vast  projects  can  be  carried 
out;  expeditions  are  undertaken,  wars 
are  begun  between  the  Indians  on  one 
side  and  the  settlers  on  the  other,  or 
games  are  carried  on  which  involve 
miles  of  running,  and  an  expenditure 
of  wind  sufficient  to  spell  the  spelling 
book  through. 

Abridged  from  Chas  D.  Warner. 

1.  Study. 

2.  Copy. 

3.  Write  from  dictation. 

4.  Composition: 

a.  Write  a  composition  similar 
to  this  telling  what  you  do  or  would 
like  to  do  at  recess  and  noon  hour. 

b.  Fourth  of  July  Fun. 

c.  The  Good  Time  of  Christmas. 

HOME  WORK 

1 .  What  other  words  could  you  use 
in  the  above  composition  in  place  of: 
keen,  absolutely,  brief,  solid,  project, 
expenditure  of  wind,   sufficient? 

2.  Why  is  the  semicolon  used  after 
deer?  After  fly?  Why  is  the  dash 
used  after  time? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  verbs  used  in 
the  second  paragraph  and  write  the 
principal  parts  of  each. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  PLEA  FOR 
THE  WOODCHUCK 

His  large  black  eyes  looked  with 
pity  on  the  timid  animal  in  the  trap. 
His  heart  swelled,  and  he  appealed 
with  eloquent  words  for  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  captive. 
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"God,"  said  he,  "made  the  wood- 
chuck.  He  made  him  to  live,  and  to 
enjoy  his  freedom  in  the  fields  and 
woods.  God  did  not  make  the  wood- 
chuck  or  anything  else  in  vain,  and  he 
has  as  much  right  to  life  as  any  other 
living  thing. 

"The  woodchuck  is  not  fierce  and 
destructive  as  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and 
many  other  wild  animals.  True,  he 
has  eaten  a  few  vegetables,  but  these 
were  as  necessary  to  him  as  is  the  food 
upon  our  table  to  us;  so  on  this  ac- 
count he  should  not  be  punished  with 
death. 

"Created  by  God's  hand,  he  has  a 
right  from  Him  to  life,  to  food,  to 
liberty;  and  we  have  no  right  to  de- 
prive him  of  any  one  of  these.  Look 
at  this  poor  animal  now  as  he  mutely 
pleads  for  that  life  which  is  as  sweet 
to  him  as  ours  is  to  us.  If  we  de- 
prive him  of  that  life  which  God  gave 
and  which  once  taken  we  cannot  re- 
store, we  must  expect  a  judgment 
for  a  cruel  act." 


COMPOSITION 


I. 
2. 

3- 


Study  model. 

Make  outline  of  model. 

Copy  model. 


Subjects  in  imitation  of  model: 

1.  Do  not  Kill  the  Birds. 

2.  The  Man  with  a  Gun. 

3.  The  Boy  with  a  Bean-shooter. 

4.  Is  it  Right  to  Keep  a  Wild  Bird 

in  a  Cage? 

5.  The  Poor  Squirrel  in  the  Cage. 

(Picture  if  possible.) 
To  be   worked  up  at   home  from 
model  and  written  in  school. 

FRANKLIN'S  BOYHOOD 

I  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan- 
uary, 1706. 

At  eight  years  of  age  I  was  put  to 


the  grammar  school.  I  soon  learned 
to  write  a  good  hand;  but  failed  en- 
tirely in  arithmetic. 

At  ten  years  old  I  was  taken  to 
help  my  father  in  his  business,  which 
was  that  of  a  tallow-chandler  and  soap- 
boiler. Accordingly,  I  was  employed 
in  cutting  wicks  for  the  candles,  filling 
the  molds  for  candles,  attending  the 
shop  and  going  errands.  I  disliked 
the  trade,  and  had  a  strong  inclination 
to  go  to  sea;  but  my  father  declared 
against  it. 

I  continued  in  my  father's  business 
for  two  years,  but  my  dislike  to  the 
trade  continuing,  my  father  took  me 
to  walk  with  him. 

We  saw  joiners,  bricklayers,  and 
other  mechanics  at  their  work.  My 
father  wished  to  observe  my  inclina- 
tion and  to  fix  it  on  some  trade  or  pro- 
fession. It  has  ever  since  been  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  good  workmen 
handle  their  tools. 

B,  Franklin* s  Autobiography. 

After  this  model  has  been  i.  5/11- 
diedy  and  2.  outlined,  and  3.  copied, 
pupils  may  write  on 

I.  My  Autobiography. 

II.  My  Father's  Boyhood,  or 

III.  My  Uncle's  Boyhood,  or 

IV.  My  Mother's  Girlhood,  or 

V.  My  Grandmother,  etc.,  etc. 

VI.  Imagine  what  some  favorite 
of  yours — a  dog,  bird,  or  other  animal 
— would  say  if  he  could  tell  his  auto- 
biography. 

This  material  to  be  worked  up  at 
home  from  model  and  composition 
written  in  school. 

Wittenberg,  Sept.  24,  '82. 
My  Dear  Agnes, 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Wittenberg? 
You  will  find  it  on  the  map,  not  very 
far  from  Berlin.  It  used  to  be  a  very 
famous  place  when  Martin  Luther 
lived  here  and  was  preaching  his  ser- 
mon in  the  church  whose  clock  I  just 
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now  heard  strike  a  quarter  of  one,  and 
was  writing  his  books  in  the  room 
whose  picture  is  at  the  top  of  this 
sheet  of  paper.  I  am  sure  you  know 
all  about  Luther.  If  not,  ask  Toody. 
She  knows  'most  everything. 

It  is  a  queer  old  town.  Just  now, 
when  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  I  heard 
some  music  and  looked  out  and  found 
that  a  band  of  music  was  playing 
psalm-tunes  away  up  in  the  air,  on 
the  tower  of  the  old  parish  church, 

I  came  here  from  BerUn  yesterday, 


and  am  going  to  travel  about  in  Ger- 
many for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  go 
back  to  Berlin  again.  BerHn  is  very 
nice.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  a 
visit  which  I  made  on  Friday  to  one 
of  the  great  public  schools  where  I 
saw  a  thousand  boys  and  a  thousand 
girls,  and  the  way  they  spelt  the  hard 
words  in  German  would  have  fright- 
ened you  to  death. 

Your  affectionate  uncle, 

Phillips, 
Phillips  Brooks. 
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TEACHERS 


wishing  to  see  the  work!  in  dieir  own  homes,  at  small  expense,  can  do  so  by  die 
Underwood  Stereoscopic  Tours.     A  prominent  N.  Y.  attorney  wiites:  "  Having 
traveled  extensively»  I  have  found  the  use  of  your  travel  system  of  infinite  value, 
both  for  preparation  and  review.  ** 
Touis  sent  on  approval     Ask  for  brief  descriptive  booklet     Easy  payment  plan. 

dkz  Stereoscopic  Photographs 

classified  after  extended  classroom  use  by  expert  teachers,  accompanied  by  a 
"  Teacher's  Manual "  and  a  **  Student's  Guide  "-~«11  forming  together 

«  Geography  Through  the  Stereoscope  *' 

The  "  Manual "  gives  just  the  information  and  directions  needed  bj  the  teacher, 
and  the  '*  Guide  "  gives  invaluable  assistance  to  the  pupd. 

Prof.  Mark  Jefferson :   "  I  am  \3aaa  stereographs  more  every  term.    Mj  convictioa  grows  that  the 
stereoscope  is  a  great  means  of  tffnmg  geography.** 

Over  1 50t000  stereotfrapha  ora  bow  beind  nsed  la  the  Public  Schools  of  Greater 
New  York. 

LIST  NUMBER 

3116  Umlerwood  Stereoscopes* 

3117  Underwood  Oriiiiiial  Stereoscopic  Photodraphs. 

3118  Underwood  Boxes*  cloth  covered*  for  catalodind  stereoscopic  photodraphs. 
31  IB  Underwood  Index  Cards  7x3$^  inches. 

31 13*14>ld  Lantern  slides*  from  Nedatives. 

6218  0eodraphy  throndh  the  Stereoscope  "Teacher's  Hannal." 

6243-44-43-46*  **  Student's  Field  Guide*"  Parts  I.  U.  III.  and  IV. 

Ask  for  Order  List  that  dives  full  outline  of  topics  and  studies.      Complete  lists 

Industries*  Nature  Study*  History*  Landuade*  etc. 

A  prospectus  sent  on  application.     Ask  for  special  list  of  Animals. 

UNDERWOOD  A  UNDERWOOD 

3  AND  a  WEST  19th  STKEET.  COKNEK  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YOU  CITY 


THE  HORACE  MANN  READERS 

By  Walter  L.  Hervey.  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  Melyin  Hiz, 
Order  No.  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  9,  Astoria  Price 

az8z    The  Horace  Mann  Primer S0.25 

2i8a    The  Horace  Mann  First  Reader 25 

2183    The  Horace  Mann  Second  Reader •••      .32 

SPELLING  BOOKS 

By  Georgia  Alexander,  Superrising  Principal,  Indianapolis 

2884  Alexander's  Spelling  Book  Parti,  Syllabicated xz 

2885  Alexander's  Spelling  Book  Part  n,  Syllabicated. Z5 

2886  Alexander's  Spelling  Book  Part  I zz 

2887  Alexander's  Spelling  Book  Part  U Z5 

ENGLISH 

Z693    Longmans'  English  Lessons,   By  George  J.  Smith,  of  the  Board  of 

Examiners.    For  grades  4A  to  7B  inclusive 32 

z693a  Longmans'  Briefer  Grammar.    By  George  J.  Smith.    For  grades  6A 

and6B 3a 

z693b  Longmans'  English  Grammar.    By  George  J.    Smith.    For  grades  7A 

to  8B 50 

HISTORY 

Z83Z  Tout  and  Sullivan's  Elementary  History  of  England.  Edited,  revised, 
and  enlarged  by  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  Principal  of  The  Boys'  High 
School,  Brooklyn.    For  grades  7A  and  7B .63 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 
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